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GENERAL EDITORS’ PREFACE 


In the English-speaking world, the Cambridge histories have since the 
beginning of the century set the pattern for multi-volume works of history, 
with chapters written by experts on a particular topic, and unified by the 
guiding hand of volume editors of senior standing. The Cambridge Modern 
History, planned by Lord Acton, appeared in sixteen volumes between 
1902 and 1912. It was followed by The Cambridge Ancient History, The 
Cambridge Medieval History, The Cambridge History of English hiterature, and 
Cambridge Histories of India, of Poland, and of the British Empire. The 
original Modern History has now been replaced by The Nerv Cambridge 
Modern History in twelve volumes, and The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe is now being completed. Other Cambridge Histories recently 
undertaken include a history of Islam, of Arabic literature, of the Bible 
treated as a central document of and influence on Western civilization, 
and of Iran and China. 

In the case of China, Western historians face a special problem. The 
history of Chinese civilization is more extensive and complex than that 
of any single Western nation, and only slightly less ramified than the 
history of European civilization as a whole. The Chinese historical record 
is immensely detailed and extensive, and Chinese historical scholarship has 
been highly developed and sophisticated for many centuries. Yet until 
recent decades the study of China in the West, despite the important 
pioneer work of European sinologists, had hardly progressed beyond the 
translation of some few classical historical texts, and the outline history 
of the major dynasties and their institutions. 

Recently Western scholars have drawn more fully upon the rich tradi¬ 
tions of historical scholarship in China and also in Japan, and greatly 
advanced both our detailed knowledge of past events and institutions, 
and also our critical understanding of traditional historiography. In 
addition, the present generation of Western historians of China can also 
draw upon the new outlooks and techniques of modern Western his¬ 
torical scholarship, and upon recent developments in the social sciences, 
while continuing to build upon the solid foundations of rapidly pro- 
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gressing European, Japanese and Chinese sinological studies. Recent 
historical events, too, have given prominence to new problems, while 
throwing into question many older conceptions. Under these multiple 
impacts the Western revolution in Chinese studies is steadily gathering 
momentum. 

When The Cambridge Historj of China was first planned in 1966, the aim 
was to provide a substantial account of the history of China as a bench 
mark for the Western history-reading public: an account of the current 
state of knowledge in six volumes. Since then the out-pouring of current 
research, the application of new methods, and the extension of scholarship 
into new fields, have further stimulated Chinese historical studies. 
This growth is indicated by the fact that the History has now become a 
planned fourteen volumes, which exclude the earliest pre-dynastic period, 
and must still leave aside such topics as the history of art and of literature, 
many aspects of economics and technology, and all the riches of local 
history. 

The striking advances in our knowledge of China’s past over the last 
decade will continue and accelerate. Western historians of this great and 
complex subject are justified in their efforts by the needs of their own 
peoples for greater and deeper understanding of China. Chinese history 
belongs to the world, not only as a right and necessity, but also as a 
subject of compelling interest. 

JOHN K. FAIRBANK 
DENIS TWITCHETT 

June 1976 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME 10 


Historians writing about the late Ch’ing period for an English-reading 
audience have no choice in selecting a system of romanization of Chinese 
into English. The Wade-Giles system with its unfortunate use of the apo¬ 
strophe is no doubtless simple and efficient than the new pinyin system of the 
People’s Republic of China, but it is still the system used in nearly every refer¬ 
ence work on China now available to a reader of English. From the corpus of 
dictionaries, bibliographies, biographical dictionaries, place-name gazet¬ 
teers, maps and other research aids, the Wade-Giles system has permeated 
the Western literature on China too deeply to be substituted. We use it here. 

However, as we ponder differences such as that between chiang and 
ch'iang (wondering, for example, if chiang is actually ch'iang with the 
apostrophe omitted by error), we should not blame our discomfort 
entirely on Sir Thomas Wade. Other cooks than he also contributed to our 
mess of romanized pottage. Nineteenth-century China’s dialectical 
differences were reflected in the Imperial Post Office romanization which 
is generally used for major place names. Thus we spell the province 
Kiangsi, as in the Postal Atlas of China, not Chiang-hsi as it would be in 
Wade-Giles - except that our Bibliography follows Wade-Giles, and the 
gazetteer of Kiangsi will be found under Chiang-hsi, naturally. 

To this place-name ambivalence (is Wade-Giles’ Chiu-chiang such a 
major place that we should romanize its name by the Post Office’s 
Kiukiang?), there is added only the unpredictable capacity of great men 
for lexicographical deviation. In this volume only the master comprador 
Tong King-sing (whose name sounded like that) seems to have beaten 
the system, as Sun Yat-sen will do in the next volume. 

Works cited in footnotes with minimal data will be found listed alpha¬ 
betically with full data in the Bibliography, which is divided into two 
sections. All entries with transliterated titles and Chinese and Japanese 
characters are listed in one section, and the remaining works in the other. 
We have avoided the constant repetition of p. and pp. The notation 2.27 
refers to page 27 of volume 2 (in Western or modern-bound books) or 
chUan (of traditional Chinese works). 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Places mentioned in the text are as far as possible shown on one or 
more maps; page numbers of such maps are in italics in the Index. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION: THE OLD ORDER 


HISTORY AND CHINA’S REVOLUTION 

The history of modern China - what is now thought to have happened 
there - is full of controversy. Major events are known but their signifi¬ 
cance is disputed. Meanwhile many minor events remain unknown or dis¬ 
regarded. 

The first cause of controversy is widespread historical ignorance due to 
the lack of a generally accepted body of research and writing in this under¬ 
developed field. I say ‘historical ignorance’ because the task of history is 
to understand the circumstances, motives and actions of all parties con¬ 
cerned, and an unbalanced knowledge, of one side only, may leave us still 
quite ignorant of the other side in a conflict, and therefore less able to 
comprehend it. 

For example, British documents on the Opium War of 1840-2 were 
published extensively at the time, but Chinese documents not until ninety 
years later, in 1932. Moreover, the documents of both sides give primarily 
official points of view; the wartime experience of ordinary Chinese people 
was less well recorded and has been less studied. Even this seemingly well 
known event is still imperfectly understood. For instance, how far were 
Chinese local people merely passive spectators of Anglo-Ch’ing hostilities ? 
How far were they moved to patriotic resistance ? Opinions and instances 
differ. 

A second cause of controversy is the broad cultural gap that separated 
the major historical protagonists - not only the cultural differences in 
language, thought, and values between the foreign invaders of China and 
the resistant Chinese ruling class in the nineteenth century, but also the 
similar differences between that ruling class and the great mass of the 
Chinese people, once they became revolutionary in the twentieth century. 
In short, China’s modern history records two great dramas - first, the 
cultural confrontation between the expanding Western civilization of 
international trade and warfare, and the persistent Chinese civilization 
of agriculture and bureaucracy; and second, arising out of the first. 
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the fundamental transformation of China in the greatest of all revolu¬ 
tions. 

These vast movements of conflict and change - between China and the 
outside world, between China old and new - have produced distinct points 
of view in the historical record and among historians. Most obvious to 
Western historians is the Victorian view of the world with which the 
British, French and American expansionists set up the unequal treaty 
system in the mid-nineteenth century. They believed in the nation state, 
the rule of law, the beneflts of individual rights, Christianity and scientific 
technology, and the use of warfare in the service of progress. 

Similarly identifiable is the old Chinese ruling-class view of the world 
which believed in the classical Confucian teachings and the universal 
supremacy of the Son of Heaven, who maintained his rule by the edifying 
example of his virtuous conduct at the top of a harmonious social order of 
hierarchy and status. In this ancien rigime the classical learning tolerated 
only change-within-tradition, the extended family system dominated the 
individual, a doctrine of duty eclipsed any doctrine of rights, civil adminis¬ 
trators controlled the military and used the merchants, and the principles 
of moral conduct took precedence over human passions, material profit, 
and the letter of the law. Truly, two civilizations stood embattled. 

As the more ancient and less rapidly changing civilization gradually 
gave way before the more modern and dynamic, a pioneer generation of 
Chinese scholars and administrators pursued goals of reform, gradually 
working out a new view of the world and of China’s place in it. This new 
view, in an era of collapse, inevitably lacked the unity of its predecessor. 
Confusion of ideas grew as central authority declined, and only in the 
mid-twentieth century could a new historical orthodoxy become estab¬ 
lished through the application of Marxism-Leninism to China in the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

As the great Chinese revolution continues to unfold, the Maoist view 
of history will continue to evolve; so also will Western, Japanese and 
other outsiders’ views, and a degree of convergence between them is to be 
expected. Nevertheless, present-day ideas of what has happened in modern 
China, how and why, will continue to be highly controversial. The con¬ 
trast between Chinese and foreign, Confucian and Victorian, views of 
history in the nineteenth century has been succeeded by a conflict of 
various views today. The fact that these latter views share much more 
common ground as to the nature of modern history may only sharpen the 
controversies that arise between them. But the continuing struggle of 
ideas in the effort to understand the past origins of the present can only 
strengthen, in the end, the common bonds of understanding among peoples. 
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Although the foci of historical concern shift about from generation to 
generation, in the case of modern China certain unresolved problems of 
interpretation seem likely to pre-empt attention for some time to come. 
One major problem of interpretation is the degree and nature of foreign 
influence. Foreign activity in China increased markedly during the nine¬ 
teenth century, becoming steadily more influential and pervasive and 
eventually contributing to a metamorphosis of Chinese life from top to 
bottom. Yet the process of foreign impact and Chinese response began 
gradually, almost imperceptibly. The perception of this process has 
developed through a succession of phases with increasing intensity and 
sophistication. 

In the first phase it was recognized by observers both foreign and 
Chinese that the old agrarian-bureaucratic empire of China was no match 
for the expanding British and other empires of international trade and 
gunboats. The tempo of foreign aggression on China steadily accelerated. 
The Opium War of 1840-2 was followed within fifteen years by the 
Anglo-French invasion of 1857-60, within another decade or so by 
Russia’s occupation of Hi in 1871 and Japan’s take-over of Liu-ch’iu in 
1874, and within still another decade by the Sino-French war of 1885-5. 
Nine years later came the smashing Japanese victory over China in 1894-5, 
followed by the Scramble for Concessions of 1898 and the Boxer War of 
1900. These dramatic disasters were accompanied by a less tangible but 
more far-reaching collapse of China’s traditional self-image, her Sino- 
centric view of the world. 

In retrospect, China’s nineteenth-century experience therefore became a 
stark tragedy, an unforeseen and certainly enormous decline and fall 
almost without equal in history. This tragedy was the more bitter because 
it was so gradual, inexorable, and complete. The old order fought a rear¬ 
guard action, giving ground slowly but always against greater odds, each 
disaster followed by a greater, until one by one China’s asserted superiority 
over foreigners, the central power of the emperor at Peking, the reigning 
Confucian orthodoxy, and the ruling elite of scholar-officials were each 
in turn undermined and destroyed. 

A second perception gained ground among Chinese revolutionaries of 
the early twentieth century, who found themselves in a different world, as 
nationalists in an expanded international world of nationalisms. Under 
imperialist pressure the ancien rigime of the Ch’ing dynasty in China had 
taken on during the late nineteenth century an increasing burden of 
foreign special privilege. This had been indexed in the steady expansion 
of the unequal treaty system: the increase in the number of treaty ports 
from five in 1842 to about fifty in 1911; the extension of extraterritorial 
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consular jurisdiction over treaty-power nationals, their property, trade and 
industry; the expansion of foreign shipping in Chinese waters from gun¬ 
boats on the coast to steamship lines on main rivers; the employment of 
foreign administrators not only in the maritime customs but also in some 
native customs, post office and salt revenue administrations; the spread of 
missionary work into every province and into the fields of education and 
medicine; and a multitude of other features like foreign garrisons in 
Peking after 1900 and pre-emption of customs revenues after 1911 to pay 
off foreign loans and indemnities. All this represented the special influence 
in Chinese life of people from outside the country. For modern national¬ 
ists, what could be more provocative of patriot indignation ? More and 
more, from the period of World War I, this foreign invasion was called 
‘imperialism*, and imperialism was seen as a humiliation that must be 
wiped out. 

Another perception accompanied this view: that imperialism in China 
had been facilitated by Chinese weakness, not merely in military terms but 
in moral terms - in a lack of patriotic devotion, manifested in working for 
foreigners and profiting with them from the vicious traffic in opium or in 
coolies as well as from the evils of industrial exploitation of labour in port 
cities. Moral degeneracy was equally evident in warlord particularism, 
landlord selfishness, family-first nepotism. Most of all China’s weakness 
had inhered in the old ruling-class strata - the alien Manchu court, the 
out-of-date officials trained in ancient classics, the literati whose preroga¬ 
tives let them monopolize higher learning and culture, the landlords who 
exploited impoverished tenants. All this complex of institutions and 
practices could be summed up under ‘feudalism*. 

In this way China’s nineteenth-century disaster was perceived in the 
twentieth century under twin headings of feudalism and imperialism. These 
terms and the explication of them by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao 
have been used in the People’s Republic to describe China’s modern 
history. In a vast land still overwhelmingly agrarian, still mindful of the 
Japanese aggression of the 1930s and 1940s, the native ruling class and 
foreign invasion stand out as the two major evils inherited from the past 
and still to be combated today. 

The concept of imperialism has been expanded during its use in China. 
The role of imperialism as seen in retrospect has grown steadily since the 
1920s in the thinking of both the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist 
Party. It is built into the thought of Mao Tse-tung. Imperialism was at 
work from the Opium War onward, long before the rise of the Leninist 
type of finance-capitalist imperialism in the 1890s. Maoist imperialism not 
only goes further back in time to include the wars and gunboat diplomacy 
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of the era of commercial expansion in the early Victorian age; it also ex¬ 
pands the scope of imperialism to include nearly all forms of foreign 
contact in the nineteenth century, including Christian missions as cultural 
imperialism. Since the often-aggressive expansion of Western activities is 
plain in the record, historians generally feel justified in the broad con¬ 
clusion that the Chinese people were invaded, exploited and victimized by 
imperialism. This can hardly be disputed as a generalization. The aggres¬ 
sive expansion of Europe and its latter-day offshoots is a major fact of 
modern world history. 

The studies in this volume, however, are committed to being past- 
minded as well as present-minded, and therefore to reconstructing the 
views, motives and historical understanding of people at the time when 
events occurred. Since China’s historical consciousness has changed in the 
process of revolution, it is imperative to understand the Chinese self- 
image under the old order as well as the conditions of life then. Such an 
investigation, once undertaken, begins to fill out the picture of imperialism. 
From a unilateral force which overwhelms China from the outside, it be¬ 
comes a result of interaction, and as this interaction between China and the 
outside world is studied further, imperialism as a generality breaks down 
into a variety of factors and circumstances. 

It appears first that Chinese society was enormous in mass and extremely 
various in its local conditions. Because of its size, it was less easily in¬ 
fluenced from abroad, and the reactions to foreign contact were diverse 
and separated rather than uniform and concentrated. In general, China 
was remarkably self-sufficient: first of all in foreign trade, which remained 
a comparatively unimportant part of the economy. In the second place, 
the Ch’ing empire, by its conquest of Hi in the 1750s and its successful 
dealings with the Russians at Kiakhta and the British at Canton, had 
established a seemingly strong defensive position militarily. Finally, the 
ideology of imperial Confucianism under the Ch’ing was almost imper¬ 
vious to the acceptance of foreign political concepts. All these factors made 
for a remarkable self-sufficiency. But still another historical tradition also 
made China unresponsive to foreign aggression - this was the tradition 
of barbarian invasion and the absorption or neutralization of the bar¬ 
barians in the vastness of China’s society and culture. For this reason, 
imperial Confucianism had become a supranationalistic system which 
could not easily appreciate the sentiments of nationalists from outside 
countries. 

In this way the picture emerges of a Chinese state and society which, in 
the early 1800s, was self-sufficiently absorbed in its own domestic life 
and not capable of quick reaction to a Western invasion. The subsequent 
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Chinese interaction with the invaders did not meet the foreign system on 
its own terms. The Ch’ing dynasty, for example, was not primarily con¬ 
cerned with foreign trade and investment as functions important to the 
state. The Ch’ing regime was mainly concerned with preserving the 
agrarian social order over which it presided, and from which it derived 
its main sustenance. Foreign relations were a marginal concern. It was at 
first assumed that Westerners could, in fact, be taken marginally into the 
Chinese polity and social order and be permitted to function on its 
periphery, as other foreigners had done in the past. 

As a result of these conditions of size, self-sufficiency, unresponsiveness 
and lack of concern among the ruling class, the Ch’ing empire was ill- 
prepared for Western contact. Put in more positive terms, when this 
contact materialized in modern times, one clue to China’s collapse lay in 
the very success which China’s civilization had achieved in pre-modern 
times. To understand the collapse one must appreciate the earlier success, 
for it had been so great that China’s leaders were unprepared for disaster. 
As the reformer Liang Ch’i-ch’ao put it as late as 1896, ‘Here is a big 
mansion which has lasted a thousand years. ... It is still a magnificently 
big thing, but when wind and tain suddenly come up, its fall is fore¬ 
doomed. Yet the people in the house are still happily playing or soundly 
sleeping . . . quite indifferent.’' 

THE OLD SOCIETY 

Another set of unresolved problems of interpretation concerns the tradi¬ 
tional society - its social structure, the administrative institutions and 
ideology of its government and its economic growth. One widely held 
assumption is that this traditional society had created such an effective and 
balanced structure of ideas and practices that an innovative response to 
Western contact was difficult. In this view China’s ‘maturity’ was evi¬ 
denced in her stability, her capacity to maintain a steady state almost like 
the homeostasis of physiology. To put it another way, the accumulation 
of vested interests was so great as to inhibit change. The result was a 
tremendous inertia or persistence in established ways, a tendency to 
change only within tradition. This notion of China’s inertial momentum 
and non-responsiveness is supported also by the concept of the autonomy 
of culture - that Chinese ways were different, mutually reinforcing, and 
therefore resistant to outside stimuli. 

Broad conceptions of this sort may of course merely substitute for 

' Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Yin-ping-sbib bo-cbi, i.z, trans. in Ssu-yu Teng and John K. Fairbank, 
Cbim's response to tbe West, 155 . 
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thought. No doubt they display the degree of our present ignorance. Yet 
if history is to give understanding to non-historians, it must use general 
ideas. The essential prerequisite for generaliTing is a factual picture of the 
Chinese state and society, including its general conditions and institutional 
practices, about 1800. At this time China’s population was over 300 million, 
almost double that of Europe including Russia, and it is safe to say that her 
home market and domestic trade were also far greater than those of Europe. 

The inertial momentum of China’s social order was evident in the early 
nineteenth century at every level - among the common people in the 
peasant villages and market towns, among the dominant big families of 
the local elite or ‘ gentry ’, in the layers of imperial administration rising 
from the local magistracies all the way up to the court at Peking, and in 
the monarchy at the top of the human scene. This Chinese world (J’ien-hsia, 
‘all under heaven’) was considered to be, and to a large extent was, re¬ 
markably unified, homogeneous and long-lasting. 

The unity of the empire had been the first great achievement of Chinese 
civilization and it remained a major concern, for unity meant peace. And 
yet the mere size and diversity of the empire often made for disunity. The 
eighteen provinces were divided by nature into a number of discrete and 
clearly marked regions, each comparatively self-sufficient. The central 
Taiyuan plain and Fen river valley of Shansi province, for example, were 
bounded on two sides by mountains and on two sides by the Yellow 
River. The great irrigated basin of Szechwan was ringed by mountains 
and communicated with the rest of China mainly through the Yangtze 
gorges. Yunnan province in the south-west was a plateau not in easy 
touch with the rest of the country. The great rice baskets of the Canton 
delta, the Yangtze delta, and Hunan and Hupei provinces each provided 
a base for local power. South Manchuria, as foreigners have called it in 
the twentieth century, or in Chinese terms of 1800 Liao-tung, was another 
power base where the Ch’ing dynasty of the Manchus had built up its 
strength before taking over south of the Wall in 1644. 

Moreover, China stretched so far from north to south that the climatic 
difference created contrasting ways of life in the two regions. In the south 
and south-east, the heavy monsoon rainfall in summer facilitated double¬ 
cropping of rice. In contrast, the sparseness and unpredictability of rain¬ 
fall on the north-western Great Wall frontier left people there constantly 
in danger of famine. The dry farmers in the north could live in houses of 
tamped earth walls or simple sun-baked brick with thatched roofs, while 
the wet farmers of the south had to use kiln-baked brick and tile roofs. 
They also wore straw sandals or clogs instead of cloth shoes, and broad 
plaited hats against rain and sun rather than the fur-covered caps of the 
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north with ear flaps against winter cold. Much transport in the south was 
on waterways or, alternatively, on stone-paved paths not adequate for 
wheeled vehicles. Carrying poles, barrows and donkeys were universal, 
but the typical north China transport was by two-wheeled cart along dusty 
roads, frequently sunk several feet down into the loess soil scoured out 
by the wind. Most striking was the scenic contrast between the broad 
north China plain, dotted by walled villages that could defend them¬ 
selves against cavalry raiders, and the typical bill country of south China 
where cavalry were useless and farmsteads might be more widely scat¬ 
tered in smaller units amid a lush cover of trees and vegetation. Since 
irrigated rice culture was far more productive than dry cereal farming, 
south China had a higher per capita food supply and more landlordism 
and tenancy among farmers.^ 

The gradual spread of Chinese civili2ation, with its characteristic 
features of intensive agriculture, tightly-organized family life, and 
bureaucratic administration, had given an underlying homogeneity to the 
whole country north and south, east and west. Perhaps this homogeneity 
was greater in the minds of the ruling elite than a sociologist would have 
found it to be in fact. Nevertheless, it was generally assumed. Like political 
unity, cultural homogeneity was one of China’s great social myths, 
demonstrating the universality of the Confucian way of life. Consequently, 
regional differences and the forms of localism have not yet been much 
studied, for it had always been and still is the fashion to discuss the vast 
land of China as a unit. 

The sense of unity and homogeneity had been fostered by the extra¬ 
ordinary continuity of the Chinese way of life, which came down un¬ 
disrupted from neolithic times before the dawn of history. Hoe agri¬ 
culture by family groups in settled villages had emerged by the fifth 
millennium bc in the Wei valley near the great bend of the Yellow River 
(as at the site of Pan-p’o outside Sian). Despite occasional invasions of 
warrior-rulers, Chinese village life had evolved steadily from that time 
with a continuity seemingly unbroken by sudden changes, either social 
or technological. The maintenance of peace and order among the village 
communities had been the special concern of China’s equally ancient 
ruling class. Under successive dynasties it had gradually created complex 
institutions of bureaucratic government. Until after 1800 the agrarian- 
bureaucratic empire of China thus preserved a social order more ancient 
than, and very different from, the commercial-military society of Europe. 

* Of the notable series of Western geographers who described the terrain and ecology of 
China in the century before 1949, one of the most widely travelled was George B. Cressey, 
whose two general descriptions still have visual introductory value: China's geographic 
foimdalions (1934), La«d oj the )oo million (1955). 
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The individual’s prowess and aggressiveness, including his use of violence, 
had not been fostered in China’s agrarian communities as much as in the 
seafaring, warfare, exploration and overseas emigration of the Europeans. 

By 1800 we may assume that the ordinary peasants, who formed at 
least four-fifths of the population, were cultured individuals in the sense 
that they were well-schooled in the bonds of kinship, the duties of status, 
and the forms of politeness and social deportment, but generally illiterate 
or only semi-literate. Consequently their lives were less devoted to Con- 
fucian rationalism than to the lore, superstitions and Taoist-Buddhist 
religious observances of the folk culture. As farmers, most of them lived 
close to nature. They were accustomed to nature’s beauties but also 
suffered from epidemic diseases, for example, the prevalence of eye and skin 
ailments and intestinal parasites. As commoners, they were well aware of the 
ruling elite and its prerogatives, but they saw little of it directly and were 
chiefly absorbed in their own village-and-market-centre community. 

The usual village, perhaps one hundred households, was below the 
market level and not self-sufficient. Its real community centred on the 
market town, which was, of course, within walking distance not more 
than two or three miles away, so that a family member might go there 
and return on a periodic market day. The schedule of markets in one town, 
say on the third, sixth and eighth days of the ten-day cycle, would be 
integrated with the schedules of the adjacent towns, which might have 
their markets on the second, fourth, seventh and ninth days, or the third, 
fifth, eighth and tenth days of the cycle. In this way itinerant pedlars and 
merchants who operated out of a still larger market centre, could make the 
rounds of the market towns in its region. The lowest level or standard 
market town was usually surrounded by a dozen or eighteen villages, total¬ 
ling perh aps fifteen hu ndred h ouseholds or seven thousand people. From one 
of these village households an able-bodied male through the years might 
visit the market town a thousand times, and thus in its tea houses, its 
local temple or its occasional fairs and holiday celebrations have an 
opportunity to meet a large proportion of his market community. 

The basis of this community was not only economic - to exchange sur¬ 
plus farm or handicraft products so as to secure paper, iron implements, 
ceramic-ware or other imports - but also social. Since many villages were 
dominated by one kinship group, the rule of exogamous marriage led 
families to seek brides in other villages, usually through market town 
matchmakers. A secret society lodge, if present, would normally be cen¬ 
tred in the market town, and there also the peasant would meet any local 
members of the ruling class or representatives of officialdom. ^ 

3 G. W. Skinner, ‘Marketing and social structure in rural China’, JASy 24.1 (1964). 
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In this peasant society, the individual depended upon his own kinship 
group for his livelihood and for the security provided in modern societies 
through insurance, as well as for education, recreation and major social 
contact. From infancy he was trained to observe the proper familial re¬ 
lationships, especially filial piety. The three bonds {san-kang) of the classi¬ 
cal teaching were authoritarian, enjoining obedience to parents, subordi¬ 
nation of wives to husbands, and loyalty of subject to ruler. But the 
hierarchy of status within the nuclear family was only part of the kinship 
network that extended out into the common descent group or lineage 
with which most families were connected. 

The lineage (also called ‘clan’) was an autonomous organization that 
cut across class lines, often including the impoverished and incompetent 
at one extreme and those who had achieved elite status at the other. A 
lineage organization usually maintained its own temple and sacrifices to 
its ancestors as a religious ritual. It normally arranged marriages and might 
set up schools for the education of talented children. It strove to keep law 
and order among its members and prevent their conflicts developing into 
lawsuits entangled with officialdom. For the same reason its authority 
might undertake to ensure tax payments from its members. In time of dis¬ 
order it might even organize local militia for defence. The lineage’s 
position was recognized in Ch’ing law, which generally upheld the 
authority of elders and meted out punishments according to kinship 
status. Thus the state gave legal support to the family structure as an 
obvious way to maintain the social order. 

The full import of this subordination of individual to family is not 
easy for us to comprehend today. So absolute were the paternal authority 
and the virtue of filial obedience that a son who disobeyed parental instruc¬ 
tions could be punished and even killed by his father with legal impunity 
unless the killing were held ‘inhumane’. Alternatively, parents could ask 
the authorities to punish or even banish an unfilial son. ‘Scolding or 
beating a parent or visiting any kind of physical harm upon him carried 
the death sentence.’^ 

Deference to superiors within his kinship group prepared the peasant 
commoner to defer to his betters in the upper class. At the top of the 
market community were members of the local elite or shen-shih, a term 
generally translated as ‘gentry’, although its meaning is ambiguous. Max 
Weber’s influential analysis of Chinese society, made during World War I 
when modern studies had hardly begun, stressed the role of the literati as 
key functionaries in the Chinese state and social order. More recent work 
has built up the picture of these examination graduates, at their various 
* T’ung-tsu Ch’ii, Las' and tociety in traditional China, 28. 
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levels in the official hierarchy of degree holders. At the same time, other 
studies have stressed the key role of landlords in a land-hungry, agrarian 
society which by 1800 was feeling the strain of rapid population growth. 
There have thus been two approaches to understanding the role of the 
local elite which dominated the rural scene. One approach is socio¬ 
political and one economic. While these two approaches have sometimes 
created controversies of interpretation, perhaps it is not impossible to 
harmonize them if we look at each in turn. 

The bulk of the degree holders in the early nineteenth century were 
licentiates {sheng-yiian) who had passed the prefectural level of examination 
or else licentiates-by-purchase {chten-sheng) who had secured the equivalent 
status by money payments. The total of both groups together has been 
estimated at about 1,100,000 persons. The proportion between them was 
generally two to one, that is, a third of these first-level degree holders 
secured that status by making contributions to the government funds at 
established rates. Another group secxired their degree status by recommen¬ 
dation of higher officials but they constituted only a small proportion. 
Thus the triennial classical examinations offered the main opportunity for 
talent. 

Degree status, of course, did not in itself confer office. The passing of 
further examinations, the securing of recommendations, and finally, 
specific appointment were all necessary for one’s entrance into official life. 
A man who became a licentiate at age twenty-four might normally expect 
to pass the provincial examination and become a ‘recommended man’ 
{chii-jen) at age thirty-one and pass the metropolitan examination to be¬ 
come a ‘presented scholar’ {chin-shih) about age thirty-five, if he got that 
far. The degree holders thus formed a sharp pyramid. There were only 
about 2,000 primary administrative posts in the empire outside the capital, 
plus another 1,500 posts for educational officials; the whole civil bureau¬ 
cracy totalled on the statute books only about 20,000 civil officials plus 
about 7,000 military. This sparseness of the official class in power was 
paralleled by the small numbers of qualified degree holders likely to be 
extant at any one time: provincial graduates would total about 18,000, 
metropolitan graduates about 2,500, and the prestigious members of the 
Hanlin Academy at Peking about 650. Truly the office holders were a 
picked group. This has led to the view that the first-level degree holders, 
more than a million strong, should be regarded as ‘ scholar-commoners ’, 
a transitional group who had achieved exemption from labour service, 
for example, but had not yet established themselves actually in the official, 
class. These so-called ‘lower gentry’ were the local literati who might be 
available for tutoring, teaching, clerking and other forms of respectable 
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long-gown activity. It was the restricted number of the higher degree 
holders or ‘higher gentry’ who formed the immediate reservoir for 
officialdom and interpenetrated it as a functional group. 

In the local community, the lower gentry and any higher gentry who 
might be present performed many functions of leadership. They commonly 
superintended public works to keep up bridges, ferries, walls and temples, 
supported schools and academies, sponsored and printed local gazetteers, 
and participated in local sacrifices and Confucian rituals. They might also 
confront local disaster by organizing relief for refugees, the homeless, 
aged and destitute; and in time of disorder, they might with imperial 
approval finance, recruit and even lead militia forces. In all such activities, 
the local elite provided both financial means and personal leadership, 
making use of their prestige among the populace and their access to 
official circles, as well as their knowledge of the Confucian code of con¬ 
duct and local administration. They formed an underpinning to the 
magistrate and the official regime which it could not do without. In return 
the local elite, especially the upper gentry, commonly protected their 
economic position through their official contacts, since the state system 
provided no effective legal immunities to protect private property from 
official exactions or even seizure. Their prerogatives of influence with 
officialdom and freedom from manual labour or corporal punishment were 
jealously preserved. Gentry status was symbolized by the gentry style of 
life - the long gown and long fingernails, literacy and leisure for aesthetic 
enjoyment, civility and etiquette, a life apart from the common mass. In 
times of stability this local elite or ruling class had a strong self-conscious¬ 
ness and cohesion. Its ideal was that of the extended family residing in its 
big house with courtyards for several generations and many servants all 
within one compound.* 

One way to reconcile the roles of the gentry as socio-political function¬ 
aries and as landlords is to recognize the distinction between the individual 
and the family. In brief, degrees by their nature could be held only by 
individuals whereas property was held and passed on in families. The 
important non-economic functions of the literati just described were per¬ 
formed by individuals who were also members of families, in a society 
in which landlordism, especially in south China, was tied in with familism. 
Since property was to be protected less by legal safeguards than by official 
contacts, scholar-gentry could use their political-social status to preserve 
the economic position of landlord-gentry. The two functional elements, 
scholar-gentry and landlord-gentry, were not incompatible but mutually 
reinforcing, often overlapping, and sometimes identical. The local elite 

* Sec Ping-ti Ho, The ladder of suesess in imperial China and works cited therein. 
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in the early nineteenth century may be seen as consisting, first of all, of 
families who held property, principally in land, and from whom, in the 
second place, came the great part of the successful examination candidates. 
Although some degree holders made their way as individuals living by 
their talents and sometimes moving far up in the social scale, those who 
got started without the family support of early leisure for study and a 
tradition of scholarship at home were undoubtedly rather few. 

The landlord-gentry family seems to have had a special capacity for 
self-perpetuation. It might marry its sons at a younger age than the 
peasantry. They might bring in more concubines or secondary wives and 
enjoy a lower rate of infant mortality so that the gentry family, with more 
offspring, might have more chance of producing talent among them. An 
established family might also diversify its human and material resources, 
setting up bases both in the village and in the big market town. Destitu¬ 
tion or disorder in the countryside might leave the town part of the family 
intact, whereas a dynastic change or official disaster in the town might 
leave the country seat intact. Civil war or invasion might find family 
members on both sides, working opposite sides of the street. The estab¬ 
lished families of old China set great store by having many sons and main¬ 
taining the family-lineage structure. This required ostentatious display in 
connection with births, weddings and funerals, the cultivation of official 
contacts, and investment in scholarship so that sons might rise through 
the examinations. 

The socio-political functions of individual degree holders thus went 
hand-in-hand with the economic functions of landlord-gentry families; 
no either/or choice need be made today between these two analytic bases 
of the local elite. Nevertheless, rival interpretations have been fostered by 
historical circumstances: first, the flow of degree-holders ceased with the 
abolition of the old examination system in 1905; subsequently landlordism 
or at least absenteeism apparendy increased, so that the agrarian revolu¬ 
tion of recent times has found a prime target in the ‘local strongmen and 
oppressive gentry’ {t'u-hao lieh-shen) who remained landlords but became 
more exploitative and ceased to be local community leaders. The actual 
working of this large-scale absentee landlord system in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries has been illuminated by documents showing 
the activities of ‘landlord bursaries’ (tsu-chan) or land management offices 
in the lower Yangtze region, in the era from the 1890s to the 1930s. These 
bursaries represented the lineages or clans that established them and 
might also represent other big families on a commission basis. They 
collected rents, paid taxes, charged fees, and employed rent collectors 
who lived in the countryside as well as clerks and workmen at the main 
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offices. They also secured the assistance of yamen underlings in their 
contact with tenants. A bursary’s books might cover several thousand 
mou of land, on which tenants would be cultivating a great number of 
small and scattered plots under rent contracts which bore no date of 
expiration and might be inherited from father to son. Tenancies under these 
contracts could be bought and sold. They could be inherited and sub¬ 
divided among sons or, on the contrary, concentrated by tenants who 
accumulated holdings themselves. While inheritable, the contracts did 
not create a ‘legal serfdom’ but permitted a degree of mobility. In general, 
the average rent paid by a tenant in the lower Yangtze area would be over 
50 per cent of the crop, whereas the average land tax paid by his landlord 
would be only about 13 pet cent of the amount of rent. Rent notices 
issued by a bursary would be delivered by rent collectors, who might be 
local village headmen or priests or even widows. To enforce collections, 
warrants might be issued from the local yamen and its runners might be 
used to arrest defaulters, their expenses being paid by the landlord 
bursary. Thus at least in this most productive region of China at the end 
of the nineteenth century, there was plainly a close relationship between the 
local authorities and the landlord lineages represented by bursary offices. 
Bursary clerks would list bad tenants, and magistrates through their runners 
would make arrests because of a common interest between state and land¬ 
lord in collecting the rents from which the land tax could then be 
paid.® 

The documentation of similar activities in earlier periods and other 
regions is less detailed. By 1800 the big households (ta-hu) of the Chinese 
countryside may have maintained some sort of balance between conscien¬ 
tious leadership of the community and selfish family-centred exploitation 
of tenants; but the proportions of this balance are still another unresolved 
question. Tenancy is known to have been less in the generally less pro¬ 
ductive fanning areas of north and north-west China where less surplus 
crop could be grown, harvested, transported or marketed to urban con¬ 
sumers. But this may be viewed as a picture of poverty so great that land¬ 
lordism could not be made to pay. Meanwhile, the incidence of peasant 
poverty, unrest and rebellion in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies is becoming increasingly well documented. The unresolved prob¬ 
lem how far the local elite were community leaders or exploiters in this 
way merges into the problem of peasant poverty and the Chinese living 
standard in general. 

‘ Eight articles in Japanese by the late Prof. Yuji Muramatsu are summarized by him in ‘A 
documentary study of Chinese landlordism in late Ch’ing and early republican Kiangnan’, 
BSOAS, 29.3 (1966) 366-99. 
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Here we confront one basic and overwhelming fact, the full implica¬ 
tions of which have still not been worked out by historians: the Chinese 
population had at least doubled in the eighteenth century and this general 
increase continued down to 1850 although at a slower rate. The social 
repercussions of this increase were evidenced in many ways: the landless 
poor grew in number and many migrated out of crowded areas. In the 
places where such migrants settled, communications might remain in¬ 
adequate and government administration ineffective. In newly settled 
areas of marginal subsistence, there naturally ensued destitution, lawless¬ 
ness and rebellious movements such as that of the White Lotus. Govern¬ 
ment was in turn demoralized and Ch’ing prestige damaged (see chapter 
3). Increase of rice prices, exhaustion of granary stores, government ex¬ 
hortations to be frugal and economize, and many other symptoms of 
strain are recorded in the mid-Ch’ing era.’ 

Yet population growth was by no means an unmixed disaster. It repre¬ 
sented a great increase in the consuming public and so fostered a great 
growth of the domestic market economy, increasing the demand for 
specialized regional products. The resulting growth of trade stimulated 
the further organization of banking and credit and the use of new insti¬ 
tutions - guilds and merchant associations - as well as new devices such 
as bills of exchange and transfer taels. In short the early modern growth 
or population and trade, in China as in parts of contemporary Europe, 
moved toward commercialization and enlarged the role of the merchant. 

The vast historical record produced by scholar-officials had devoted 
little attention to the merchant class. As early as the Han period, trade 
was an important part of Chinese life, but merchants seldom succeeded 
in gaining independent status for themselves as a group. Quite the con¬ 
trary, they remained subordinate to officialdom, obliged to secure official 
licences and pay official taxes while at the same time dependent on per¬ 
sonal relations with bureaucrats to avoid being unofficially squeezed out 
of business. As a result of this official domination of the merchant, the 
Chinese written record stresses the institutions of government and the 
thought and literature of the scholar class, whereas personal observation 
of Chinese urban life from the time of the monk Ennin or Marco Polo 
down to the present day has usually emphasized its bustling commercial 
character - a real paradox! 

Economic enterprise in the old China, like a political career or social 
life generally, was based on the family unit and depended on the cultiva¬ 
tion of personal relationships. Thus, trade depended on the family firm, 

’ Dwight H. Perkins, Agricultural development in China, 1)68-1968, passim. Suzuki Chusei, 
Sbimbo ebukisbi kenkyu, ch. i. 
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in which kinship created the essential bonds of loyalty. Individuals in a 
family firm bore an unlimited liability but by the same token could expect 
family backing in a crisis. In the absence of impersonal legal safeguards 
and institutions of insurance and commercial law, the principal assets of a 
merchant were his good name and his guarantors, but equally important 
was his personal relationship with official authorities from whom his 
firm might have to obtain a formal or informal sanction to do business. 
The chief defence of the commercial class against official manipulation 
and exploitation was merchant group solidarity. From very early times 
shops of one kind were situated together on a city street. Merchants in the 
same line flocked together by order, and by the late T’ang or Sung in their 
interaction with officialdom, they developed guilds. 

In the lateral growth of their personal relations, merchants followed the 
same general practices as scholars, who developed personal bonds first 
vertically with their teachers, examiners and patrons to whom they were 
beholden. Hori2ontally they developed close personal relations with other 
scholars of the same year in the examinations, or of the same teacher, or 
of the same academy or school of thought. These relations created the 
patronage networks of scholar-official life. In the case of merchants, their 
vertical relations with officialdom were probably outweighed by their 
common bonds horizontally with others in the same line of trade or handi¬ 
craft production, in other words, with their closest competitors. In par¬ 
ticular, merchants at a distance from home developed strong ties with 
other traders from the same place. This became the basis for the Lands- 
mannschaften, or regional associations according to native place {fung- 
hsianghui). These merchant associations like the Ningpo Guild in Shanghai, 
or the Canton Guild in Peking, sometimes found it expedient to cater to 
the scholar-gentry as well. The result was a tremendous proliferation of 
Landsmannschaften, organized sometimes purely by native place and some¬ 
times by line of trade. But until the nineteenth century these voluntary 
associations had seldom reached the point of consolidating merchant 
interests and power. Instead the guilds in their various lines of trade and 
representing various trading places remained fragmented each in their 
own bailiwick.® 

Government had kept the merchant class under control by a variety of 
measures. One was government licensing in certain lines such as salt 
production and distribution, or mining of copper for making cash. 
Another was direct control, like the domination of the rice trade through 
the grain tribute system of shipments from the lower Yangtze to Peking, 
or the control of silks and ceramics from imperial manufacturies at 
* Ho Ping-ti, Cbtmg-kuo bui~kuan sbib~!m (An historical survey of Ldmdsmarmscbaften in China). 
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Soochow, Hangchow or Ching-te-chen. On the whole, however, the 
government maintained a dominant position rather than a strict monopoly. 
This was accomplished basically by the principle of licensing, which 
brought in revenue to the government, unofficial perquisites to officials 
operating the system, and an official sanction and opportunity for the 
merchants. The principal examples that have been studied are the Cohong 
of Canton, and the salt merchants of Yangchow. 

By about 1800 after the doubling of population in the preceding cen¬ 
tury, the growth in domestic trade can be inferred from its spillover into 
international channels. Beginning thus on the periphery, we may note the 
rapid expansion of the tea trade between the Cohong and the British East 
India Company at Canton, and the contemporary growth of the rice 
trade with Bangkok under the cover of tributary trade from Siam to 
China. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cenmries the tributary 
trade with Liu-ch’iu and thus indirectly with Japan (Satsuma) showed a 
similar increase, as well as Chinese trade directly to Nagasaki. The rise of 
the Chinese junk trade to Japan, Liu-ch’iu, Manila and south-east Asia 
(Nanyang) must be seen as an index to the much greater development of 
China’s domestic coastal and riverine trade using very similar shipping. 
The junk trade that went from Amoy to the Nanyang was matched by the 
flow of Chinese shipping from Ningpo and the lower Yangtze ports to 
southern Manchuria. As another index of this domestic commercial 
growth, we know that the Grand Canal transport system by this time was 
a channel for a dominant and growing private trade carried on transport 
vessels by private merchants, in addition to the tribute rice cargoes carried 

In short, it may be assumed that economic growth was under way in 
China on a massive scale decades before the opening up of treaty ports. 
The eighteenth-century population growth had been made possible only 
through a growth of domestic commerce, exchanging surplus produce 
between specialized producing-areas in the north and south. Foreign 
participation in the trade of China through Canton was well established 
after 1760, but it did not represent a foreign invasion of China so much as 
a point of contact between Europe’s maritime trade and China’s domestic 
continental trade. The latter indeed was often superior in volume and 
quality of product to the European commercial goods. China was receiv¬ 
ing from abroad raw cotton, silver and often unsaleable woollen goods, 
while exporting valuable teas, silks, porcelains, lacquerware and other 
handicraft products. The size of this commercial growth within China 
before 1840 remains unmeasured. It bears directly on the similarly un¬ 
resolved questions of the beginnings of a Chinese capitalism and the 
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disequilibrating effect of commercial growth upon society and govern¬ 
ment. 

Still another unresolved question arises regarding agriculture. As 
population increased, we know more land was cultivated, the new margi¬ 
nal-soil crops (potatoes, maize, peanuts, tobacco, opium poppy, etc.) 
were more widely used as weU as faster-ripening strains of rice, and yet 
agriculture also had to become more labour-intensive - that is, pro¬ 
ductivity per cultivator declined. The farming populace, working as hard 
as ever but confronting the law of diminishing returns, produced less 
surplus per capita and became more impoverished. 

We cannot yet draw a balance between the technological and distri- 
butionist explanations of modern China’s rural poverty. Without the 
modern technology of scientific farming, including chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides, improved crop strains, consolidated fields, storage and market¬ 
ing facilities, better tools, new management and the greater capitalization 
all such things imply, it seems obvious that China’s rural living stan¬ 
dard could never have kept up with recent population growth. In the 
early nineteenth century, at any rate, the potential surplus that might 
have been mobilized from agriculture to modernize it was not being so 
mobilized. 

Pre-modern agrarian technology and maldistribution of the available 
surplus seem to have been cognate factors that reinforced each other. 
China’s weakness in rural productivity unfortunately coincided with the 
many social evils, uneconomic practices and failures of government listed 
in the distributionist explanation of China’s economic retardation: the 
agricultural surplus, such as it was, got misused in many ways. Among the 
populace, much labour was underemployed, particularly in the north 
China winter. Potential savings were squandered in ostentatious displays 
for birthdays, marriages and funerals, which in turn produced the waste 
of grave mounds and the fragmentation of holdings. More important, 
landlord rents, usury and official taxes supported upper class parasitism, 
leisure and luxury consumption including much personal service. Most 
important, government lacked the strength, the ideas and the impulse to 
shatter tradition and lead toward economic development.® In this volume, 
of course, we see more of these accumulating problems than of their 
solutions. 

® Dwight H. Perkins, ed. China’s modem economy in historical perspective, esp. 49-84: Carl Riskin, 
‘Surplus and stagnation in modern China’; W. E. Willmott, ed. Economic organization in 
Chinese society. 
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GOVERNMENT 

One mystery of the Chinese empire was its capacity to govern so large a 
populace with so small an official establishment. The explanation must 
begin with a look at how the local magistrate functioned. 

A hsien (county or district) magistrate appointed from Peking came 
into a scene that was far from lacking in local authorities and a local power 
structure; his first task was to work out his relationship with the local 
elite. After he had had audience of the emperor in Peking, he journeyed 
by the official post to his county seat to take up his appointment. He might 
travel for a month or more by daily stages from one town to the next 
along the post routes. At each stop he would be received by local magis¬ 
trates and housed in the post stations. When he was eventually welcomed 
to the yamen (or big compound of government offices, residence, jail, 
treasury and warehouse) in his hsien city, a magistrate would have 
brought with him two types of personal assistants - first, his personal 
servants, and second, his private secretaries, who were advisers or special¬ 
ists in administration. These were known as (literally, ‘tent friends’) 
and would be men of scholar status, usually degree holders well versed 
particularly in managing legal or fiscal affairs. Both his servants and his 
sectc*aries would be paid by the magistrate personally. They came with 
him to a strange area, for the famous ‘law of avoidance’, forbidding an 
official to serve in his own province, made him and his staff outsiders, 
probably unacquainted with the local dialect and unconnected with local 
interests. 

In their yamen, these newcomers would find two groups - first, the 
body of clerks who handled the inside paperwork of the yamen and knew 
its files and special concerns; second, the outside ‘runners’ or police 
personnel who dealt with the populace on behalf of the yamen to maintain 
order, collect taxes, catch criminals or the like. These local members of 
the magistrate’s staff of course had their roots widespread in the local 
scene, and the magistrate’s first task was to superintend their work in his 
own interest. He accordingly placed his personal servants in charge of 
the yamen gate, to control ingress and exit, and in charge ot the clerk’s 
procedures, to control the handling of documents. A balance might thus 
be struck between the imperial official coming in from outside and the 
indigenous apparatus through which he handled the problems of his 
jurisdiction. 

One feature of the usual magistracy was its superficial position in a 
region of perhaps 200,000 or 250,000 inhabitants where the magistrate 
was the sole commissioned representative of the central government. The 
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result of this superficiality was that the magistrate could do his job only 
in close cooperation with the local gentry leadership. In theory his prime 
virtue was to be ‘close’ {ch'in) to the common people. In fact, he had to 
keep in close touch with the elite. Peking depended upon his cooperation 
with them to maintain stability. The dynasty needed to prevent the hsien 
administration becoming a purely pro-gentry regime and for this it was 
essential to keep the gentry imbued with a spirit of concern for the 
populace. No dynasty could provide a better government than the gentry 
desired. In short, the Ch’ing central government was highly centralized 
but extremely superficial. It prevented local autonomy but put a great 
responsibility on its magistrates to cooperate with the local elite. The 
regulations were rigid but in universal terms. They had to be applied to 
the local scene. Conformity to them was enjoined by fear of punishment 
but often had to be worked out by negotiation. 

Another feature of local government was that it did not have a separate 
budget but was expected to operate mainly on customary fees secured 
from the locality and thus pay its own way. Corruption was thus built 
into it (at least in the modern Western sense of the term) by the custom of 
tax-farming. Tax revenues were expected by the government in the 
amount of pre-set quotas. The yamen clerks and runners both lived off 
their customary fees and the magistrate off his take of the local revenues, 
from which he both maintained his administration and made his quota 
payments. The Ch’ing problem was therefore not to avoid irregular 
exactions but rather to avoid excessive ones. 

This created a government by interest groups. It was heavily weighted 
in favour of the local gentry, who were able to work out the best arrange¬ 
ments in tax payments and thus, in effect, secure regressive taxation, the 
rich paying proportionally less and the poor paying more. If one became 
sufficiently rich and well connected one might have to pay the government 
very little. Gentry participation in local administration, utilizing their 
degree status and special contacts and privileges, was hardly a form of 
representative government but rather a form of elitism, even when the 
gentry conscientiously undertook the responsibilities of paternal or 
benevolent rule. As a result, the equity and efficacy of Ch’ing adminis¬ 
tration depended heavily on the morale of the local populace and the self- 
discipline and restraint of the gentry leadership in each region.‘o 

StUl another feature of the dynastic government was thus its personal 
quality. The emperor was a father figure writ large. The loyalty of officials 
and gentry was due to him and his line in concrete personal terms, just 

Tung-tsu aC^,Ljocal government in China tmdtr tbeCb'ing-, John R. Watt, The district maffstrate 
in late imperial China', Yeh-chien Wang, Lsmd taxation in imperial China, lyjo-ifii. 
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as his magistracy over the empire was conducted through his personal 
acts of rule from day to day. His dynasty’s ultimate claim to power stem¬ 
med from its capacity to maintain unified control over the Chinese state 
and society. Today the unity of China has a modern value in the language 
of nationalism, to maintain China as a nation among nations. But in pre- 
modern times, the essential value of unity was to give the Chinese people 
security by suppressing civil strife, local anarchy and bandit disorder. 
Disunity spelt disaster in the old days primarily because it meant civil 
war and insecurity for elite and commoners alike. Unity meant peace and 
therefore plenty. It was an ideal thoroughly established in the Chinese 
value system since the era of Warring States (403-221 bc) if not before. 
Peace and order sanctioned dynastic rule. They were to be achieved by the 
central power of a dynasty which sat on top of its territorial bureaucratic 
administration and beneath this level maintained local control through 
the loyalty of the lineage structure and gentry leadership. Such loyalty was 
the product of Confucianism; China’s traditional polity can be under¬ 
stood only in Confucian terms. 

The activities of government may be divided between the formal 
bureaucratic structure that descended territorially only to the hsien 
magistrate’s level and the informal network of leadership and influence 
of gentry families in each locality. This division was evident in the re¬ 
solution of conflicts. In general, the magistrate’s court provided legal 
recourse only after informal mediation had proved ineffective. The resolu¬ 
tion of conflicts was encouraged through the family and lineage as well 
as through guilds and other non-governmental agencies. The formal 
‘clan rules’ enjoined the members of a lineage by all means to avoid law 
suits and setde all conflicts within the clan under the auspices of the 
elders, beyond the clutches of the yamen underlings. Disputes in civil law 
and commercial matters were thus left as far as possible under the juris¬ 
diction of lineages, commercial guilds and other informal bodies. 

The Ch’ing code listed some four thousand offences in specific terms 
and provided penalties for them, also in specific terms. The five gradua¬ 
tions of punishment began with the light bamboo and then the heavy 
bamboo, which were prescribed for some one thousand offences It was 
customary for a prescribed one hundred blows with the bamboo to be 
actually reduced to forty, but this would still be a serious danger to life 
through infection following the punishment. The third grade was penal 
servitude. This carried with it the heavy costs of paying fees and bribes 
to jailors to keep a prisoner adequately fed and cared for through their 
corrupt ministrations. The fourth grade was exile or banishment, either 
for life or for a certain distance or for military service on the frontier. 
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Finally, the death penalty at the top grade was prescribed for some eight 
hundred offences and in increasing degrees of severity, including strang¬ 
ling, decapitation, exposure of the corpse, and dismemberment by slicing 
or ‘one thousand cuts 

The Ch’ing judicial system rose upward through a territorial hierarchy 
of some six different levels. It began with the 1,500 hsien or counties (also 
called districts) and similar regions and then proceeded to the higher levels 
of the 180 prefectures and the 18 provinces. Thence cases went to the 
Board of Punishments at the capital and then to a fifth level, the three high 
courts. The emperor was the top level. He might confirm or reject recom¬ 
mendations concerning capital cases sent up from below. The system was 
elaborately organi2ed and punishments were carried out with great 
exactitude, at least according to the record. Precedents were cited, but 
cases were quoted not as legally binding but only as analogies. 

In practice mere matters of bambooing were usually settled at the hsien 
level and only reported further. While the magistrate might deal sum¬ 
marily with minor cases, he would have to send serious ones involving 
penal servitude or heavier sentences on up to his superiors with a recom¬ 
mended penalty. A magistrate would be guided by his legal secretary 
{mu-yu) who, however, could not be present in the court. He would be 
under pressure to apprehend a criminal within a certain time limit and 
close cases by certain deadlines. A robber, for example, must be detected 
within four months, and so a magistrate would set deadlines for his run¬ 
ners, who would be rewarded or penalized according to their performance. 
In his court, a magistrate could inflict judicial torture both on plaintiff 
and on defendant, using standard instruments for flogging, slapping the 
face, squeezing the fingers or ankles, and the like. Sentence could be given 
only according to some definite legal provision, and parties were expected 
to sign their confessions and sign and accept decisions. But a magistrate, 
in turn, was subject to severe penalties for wrong judgments and, if 
error was proved against him, he could be subjected to the same punish¬ 
ment as the wronged person. 

In applying the law the magistrate was guided by both the 436 funda¬ 
mental laws (/«) of the late Ch’ing code and by the 1,900 or so supple¬ 
mentary cases (//), but the provisions of these two types of laws might be 
contradictory. The law was not primary nor entirely pervasive and it re¬ 
mained both ambiguous and uncertain. The magistrate thus had to tread 
warily and was not in a secure position as a judge. He also had to steer 
by the private interests involved in a case and reach judgments that would 
not result in gentry complaint through other channels to his superiors. 
Law was a headache for any magistrate sitting as a judge. Among the 
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public it was generally ruinous for all concerned. The fees paid to yamen 
runners might bankrupt plaintiff as well as defendant. Consequently, 
litigation played a rather small role in the Chinese society of the Ch’ing. 
Imperial edicts even urged the populace to avoid the courts rather than 
crowd into them. The prejudice against going to court extended to those 
who wrote briefs. They were condemned for fomenting litigation. The 
legal profession was not recognized in this land without lawyers. Most of 
all, the law was seen as a buttress of the personal relationships that should 
obtain in the family and lineage. The law expressed Confucian social 
norms. When they were being properly observed, recourse to law should 
be unnecessary." 

On balance one can only conclude that traditional China at the local 
level was dominated by the extended family or lineage, not least because 
it was the main support of the hierarchic structure of roles enjoined by the 
classical teachings about kinship. It taught obedience to superiors, 
whether father or husband, gentry or official. The bureaucracy with its 
various devices for political control represented the ruler and sought 
obedience to him. But the bureaucracy played a minor role in the life of 
the common people, while the lineage system played the major role. In 
the revolution of modern times, the balance has shifted so that the bureau¬ 
cracy now dominates and the family-clan has been largely broken up. But 
the Ch’ing state of the early 18oos can be understood only on the old basis. 

The Ch’ing imperial government retained the basic three-part structure 
that had been established under the Ming in 1368 and later: a civil govern¬ 
ment headed by the court, where the Son of Heaven ruled as well as 
reigned; a military echelon that maintained order both within the Wall 
and on the frontiers; and a supervisory system that scrutinized the func¬ 
tioning of administration at all levels. Each part of this dynastic tripod 
had been inherited from the Ming; only certain improvements had been 
added by the Manchus. 

In the civil administration the metropolitan government was organized 
in the Six Ministries (Liu-pu), which in Western parlance have been 
called ‘boards’ under the Ch’ing because Manchu and Chinese presidents 
and vice-presidents acted collegially at their head. This six-fold structure 
had come down from the T’ang and divided all kinds of administration 
under the categories of personnel, revenue, ceremonies, war, punish¬ 
ments and public works. This six-fold structure was reflected in every 
yamen from the provincial governments down to those of prefectures and 
counties. The governors of the eighteen provinces with few exceptions 
administered their regions jointly with governors-general who, in most 

“ Derk Bodde and Clarence Morris, La» in imperial China and works cited therein. 
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cases, were responsible for two provinces and thus worked with two 
governors. As a general rule, governors under the Ch’ing were Chinese 
and governors-general Manchus. Each of them had his own battalion of 
troops for his personal security. In reporting the affairs of a province the 
governor-general and governor normally memorialized the emperor to¬ 
gether. At the territorial levels of administration below them - in the 
circuits or tao consisting of two or more prefectures (/»), which in turn 
consisted of two or more counties (hsien), and in the fifteen hundred or so 
counties or similar bodies at the lowest level - the official posts were held 
almost entirely by Chinese. 

In the military branch, remnants of the Ming garrisons {wet and so) 
had been made the original nuclei under the Ch’ing of the ‘green bat¬ 
talions ’ or Army of the Green Standard {lii-jing), stationed in small posts 
all over the country. As the ultimate force in reserve the Manchus had 
added to this structure their own garrisons of banner troops. Long before 
their seizure of north China the Manchu nation-in-arms had been organ¬ 
ized in combined civil and military units known as banners. Under the 
banner system the Manchu fighting men belonged by birth to one of 
eight banners and were allotted their own lands in various areas for their 
livelihood. To this original administrative structure had been added eight 
Mongol banners and eight Chinese banners. All together, the twenty- 
four banners could produce on demand striking forces directly loyal to the 
Ch’ing dynasty. Their officers were appointed by the throne and their 
livelihood granted by the dynasty in the form of lands or stipends. The 
banners had no territorial base in any single area, and the Ch’ing promo¬ 
tion of officers in the forces saw to it that no personally-led groupings and 
so no disloyalty ever appeared. 

The supervisory organs were primarily represented by the Censorate, 
again an institution inherited from the T’ang and earlier. Censorate per¬ 
sonnel were drawn from the regular civil service for a term of years and 
returned later to the main stream. They served in offices attached to the 
Six Boards at the capital and in fifteen circuits in the provinces, performing 
duties of investigation, scrutiny and impeachment of fellow officials. The 
censors’ ancient duty of also remonstrating with the sovereign was not 
abandoned entirely but under the Ch’ing it took a secondary place. Certain 
other agencies also supervised the administration on behalf of the monarch 
- first of all, the dynastic family. Its princes were carefully kept out of 
power at court or in the provinces but might be called upon in time of 
need to deal with critical problems. The dynastic family was a reservoir 
of personnel available to assist the throne and schooled to support the 
succession to it. By the Ch’ing tradition, a dying monarch left his sue- 
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ceeding son’s name in a sealed box, and his wishes had the force of 
ancestral law. To be sure, this had not prevented fratricide among the 
sons of K’ang-hsi and the suspicion that his successor, Yung-cheng, had 
usurped the throne (in the end, he encompassed the death of five of his 
brothers). Another element of surveillance was provided by eunuchs of 
the palace, a necessary feature of the harem, which in turn was needed to 
provide a large corps of sons among whom a talented successor might be 
found. The Ming experience of eunuch tyranny had led to strict rules 
among the Ch’ing against their rise to power, and they were generally 
kept out of government work. Instead, the Ch’ing at first found their 
most trusted servitors in Chinese bondservants (originally household 
slaves) and Chinese bannermen, who staffed many high offices in the first 
century of Ch’ing rule. Eunuchs, however, remained indispensable in the 
palace and finally had their brief day under the Empress Dowager as a 
woman ruler in the late nineteenth century. 

Sitting on top of these three echelons - civil, military and supervisory - 
the emperor in his day-to-day administration dealt with a number of 
organs that helped preserve his power or helped him exercise it. Special 
offices handled the affairs of the imperial nobility and of the imperial clan 
and the bannermen as well as the imperial household in the palace with 
its eunuchs. The Imperial Household Department (Nei-wu Fu) collected 
very extensive revenues from a variety of sources - imperial lands, special 
taxes and tribute payments, including those on the Canton trade, monopo¬ 
lies of ginseng and furs, fines and confiscations, and the imperial kilns 
and silk manufactories. But these immense resources were kept secret, a 
special support of the Manchu dynasty, and quite separate from the 
revenues of the civil government. 

At Peking thousands of clerks in hundreds of offices copied and filed 
hundreds of thousands of documents. In the course of all this scrivenirg 
and communicating, a traditional distinction had been made between the 
inner court and the outer court. The outer court was the formal top of 
the administration in the Six Boards and other high offices, including the 
Grand Secretariat (Nei-ko) inherited from the Ming. In the inner court 
were the less formal advisers and tools of the emperor - princes, empresses, 
concubines, eunuchs and others who assisted his administration on a 
personal basis, including at first certain ‘ inner Grand Secretaries ’ selected 
for this work and eventually the Grand Councillors (Chiin-chi ta-ch’en), 
who were set up about 1729 as a still less formal and more efficient body, 
originally to handle military campaigns. Through these various means 
and by complex procedures the imperial will was formed and expressed, 
providing the top decisions of the governmental pyramid. 
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In the administrative process, the official post brought memorials to the 
emperor in person from his high officials in the provinces. The Ch’ing 
rulers used this system to secure intelligence from trusted officials all 
over the empire, who might submit special ‘ palace memorials ’ that were 
to be opened only by the Son of Heaven in person. Returned directly to 
the sender, these documents might bear instructions and moral exhorta¬ 
tion in the imperial hand. Petitions might also come from higher-level 
officials or even from the populace. In return, imperial edicts were issued 
to settle questions or decide on proposals thus raised. These decisions in 
turn were sent out through the official post and, in many cases, posted 
outside the palace for copying and distribution to provincial centres by 
commercial firms in the form of the so-called Peking Gat^ette.^'^ 

The rule of the Son of Heaven combined the most wide-sweeping 
prerogatives in theory with a notable degree of superficiality in practice. 
The monarch dominated the top level of the society, not only the military 
command and the administration of civil affairs but also the national 
economy through monopolies like that on salt and the licensing or regu¬ 
lation of all large-scale economic activity. In addition, the emperor was a 
sage whose daily conduct set an edifying moral example. He issued ethical 
pronouncements and, at the same time, was a connoisseur of fine arts 
and exemplar of literary style. His rule was extremely personal as well as 
ritualistic, and in theory was all-powerful. Yet this concentration of 
imperial prerogatives was compensated by the superficiality of his official 
machinery. 

Though he might dominate the top of the state and society, the emperor 
remained only a symbol in the daily life of the populace, who carried on 
their mundane affairs below the level of government attention. The 
emperor’s officials were never present in the villages where most of the 
Chinese people lived. They were represented only by underlings in the 
market towns that were the focus of rural life. Our picture of China in 
the early tSoos is thus foreshortened: we know relatively mote about the 
imperial system at the upper level and much less about life among the mass 
of the people. Popular Taoism and Buddhism were able to flourish in the 
village community because they had been compelled to remain decen¬ 
tralized and offered no rival network or alternative to the structure of 
government. The great variety of temple fairs, religious observances, 
holidays and festivals, was maintained by custom, with lineage support 
and gentry leadership but remote from official channels. This left a rough 
equilibrium between the powerful but thin state apparatus and the on¬ 
going self-sufficient life of the populace. 

■* Silas H. L. Wu, Communication and imperial control in China. 
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The grand design of imperial Confucianism under the Ch’ing com¬ 
bined ethics with politics and fused the social order with the cosmic 
order. It was actually an amalgam of several Confucian and non-Confucian 
elements. Originally, the teachings of classical Confucianism had stressed 
the power of virtuous example and right conduct to influence all be¬ 
holders and so keep the social hierarchy of status intact. But as early as the 
Former Han period, the imperial state had added to this certain elements 
of ‘ Legalism These included both a stress on penal law and rewards and 
punishments to keep the common people in order and a stress on ad¬ 
ministrative methods to guide the power-holder. Both law and method 
were represented by the ambiguous term ‘/a ’ and thus the so-called school 
of ‘ Legalists ’ {fa-chid) may also be called the school of administrators. In 
their view the power-holder had the prime task of using men’s talents in 
the official system, securing the proper performance of their duties, and 
acting as the supreme arbiter to keep the administration functioning. 
A very ancient tradition thus lay behind the administrative sophistication 
of Ch’ing officials and the methods of ‘statecraft’ which they used to 
meet the problems of government. 

In addition to this imperial amalgam of Confucianism and Legalism, 
another cognate set of principles in the Ch’ing state lay in its combination 
of bureaucratic and personal-feudal methods of organization. From very 
early times the Chinese empire had developed features of bureaucracy. Han 
emperors gave an official a fixed area of jurisdiction, a certain stipend, 
regular official duties, instructions by correspondence, and definite 
limitations on his authority, all to assure the regular and continuous per¬ 
formance of his tasks. This early Chinese ideal of impersonal, objective 
and categorized administration had rather ‘modern’ features. Beginning 
with the Ch’in unification of 221 bc, the expansion of the central power 
had spread this system of bureaucratic government by setting up com- 
manderies and counties under appointed officials. Yet at the same time, 
a personal or personal-feudal type of administration had continued to grow 
along with the bureaucratic type. This was evident not only in the fact 
that the emperor appointed officials with an eye to their personal loyalty 
to himself. He also continued to grant fiefs and titles to his relatives and 
supporters. Each Son of Heaven maintained an aristocracy of vassals 
loyal to himself in person. He also continued to expect tribute and homage 
from them as well as from rulers outside China if they desired contact. 
The English terms fief, vassal and tribute, inherited from medieval 
European feudalism, are used here advisedly because the Chinese terms 
{feng for fief, fan for vassal and kscng for tribute) seem to represent quite 
comparable transactions. Even bureaucratic practice was couched in per- 
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sonallstlc terms concerning the imperial favour or grace (en) and the 
bureaucrat’s sense of obligation and loyalty {chun£). These feudalistic terms 
were mixed with kinship relations within the dynastic family. 

In practice, Confucian and Legalist, bureaucratic and feudalistic, 
principles were both evident in Ch’ing administration. For example, the 
pao-chia system of mutual responsibility inherited from the Sung period 
was a Legalist device to entangle all households in the affairs of their 
neighbours and induce mutual spying and informing in the interests of 
law and order. The pao-chia system was organized so as to keep it out of 
the hands of gentry leaders and to cut across natural village lines, so that 
local influence would remain fragmented and the magistrate who appoin¬ 
ted the heads of the pao-chia organization could maintain his own separate 
structure of control. 

Other devices for ideological control over the populace had a distinctly 
Confucian tinge - for example, the ceremonies at the Confucian temple and 
the early Ch’ing system of lecturers who expounded the ‘local covenant’ 
{hsiang-ytieh) and read the emperor’s Sacred Edict that enjoined proper 
conduct upon the populace. The examination system was, of course, 
primarily a Confucian device that called for voluntary self-indoctrination 
among talented persons who sought access to government careers. In 
addition, there were established local rewards for the aged and the virtuous 
to demonstrate respect for elders and for proper conduct.' ^ 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

In its foreign relations the Chinese state and society in the early i8oos 
still felt itself central to the civilization of east Asia. Its contact with the 
non-Chinese peoples round about was posited on a Chinese myth of 
central superiority. But this solution to the problem of China’s foreign 
relations had evolved only by slow degrees. The early Chinese on the 
north China plain had tried out many ways to deal with the barbarian 
horsemen who might invade this area from the grasslands beyond the 
Wall. When strong enough the Chinese could conquer them or push them 
out of Chinese territory. When less strong they could refuse contact or 
buy peace by payments of grain, silk or even princesses given in marriage. 
When weak, the more numerous Chinese could still assimilate the rather 
small numbers of barbarian invaders. But it was seldom feasible to estab¬ 
lish equal relations with them for very long. The basic problem was that 
the Chinese scheme of things was a hierarchic pyramid. The emperor’s 
position within China could not be sustained without the acquiescence of 
Kung-chuan Hsiao, Kura! China, imperial control in the nineteenth century. 
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all Chinese in his supremacy, and this required in turn that the barbarians 
similarly accept lord-and-vassal relations. 

The Chinese state had gradually developed its own image of world 
order radiating outward from the Son of Heaven at the top of the Chinese 
scene. The early histories set forth a theory of a concentric hierarchy in 
which, as geographical distance increased, the outer barbarians had a 
more and more tenuous relationship with the emperor but, in all cases, 
remained tributary to him. The idea that the only possible relationship 
with the emperor of China must be that of a tributary was hard hit at times 
but always survived. After the decline of Han power, the terminology of 
tribute was already so well established that it was applied to the trade 
relations with the barbarians as well as the diplomatic contact. The revival 
of Chinese power under the Sui and T’ang gave the theory of superiority 
a new lease on life. It could be demonstrated that the imperial virtue in 
the T’ang era was manifested abroad. This provided a firm basis for 
China’s superiority and the non-Chinese submission of tribute. 

The barbarian incursions that culminated in the Mongol conquest in 
the thirteenth century were nothing new in Chinese experience except in 
the ultimate degree of the Mongols’ takeover. But this was traumatically 
complete. The union of imperial supremacy with the superiority of the 
Chinese, which the T’ang had demonstrated, now was shattered. The 
Mongol Yuan dynasty substituted for this the single concept of the 
superiority of its Son of Heaven over all mankind, but this powerful 
political myth was no longer purely Chinese. The revival of Chinese power 
under the Ming in 1368 therefore provided a much-desired opportunity for 
the reassertion of the Chinese tradition of superiority. The first Ming 
emperor and his vigorous successor reasserted the old Confucian idea of 
rule-by-virtue. In seeking the submission of tribute from the states of the 
known world, they sought to demonstrate the Son of Heaven’s impar¬ 
tiality as a proof of his superiority. They also showed their paternalistic 
generosity. The Ming founder, the Hung-wu Emperor, at the very 
beginning of his reign brought the mountains and rivers of the adjoining 
states of Korea, Annam and Champa into the list of natural phenomena 
that should be put on Chinese maps, marked by stone inscriptions, and 
offered sacrificial rites. Towards foreign rulers, he conferred tides, sent 
official seals, permitted the use of the Chinese calendar, and provided 
I>assport tallies for tribute missions. By confirming the succession of 
foreign rulers, he exercised a power of legidmizadon. All this was on a 
normadve plane, including a correspondence in Chinese, not in the 
tributary states’ wridng. It showed that China was the superior centre 
and its ruler had dudes toward all other rulers as his inferiors. 
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The expeditions sent out by Hung-wu’s vigorous successor, Yung-lo, 
were headed mainly by eunuchs who thus were personal representatives 
of the emperor, rather than of his government. These totalled forty-eight 
missions in the course of twenty-two years. They carried costly gifts to the 
tributary rulers but, at the same time, brought an imposing naval force 
and offered protection. The emperor enfeoffed the local mountains as a 
symbol that the subordinate states were taken into the Chinese scheme of 
things like the tribute-paying provinces of China itself. 

The grand design by which the Son of Heaven in China generously 
admitted non-Chinese to the cultured order of civilization had been 
further developed by the Ch’ing dynasty. Even before 1644 it had set up in 
Manchuria a special ministry, the Li-fan Yuan, to maintain the Manchu 
ruler’s superiority over his Inner Asian allies, primarily the Mongols. 
The Ch’ing emperor in this way from the first ruled over both Chinese 
and non-Chinese. Over the Chinese he used the two systems noted above: 
bureaucratic administration through the official territorial hierarchy and 
personal-feudal suzerainty through personal relations. The vassals or 
feudatories who depended personally upon the emperor began with the 
dynastic lineage related by kinship. It then expanded to include the in¬ 
ternal vassals (net-fan) or inner feudatories within the Chinese scene. All 
these vassals had hereditary status, though it might decline in rank genera¬ 
tion by generation. They all received investiture which extended even to 
princes and imperial concubines. They also presented tributes (kung) 
which were essentially ceremonial presents but also included provincial 
taxes like the ‘tribute rice’ (ts’ao-kung) from the Yangtze delta provinces. 
The structure of personal-feudal relations was then further extended to the 
outer vassals (wai-fan) who dwelt outside China proper and yet were within 
the emperor’s sphere of concern. They also received investiture and paid 
tribute. Here were to be foimd the Mongol princes, the rulers of Tibet, 
and other figures in Inner Asia, and the rulers of peripheral states like 
Korea and Annam (Vietnam). Finally, the distant countries, providing 
they sought contact with China, were enrolled as outer-outer tributaries, 
all of them still being regarded as vassals (fan). This completed the con¬ 
centric and graded order of the world scene. 

In dealing with these different types of non-Chinese rulers, the Son of 
Heaven at Peking had a sophisticated repertoire of methods and means. 
The first was military force, which held down the provinces of China and 
might be used on the frontiers or in expeditions beyond them. The second 
was the system of bureaucratic regulations (fa) through which adminis- 

'* Wang Gungwu, ‘Early Ming relations with southeast Asia’, in John K. Fairbank, ed. 

Tie Cbimie aorld order, 34-62. 
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trative control might be exercised over the non-Chinese aboriginal 
peoples (mainly in the south-west) through their headmen (t'u-ssu), much 
as over the Chinese people themselves. The third was rule-by-virtue, the 
normative or ideological influence-of-virtuous-example {te) derived from 
a demonstration of proper conduct and the awe-inspiring sagehood of the 
Son of Heaven. A variant on this was, particularly in the case of relations 
with Lhasa, the use of religious influence; the early Ch’ing mlers had acted 
as chakrivartin kings (patrons) supporting the Buddhist priesthood there. 

Finally, towards those non-Chinese who were beyond the reach of 
force or administration or virtuous example, not only because of geo¬ 
graphic distance but also because of cultural differences, the Chinese ruler 
was skilled in the art of manipulation by means of material interests (//). 
This took the form primarily of permitting trade but also of giving gifts. 
The cupidity of foreigners was well attested and could be used to induce 
them to perform appropriate rituals that would place them properly in the 
Chinese scheme of things. This had been demonstrated as recently as 1795 
by the Dutch mission that kotowed frequently at the Ch’ing court while 
seeking trade concessions. Finally, there was the art of manipulation by 
diplomacy in which basic principles could be newly applied - that of 
impartiality and, as a cognate method, that of using one barbarian against 
another.*® 

China’s myth of superiority over non-Chinese in this way had preserved 
an ancient doctrine of universal kingship, which in turn sanctioned the mle 
of non-Chinese dynasties. The Manchu conquest of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury had been facilitated by the precedent of the Mongol conquest of the 
thirteenth. Together, they had continued to stress the universal role of 
the Son of Heaven, and they probably made the imperial government 
more despotic and less nationalistic than it might have become under 
Chinese rulers only. This generalization is by no means the whole story - 
perhaps despotism would have grown simply with the evolution of 
administrative methods and controls. But the dynasties of conquest, as 
unified minorities of tribal groupings, chose their leaders not by the 
Chinese custom of seniority but by tribal custom according to prowess 
and personal capacity. The conquerors therefore had ultra-vigorous 
leaders. T’ang and Sung emperors had often reigned while their high 
officials ruled over the daily administration of the empire. The head of a 
ministry might issue his own orders to provincial administrations and 
appoint low level officials. But this was changed by the Mongol conquest. 
When the first Ming emperor undertook after 1368 to rule directly, he was 
following the Mongol example. 

*5 John K. Falrbank, cd. The Chinese world order. Traditional China's foreign relations. 
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The Ch’ing monarchy, as the culmination of this long development, 
combined many inherited Chinese devices with the special vigour of self- 
conscious conquerors, who were a small minority of hardly a million, and 
who recognked that they must stick together to survive. They were 
specialized for warfare and for powerholding. 

The early Ch’ing rulers had set a remarkable record. Nurhachi, by the 
time of his death in 1626, had founded a siniciaed state in southern 
Manchuria and created the banner system as its striking force. His suc¬ 
cessor Hung Taiji, who died in 1643, had conquered or enrolled Mongol 
and Chinese allies, extending the banner organization to them and in 
addition had brought Korea into tributary status. Dorgon, who ruled as 
regent until 1630, had effected the seizure of north China. Under the first 
emperor within the Wall, Shun-chih, who died in 1660, the invaders had 
organized a Sino-barbarian administration. The Ch’ing power was then 
consolidated by the great K’ang-hsi, who reigned from 1661 to 1722. He 
not only suppressed a great rebellion but also began the cultural assimila¬ 
tion of the dynasty to the Chinese tradition of scholar government. 
K’ang-hsi defeated the three Chinese feudatories in the south, who had 
collaborated with the conquest and then sought to dominate it, in a civil 
war that lasted from 1673 to 1681. He got control of Taiwan at last in 
1682-3 and expelled the Russians from the Amur watershed by the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689. Then by his victory of 1696 over the western 
Mongols or Zunghars led by Galdan, he preserved Ch’ing control over 
eastern Outer Mongolia. This striking success seems to have been due in 
part to K’ang-hsi’s flexibility. He was not yet thoroughly sinicized in out¬ 
look and method and was able to make use of Jesuit advisers at his court 
and to deal with the Russians on equal terms when this was diplomati¬ 
cally expedient. 

The Yung-cheng Emperor continued to strengthen the monarchic 
power. He created the Grand Council in 1729 as a new and more flexible 
administrative organ and at the same time developed the system of secret 
palace memorials which gave him direct contact with chosen officials 
throughout the government. His successor, the Ch’ien-lung Emperor, 
kept the peace at home but fought repeatedly on the frontiers of the 
empire. His ten great campaigns included two against rebels in Szechwan 
(1747-9, 1771-6), an expedition which finally withdrew from Burma 
(1766-70), another which soon withdrew from North Vietnam (1788-90), 
and still another which suppressed a rebellion in Taiwan (1787-8). How¬ 
ever, the main achievements of the armies of Ch’ien-lung were in Inner 
Asia, where the western Mongols were wiped out in the 1750s and the 
Tarim basin taken over by 1760. Meanwhile, as a means to the indirect 
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control of Mongolia through the Lamaist church, the Ch’ing had sent 
expeditions into Lhasa in 1720, 1727-8 and 1750. These were completed 
by the two expeditions of 1790-2 against the Gurkhas of Nepal. In all 
these cases, the Manchu bannermen had shown their mettle while their 
commanders had received high honours and extensive perquisites. 

Judged superficially, the Ch’ing regime by the late eighteenth century 
was at an unsurpassed height of power. Yet by the mid-nineteenth century, 
it would prove to be a hollow colossus. To appreciate the suddeness of 
this reversal, we must begin by looking at the Ch’ing empire as a whole 
from the neglected perspective of Peking. Only this unusual approach can 
indicate the pre-eminence of Inner Asia in Ch’ing strategic thinking by 
1800. 
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CH’ING INNER ASIA 1800 


THE Ch’iNG empire IN INNER ASIA 

Three changes occurred in the eighteenth century that set the course of 
China’s subsequent history. The change that has received the most 
scholarly attention is the solid establishment of Europe’s presence. But 
two other changes may prove to have been of greater significance in the 
long run. One of these was a doubling of the territorial size of the Chinese 
empire. The other was a doubling of the Han Chinese population. The 
interplay of these three factors has set the direction of China’s history 
in modern times. 

By the opening decades of the nineteenth century the dimensions of the 
Middle Kingdom’s effective sovereignty were greater than at any time in 
her history, and China was on the threshold of a political, economic and 
cultural metamorphosis. This metamorphosis, often seen as ‘moderniza¬ 
tion’, came not only as the result of the influence exerted, directly and 
indirectly, by European civilization but also as a result of China’s internal 
social evolution. The indigenous social and economic processes of a 
demographically and territorially expanded China, no less than pressures 
from outside, have underlain the modern transformation of Chinese 
society that is still under way. 

Before 1800 the focus of Ch’ing history was on Inner Asia-its con¬ 
quest, its politics, the swallowing and digesting of immense, culturally 
diverse areas by a single, increasingly Han Chinese empire. After 1800 
that emphasis began to shift to the interior of China proper and to the 
coast. In the nineteenth century Ch’ing Inner Asia commenced being 
slowly absorbed into an expanding China and began to come under the 
influence of Han Chinese culture. But the modem transformation of 
Inner Asia did not begin to take place until the period of Sino-Russian 
interaction there during the Muslim rebellions of the 1860s and 1870s. 

Despite the great size, resources, and cultural variety of Ch’ing Inner 
Asia - fully half of China’s territorial extent today - historians have 
accorded it surprisingly little attention. For foreign relations, at the time 
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of writing there is no book on Ch’ing Inner Asian history in its nineteenth- 
century context of Ch’ing policy and Anglo-Russian rivalries.* For 
domestic Chinese history, there is no study that examines the effects of 
territorial expansion on the social, economic or political history of China 
proper. And such a task still remains to be undertaken, for the Inner Asian 
chapters of the present volume try only to present an over-view of Ch’ing 
frontier history from 1800 down to the eve of the great Muslim rebellions 
of north-western China proper and Sinkiang. After those rebellions great 
changes began to take place in Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet, 
and the history of Ch’ing Inner Asia took on an unmistakeably modern 
look. Equal weight has not been given here to each of the regions dis¬ 
cussed. Sinkiang has received the fullest treatment because of its cultural 
complexity, its rebelliousness, and the fact that no satisfactory account of 
its history is available to readers of English. Tibet, although equally com¬ 
plex, has received shorter treatment because of the existence of good and 
readable books describing its history and culture.^ 

In its long-range historical effect, the expansion of the Ch’ing armies into 
Inner Asia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries meant the spread 
of Han Chinese influence, culture and population. This had not been the 
Manchus’ intention. The dynasty’s need to make full use of Han Chinese 
talent, especially in the empire’s non-Han territories, and to encourage 
Han Chinese settlers to people the Inner Asian frontiers, became evident 
to the Ch’ing government only dimly and belatedly in the nineteenth 
century, after it was too late in Manchuria and Sinkiang to preserve the 
full territorial extent of the Ch’ing realm. The Han Chinese expansion 
occurred in spite of the Ch’ing government’s efforts throughout the 
eighteenth cenmry to prevent this expansion. Nevertheless, it was the 
Manchus who laid the groundwork for the sinicization of China’s Inner 
Asian frontier. This process of sinicization is a difficult one to study in any 
depth, and is likely to remain so because of the lack of adequate records. 
Manchurian tribesmen, Mongols, Tibetans, Turkic-speaking Muslims 
and all bannermen were omitted from the tax registers of the Ch’ing empire. 


' Approaches are to be found in Irie Keishiro, Shina benkyS to Ei-Ro no kakuchiku Chinese 
frontier and Anglo-Russian rivalry); John K. Fairbank, ed. The Cbimie world order-, O. 
Edmund Clubb, China and Rutiia: tbe 'Great game’-. Ram Rahul, Politics of centra! Asia; and 
Morris Rossabi, China cmd Inner Asia from i}6S to the present day. 

> Most recently, Pedro Carrasco, lumd and polity in Tibet (which I have found particularly useful 
in writing the present chapter); Alastair Lamb, Britain and Chinese central Asia: tbe road to 
Lhasa lyiy to ifo/; H. E. Richardson, A short history of Tibet; Giuseppe Tucci, Tibet land of 
snows, tr J. E. Stapleton Driver; W. D. Shakabpa, Tibet: a political history; David Snellgrove 
and H. Richardson, A cultural history of Tibet: and R. A. Stein, Tibetan civilization, tr J. E. 
Stapleton Driver. 
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Despite considerable Han Chinese immigration into Manchuria, part 
of Inner Mongolia, Tsinghai and northern Sinkiang, the government’s 
basic policy was that the Han population should remain in China proper. 
The Ch’ing did not appoint ordinary non-banner Han Chinese to Inner 
Asian posts. Inner Asia was a bannerman’s preserve. In 1800 it consisted 
of four main areas - Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet. All were 
garrisoned by Ch’ing forces, but were governed through several different 
types of administrative structure. Manchuria consisted of three provinces. 
Mongolia, although much subdivided and under rigid control, still had 
many semblances of its original administration. Sinkiang was under the 
jurisdiction of the Ch’ing army commander in Hi, but on the local level 
native rulers and officials had varying degrees of authority. Tibet stood 
divided. Tibet proper retained its overall indigenous government, but 
north-eastern Tibet (Tsinghai) paid taxes directly to the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment and was under the jurisdiction of an amban (Manchu for ‘high 
official’) at Sining, while easternmost Tibet (eastern Kham) was similarly 
taxed and came under the administration of the provincial authorities of 
Szechwan. 

In theory, at least, the imperial government expected its Inner Asian 
dependencies (Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet) and provinces (Fengtien, 
Kirin and Heilungkiang) to be self-supporting. The authorities of each of 
these were supposed to levy enough revenue locally to cover the costs of 
their own administrations. This they were unable to do, by and large, 
except in Mongolia and Fengtien. In Sinkiang especially, the military 
expenses that would be required to maintain imperial control were 
destined to rise far beyond its tax resources. 

Superintendence of Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet, all Ch’ing Inner Asian 
tributaries coming to the Ch’ing capital, and of relations with the other 
Inner Asian polities that lay outside the imperial boundaries, was the 
responsibility of the Li-fan Yuan (or Court of Colonial Affairs) in Peking. 
In the far west, outside the empire, Nepal (under Hindu rule) and Kanjut 
(Hunza and Nagir, whose population were Ismailis, Muslims of the 
Sevener Shi‘a) were directly tributary to the Ch’ing court, whereas 
Ladakh, Sikkim and Bhutan were client states of Tibet and therefore not 
directly related to the Ch’ing empire. Balti merchants traded in the markets 
of Sinkiang and Tibet, but the Ch’ing knew Baltistan only as part of a 
non-existent country named Bolor (an ancient name for the Gilgit valley 
but in Ch’ing terms consisting principally of Baltistan), ^ and had no 


’ Hsii Sung, Hsi-yS sbui-tao chi, i. 18a-b, seems to put Bolor in the Gilgit vailey. Cf. Alexander 
Cunningham, Ladak: physical, statistical, and historical; with notices of the surrounding countries, 45; 
Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, A history of the Moghuls of central Asia being the Tarikb-i-Rasbidi 
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established relationship with the Balti rulers. Beyond the Himalayas lay 
the Indian countries and the British East India Company, which had made 
several attempts in the eighteenth century to gain access to Tibet and 
which was growing steadily more active. At the beginningof the nineteenth 
century, however, the Li-fan Yiian had only the vaguest idea about Tibet’s 
western neighbours and was not even certain that the East India Company 
in India came from the same country as the British trading at Canton.* 

West of Sinkiang were the Muslim Turkic-speaking Kazakh nomads, 
who were tributaries of both the Russians and the Ch’ing, and various 
Kirghiz tribes in the mountains, who were also Muslims. The ruler of the 
preponderantly agricultural and urban Islamic polity of Kokand, centred 
in the Ferghana valley, was a Ch’ing tributary, but tribute went in the 
reverse direction too, for the Ch’ing government paid him a regular 
stipend of money and tea to keep peace on Sinkiang’s western frontier. 
Tashkent, Bukhara, ‘Bolor’, Badakhshan and the crumbling Afghan 
realm of the Durranis were each, in the Ch’ing view, tributary polities 
of the empire. 

Tributary status in the eyes of the Ch’ing government conferred on 
foreigners the right to trade under specified conditions, and it legitimized 
the emperor’s authority over foreign visitors in China. But it was not 
vassalage and carried no implications of Ch’ing protection. The only 
true ‘protectorates’ were dependencies within the imperial borders, some 
of whose rulers were regarded as tributaries, but not as foreign ones. 

In 1689, by the Treaty of Nerchinsk, the Moscow government had 

reluctantly recognized the entire Amur basin as Ch’ing territory and had 

withdrawn into undisputed Muscovite lands to the north and west. 

Although the Ch’ing government had realized that the Russians were the 

major Siberian power, they failed to appreciate how technologically 

advanced and militarily strong the Russians were. As a result, the Manchus 

left the north Manchurian tribesmen to their own devices under a ‘loose 

% 

tein' (chi-mi). When the Ch’ing government sent officials to erect boundary 
markers on the frontier between Manchuria and Muscovite territory, they 
were for some reason set up far to the south of the agreed limits, ignoring 
some 23,000 square miles of territory belonging, by the Treaty of Ner¬ 
chinsk, to the Ch’ing empire.® Russia, taking advantage of Ch’ing in- 

of Mir^a Muhammad Haidar, Du^bldt, tr E. D. Ross, ed. N. Elias, 135, 384-3; Paul Pelliot, 
No/ejon Marco Polo, SaguchiToru, RoMa /o Ajiasogen, iSi,evidently follows Hsii Sung. 

♦ See Suzuki Chusei, Cbibetto 0 megttru Cbu-ln kankti sbi: Jiibacbiseiki nakagoro kora jiikyuieiki 
nakagoro made, 179, and Schuyler Canunann, Trade tbrougb tbe Himalayas: the early Britisb 
attempts to open Tibet, 140, esp. n. 73. 

5 Ernst G. Ravenstein, Tbe Russians on the Amur; its discovery, conquest, and colonisation, with a 
description of tbe country, its inhabitants, productions, and commercial capabilities; and personal 
accounts of Russian travellers, 66. 
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attention in the territories north of the Amur, continued to settle, to 
prospect and to strengthen her eastern Siberian position throughout the 
eighteenth century. 


MANCHURIA 

At the turn of the nineteenth century Manchuria was already undergoing 
the Han Chinese immigration that would convert this formerly isolated 
territory of Tunguz-speaking bannermen and tribal enclaves into the de¬ 
veloping Chinese agricultural and industrial region it was to become in 
the twentieth century. The earlier pattern of Manchu dominion through 
banner garrisons and tribal connections was breaking down, and Han 
Chinese immigrants were moving in, bringing with them their language 
and culture and linking Manchuria both socially and economically with 
China proper. By the end of the eighteenth century Manchuria’s popula¬ 
tion probably exceeded a million and by mid-nineteenth century it was 
about three times that number. * 

The Manchurian frontier (Kirin and Heilungkiang) was officially 
closed to Han immigration, but throughout the eighteenth century the 
Ch’ing government acted with increasing ambivalence, sometimes block¬ 
ing immigration, sometimes looking the other way while Han Chinese 
settlers filtered through the Willow Palisades. By 1800 it was obviously 
too late to think of keeping Fengtien province as a specifically Manchu 
preserve or of protecting it from the assimilative power of Chinese 
civilization. In Kirin and Heilungkiang, however, the irreversibility of 
the demographic and cultural trend was less obvious, and the Ch’ing 
government, at least at the top levels, was still making a serious effort to 
block immigration and to minimize China’s cultural contacts with the 
Manchurian frontier. In 1811, for example, Peking issued a new order 
designed, like those in the past, to prevent Han Chinese immigration. 

Four principal motives have been adduced to explain the Ch’ing effort 
to preserve the banner and tribal character of Kirin and Heilungkiang. 
One was to hold open a place of retreat for the dynasty, should the need 
arise for the Manchus to abandon China; another was to maintain a 
military reservoir of banner troops untouched by Han Chinese cultural 
influence so as to bolster Manchu dominance among the immense popula¬ 
tion of China; a third was to guard the government’s monopoly on the 
production of ginseng (a highly valued aphrodisiac and medicinal root), 
furs, pearls and gold; and a fourth was to preserve Manchu culture and 
the Manchu dynasty’s ancestral traditions. 

In retrospect, none of these reasons would seem to have been very com- 

‘ Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the population of China, 158-63, 283. 
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pelling by the beginning of the nineteenth century, although the first and 
the second still had some of their original psychological and strategic 
validity. Even so, by 1800 the Manchus had no need of a place to hide. 
Later on, during the mid-century rebellions in China proper, the Ch’ing 
made use of a large proportion of the Manchurian banner troops, but in 
1800 those troops, with perhaps the exception of the Solons, lacked train¬ 
ing, equipment and morale. They did not appear to be an army that the 
Ch’ing were holding in readiness to protect the dynasty’s hold on China. 
Moreover, in view of the Russian encroachment that was to come, the 
Ch’ing, by then essentially a Chinese empire, would have done better to 
encourage Han immigration into the Amur basin to keep that region 
within imperial control. Only the Han Chinese had the capacity to develop 
Manchuria’s resources to their full potential, and the government might 
well have derived greater benefits from its ginseng, fur, pearls and gold if 
it had encouraged immigration and had carefully farmed out these 
monopolies to Han Chinese concessionnaires. Sinicized Fengtien more 
than Kirin - let alone Heilungkiang - had been the Manchus’ homeland 
and the cradle of their empire; so protecting the Manchurian frontier 
from Chinese influence could do little to preserve the cults, culture and 
traditions of the Manchus themselves. In any case, by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the impossibility of keeping Han Chinese settlers, 
poachers and runaways out of the Manchurian frontier must have been 
apparent to all. 

With the great population expansion in China in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the northward movement of Han migrants had accelerated. Since 
southern Manchuria was already largely saturated with Han Chinese 
farmers, more and more migrants kept moving northward. The Man¬ 
churian frontier authorities, unable to prevent this influx, had begun to 
enrol the Han settlers and to tax them, even though the authorities had 
not yet fully formalized the settlers’ position by imposing the land tax 
upon their farms. It is not unlikely, in fact, that the local authorities had 
abetted Han Chinese immigration into the frontier, precisely because the 
settlers developed Manchuria’s economic resources and thus provided 
additional revenue. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century some 80 to 90 per cent of 
the town population of Kirin and perhaps also of Heilungkiang were 
Han Chinese. The Ch’ing government, in spite of its official ban, had 
begun to send Han Chinese officials into the Manchurian frontier to 
govern the immigrant communities there. By 1800 almost everyone in 
Manchuria south of the Amur spoke some Chinese, and many Manchus, 
already showing the effects of sinicization, had lost their mother tongue. 
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Only the Mongols who were interspersed in some of the frontier areas, 
but who represented a radically different mode of life from that of the 
settled Han Chinese and Manchu population, had remained largely un¬ 
affected by this acculturation .7 Although Han merchants in Heilungkiang 
could do business with Manchus in the Chinese language, they often had 
to learn Mongolian to trade with the Mongols. North of the Amur, 
where the population was primitive and extremely sparse, people who 
could speak Chinese must have been few indeed. The Ch’ing government 
had undertaken only one investigation of this area carried out in 1765 by 
Fusengge, who had reported, hyperbolically, that there were no signs of 
human life on the northern bank of the river and that the region was 
bitterly cold, with no pasture and no animals.® 

Geographically, Manchuria had much to recommend itself to China’s 
rapidly expanding population. The soil was rich, and although the grow¬ 
ing season was shorter in the north-east than in the Ch’ing empire’s other 
agricultural zones, Manchurian farmers could count on adequate rainfall. 
Moreover, the Manchu conquest of China had drained Manchuria of much 
of its population, so that potential farmland lay untouched, and even 
cultivated lands, tilled and sown by agricultural techniques that were less 
sophisticated than those used in China, produced only a fraction of the 
yield that a Han Chinese farmer could have expected. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Manchuria’s agricultural 
possibilities were less known than the furs and ginseng that the forests of 
the north-eastern frontier produced for the markets of China. The supply 
of both these items had declined during the eighteenth century, and in the 
case of furs this may have been due in part to the early Russian movement 
into eastern Siberia. But in 1800 both the fur and ginseng businesses, 
legal and contraband, were still thriving. In addition to these, Manchuria’s 
mountains, waters and forests offered gold, pearls and lumber, and also, 
less attractively, an abundance of mosquitoes and biting insects. To judge 
by twentieth-century conditions, malaria must have been prevalent too, 
especially in eastern Manchuria and the Amur basin, but the demographic 
effects of the disease are unknown. Tuberculosis, smallpox and syphilis 
must also have been common.’ 

1 Robert H. G. Lee, Tht Manchurian frontier inCb’ingbistory, zj, iij. Cf. Denis Sinor, ‘Notes on 
the historiography of Inner Asia V, Journal of Asian History j.z (1975) 186, but Lee is correct. 
By the twentieth century, Hauer’s 1927 Manchu passport notwithstanding, Manchu speakers 
were a rarity. 

* Ta-Ch’ing Kao-tsung sbih-lu, 743.4b (4 Oct. 1765). I am indebted for this reference to Meng 
Ssu-ming, unpublished paper, entitled, ‘The signing of the Treaty of Aigun in 1858’ (MS 
1949) 10. 

’> A. L. Narochnitskii, Kolonial’naia politika kapitalisticbeskikb dersjiav na Dal'nem Vostoke 
iSif-iSpf, 150 (smallpox and syphilis in Sakhalin in the 1870s). 
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‘Manchuria’ is a European rather than a Chinese or a Manchu term, 
and is used here to designate the birthplace of the Manchu state in the 
Liao River region and the frontier tribal areas to the north, including the 
Amur basin as defined by the Sino-Muscovite Treaty of Nerchinsk in 
1689. It was part of China’s provincial structure and was known in 
Chinese as the Three Eastern Provinces. Technically, therefore, Manchuria 
was not a dependency. Fengtien, the southernmost of the three provinces, 
had its capital at Mukden (present-day Shen-yang), which served simul¬ 
taneously as an auxiliary, if purely nominal, capital of the Ch’ing empire. 
Mukden thus had an administrative structure consisting of Five Boards - 
Revenue, Rites, War, Punishments and Works - parallel to the Six 
Boards in Peking, but lacked a Board of Civil Appointments. These 
boards had jurisdiction over many aspects of Manchurian banner affairs 
and also over a growing civil administration that governed the rising Han 
Chinese civilian population. Simultaneously, Fengtien had a military 
governor {chiang-chiiti) whose authority covered the banner population 
and in many areas overlapped with the authority of Mukden’s Five 
Board structure. The overlap, which led to administrative conflict and 
confusion, was responsible for much misgovernment and opened the 
door to official corruption and a host of bureaucratic evils. 

The two north Manchurian frontier provinces were Kirin, whose 
capital city bore the same name, and Heilungkiang, with its capital at 
Tsitsihar. Here, military governors exercised both military and civil juris¬ 
diction over the provincial administrations, and the military governors, as 
elsewhere in Ch’ing Inner Asia, had to be bannermen - either Manchus 
or, less commonly, Mongols. They had authority over the banners and 
Han Chinese civilian farmers and townsmen, and also over the tribal areas, 
which the Ch’ing had not attempted to incorporate into the banner system 
and which therefore still retained their original tribal organization. 

After the Manchus’ invasion of China, the Ch’ing government had 
incorporated many of the northern and eastern Manchurian tribesmen 
into new banners patterned after the original pre-conquest (Old Manchu) 
banners, which had been made up of Manchus (Jushens), Mongols and 
Chinese. From tribesmen of the Kuyalas, northern Hurhas, Hejes, Solons, 
Sibo and from the Mongolian-speaking Daghurs, the Ch’ing government 
had created the so-called New Manchu banners, thus incorporating them 
into the imperial military administration under the command of the Kirin 
and Heilungkiang military governors. The incorporated tribesmen, who 
now formed part of the Ch’ing military, received tax-exempt banner lands 
(ch’i-t’ien) for their upkeep. They joined in the annual winter hunts of 
Kirin and Heilungkiang, and were under the direct command of the mili- 
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tary governors. With the exception of the hunting banners in Heilung¬ 
kiang, they did not present tribute. The hunting bannermen were a 
special category in that they served as auxiliary forces to the regular 
Manchurian garrisons and at the same time were required to present trib¬ 
ute, which the Ch’ing government evidently levied on the basis of the 
number of their households. 

In the distant Amur basin and maritime territories on the seacoast it 
had been unrealistic to incorporate all the tribesmen into the Ch’ing 
banner system, and the government had been content simply to enrol 
these outlying tribesmen as tributaries within the empire and leave them, 
in effect, to themselves. Tribute in furs, especially the highly-prized sable 
and black fox pelts, was presented at stipulated times in token of sub¬ 
mission to the Ch’ing throne. Occasionally they were permitted to do so 
in Peking, in which case the tribute missions fell under the jurisdiction 
of the Li-fan Yiian, but by and large the tribesmen brought their tribute 
to certain designated collection points, mainly San-hsing, Deren or the 
Muren, where Ch’ing revenue officials sorted the acceptable pelts from the 
unacceptable ones and released the sub-standard furs for sale. As a result, 
these tribute collection points had developed into periodic fairs to which 
both Chinese and Mongols regularly came for trade. The imperial return 
gifts that the tribesmen received in acknowledgment of their tribute 
were luxuries on the Manchurian frontier, and their value on the market 
was high; so the tribal chiefs commonly sold them. The headmen of the 
maritime territories, for example, regularly traded their imperial return 
gifts to Japanese officials in exchange for furs and then sold these to Han 
Chinese merchants.'® In binding the north Manchurian tribesmen to the 
empire, the Ch’ing court also conferred titles and honours. Formerly it 
had made marriage alliances by marrying Manchu girls to tribal chiefs, 
but after the beginning of the nineteenth century this practice disappeared. 

Manchurian society in 1800 consisted essentially of three main groups - 
bannermen, civilian Han Chinese and the tribal peoples - all three of 
which were stratified into various social classes. This population was also 
ethnically diverse. The banners consisted of Manchus, who were shaman- 
ists, Mongols, who with few exceptions were adherents of the Tibetan 
Yellow (or dGe-lugs-pa) church, and Han Chinese, who followed that 
mixture of Buddhism, Confucianism and folk beliefs characteristic of 
Chinese religion. The tribal peoples, whose several religions are generally 
categorized under the heading of shamanism, had various origins, but 
most of them spoke Tunguzic languages, although the Giliaks, who in¬ 
habited Sakhalin and the lower Amur, spoke an unrelated language. 

Lee, Mancbnrian frontier^ 47”8 .1 have relied heavily on Lee in the writing of this section. 
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Ostensibly, the bannermen, being members of the Ch’ing establish¬ 
ment, stood at the head of society, but in practice this was true only of 
their high-ranking officers, a military elite who, in social influence as in 
administrative authority, held first place throughout Manchuria. Most of 
the banner officers, at least in Kirin and Heilungkiang, were probably 
bannermen from Manchuria, but as a rule the highest-ranking officers 
were Peking Manchus, who were far more sinicized and sophisticated 
than their Manchurian counterparts. Whereas Manchus of China proper 
received a Chinese education, on which their social and political advance¬ 
ment had already come to depend throughout most of the empire, in 
Manchuria the school curriculum, except in a few private instances, in¬ 
cluded only the Manchu language and military arts. Despite a certain 
amount of Manchu literary production in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, including enormous translation projects and some belles-lettres, 
efforts to create a Manchu literary culture of stature had ended in failure. 
Manchu continued to be used in government documents in an increasingly 
formalistic and lifeless way until the twentieth century, but a Manchu 
education was of limited use. For those Manchurian bannermen who had 
received a Chinese education and were successful in the prefectural exami¬ 
nations, the Ch’ing government had a degree quota, and as the popula¬ 
tion grew, this quota gradually increased. But few bannermen were 
adequately prepared, and those who were had to travel to Mukden to be ex¬ 
amined, with the result that prefectural candidates were few. Even fewer 
were candidates for the provincial examinations, which were held in Peking. 

The Han Chinese civilian population consisted mainly of farmers, 
merchants, craftsmen and exiled officials. Of these by far the most nu¬ 
merous were the farmers, and, as might have been expected, the heaviest 
Han population concentrations were in Fengtien province, followed by 
Kirin province, while the smallest number of Han Chinese was in Heilung¬ 
kiang. Throughout the eighteenth century, as the Han Chinese popula¬ 
tion of Manchuria increased, urban concentrations also grew, and by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the first signs of Manchuria’s urban¬ 
ization were already to be seen. Of greatest importance, of course, were the 
cities in the south - especially Mukden - but Kirin, Ninguta and Tsi- 
tsihar were growing, and the sub-prefecture of Ch’ang-ch’un was estab¬ 
lished in 1799 as an administrative centre to take charge of the Han Chinese 
who had settled in the surrounding region. These cities served not only 
as the seats of military and civil administrations but as market centres, 
bases of various crafts and nascent industries, and places of entertain¬ 
ment where gambling was a favourite form of recreation and sexual mores 
were more relaxed than in China proper. 
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In Manchuria in 1800 the rich Han Chinese merchants stood at the top 
of the social ladder, just below the high-ranking banner officers, with 
whom they had many social, cultural and business relationships - mer¬ 
chants and officers often meeting one another on terms of equality. Han 
Chinese society in Manchuria was an uprooted society of immigrants, 
most of whom, except in Fengtien, had lived where they were for only a 
number of decades. Although the settlers had come mainly from Chihli, 
Shantung and Shansi and had brought with them many of the social 
patterns of those provinces, the immigrants derived from the poorer and 
less educated elements of society, with the result that at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century a ‘gentry’ class of the type known in China proper 
- families of education, wealth and prestige who had exercised social 
leadership in a given locality for generations - had only recently come into 
being in Fengtien province and cannot be said to have existed in the 
Manchurian frontier at all. Chinese scholars may have disdained mer¬ 
chants, but in frontier Manchuria it was often precisely the best scholars 
who became the leading merchants, since, with a few exceptions in the 
military and civil administrations, the only true literati in Kirin and 
Heilungkiang were disgraced officials whom the Ch’ing government had 
exiled there. Theoretically, these former officials, stripped of their ranks 
and privileges, were no more than ordinary subjects. But in fact they 
soon improved their fortunes either by going into business, or by tutor¬ 
ing the children of Manchu officers in preparation for careers that re¬ 
quired a Chinese education. Tutoring led to other opportunities, for some 
of the prestige of these former officials’ pre-exile status still clung to them, 
and the elites of Manchurian society found them congenial and were 
happy to be associated with them. 

The other main element among Manchuria’s leading and middle mer¬ 
chants was associates of the Chinese trading houses of China proper, 
mainly the famous Shansi banking firms, who had done increasing 
amounts of business in Manchuria throughout the eighteenth century. 
Their business dealings were certainly interrelated with the enterprises of 
the ex-official exiles and of native Manchurian Han traders, some of 
whom also had important businesses. These categories of top merchants 
held a place in society that was very different and more elevated than that 
of ordinary shopkeepers, pedlars, craftsmen and farmers, who were 
essentially on a par with rank-and-file bannermen, notwithstanding the 
ostensible primacy of .the military establishment. 

In theory, the chiefs of the various tribal components of Kirin and 
Heilungkiang, who held special distinctions from the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment, should have stood very near the top-ranking banner officers in 
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social status, but in practice the tribesmen were somewhat isolated from 
the more civilized elements of the Manchurian population, and many 
tribal chiefs inhabiting the northern frontier regions and the maritime 
zone, were also geographically isolated. When they came to town on 
official business or to trade they seemed rustic and primidve. This 
diclassement of the tribal chiefs increased as the Han Chinese population 
in Manchuria increased, as the bannermen became more sinicized, and as 
the region became more developed. The ordinary tribesmen were, of 
course, even less sinicized than their chiefs, and as time went on they 
either adopted Han Chinese ways themselves or became increasingly 
isolated from the changing Manchurian scene. 

At the bottom of society were the unskilled workmen, domestic ser¬ 
vants, prostitutes and exiled convicts, including slaves. One of the 
capacities in which Manchuria, especially Kirin and Heilungkiang, had 
served the Ch’ing empire was as a place of exile, not only for disgraced 
officials but also for convicted criminals. The worse the crimes and the 
more hardened the offenders, the farther north the Ch’ing judicial system 
generally sent them. Many of these criminals took up crafts or small 
businesses, eventually becoming dependable members of society, but 
their presence in increasing numbers added to the lawless, rough-and- 
ready character of Manchurian frontier society. 

Beginning in 1796, the Ch’ing government had substantially reduced 
the dispatches of convicts to Manchuria, but the problems caused by en¬ 
slaving certain serious criminals and transporting them to work for the 
Manchurian bannermen had already risen to such proportions that further 
official measures were required. At the heart of the matter lay the fact 
that the bannermen were too poor to support the slaves whom the Ch’ing 
government was loading upon them, and it was therefore in the interests 
both of the slaveholders and of the slaves that the latter should quickly 
regain their freedom. As a result, slaves found it possible to buy their 
freedom. Sometimes their owners simply manumitted them outright. 
Although some of these criminals returned to China proper, many re¬ 
mained in Manchuria, adding to the freely moving outlaw and semi¬ 
outlaw population. Neither of these eventualities pleased the imperial 
authorities; so in 1810 the Ch’ing government officially prohibited slave¬ 
holders from selling slaves their freedom, and in 1813 it suspended, for a 
time, the exiling of convicts to Manchuria. To relieve the baimermen of 
their burden of slave support, the government also took steps, where 
appropriate, to transfer the slaves of the impecunious bannermen to their 
more well-to-do officers and to Manchurian administrative officials, who 
had more use for menials and could afford to keep them. 
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In Kirin and Heilungkiang, most of whose territories were not easily 
accessible, there lived a considerable Han Chinese outlaw population. 
These were poachers in the imperial preserves - hunters, trappers, ginseng 
gatherers, goldminers and robber bands. The numbers of these outlaws 
had grown rapidly in the eighteenth century, and continued to grow in 
the nineteenth. Some of them, especially the goldminers and bandits, 
formed organized communities with rudimentary local governments. 
Groups of outlaw ginseng-diggers, known as ‘blackmen’, in the forests and 
mountains beyond the reach of the Manchurian authorities, so disturbed 
the tribal frontier areas that in 1811 the military governor of Kirin 
had to send troops into the mountains to drive them out. But the authori¬ 
ties found that protecting the frontier from Han Chinese outlaws was no 
easy matter because communications were so difficult. Although ginseng¬ 
digging was officially a government monopoly reserved for bannermen 
and Han Chinese diggers licensed by the Board of Revenue, there was 
little that the provincial authorities could do to enforce the government’s 
prohibitions in the remote Manchurian forests and mountains. 

By the opening decade of the nineteenth century the sinicization of 
Manchuria was already irreversibly advanced. Fengtien province had for 
some time been essentially Han Chinese and part of China, and the 
military governors of Kirin and Heilungkiang, though charged with the 
duty of upholding the supremacy of the banner element in society, had 
failed to preserve the status quo. The bannermen, who lacked the industry 
and technical skills of the Han Chinese settlers, were concerned only with 
holding on to what they had. Unlike the immigrants from China, they 
had no sense of building a new home or developing a new land. Nothing 
of their Manchu and tribal cultural background equipped them to compete 
with the incoming Han Chinese, who were outnumbering them, out¬ 
working them, and buying their lands from them. In spite of repeated 
government measures, the bannermen were rapidly becoming pauperized, 
and they grew increasingly dependent upon subsidies from the Ch’ing 
government. The culturally dynamic example, which more and more of 
them began to emulate, was that of the Han Chinese. As time went on, 
not only the bannermen but also many of the tribal peoples began to 
adopt Chinese culture and fall into the orbit of Han tastes, Han markets 
and Han ways of doing things. Only the cold and sparsely populated 
Amur basin, which had not attracted setders from China, remained 
essentially outside the Chinese sphere. 
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MONGOLIA 

The Mongolian frontier had always been China’s frontier par excellence, 
for the nomads of Mongolia had in earlier times posed an almost constant 
military threat to China’s agricultural civilization. But by the end of the 
eighteenth century Mongolian nomadism had thoroughly decayed. The 
old days of nomad power and independence were gone. War, once the 
basis of nomad glory and solidarity, was a thing of the past, and the Ch’ing 
had tightly bound the Mongols of both Inner and Outer Mongolia - 
despite the mobility of their way of life - to the Middle Kingdom. Popula¬ 
tion records are lacking, and only the grossest speculation is possible, but 
it is not out of the question that the total Mongolian-speaking popula¬ 
tion of the Ch’ing empire in 1800 (not counting bannermen) could have 
been as high as 3,500,000 persons - perhaps as many as 700,000 in Outer 
Mongolia with the bulk living in the north central region, and 2,600,000 
in Inner Mongolia concentrated in the east. Sinkiang and Tsinghai could 
have had another 200,000. If these estimates are correct, the Mongolian 
population was undergoing a decline that may have dated from the first 
half of the eighteenth century, or even before.' ‘ 

In the raising of livestock, the nomads’ traditional occupation, the 
Mongols had fallen on hard times, for they were regularly importing 
horses and cattle from Siberia. Occasional livestock imports would not, 
of course, have been proof of prolonged nomadic decline, because the jud, 
or grazing disasters, could strike at any time. Sometimes there was'too 
much snow for the stock to get down to pasturage, or not enough snow 
to serve as a substitute for water in a dry winter pasture’. Sometimes too 
many animals concentrated in too small a pasture trampled the herbage so 
that they could not graze, or, most commonly and most catastrophically, 
a sudden freeze would follow an unseasonable thaw, and a film of ice 
would sheathe the herbage. Then animals, already weakened by the 
winter, could not graze, and in a few days they might ‘die off by the 
thousand or even the hundred thousand’.'^ But there is evidence that 
the Mongols’ horse and cattle imports from Siberia represented more 
than an occasional restocking after unavoidable natural calamities. • ^ 
Neither Inner nor Outer Mongolia had any overall indigenous govern- 


" The subject needs serious historical study. For twentieth-century estimates, see, among 
others, Ivan Mikhailovich Maiskii, Mongoliia nakanune revoliutsii, and edn, aS-jo; Robert 
James Miller, Monasteries and culture change in Inner Mongolia, a 5-7; Handbook on People’s China, 
14-15. 

•a Owen Lattimore, 'Nomads and commissars: Mongolia revisited, 53. 

'a Clifford M. Foust, Muscovite and Mandarin: Kussia’s trade mth China and its setting, lyiy-iSo}, 
85. 
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ment. In Inner Mongolia, the empire maintained its presence through the 
Ch’ing military forces based along Mongolia’s southern and eastern fron¬ 
tier. These held such control over Inner Mongolian affairs that by the 
nineteenth century the region retained little effective autonomy. In Outer 
Mongolia, where Ch’ing garrisons maintained the imperial presence, the 
Mongols enjoyed more autonomy because they were farther from China 
proper, but here too the Ch’ing stood in firm control. Technically, the 
entire territory of Outer Mongolia came under the jurisdiction of the 
military governor (chtang-chiin) of Uliasutai, a post held only by Ch’ing 
bannermen. In practice, however, by 1800 the amban at Urga had general 
supervision over the eastern part of the country, the tribal domains 
(aimaks) of the Tushiyetii Khan and Sechen Khan, while the military 
governor of Uliasutai had supervision over the Sayin Noyan Khan and 
Jasaghtu Khan aimaks. The region around Khobdo in westernmost 
Outer Mongolia, which had originally been under Uliasutai, was now an 
independent administrative post. The Ch’ing authorities administered 
both Mongolias in accordance with the Collected statutes of the Ch’ing 
dynasty (fa-Ch’ing hui-tien) and their precedents {tse-li or, after 1818, 
shih-li). Only in internal disputes were the Outer Mongols (the Khalkhas) 
permitted to settle their differences in accordance with the traditional 
Khalkha Code {Khalkha jirum). 

Mongolian society consisted essentially of two classes, nobles and 
commoners. From the nobles came the jasaks, or banner princes, who were 
the hereditary rulers of the khoshuns, or banners, the basic nomadic 
political unit under the Ch’ing dynasty. The banner was further sub¬ 
divided into units known as sumuns, or ‘arrows’, and six sumuns com¬ 
prised one regiment (Jalan). The subjects of these banners in Mongolia 
must be sharply distinguished from the Manchu, Mongolian and Chinese 
bannermen (yh’i-jen) who constituted the basic personnel support for the 
Ch’ing dynasty. The term ‘bannermen’ is reserved here for this latter 
group in the Ch’ing military structure, and ‘banner subjects’ for the 
former. 

Every member of the Mongolian nobility held a rank in the Ch’ing 
aristocracy, ranging through ten ranks from f^oshoi chin wang to tayiji of 
the fourth degree. But only the jasaks, or banner princes, ruled with 
temporal power. In acknowledgment of their subordination to the Ch’ing 
dynasty, the jasaks annually presented the emperor with tribute consisting 
of specified items - mainly livestock and animal products - in specified 
amounts. The most famous of these tributes were the Outer Mongolian 
khans’ so-called ‘nine whites’, theoretically composed of eight white 
horses and one white camel, although by 1800 the ‘nine whites’ actually 
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consisted of a changing variety of items, including such things as furs, 
wild beasts’ hides and choice domestic livestock. In return, the Mon¬ 
golian tributaries received imperial gifts of silks, cottons, porcelains, gold 
and silver, and there is reason to suppose that because of these return 
gifts, which were intended to be at least equal in value to the tribute, the 
Ch’ing government did not consider the presentation of tribute to be an 
economic burden to the tributaries. 

The Mongolian commoners, or ‘people’ (arad), were for the most part 
banner subjects {albatti) who owed tax and service obligations {alban) to 
their banner princes and to the Ch’ing government. Taxes were usually in 
kind, mainly livestock, although as time went on silver played an increas¬ 
ing role. Banner subjects were additionally liable to special levies, like 
the annual imperial demands for animals, furs, felt, tents, native jewellery 
and other Mongolian products, and for such extraordinary exactions as the 
Khalkhas’ gift of 40,000 head of young livestock to the Chia-ch’ing 
Emperor on the occasion of his visit to Dolonnor in 1819. Services in¬ 
cluded support of frontier guard posts, postal relay stations and a whole 
roster of other official and unofficial tasks. The banner subjects each 
belonged to a given banner, which they could not legally leave without the 
jasak’s permission. The jasak assigned pasturage rights to his subjects as 
he saw fit, in proportion to the number of adult males rather than in 
proportion to the amount of livestock that they had to graze.'* Such 
allotments varied in size in accordance with the productivity of the local 
terrain. Sometimes, against the interests of his own pasture-hungry 
banner subjects, a jasak would, illegally, allow the subjects of other 
banners to pasture in his domain in return for payment. This could force 
his own people to infiltrate the territory of neighbouring banners in order 
to survive. 

The banner subjects consisted of sumun subjects {summ albatu) and of 
bondsmen {kJiamjilgha), belonging to the jasaks and other noblemen within 
the banners. In theory the sumun subjects were supposed only to provide 
tribute for the Ch’ing court, and services and taxes for the support of the 
administration, whereas the jasak’s personal support was supposed to 
come only from his bondsmen, whom the Ch’ing government assigned 
to him along with an annual stipend {ponglii) of silver and cloth. But by 
the nineteenth century the line between sumun subjects and bondsmen 
had become indistinct. Jasaks frequently changed the records or exchanged 
their poorer bondsmen for richer sumun subjects or made exactions from 

See, for example, the tribute obligations of the hunting banners, mentioned in Lee, Man¬ 
churian frontier, 51. Cf., however, Lee, 56-7. 

'* Sh. Natsagdorj, ‘The economic basis of feudalism in Mongolia’, tr Owen Lattimore, MAS, 
1.3 (1967) 268. 
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the sumun subjects for the jasaks’ own use, although this was forbidden 
by Ch’ing law. Another social category was the ecclesiastical retainers, 
known as shabis (plural, shabinar), which means ‘disciples’, although 
these ‘disciples’ were simply retainers and not monastic students or 
apprentices. The shabis were tax-exempt bondsmen belonging to monas¬ 
teries or to certain reincarnating lamas {khuhilghan'), and the jasaks had the 
authority to create shabis by assigning commoner families in their pos¬ 
session to monasteries and incarnations. On becoming shabis, these families 
ceased to belong to their original banners, and their labour and its product 
went to the support of the monasteries or incarnations. At the bottom of 
the social scale were slaves, whom, for the most part, the government had 
reduced to that condition as punishment for criminal offences. Slavery as 
such was not an indelible, inherited social category. 

Apart from China’s industrial and technological advantage over the 
steppe, three main factors combined to reinforce the decline of the 
Mongols’ once-glorious military power and the decay of the nomadic 
economy. The first was the banner system, which the Manchus employed 
to divide the Mongols and sever their traditional lines of tribal authority. 
For each banner, the pasture lands were fixed and carefully delimited, 
unlike the relatively open (and economically more productive) grazing 
conditions of pre-Ch’ing Mongolia, so that no prince could expand and 
acquire preponderant power. Even more important was the fact that 
powerful tribes which had once obeyed a single tribal leader now con¬ 
sisted of several separate banners, each of which had a jasak with autonomy 
in his own banner and direct responsibility to the Ch’ing administration. 

Only shadows of the former aimaks, or tribal domains, remained, and 
to take their place the Manchus had created leagues {chighulghan), which 
the Ch’ing closely supervised, and which, when they met every three 
years, lacked authority to do much more than regulate inter-banner 
disputes. Among the Khalkhas of Outer Mongolia, the heirs of Sechen 
Khans, Tiishiyetii Khans, Sayin Noyan Khans and Jasaghtu Khans still 
bore the title of khan, which stood even higher on the scale of the Ch’ing 
aristocracy than khoshoi chin wang (in Manchu, khan was the word for 
‘emperor’), but in terms of political power these khans were little more 
than distinguished banner princes. Their aimaks had only a nominal 
existence, for the Manchus had converted them into leagues, each of 
which bore the name of the place in which the league held its triennial 
meeting. In addition to four leagues in Outer Mongolia and six leagues 
in Inner Mongolia, there were large areas - Dariganga, Chahar, the 
Tiimed banners of Kuei-hua-ch’eng, the Alashan territories, the Khobdo 
frontier and the guard post zone {Jdoaraghul-un nutugh) along the Russian 
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border - where the Ch’ing administration wielded an even tighter and 
more direct control. In Tsinghai the Mongols, mostly Ooldd belonging 
to the Khoshuud tribe but including one sumun of Khalkhas, constimted 
a league of twenty-nine banners under the presidency of the imperial 
controller-general who resided at Sining. 

If a banner prince or a league captain-general {chighulghan-u darughd) 
made trouble, the imperial government had the power to dismiss him 
outright and strip him of his titles, no matter how august his lineage. 
In 1800, for example, the Ch’ing dismissed the Sechen Khan Sangjayidorji, 
a descendant of Chinggis Khan, from his position as league captain- 
general and deprived him and his descendants of their khanship. Mem¬ 
bers of the royal house of Chinggis Khan were also bound to the Ch’ing 
dynasty by marriage ties, and the Manchus had always been careful to 
make these princes feel they occupied a special position in the empire: 
the court elevated them to the Ch’ing aristocracy and impressed on them 
that, as military allies from the beginning, they stood above the bureau¬ 
cratic oihcialdom of conquered China. But by 1800 the Manchu dynasty 
had gone a long way toward Chinese culmral values and standards, and 
the Mongols were clearly subjects, not allies. 

The second important factor in the taming of the once terrible Mongols 
was the Tibetan Buddhist ‘Yellow church’, known as the dGe-lugs-pa. 
For Inner Mongolia the ICang-skya Khutughtu, a reincarnating lama 
resident in Peking, was head of a centralized monastery system under 
imperial patronage and was the Inner Mongols’ most important ecclesias¬ 
tical figure. The monasteries and lamas under his authority were exempt 
from taxes and services and enjoyed many privileges. Other monasteries 
in Irmer Mongolia lay outside the Peking system headed by the ICang- 
skya Khutughtu. These did not have the same legal footing as the imperial 
monasteries, but the Ch’ing officialdom, the jasaks and the people cus¬ 
tomarily accorded them many of the same privileges. By and large, each 
reincarnation had his own monastery. The great monastic centre at 
Dolonnor was a notable excepdon in that it contained living quarters for 
the ICang-skya Khutughtu and twelve other incarnate lamas. 

In Outer Mongolia, the head of the religious establishment was the 
Jebtsundamba Khutughtu in Urga, an incarnate lama of enormous pres¬ 
tige who, in the Mongols’ eyes, ranked third in the dGe-lugs-pa, after the 
Dalai and Panchen Lamas of Tibet. The Ch’ing government, anxious to 
prevent the development of a single Mongolian church that might serve 
as a rallying point for Mongolian unity, had been careful to build up the 
standng of the ICang-skya Khutughtu as a counterweight to the Jebtsun- 

Hashimoto Kohd, Moko no ramakyo^ 199-200. 
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damba’s influence, and they also tried subdy to maintain an equilibrium 
of power in Mongolia between the Dalai Lama and the two Mongolian 
primates. To prevent an alliance between the lay aristocracy and the 
lamaist church, which might have united Mongolian society with dan¬ 
gerous consequences, the Ch’ing government discouraged the finding of 
reincarnations in noble families. 

On the other hand, the government wanted to tie the Mongols to the 
empire and it was Ch’ing policy to fuse lamaism with Chinese religious 
ideas insofar as Mongolian religious sentiment would allow. The second 
ICang-skya Khutughtu (1717-86), for example, had been encouraged to 
write a prayer in Tibetan, Manchu and Mongolian versions to join Kuan- 
ti, the Chinese god of war, with the three leading divinities of the Yellow 
church. At the end of the eighteenth century, in Manchuria and in all the 
Chinese provinces bordering on Inner Asia, the Ch’ing began to subsidize 
the building of temples to Kuan-ti as the tutelary deity of the bannermen- 
officials. Kuan-ti was now equated with VaiSravana, who had long been 
identified with the Tibetan and Mongolian folk hero Geser Khan, and 
Chinese omens relating to Kuan-ti began to be translated into Mongolian, 
thus furthering the Ch’ing policy of religious fusion. In the second half of 
the nineteenth century Ch’ing-supported Mongolian theologians would 
explicitly enthrone Kuan-ti/Geser Khan as a tutelary deity of the Buddhist 
religion. 

The monasteries, and also individual reincarnating lamas, drew an in¬ 
creasing proportion of their support from the growing numbers of shabi 
families whom the jasaks donated as bondsmen. The jasaks also supplied 
large areas of pastureland for the monasteries’ livestock, and the monks 
constantly dunned the banner subjects for contributions. Ordinary herds¬ 
men dared not refuse, and the church lavished great sums on lamaist 
rituals, like making Buddha images out of butter, while the poor went 
hungry. In Outer Mongolia the Jebtsundamba Khutughtu had acquired 
so many shabis and pastures by the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that his possessions, administered by an Office of Shabis, virtually con¬ 
stituted a separate aimak. In 1822 the Ch’ing government, in effect, gave 
recognition to this fact by making the post of treasurer {shangjudba) of the 
Office of Shabis equal in rank to the league captains-general. Since 
the government exempted monasteries and their shabis from taxation, the 
tax burden fell the more heavily upon the banner subjects. Meanwhile the 
monasteries used their property for all kinds of business transactions, 
the most lucrative of which was moneylending. 

•’ Walther Heissig, ‘Die Religionen der Mongolei’, in Giuseppe Tucci and Walther Heissig, 
Die Keligionen Tibets und der Mongolei, 408-10. 
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In Mongolian eyes the Buddhist church and its doctrines counter¬ 
balanced the Mongols’ ancient lay culture and their traditional leadership, 
descended from Chinggis Khan. Some of the Mongols of Old Barga 
remained shamanists, and shamanism had remained strong among the 
Buriat Mongols, in Russian territory, until the end of the eighteenth 
century. It was not until the first decades after 1800 that the Buriats’ 
shamanic utensils and garments were sought out and burned. Moreover, 
the syncretic tendency of Buddhism in Mongolia allowed many shamanist 
traditions to take on Buddhist clothing and survive in this form, but as a 
force to be reckoned with in Mongolian society, shamanism was a thing 
of the past. Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in¬ 
creasing numbers of the Mongols’ most talented young men took vows 
and became monks. Not all of these abandoned their pastoral labours and 
went to live in the monasteries. About two-thirds of the monk popula¬ 
tion remained in the banners, and there was nothing inconsistent in a 
lama being the bondsman of a member of the lay nobility,'® But more and 
more young men did enter the monasteries, and increasing amounts of 
Mongolia’s pasture and produce went to the payment of monastic cere¬ 
monial expenses rather than to feed the people. 

While the population was shrinking, the number of monasteries was 
growing. By the early twentieth century the monasteries in Inner Mongolia 
may have exceeded 1,000, and in Outer Mongolia there seem to have been 
about 750 monasteries, with many additional small temples in both 
regions. For Inner Mongolia it has been estimated, astonishingly, that 
between 30 and 65 per cent of the male population took vows (at least 
one son from each family), and the proportion given for Outer Mongolia 
in 1918 is about 43 per cent. By comparison, a late nineteenth-century 
estimate for Tibet reckoned that only one third of the Tibetan male 
population became monks.'’ What relation these estimates bear to the 
situation in Mongolia in 1800 is unknown, but it is not unlikely that the 
proportion of monks, like the number of monasteries, increased over 
the course of the nineteenth century. 

By 1800 the monasteries and the mercantile activity that they sheltered 
had also given birth to another social development - urban centres, 
growing first in Inner Mongolia and then gradually spreading into Outer 
Mongolia. Around the major monasteries, and especially at Urga - 
the residence of the Jebtsundamba Khutughtu - market communities 
had developed into towns populated by lamas, Han Chinese merchants 

'* See, for example, Charles R. Bawden, ‘A juridical document from nineteenth-century 
Mongolia’, Zentralasiatischt Studien, 3 (1969) 251, 247, n. 36. 

Miller, Monasteries, 27-31; Maiskii, Mongoliia, 42-3, 246-7; Charles R. Bawden, Tbe modern 
history of Mongolia, t6o; and Carrasco, Land and polity, 121. 
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and artisans, and the vagrant poor. In the most important of these 
Outer Mongolian centres, such as Urga, Uliasutai and Khobdo, 
Ch’ing military garrisons added another element to the process of urban¬ 
ization. 

The third factor in Mongolia’s social and economic decline was an 
outgrowth of the second. The building of monasteries had opened Mon¬ 
golia to the penetration of Chinese trade. In earlier times, Mongols had 
exchanged livestock and animal products at the borders of the steppe for 
the items that they needed from China and elsewhere. Otherwise they had 
done business in China on tribute missions to the Chinese capital or else 
had bartered with limited numbers of Muslim merchants from central Asia 
who had brought their caravans into the steppe itself. Except for the 
import-export business of these central Asian merchants, Mongolia had 
little internal trade other than non-market exchanges on a relatively 
limited scale, and there was no Mongolian merchant class. The Mongols 
also did some trading with the Russians, legally at Kiakhta, and illegally at 
other points along the Russo-Mongolian frontier, but a principal effect 
of the Sino-Russian Treaty of Kiakhta (1728) had been to put trade with 
Russia into the hands of Han Chinese merchants. 

The monasteries greatly aided these merchants in establishing their 
commercial control throughout Mongolia. Where once nothing but 
nomad encampments had dotted the open grazing lands, fixed monasteries 
with surrounding walls served as marketplaces and storage depots, pro¬ 
viding the Chinese trader with direct access to the steppe. This did not 
mean that border trade along the Sino-Mongolian frontier ceased to exist, 
for the number of Han Chinese shops at the border markets, and especially 
at Kalgan, increased steadily throughout the Ch’ing period.^® But Han 
merchants, mainly from Peking and Shansi, were bringing their wares into 
the very heart of Mongolia in complete safety and were building up tastes 
and creating demands for Chinese products. Things that the nomads of an 
earlier day would have regarded as luxuries, such as tea, tobacco and 
Chinese manufactures, the Mongols had come to consider necessities. 
Chinese luxuries had always symbolized wealth for the nomad aristocracy, 
but as the monastic communities had grown in power, monks too had 
begun to demand luxuries of all kinds and consistently extracted contribu¬ 
tions from the people to pay for them. This led to much popular resent¬ 
ment. At the end of the eighteenth century and during the nineteenth, 
there were many local disturbances directed against Han merchants, 
especially in the Tiishiyetii Khan and Sechen Khan aimaks. From time to 
time mobs would beat up Han traders, plunder their warehouses, and 

Tayama Shigeru, Shin jidai ni okeru M 5 ko no shakai seido^ 280-1. 
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destroy their account books.** The Han merchants frequently provoked 
the anger of the monasteries as well as that of the laity, but the net effect 
of the monasteries’ role was support for Chinese trade. 

In the eighteenth century it had been Ch’ing policy to keep the Mongols 
as a military reservoir. Since Han Chinese trade penetration undermined 
this objective, the empire had made various attempts to restrict the 
activities of Han merchants, especially in Outer Mongolia, but without 
success. The Ch’ing government required that Han traders in Mongolia 
be licensed on an annual basis. It forbade them to marry Mongolian 
women, spend the night in Mongolian tents, or construct permanent 
buildings except under specified conditions. Since the Han merchants had 
not heeded these restrictions, the government tried to expel unlicensed 
merchants from Mongolia, as in 1805, but such attempts had little effect. 
Merchants to whom the Mongols owed money had to be allowed to stay 
long enough to collect it. The Mongols not only could not pay but could 
not avoid increasing their indebtedness; so the Han traders remained in 
Mongolia and carried on their business as before. The Ch’ing government, 
for its part, began to depend more and more on the Han merchants’ 
licence fees to support the imperial administration in Mongolia. In short, 
the Ch’ing government gradually shifted to a policy of supporting Han 
merchants in the steppe. 

The Mongols produced seasonal animal products and needed to 
sell them as soon as they could, but their needs were continuous. 
Consequently Han traders could buy low, sell high, and extend credit. 
Widespread indebtedness had resulted, and such wealth as there was in 
Mongolia had begun to flow more and more into Han Chinese hands. 
Han Chinese business firms also acted as banking institutions, charging the 
unsophisticated Mongols high rates of interest. Whole banners had be¬ 
come mortgaged to these firms, and by the nineteenth century Han usurers 
did a thriving business. As the Mongols’ indebtedness increased, interest 
rates soared. Jasaks, lamas and merchants together encouraged the sale 
of goods on credit, and when the jasaks themselves contracted debts 
beyond their ability to pay, they began illegally to transfer the collection 
of taxes and levies directly to the Han Chinese firms, so that in time Han 
trading firms and private merchants began to ‘own’ the Mongolian arad, or 
common people. The trend towards commuting services and taxes in kind 
into money taxes aggravated this situation still further. In the eighteenth 
century Mongolia had already begun to shift in the direction of a money 
economy, and by the nineteenth cenmry silver had widely become the re¬ 
quired means of payment. Monasteries were insisting that their shabis 

** Istoriia MongoVskoi Narodnoi Kespubltki^ 2nd edn, 211-12, and Bawden, Modem history^ 173. 
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render their payments in silver. At the same time the price of silver was 
steadily rising, so that all fixed silver payments that shabis had to make to 
their monasteries and that banner subjects had to make to their princes 
grew steadily more onerous. This hard economic fact, coupled with the 
increasing levies and taxes that banner princes imposed on their subjects 
to cover their accounts with Han merchants, led gradually to the im¬ 
poverishment of the Mongolian commonalty. 

Although trade and banking remained for the most part in Han Chinese 
hands, there was cooperation between merchants and banner princes, and 
princes and lamas became shareholders in Chinese trading and money- 
lending firms. Wittingly and unwittingly, banner princes, monasteries and 
Han merchants were working hand-in-hand to destroy what remained of 
Mongolia’s traditional nomadic society. And meanwhile on the rim of the 
steppe another process of even greater long-range significance was under 
way: Han colonists were farming the edges of what had once been 
pastureland. 

SINKIANG 

Two distinct zones diverged from the crests of the T’ien Shan mountain 
range. Eastern Turkestan, south of the T’ien Shan, belonged to the 
world of the sown. Zungharia, north of the T’ien Shan, belonged to the 
world of the steppe. In the 1750s the Ch’ien-lung Emperor’s armies con¬ 
quered both sides of the T’ien Shan, putting themselves in possession of 
what then became the most ethnologically diverse territory in Inner 
Asia. They called Zungharia the T’ien Shan Northern Circuit (T’ien 
Shan Pei-lu), and they spoke of Eastern Turkestan as the T’ien Shan 
Southern Circuit (T’ien Shan Nan-lu). The Ch’ing army administered 
these two zones together as an imperial dependency under the name of 
Sinkiang, Kansu’s ‘ New Dominion ’. The dependency was rich in jade, gold, 
copper, cotton, farming land and pasture. It was also rich in political trouble. 

Like the Zunghars before them, the Manchus established their ad¬ 
ministrative centre in Hi. They renamed the former Zunghar capital which 
the Kazakhs and other Muslims referred to as Kulja (Ghulja), calling it 
Ning-yiian, and built a new city, Hui-yiian, farther west. The Kazakhs 
came to refer to this new city, where the Ch’ing installed their military 
governor {chiang-churi) in 1762, as New or Little Kulja. Ning-yiian, which 
continued to thrive as an economic and ctiltural centre for Hi’s expanding 
immigrant Muslim population, was spoken of as Old Kulja. The Ch’ing 
also built seven other cities in Hi in the eighteenth century, but as might 
have been expected, New Kulja, which housed the offices of the military 
governor, experienced the most rapid growth. 
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Sinkiang’s overall administration was in essence nothing more than a 
huge garrison under the command of the military governor, who in 
theory also held a ‘loose rein’ on the outer regions of Kokand, Tashkent, 
Bukhara, Bolor, Badakhshan, Afghanistan and Kanjut. He had civil 
jurisdiction over the Ooldd (Kalmuk) banners within Zungharia, the 
Kirghiz and Kazakh tribes, the civilian colonies, the principalities of 
Hami and Turfan, and all the cities of Altishahr, but it was Ch’ing policy 
to interfere as litde as possible in the native peoples’ internal affairs. 
Sinkiang officials ‘neither respected nor learned much about the languages 
and customs of the peoples whom they ruled 
To aid the military governor, the Ch’ing established a military lieu¬ 
tenant-governor at Urumchi (Tihwa) with jurisdiction over the imperial 
bureaucracy north of the T’ien Shan and in Uighuristan (Hami and 
Turfan). The Sinkiang garrison also had councillors at New Kulja in Hi 
and at Tarbagatai (Chuguchak) in north-western Sinkiang, and a third 
councillor at Kashgar - known to the East Turkestanis as the ‘khan 
amban’ - who had jurisdiction over the imperial bureaucracy in Altishahr 
(literally, the ‘ Six Cities ’ - Eastern Turkestan exclusive of Hami and 
Turfan). The post of military governor and all the top official posts in the 
dependency were reserved for bannermen. The garrison forces them¬ 
selves, which ranged between totals of 10,000 and 23,000 men, consisted 
mainly of bannermen from Jehol and China proper, but also included 
nomads (Chahars from Inner Mongolia, Oolod survivors of the Ch’ing 
conquest and some from Jehol, and the Shabinar who had returned from 
the Volga), Manchurian tribal peoples (Sibo from Fengtien province and 
Solons and Daghurs from Heilungkiang) and Green Standard Han Chinese 
forces from Kansu and Shensi. Being stationed as occupation troops with¬ 
out limit of time, they were, in effect, an immigrant population permanently 
established in Sinkiang with their families and all their belongings. 

For duty assignments, these military forces were divided among three 
military districts: northern, eastern and southern. The northern district, 
directly under the military governor, numbered over 13,000 men and was 
by far the largest. By the beginning of the nineteenth century it consisted 
of something over 98,000 persons, including all dependents. The back¬ 
bone of the northern district, and indeed of the whole Sinkiang army, 
was the main garrison force of bannermen at New Kulja, and there was 
another large garrison of bannermen under a commandant of the forces at 
Hui-ning, with four additional contingents of Sibo, Solons, Chahars and 
Oolod camping in the vicinity, each under a separate commandant, as well 
as Shabinar, Daghur and attached Han Chinese military colonists from the 

** Rossabi, China and Inner Asia, 171. 
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Army of the Green Standard. The Chahars and Oolod served mainly as 
livestock raisers, supplying the army with horses and other livestock for 
combat, transport and meat. 

The eastern district, under the command of the military lieutenant- 
governor at Urumchi, numbered between 5,000 and 6,000 soldiers, mostly 
bannermen, and included 1,000 troops stationed at Khitai (Ku-ch’eng), 
another 1,000 at Barkol (Chen-hsi), and a growing number of Green 
Standard forces. 

The southern military district, unlike the northern and eastern areas, 
had no permanent forces of its own. Instead, it drew most of its troops 
from the other two districts on five-year (originally three-year) tours of 
duty, and the families of the garrison forces were not allowed to move in. 
Bannermen and Green Standard forces garrisoned Kashgar, Yarkand, 
Yangi Hisar and Ush Turfan. Green Standard soldiers from north of the 
T’ien Shan were stationed at Karashahr, Kucha, Sairam, Aksu, Khotan 
and elsewhere. Other Green Standard troops, detailed for duty in Sin- 
kiang by the governor-general of Shensi and Kansu, were stationed at 
Kami and Barkol. In all, the total number of Ch’ing forces on duty in the 
southern military district at any one time must have been around 6,000 
men, and in addition to these there was a small corps of 500 East Turke¬ 
stan! soldiers at Kashgar under a native commandant {tsung-kMan) and six 
subordinate native officers. Indigenous households also did semi-military 
duty by manning guard posts. 

At the turn of the nineteenth century - on the eve of Kokand’s rise to 
regional power, and before Russia and Britain began to make themselves 
felt in Ch’ing central Asia - Eastern Turkestan, protected as it was by the 
T’ien Shan and the Pamirs, seemed to the Ch’ing government to be a 
political and military cul-de-sac. The imperial authorities focused their 
attention instead on the defence and development of the T’ien Shan 
Northern Qrcuit and regarded Altishahr mainly as a huge tax-farm to 
support the army. 

The Sinkiang garrison was an expensive operation, for the soldiers’ 
annual pay alone was the equivalent of roughly 3,000,000 taels in silver, 
and the tax revenues of the dependency did not begin to cover this. Money 
taxes and raw copper levied annually from the population of Altishahr 
amounted to only about 13,500,000 pul (or Altishahr copper cash), not 
counting foreign trade duties and other miscellaneous taxes. This was 
valued locally at less than 62,000 silver taels by the current copper-silver 
exchange rate in 1801 (ziopul = one silver tael).^^ The government 
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collected annual grain revenues totalling just under 649,000 piciils, mainly 
from the Zungharian colonies. Even with all the additional taxes and 
duties levied in money and kind, including the produce of the govern¬ 
ments’ copperfields and livestock-breeding farms, Sinkiang was not self- 
supporting. By 1800 the garrison’s official granaries were full (there were 
reserves of well over j 00,000 piculs of wheat - the only grain that the 
government stored*^ - in the Hi grain stores alone), but something like 
1,200,000 silver taels had to come each year from China proper for 
Sinkiang to meet its expenses. 

In Sinkiang money circulated separately in two discrete regions. In the 
first, consisting of Zungharia and Uighuristan as far west as Karashahr, 
the monetary system was based on silver by weight, as in China proper 
whence this silver came. But as early as 1814 the Peking government 
began making efforts to reduce its exports of silver to Sinkiang. Cash 
(coins, wen) of standard Chinese alloyed copper money {chih-ch'ien or 
simply ch'ien) was also minted in Hi. In Altishahr, the second region, the 
monetary system was based on copper, but not on the Hi cash, since 
copper coinage was not standardixed for Sinkiang as a whole. The basic 
unit of Altishahr’s currency was the piil, which was of pure red copper and 
therefore called hung-ch'ien, ‘red cash’, in Chinese. Its face resembled the 
cash of China proper, but the place of the mint was given in both Arabic 
script and Manchu. Fifty pul made one tangd. In 1800 Altishahr had only 
one functioning mint-in Aksu-and the piil did not circulate outside 
Altishahr. Within Altishahr there were no gold or silver coins, but halves 
and quarters of silver ingots called {Yuan-pad), as well as smaller 

portions and even ordinary lumps of silver, circulated at their value by 
weight. 

The output of the Aksu mint averaged over 26,000 strings (1,000 piil 
each) annually, and the Hi mint coined a yearly average of 1,722 strings 
(1,000 cash each). Both mints coined money twice a year, in spring and 
autumn. The Aksu piil and the Hi cash each had the same weight, 0.12 
Chinese ounces (i ch'ien 2 fen), but the piil, being of pure copper, was worth 
five Hi cash. Most of the raw copper, and in particular the copper for the 
mint in Aksu, came from the government fields at On Bash, where a 
Ch’ing military work force produced over 21,000 lbs (16,200 catties) annu- 

Hisat, Yarkand and Khotan (7,669,000 piil - Tseng, 286-7), plu* copper from On Bash 
(worth over 1,600,000 piil - Tseng, 290), plus raw copper levied from the people (i i ,05 3 thin 
■= over 1,092,000 pm - Tseng, 290). For the silver exchange rate see Tseng, 289. The sub¬ 
ject awaits careful study. See also Narochnitskii, Kolomal’naia, iio-ri. 

See Ahmad Shah Naqshbandi, ‘Route from K^hmlr, onf Ladakh, to Yarkand, by Ahmed 
Shah Nakshahbandi ’, tr J. Dowson, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Attain and 
Ireland, 12 (1850) 383. 
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ally. Since copper was mined indigenously, while silver had to be imported, 
the value of copper relative to silver was declining. 


Zungharia 

The pastoral territories of the T’ien Shan Northern Circuit were cul¬ 
turally and historically an extension of Mongolia. Hereditary jasaks ruled 
the nomad population under the watchful eyes of garrison officials in 
Hi, Kur Kara Usu (Wu-su), Tarbagatai and Karashahr, Two leagues of 
Kalmuk immigrants from the Volga pastured in Zungharia. The Unen 
Siijiigtu League, consisting of ten Old Torghuud banners, camped in 
four groups: three northern banners at Tarbagatai, one western banner 
near Ching-ho (south of Lake Ebi Nor), two eastern banners at Kur Kara 
Usu, and four southern banners on the southern slopes of the T’ien Shan 
in the Yuldu2 River area north-west of Karashahr. The Batu Sedkiltu 
League, consisting of four banners of Khoshuud, pastured beside the 
southern Old Torghuud in the Yulduz region. In all respects, except for 
the fact that the Torghuud and Khoshuud did not pay taxes on livestock, 
their administrative rules, tributary and taxation requirements and social 
organization resembled those obtaining in the various leagues of Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. Like other Mongols, the Volga Kalmuks belonged 
to the dGe-lugs-pa or Yellow church of Tibetan Buddhism, which played 
an important part in the cultural life of northern Sinkiang. The Ch’ing 
throne, as patron of the religion, made gifts to the monasteries and temples 
of Zungharia, just as it supported the Yellow church elsewhere among the 
Mongols. 

In the tribal areas west of the guard posts and in the steppe region 
beyond the imperial frontier, the Kazakhs, a nomadic Turkic-speaking 
Muslim people, pastured their animals with virtually no interference from 
the authorities. They were regarded as foreign tributaries, sent tribute 
every three years to Peking, and had a two-way trade monopoly with the 
Ch’ing government: officially the authorities monopolized the right to 
trade with the Kazakhs, and the Zungharian officials, in theory, allowed 
no other foreigners to do business in northern Sinkiang. This official 
Ch’ing-Kazakh barter trade was confined to Hi and Tarbagatai. The 
Kazakhs exchanged livestock (mainly horses) - the Chahars and Ooldd 
being unable to raise enough to satisfy the army’s needs - for cloth 
(mainly silk) at fixed trade values. But the Kazakhs exercised their tribu¬ 
tary rights by doing private business on the side. Although the authorities 
supplied the army in Eastern Turkestan with Kazakh horses, the Kazakhs 
themselves were not supposed to sell their animals in Eastern Turkestan, 
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and East Turkestanis were forbidden to go to the Kazakh pastures to buy 
livestock there. When some Kazakhs came to Kashgar to sell livestock in 
1808, the local officials fixed impossibly low prices so that the Kazakhs 
were forced to give up their attempt and return home, taking their 
animals with them. In Zungharia and Mongolia the authorities were less 
strict, and on various pretexts Kazakh caravans occasionally visited 
Urumchi, Khobdo, Uliasutai, the Uriyangkhai territories and Kashgar, 
managing to bypass the government’s restrictions. But the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment carefully enforced its prohibition against the sale of metalware to 
Kazakhs, Kirghiz or any central Asian merchants. 

As tributaries, the Kazakhs were permitted to pasture within the im¬ 
perial frontier. In the event of heavy snow, the government even let 
them winter in the area of the guard post line, in return for which the 
Ch’ing taxed them i per cent of their horses. Every year the Sinkiang 
authorities sent a detachment out into the steppe to collect taxes from 
them. Because the Kazakhs were foreigners, the Ch’ing named no jasaks 
among them and made no attempt to divide them into banners. Those 
Kazakhs who pastured within the imperial frontier came and went at will, 
and while their chiefs enjoyed the benefits of being Ch’ing tributaries, most 
of them simultaneously acknowledged themselves clients of Russia. 

The Ch’ing government was confused about the Kazakhs’ internal 
organization because in the eighteenth century Ablai, a sultan of the 
Middle Horde, had both ruled the Senior Horde and become khan of the 
Middle Horde as well. In the 1750s, following, perhaps, a Zunghar or 
Kazakh usage of the time, the Ch’ing authorities had categorized the 
Kazakhs into two groups-the easternmost Middle and Senior Horde 
units under Ablai, which they called the tribes of the left {tso-pu) and the 
remaining, more westerly Kazakhs of the Middle Horde under Abu’l- 
Muhammad, whom they referred to as the tribes of the right 
Discovery of the Junior Horde’s existence still farther west had led to the 
creation of a third category, the tribes of the west {hsi-pu). These categories 
reflected de facto political realities in the late eighteenth-century Kazakh 
steppe, but the Ch’ing government’s knowledge that there were three 
Kazakh hordes led to some faulty identifications. When the first official 
Sinkiang gazetteer appeared in 1782, it correctly associated the tribes of 
the left with Ablai and the Middle Horde, but the editors made the 
mistake of identifying the tribes of the right with the Junior and Senior 
Hordes and characterized the Middle Horde sultan Abu’l-Fayd (Abu’l- 
Muhammad’s son and Ablai’s rival) as khan of the Senior Horde. In 

*5 Cf. Saguchi TotuJiibacbi-jukyuseikiHigaibiTorukimtaitsbakaisbikenkyu, 272-9, to the contrary. 

See Fu-heng et al. ed. Cb'in-tmg buang-yu Hsiyti t'u-tbib, 2.17b, 44.2}ff. 
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the official publication Hsin-chiang chih-liieh (1821) these errors were 
partially rectified,” but as late as 1842 the historian and publicist Wei 
Yiian was still identifying the tribes of the right with the Junior and 
Senior Hordes.*® It is clear that by the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Ch’ing government’s ‘loose rein’ policy over the Kazakhs was loose 
in the extreme. 

Another nomadic Turkic-speaking Muslim people inhabiting Sin- 
kiang’s western marches was the Kirghiz. They were known in Ch’ing 
sources as Burnt (a name not used by the Kirghiz), and called by the 
Russians Dikokamennye, Zakamennye or Kamennye (because of their 
inaccessible mountainous habitat) or Kara - Black - Kirghiz (because, 
unlike the Kazakhs, their rulers were not royalty, that is, not descended 
from Cbinggis Khan). These epithets were necessary in nineteenth-century 
Russia in order to distinguish the Kirghiz from the Kazakhs, whom the 
Russians referred to as Kirghiz-Kazakhs, Kirghiz-Kaisaks, Kaisaks or 
even Kirghiz, so as to distinguish them in turn from the Cossacks (in 
Russian, Kazak) of Russia proper. 

The Ch’ing authorities classified the Kirghiz into two tribal confedera¬ 
tions, an eastern group in the western T’ien Shan and a western group in 
the Pamirs, but this classification bore little if any relation to the thinking 
of the Kirghiz themselves.*’ In fact, they pastured in individual tribal 
groups, and without any general political unity, acknowledging them¬ 
selves as subjects, when occasion required, of Kokand, Badakhshan, 
Karategin, the East Bukharan province of Hisar, or the Ch’ing empire - 
wherever they happened to be. In Ch’ing theory they were tributaries, 
and in some cases subjects, of the empire: they were expected to present 
an annual tribute of horses, were permitted to pasture in Sinkiang as far 
east as Aksu, and were allowed to trade at Kashgar, where they bought 
cotton cloth and other products and sold mainly livestock. They paid a 
commercial duty on this livestock at the rate of one head out of every 
thirty and, on other goods, the standard import duty of per cent ad 
valorem. In practice, however, they lived almost wholly outside the rule of 
law, and the Ch’ing government made no attempt to restrict their comings 
and goings across the border. 

In addition to its pasturelands, Zungharia contained huge tracts of 
territory suitable for farming; so the Ch’ing had moved considerable 
numbers of East Turkestan! families, known as Taranchis, into the region 
around Old Kulja to grow food in what were called Muslim colonies 

See Mien-hsin et al. ed. Cb'in-t'mg Hsin-cbiang cbib-liieb, I2.3b-4a. 

Wei Yuan, Sbmg-wu cbi, 4.32a-b, 33b. 

Ch. Ch. WsAWhanov, Snbranie sBcbinenii, 1.301-2. 
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(Hui-/’un) for the support of the military and civil administrations. By 
1800 the Taranchis numbered over 34,000 persons. The Ch’ing had also 
transferred soldiers from the Han Chinese Green Standard forces, Sibos, 
Solons and Chahars, along with their families, to the lands north of the 
T’ien Shan, forming permanent military colonies {ping-t'uri) of non- 
bannermen which handed over a stipulated portion of their annual 
harvests to the Sinkiang garrison. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, it had become clear that these military colonies were not sufficiently 
productive; so in 1802 the authorities dug a large irrigation canal east of 
New Kulja on the northern bank of the Hi River and created farming 
colonies for bannermen {ch'i-t'un). Despite some ambivalence on the 
government’s part about the role of these bannermen-farmers, the Ch’ing 
preferred to keep them in training as soldiers and accordingly allowed 
them to lease their lands to tenant farmers, usually Taranchis. The 
authorities continued to improve the irrigation system, and the Hi farm¬ 
land area steadily increased. 

Even more important in its long-range significance had been the 
government’s decision to move Han Chinese and Chinese Mushm families 
into northern Sinkiang from China proper - the very policy that the 
Ch’ing were resisting in northern Manchuria and in which, in Mongolia, 
the authorities were only lately and grudgingly acquiescing. The Ch’ing 
government soon after the conquest started to encourage immigration 
from China proper and settlement north of the T’ien Shan by converting 
large areas of unused pasture into civilian colonies {hu-t’un). By the turn of 
the nineteenth century, hundreds of thousands of Chinese Muslims and 
non-Muslim Han Chinese had settled in northern Sinkiang, primarily in 
the districts of Barkol, Turfan and Urumchi. As in Manchuria, the govern¬ 
ment had also exiled convicts to Zungharia to till in exiles’ colonies 
{fan-t'm or ch’ien-t’un). By 1777, north of the T’ien Shan, there had been 
some 10,750 Green Standard households and almost 500 civil and military 
exile families cultivating a total farm area of nearly 35,000 acres (some 
227,300 mou). South of the T’ien Shan, mainly in the territories of Hami 
and Turfan, there were also some colony lands but with a total area less 
than one third that amount. 

The number of Green Standard colonists did not substantially increase 
in the last years of the eighteenth century, and the number of criminal 
exiles never rose above 2,000, because in 1804 the government began to 
liquidate the exile colonies. But the number of civilian colonists grew 
enormously, attracted by the government’s offer of 4^ acres (30 mou) of 
land per family. In 1775, there had been just under 17,200 civilian house¬ 
holds - some 72,000 persons, mainly around Urumchi, cultivating a total 
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area of just under 42,500 acres (280,253 By 1800 the Chinese¬ 
speaking population must have doubled several times over, for in 1808 
in the districts under Urumchi’s jurisdiction, the amount of civilian 
farmland had expanded to ten times its area of 1775-^° There had been a 
similar increase of cultivated land and of immigrant farmers in Hi, and by 
the nineteenth century new civilian settlements were in existence at Kur 
Kara Usu and Ching-ho. Civilian colonists owned their lands and were 
liable for taxes and services on the same basis as in China proper. The 
government also permitted craftsmen and merchants to migrate with their 
families from China proper into northern Sinkiang, and to do business 
there and in the region of Hami. 

Among Zungharia’s most valuable resources were the region’s sub¬ 
surface minerals. Fear of attracting a gold rush of politically troublesome 
drifters from China proper prompted the Ch’ing emperor to issue an edict 
in i8oi that discouraged the mining in Zungharia of precious metals, but 
gold was nevertheless mined privately, as was coal, under government 
regulation. There were fourteen gold mines in operation, employing 
1,223 miners, each of whom paid the government 0.03 taels (3 fen) of gold 
per month, so that monthly gold revenues totalled 36.69 taels. Deposits 
of iron ore and lead (used to cast bullets) were worked, and Zungharian 
copper deposits began to be exploited in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, mainly for the Hi mint. 

Administratively, the farming population of Hi was subject to the 
authority of the Sinkiang military governor, but the Chinese-speaking 
farmers, craftsmen, merchants and miners of the eastern district, under 
the supervision of the military lieutenant-governor at Urumchi, came 
under the jurisdiction of Kansu province. They were governed by a 
taotai of Chen-hsi (Barkol) and Tihwa (Urumchi), who was stationed at 
Urumchi and had both civil and military responsibilities over three sub¬ 
ordinate administrative areas: Chen-hsi prefecture, the independent de¬ 
partment of Tihwa, and the independent sub-prefecture of Turfan. 

Chinese Muslims from Shensi, Kansu and Szechwan, whom the East 
Turkestanis referred to as Tungans, made up by far the largest part of this 
immigrant Chinese-speaking population - 1,500 Tungan families living 
in New Kulja alone. The Tungans were Sunnis (Orthodox Muslims), 
some of their jurists belonging to the Hanafite school of law and others 
to the Shafi'ite. Sufi tarikats (mystical brotherhoods) played an important 
part in their religious lives. The most important of these were the Old 
Teaching (Lao-chiao or Chiu-chiao) of the Naqshbandiyya (Khafiyya, 

Tseng, Cbmg-kuo, 275-8, 282; p. 280 says approximately fourteen times, but this does not 
correspond to the figures in his tables on pp. 278-80. 
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pronounced Khufiyya, the ‘Silent’ brotherhood), associated with the 
early eighteenth-century preacher Ma Lai-ch’ih, and the New Teaching 
(Hsin-chiao), of Ma Ming-hsin (d. 1781), another Naqshbandi branch 
known as the Jahriyya, the ‘Vocal’ brotherhood. The Tungans read 
their prayers in Arabic, using the Chinese language for sermons and 
commentaries, and lived strict lives: they shaved their moustaches, 
abstained from tobacco and wine, and ate no pork. Filtering out of the 
colony districts of Chen-hsi, Tihwa and Turfan, they soon came to com¬ 
prise an important segment of the populations of Hi and Tarbagatai, and 
despite Ch’ing restrictions on immigration into Eastern Turkestan, many 
of them made their way into the oases south of the T’ien Shan, where they 
ran restaurants or earned a living in the tea trade. 

The Timgans, however, dressed like Han Chinese and could not mingle 
easily with the East Turkestanis and other central Asian Muslims, who 
found them alien and aggressive and tended not to distinguish them from 
Chinese in general. Nevertheless, wherever the Tungans went, their com¬ 
mercial talents and their culturally intermediate position between China 
and the Muslim world enabled them to play a powerful role in trade. 
Virtually all of the non-Muslim Han Chinese were Shensi or Kansu people, 
and most belonged to the Army of the Green Standard. Those who did not 
were mainly government clerks, merchants, artisans and, of course, 
farmers. Since the Tungans spoke Chinese, they could deal with these 
people, which gave them access to the lower echelons of government and 
strengthened their contacts with skilled Chinese handicraft manufacturers 
and with the trading firms of China proper. Tungan men also commonly 
married Han Chinese women, thus further extending their business con¬ 
nections through family ties and expanding the Muslim community by 
rearing the children of such unions in the Islamic religion. Since many of 
them could speak a little Tatar, they also had an advantage in the Kazakhs’ 
trade in Hi and Tarbagatai. The Ch’ing garrison administration, which 
valued the Tungans’ reputation for incorruptibility, preferred them to 
Sinkiang’s other ethnic groups for service in police capacities. As time 
passed, the Tungans steadily increased their numbers, their economic 
power, and their political and cultural influence. 

31 Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.540-1, esp. n. 3; P. I. Nebol’sin, ‘Ocherki torgovli Rossii s Srednei 
Azid’, ZapiikiIntperatorskogp rtuskogogeografitbejkogo obsbcbestva, 10(1853) 341-2, 347; and 
Henry Walter Bellew, ‘History of Kfshghar’, in T. D. Forsyth, ed. Report of a mission to 
Yarksmdin iSj}, 201 (‘Sbdfi sect’ = Shafi'ite madbbab). 
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Eastern Turkestan 

South of the T’ien Shan lay Eastern Turkestan, or Little Bukharia. This 
was composed of a north-eastern 2one, which had formerly been known as 
Uighuristan, and a much larger south-western zone, the Tarim basin, 
called Altishahr or Kashgaria, although both terms - Altishahr and 
Kashgaria - have sometimes been used to designate the whole of Eastern 
Turkestan. In these two areas, Uighuristan and Altishahr, the inhabitants 
were almost exclusively Turki-speaking. Tajik - the central Asian form 
of New Persian - continued to be understood by a few people, but by the 
nineteenth century such people were rare.^^ By religion the East Turke- 
stanis were Sunni Muslims and followers of the Hanafite school of law. 
Although not without cultural peculiarities of their own, the East 
Turkestanis were an integral part of the Turco-Iranian civilization of 
central Asia. The entire indigenous population was probably under 
300,000, not counting foreigners or the children of foreigners by native 
wives, and of this figure over 70 per cent lived at the western or Kashgar 
end of the Tarim basin, while Uighuristan in the east accounted for only 
about 10 per cent of the native population. ^ 3 Between the Ch'ing conquest 
in 1759 and the 1820s, both the East Turkestan population and the farm¬ 
land under cultivation appear to have doubled. 

As a whole, the people of Eastern Turkestan had no common ethnic 
designation for themselves other thanjer/;^, which merely means ‘local’. 
They went separately under the several names of the oases that they in¬ 
habited. Thus, the natives of Kashgar called themselves Kashgaris; the 
people of Turfan spoke of themselves as Turfanis; and the populations of 
the other oases followed the same pattern. Even foreign Muslims did not 
see the East Turkestanis together as a distinct ethnic group. The Siberian 
Tatar merchant Murtada Fayd ad-Din Marzian, for example, who traded 
in Sinkiang in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, simply lumped 
East Turkestanis with West Turkestanis, referring to them all as 
‘Uzbeks’. 3 -* 

A few ethnic groups, however, did stand out from the Turki-speaking 


W. H. Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary and Khoten’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 4.48 (Dec. 1835), esp. p. 662. 

Saguchi, Jiibacbi, 197-8; cf., however, Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.342. 

Nebol’sin, ‘Ocherki’, 343, 347; Gregor von Hclmersen, ed. ‘Nachrichten iiber Chiwa, 
Buchara, Chokand und den nordwestlichen Tbeil des chinesi^hen Staates, gesammelt von 
dem Pr 3 sidentcn der asiatischen Grenz-Commission in Orenburg, General-Major Gens’, 
Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des Russiscben Keicbes und der angranzenden Lender Asiens, series i, 2 (i 839) 
95-7; also Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, esp. p. 662. Helmersen and Humboldt 
change Fayd ad-Din to Sayf ad-Din and ‘Seyfullin’- see Helmersen, ‘Nachrichten’, 
89. 
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oasis population at large. In the Karashahr, Kucha, Aksu, Ush Turfan and 
Yarkand districts, for example, were the Dolans, who spoke Turki with an 
accent of their own and whose women, like Kirghiz, wrapped their heads 
in white kerchiefs. In the Aksu and Ush Turfan regions they raised sheep 
of a breed common among the Oolod, and they manned postal relay 
stations for the Sinkiang garrison. In the district of Ush Turfan, the 
Niugeits, apparently of Kirghiz origin, dwelt in felt tents in the summer 
and had fixed settlements in the winter. They lived by livestock raising 
and served the Ch’ing government by clearing out the ice from the Muzart 
pass. A similar type of tent-dwelling in summer and village-living in 
winter was to be found among the inhabitants of the region between 
Yarkand and Yangi Hisar.^s The settled inhabitants of the Lopnor 
district seem to have been somewhat different from other East Turkestanis 
and may not all have been Muslims. In 1800 the native population of 
Ush Turfan, with few exceptions, appears to have had no traditional roots 
in that place but to have been the children and grandchildren of people 
whom the Ch’ing had resettled there from other districts of the Tarim 
basin a generation earlier. Turki was spoken as far east as Su-chou in 
Kansu, and it was only beyond that point that central Asian merchants 
began to need interpreters who could speak Chinese. 37 
At the western end of the Tarim basin, mainly in Kashgar, Yarkand 
and Khotan, there was a substantial foreign population of merchants, 
which included some craftsmen connected with foreign commercial 
interests and a growing number of natives of mixed parentage. In 1795 
the Ch’ing government had prohibited foreigners from taking native 
wives, but the prohibition was not easily enforceable, and with time, 
marriages between foreign Muslims - mainly Kokand subjects - and 
Kashgarian women increased. The children of these marriages, who were 
known as Chalghurts, were considered, despite their language, residence 
and culture, to be subjects of the same rulers as their fathers. Children 
of Chalghurt fathers were similarly considered Chalghurts and so not 
Ch’ing subjects. Bannermen kept local women, but marriages between 
Ch’ing personnel and East Turkestan! women were forbidden by law. 
Children of such unions were regarded as natives. 

At Tashmalik, in the district of Kashgar, were the Turaygir Kipchak 
tribe of the Kirghiz numbering some 500 families in the 1850s-the 

Mir ‘Izzat Allah, Travels in central Asia by Meer Ixyui-Oollab in the years 1S12-I}, tr P. D. 
Henderson, 50. 

3* ValikhanoT, Sobranie, 2.339. Buddhism survived into the twentieth century among some 
of the Turks of north-west China. 

12 Tzaat Allah, Travels, 38. 
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only Kirghiz whom the Ch’ing permitted to live in Eastern Turkestan 
on the same basis as the settled oasis population. In some of the villages 
of the Yarkand district there were settlements of freed slaves from Chitral 
and Wakhan, who were known as Shi'ites (Rafidi). In the more moun¬ 
tainous areas were Tajiks, Ghalchas (or Mountain Tajiks) and Wakhanis, 
all three of which peoples were Iranian-speaking and, in Ch’ing terri¬ 
tory, semi-nomadic. Although they were now Muslims, vestiges of pre- 
Islamic Iranian fire cults still survived among them.^s Even among the 
East Turkestanis of the Tarim basin oases, remnants of a pre-Islamic 
cultural substratum persisted, especially at the bottom layers of the social 
scale. The rainmaker {jadachi), for example, who produced rain or snow 
by rubbing thcyada stone with the blood of an animal or by placing it in 
‘sweet water’, still plied his trade, and shamans still practised their ancient 
arts. 39 

The economies of both Altishahr and Uighuristan rested on oasis 
agriculture, handicraft manufacture and trade, and all but a few East 
Turkestanis either farmed or made a living in some urban commercial 
enterprise. The two main facts of oasis life were the T’ien Shan, Pamir and 
Kunlun mountains on the one hand and the Taklamakan and Lop deserts 
on the other. The mountains supplied the rivers and, ultimately, provided 
the ground water, while the deserts soaked up these waters and formed the 
limits of the zone beyond which settlements could not exist. This zone 
blended into nomad pastures on its mountainous side. On its desert side 
it was only as broad as the distance to which human labour could carry 
irrigation into the sands. Rainfall was so meagre that it could ‘ hardly meet 
even the water requirement for grazing’, and when rain did fall it was not 
necessarily a blessing, for rains in the spring obscured the sun, yet even 
so were not able ‘to compensate the loss of the water created by the 
melting of snow in the heightsYarkand, according to one traveller, 
was such a dusty place that the new moon could not be seen, and when it 
rained, it rained mud.‘*‘ 

Apart from limitations of water and occasional earthquakes. Eastern 
Turkestan was a healthy environment. Its dry heat and minimal rainfall 
in summer and its intense cold in winter prevented epidemics, in contrast 
to neighbouring Kansu. Venereal disease was not uncommon in the cities 

Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.295, ^ 97 . 338 - 9 . 34 *-*. 389, 419, 645, 657; also Ludwig Golomb, 
Die hodenkultwr in Ost-Turkestan: Oasenwirtnhajt und Nomadentum, 25-6. 

*9 Gunnar Jarting, ‘A note on Shamanism in Eastern Turkestan’, Ethnos, 1961, nos. 1-2, pp. 

1-4; Tzzat Allah, Travels, 28; and Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 657. 

« Chih-yi Chang, ‘Land utilization and settlement possibilities in Sinkiang’, The Geographical 
Review, 39 (1949) 58, 66. 

Ahmad Shah Naqshbandi, ‘Narrative of the travels of Khwajah Ahmud Shah Nuksh- 
bundee Syud’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 23.4 (1856) 348. 
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and among the nomads, but widespread typhus was rare and cholera 
epidemics rarer,^* Tuberculosis was infrequent and malaria non-existent. 

Irrigation, originally introduced into Eastern Turkestan from more 
westerly regions, made extensive use of ditches, conduits and underground 
canals called kdrir(^ which were required where surface water would 
simply drain away in the porous loess soil and gravel. For certain crops, 
farming was highly rewarding. Particularly renowned were the grapes 
and melons of Uighuristan, the best grapes being from Turfan and the 
best melons from Kami. Turfan raisins were famous all over central Asia, 
and the oasis exported them to India and China proper. Agricultural and 
marketing techniques were serviceable but relatively primitive, and on the 
whole, the yield of food crops was probably much lower than in China 
proper. Farmers grew lucerne to enrich the soil but did not practise crop 
rotation. Granary structures were the normal way of storing grain, but the 
dry climate and cold winters also made it possible to store harvests 
underground, so that subterranean caches were common among poor far¬ 
mers and, in times of unrest, among the population at large. 

Shawl wool from the shawl goat, ‘of which almost every landed pro¬ 
prietor possesses a large numberwas produced in the Yarkand and 
Khotan districts. Western Altishahr had many mulberry plantations, and 
silk was produced there, mainly by women. But the major cash crop was 
short-staple cotton, which farmers paid out as taxes and sold raw to the 
government or to the thriving cottage textile industry. Hemp too 
was a valuable crop, for there was a sizable cordage industry in 
Khotan, where carpet-making was well established, and hemp also pro¬ 
duced hashish (bhang) and the resinous excretion known as charas.^^ 
Juice from cut poppy bolls, called kokndr enjoyed a certain popularity. 
Tobacco growing was probably also established by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the influx of Han Chinese into northern Sinkiang 
which followed the Ch’ing conquest had introduced spirits and may have 
increased the use of opium. The extent to which these industries were 
developed south of the T’ien Shan in 1800 is, however, unknown. 
Eastern Turkestan had produced wine in the early eighteenth century, but 
nothing is known about wine in the early nineteenth. 

The government ran an important copper works at On Bash in the 
Aksu district and had a saltpetre company in Ush Turfan. The south- 

Jack A. Dabbs, History of the discoviry and exploration of Cbituse Turkestan, 75, mentions a 
cholera epidemic at Kashgar in 1886, whereas Golomb, Bodenkultur, 9, says that they do not 
occur. For cholera and earthquakes, see also Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 659. 

Golomb, Bodenkultur, 9-10 (information from the twentieth century). 

<< Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 6jj. 

Description in Bill Drake, Tie cultivator’s handbook of marijusma, 6. 
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western end of the Tarim basin produced jade (or jasper) under govern¬ 
ment monopoly. The rivers of the Khotan district produced white 
jasper, and clear pieces were worth their weight in silver. Green jasper 
was produced in the Yarkand district, where gold - another government 
monopoly - was also mined. Keriya had a very productive gold mine and 
between 200 and 300 labourers were always employed in the Khotan 
mines. In the winter months, ‘the whole of the population’ of Khotan 
was required to go to a place forty days’ march away and dig for gold, 
which was turned over to the Ch’ing government. Gold was also found 
in the sand of the river that flowed near the Keriya mine.^* Nitre deposits 
were worked in the Karashahr, Kucha and Ush Turfan districts. Sulphur 
deposits were worked in Aksu and Kucha. Nearby copper deposits were 
worked by the inhabitants of Aksu, Kucha and Sairam. 

There was a certain amount of trade between oases. Khotan, for ex¬ 
ample, sent caravans of mashru' (cloth of silk and cotton mixed), satin, 
paper, gold dust (supposedly a government monopoly), silk, grapes, 
raisins and other commodities to Yarkand, and Yarkand exported such 
things as copper pots, leather and boots to Khotan. Khotan’s revenues 
exceeded those of Yarkand. 

Under Ch’ing rule. East Turkestan society consisted of only three 
officially recognized classes: the indigenous officialdom (the begs), the 
religious establishment (the akhunds) and common subjects {alban kash). 
Begs and akhunds were exempt from taxes, and the law was rather 
liberally interpreted in the case of religious persons in general, for sa)ryids, 
muUas, pirzadas and fakirs were all excused from paying the head tax 
{fllhati). The alban kash owed the head tax and service obligations to the 
government. City-dwelling alban kash paid taxes in money, and farmers 
paid taxes in grain.'^’ Foreigners resident in Altishahr, even those who 
had settled down with wives and families, tontinued to be regarded as 
transients and were therefore excused from paying the alban. 

Most numerous among the alban kash were (i) the free peasantry 
(ra'djd), consisting of landowning peasants; (2) tenants on khdniyya 
(government land - in Chinese, kuan-ti or hsan-t'ien)-, and (3) the tenants 
of private landowners. A few landowning peasants, mainly in Kami and 
Turfan, possessed tax-free property. The remainder owned tithable land 
inherited from pre-Ch’ing times, from which they paid one-tenth of their 
harvests as taxes to the Ch’ing government. In addition, the free peasan¬ 
try were subject to government service for public works. Government 

Ahmad Shah, ‘Narrative’, 550; and Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 657. 

*"> Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.345, but cf. Ahmad Shah, ‘Route’, 384, who indicates that only the 
peasantry (‘ryots’) paid the alban. 

‘l22at AlUh, Travels, 27. 
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tenants received seed, work animals and tools but paid one-half of their 
harvests to the Ch’ing. Tenant farmers on privately-owned lands worked 
under periodically renegotiated contracts, the terms of which undoubt¬ 
edly varied, but one-tenth of their harvests went to the government. 
Probably never less than two-tenths went to the landlord. Although the 
Ch’ing administration certainly introduced some special features, the 
patterns of land tenure, taxation and service obligations in Eastern 
Turkestan in 1800 were essentially a continuation of pre-existing customs 
and were very similar to patterns obtaining in other parts of Muslim 
central Asia .-»9 A fourth category of peasant was the bondsman (jdnchi), 
who paid no taxes in his own name and was therefore not included among 
the alhan hash. Bondsmen, originally prisoners, laboured for the begs, and 
as time went on, their numbers increased, both because begs forced 
peasants intoydnchi status and because some peasants voluntarily converted 
themselves into bondsmen in order to escape taxation and debt. 

The religious establishment consisted of three groups. First, from the 
Ch’ing point of view, came the akhunds, who exercised religious func¬ 
tions by virtue of their competence and training and were the only re¬ 
ligious category to have official status. Among these were the judges and 
muftis, mosque functionaries and madrasa (seminary) teachers, and out of 
its alban revenues the government gave small allowances to students, 
muUas, fakirs and travellers. Second, but most esteemed in the eyes of the 
East Turkestan population, were the saintly families (sayyids and khojas), 
the most important of these being the Makhdumzadas, descended from a 
famous sixteenth-century Naqshbandi shaykh known as the Makhdum-i 
A'zam. Another such saintly family was that of the Naqshbandi Khojas 
of Kucha, descended from the fifteenth-century shaykh Arshad ad-Din, 
who had converted the Moghuls to Islam. Third came the more humbly- 
born shaykhs and companions of the Sufi tarikats, or brotherhoods, 
several branches of the Naqshbandiyya in particular, but including also the 
Uwaysiyya, Kubrawiyya, Qadiriyya and a few others. In Eastern Turke¬ 
stan, as among the Tungans in Zungharia, the tarikats were deeply 
influential. 

After the Ch’ing conquest, except perhaps in Hami and Turfan, where 
the local rulers had the right to use mullas in government as they saw fit. 
East Turkestani akhunds had ceased to have the political powers that 
other central Asian mullas enjoyed. There was, consequently, no group 
to bridge the gulf between the indigenous officialdom and the governed. 


« Cf. L. 1. Duman, ‘Zavoevanic Tsinskoi imperiei Dzhungarii i Vostochnogo Turkestana’, 
in S. L. Tikhvinskii, ed. Man'cb^burskoc vladychestvo v Kilae, 285-7, who gives the misleading 
impression that the land system was a Ch’ing innovation. 
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Only akhunds attended the seminaries or madrasas, where Arabic, 
Persian, the Koran and commentaries were taught; so religious education 
had less impact in Eastern Turkestan than it did elsewhere in the Turco- 
Iranian world, although in Yarkand alone there were over ten endowed 
religious schools. 

The government appears to have confirmed the tax-free status of most of 
the waqf (religious endowment) lands and buildings that supported tomb 
sanctuaries and other holy places, including even the Afaqi tombs in 
Yaghdu some ten It north-east of the old city of Kashgar. At Yaghdu the 
Ch’ing went so far as to appoint guardians to protect the khojas’ tombs - 
although here the authorities may have had other motives, since Yaghdu 
was the Afaqi Makhdumzadas’ holiest centre in Sinkiang and a gathering 
place for those sympathetic to their cause. When private individuals made 
new religious endowments, government endorsement was evidently not 
required. 50 When the hakim begs or native governors made religious 
endowments of government lands, these remained tax-exempt.® • Waqf 
properties continued to provide an economic underpinning and even a 
source of considerable riches for shaykhs in charge of tombs and shrines. 
Many of these shaykhs were Sufis and came of saintly lineages. 

Of the two main regions of Eastern Turkestan, Uighuristan - essen¬ 
tially Hami and Turfan - had the longer history of interaction with China, 
and Ch’ing control was deeply rooted there. Like the banner princes of 
the Mongols, the princes of Hami and Turfan belonged to the Ch’ing 
imperial nobility and were autonomous hereditary rulers (jasaks), not 
merely governors or representatives of the Ch’ing throne. Hami and 
Turfan stood, therefore, on the same footing as the Mongolian banners, 
and the military lieutenant-governor at Urumchi oversaw their alfairs in 
a purely supervisory capacity. Some 2,400 Green Standard soldiers and 
about 200 Han Chinese criminal exiles (all the exiles being in Hami 
territory), cultivating a total area of roughly 7,000 acres (45,200 wo«), 5 * 
came under the direct control of the Ch’ing government. So also did the 
Chinese-speaking civilian colonists and the immigrant merchants from 
China proper. But over the indigenous settled populations of Uighuristan, 
the Hami and Turfan jasaks had complete autonomy. They themselves 

5 “ The Ch’ing government is not mentioned in the tvaqf of iSiz published in A. K. Borovkov, 
‘Vakufnaia gramota iSizg. iz Kashgara’, in M. N. Tikhomirov, ed. Arkheograficbejkii 
e^begodnik Xfl i9)9g,od, 344-9. Other examples of nineteenth-century Sinkiang a/aqf deeds are 
preserved (presently uncatalogued) in the Houghton Library at Harvard University, two 
dated 1804, one 1867 and another 1879. The 1867 deed is on parchment. The other three are 
copies. 

Ahmad Shah, ‘Route’, 384. 

** Tseng, Cbung-kuo, 276(45,186 mou, 2,380 Green Standard soldiers and 180 criminal exiles in 
* 777 )- 
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paid tribute to the Ch’ing throne, but the authority to tax their subjects 
rested in their hands alone. The only partial exception to this rule was 
that the natives who cultivated Ch’ing government land, notably at Pijan, 
paid the required annual land-use tax (totalling almost 3,500 piculs of 
grain) to the imperial administration. 

Altishahr, the other main region of Eastern Turkestan, differed sub¬ 
stantially from Uighuristan in its political organization, for the entire 
bureaucratic apparatus of the Tarim basin came directly under the juris¬ 
diction of a Ch’ing councillor at Kashgar, who was responsible to the 
military governor in Hi. The main garrison command, consisting of 
bannermen from Hi and Green Standard forces from Shensi, Kansu and 
Urumchi, was stationed at Ush Turfan, at the approach to the Muzart 
pass, which connected Altishahr with Hi. There were smaller garrisons of 
bannermen and Green Standard soldiers at Kashgar, Yangi Hisar and 
Yarkand, with Green Standard camps at Karashahr, Kucha, Sairam, Aksu 
and elsewhere. The only military agricultural colonies of note were at 
Karashahr and Ush Turfan. There was also a Green Standard camp at 
Khotan, but for the most part the Ch’ing army refrained from stationing 
Chinese troops west of Ush Turfan to avoid exciting the ill will of the 
Altishahr population, whose densest concentrations were at the western 
end of the Tarim basin. 

The Ch’ing government maintained a strict policy of segregating 
Altishahr from contact with the Han Chinese for fear that Han business¬ 
men would take over Altishahr economically (as Chinese trading and 
moneylending firms had already begun to do in Manchuria and Mongolia) 
and thus provoke East Turkestani anger and rebelliousness. The Ch’ing 
sent military forces to Altishahr only on rotating tours of duty, thereby 
preventing them from establishing themselves on anything other than a 
temporary basis, and the imperial authorities kept the number of Green 
Standard troops to a minimum while leasing government farmlands in 
Altishahr to native farmers who produced food to support the civil and 
military administrations. The government did not set up criminal exile 
colonies in Altishahr, nor did it allow civilian colonists or merchants to 
migrate into any of the districts west of Hami. The authorities would not 
admit Han civilians into any part of Eastern Turkestan without good 
reasons and properly validated passports. 

The Ch’ing government also strove to segregate Ch’ing official per¬ 
sonnel from the natives of Altishahr. At each of the main Tarim basin 
cities, apart from the quarters inhabited by the East Turkestanis them¬ 
selves, the Ch’ing built a separate walled administrative citadel, known as 
the Manchu or Chinese cantonment, or alternatively the yangi shahr 
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(new city), qal'a-ji shahr (city fortress) or at Kashgar and Yarkand, 
gulbdgh (lit. ‘rose garden’), to house the Ch’ing garrisons, administrative 
offices and non-indigenous personnel. These Manchu cantonments were 
situated outside the native city walls, but in smaller settlements they were 
little more than enclosures of shoulder height standing beside the native 
towns. In Kucha, by mid-century, Muslims and non-Muslims were 
living together. Restrictions on communication between the Manchu can¬ 
tonments and the dwelling places of the local inhabitants were strict. 
Ch’ing personnel mixed with the locals only during the day. At night the 
authorities bolted the citadel gates. East Turkestan! men and women were 
not allowed to enter the Manchu cantonments without proper invitation 
and authorixation. Ch’ing personnel were similarly barred from entering 
the natives’ cities or villages at will, the only exceptions being a few Ch’ing 
functionaries whom the authorities allowed, with doubtful legality, to 
run wine shops, public houses and distilleries. The government imposed 
restrictions on moneylending, the hiring of native labour, and other 
business contracts. 

Towards Islam and local customs the Ch’ing maintained a policy of 
non-interference, allowing the East Turkestanis to live by the Islamic 
calendar, dress in their traditional fashion, and, except in the case of the 
begs, go without the queue. More important than these symbolic gestures, 
however, was the fact that the Ch’ing had preserved the forms of local 
administration much as they had been under the Moghuls, Zunghars and 
Makhdumzada khojas. Although the Manchu dynasty had ennobled 
several East Turkestan! collaborators from Kucha, Bai, Aksu, Ush Turfan 
and Khotan, just as it had earlier ennobled the rulers of Hami and Turfan, 
it had created no ruling jasaks in Altishahr but had established instead a 
bureaucracy of East Turkestanis. This bureaucracy of begs and akhunds 
lived in the native cities, towns and villages, governed the indigenous 
population directly, and tried local court cases by the prevailing Hanafite 
legal precedents. Foreigners were impressed by the fact that disputes 
arising between Muslims and ‘Chinese’ (namely Manchus, Green Stan¬ 
dard soldiers, and other non-native Ch’ing subjects in Altishahr) were 
settled according to Muslim law. One traveller noted that ‘the law is very 
rigidly administered, even to the nobles; so much so, that if a prince were 
to kill a poor man, the murderer would on no account be exempted from 
the punishment of death’. On the other hand, for the administration of 
justice the Ch’ing did import at least one new feature from China proper, 
because foreign Muslims were struck by the sight of criminals wearing the 
cangue .53 

Ahmad ‘Route’, 583, 
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Under Ch’ing rule native bureaucrats all carried the title of beg, which 
followed the designation of their offices, even though the offices were 
non-hereditary and the officials themselves were not necessarily drawn 
from aristocratic families of begs who had hereditary pre-Ch’ing claim to 
such a title. ‘Beg’, in other words, which had once been a title of nobility, 
had become a synonym for ‘official’. Although some begs whose families 
had held the tide for generations continued to be addressed as beg out of 
courtesy, the essential effect of the Qi’ing use of the tide had been to 
erode the leadership of the traditional local aristocracies of the Tarim 
basin and to establish the Manchu dynasty as the source of all secular 
authority. 

The highest-ranking begs (in the third and fourth degrees of rank of the 
imperial officialdom) dressed in Han Chinese fashion and wore the queue. 
In appointing them, the government followed the ‘law of avoidance’, 
which, as applied to Eastern Turkestan, meant that the principal begs were 
supposed not to be natives of the districts in which they served. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the law of avoidance was intended to prevent corruption, but the 
main reason for its use in Altishahr was that the Ch’ing government had 
more confidence in the political dependability of the Kami and Turfan 
ruling families and the new nobility of Kucha and Bai, who owed their 
positions solely to the Ch’ing, than in the leading notables elsewhere in 
Eastern Turkestan. The begs, as such, had no hereditary claim to their 
offices, but unlike the Ch’ing garrison personnel, who were transferred 
regularly, the begs tended to remain in office unless removed for mal¬ 
feasance. In other words, the highest begs of Altishahr were governors, 
officials and, not uncommonly, noblemen, but they differed from their 
counterparts in Hami and Turfan in that they were not hereditary rulers. 
They came under the ultimate jurisdiction of the Li-fan Yiian, and, until 
1859, when the practice was abolished, top-ranking begs had the privilege 
of presenting annual tribute to the emperor in Peking, which brought 
handsome imperial gifts and many benefits in return. 

At the head of the indigenous officialdom stood the hakim begs, or 
native governors, the most important of whom were in charge of the 
administrative districts of the eight major cities of Altishahr - the so- 
called ‘four eastern cities’ of Karashahr, Kucha, Aksu and Ush Turfan 
and the ‘four western cities’ of Kashgar, Yangi Hisar, Yarkand and Ilchi 
(the ancient Khotan - Khotan now being the name of the whole district). 
Each of these cities supervised a district composed of many smaller cities 
and villages. The hakim begs of Kashgar and Yangi Hisar had the right to 
memorialize the Peking throne directly, but the other native governors 
dealt with the central government by way of the Sinkiang garrison, and 
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when it was necessary for them to communicate with Peking, they did so 
through the Ch’ing councillor at Kashgar. Under the hakim begs was « 
long roster of lesser begs with special functions. 

In lieu of direct salary, the begs received official land grants - varying in 
size in accordance with their ranks-from which they derived the net 
yield, and bondsmen to cultivate these lands and perform other services. 
In keeping with general Ch’ing practice, the state further supplied them 
with small stipends of money(jang-lieti) to ‘nourish their incorruptibility’, 
and in case of transfer, the government covered their travel expenses. 
The begs insisted on the kotow from their inferiors and wore the queue 
proudly as a symbol of power. Unlike the often illiterate officials in 
Kokand and Bukhara, the Altishahr begs had both a knowledge of Chinese 
and Manchu and a smattering of religious instruction and history. One 
possibly troublesome state ritual which the begs appear to have recon¬ 
ciled with their religion was their appearance at the Confucian temple 
early in the morning at the beginning of every month. Here they pros¬ 
trated themselves before an image of the emperor. In imitation of the 
Ch’ing bannermen, the begs also drank wine and smoked opium.®'* 

The officially recognized portion of the religious establishment stood 
apart from the district bureaucracies but was routinely subject to the 
supervision of their judicial officers and commissioners for public morality 
and religious education. By analogy with the title of beg for the indige¬ 
nous civil officialdom, its members all bore the title of akhund. The 
akhunds - the official functionaries of the East Turkestani ulema - dis¬ 
charged the functions of a native judiciary and provided the organization 
and leadership of the population’s religious and cultural life. The prin¬ 
cipal figure of the religious establishment in each district was the chief 
justice {a'lam akhiind), under whose jurisdiction were the offices of judge 
{qddi akhiind) and mufti {mufti akhiind). The heads of the cathedral mosques, 
the collectors of offerings, the heads of parish mosques, and the akhunds 
who gave instruction in the madrasas were all answerable to the district 
chief justice. The sources from which the akhunds drew their livelihood 
are not clear, but they would appear to have been supported by contribu¬ 
tions and fees. Many of them, especially the richest, received revenues from 
religious endowments. 

Although the domestic affairs of the Altishahr natives were in the hands 
of the local begs and akhunds, the East Turkestanis were liable directly 
to the Ch’ing government for taxes and services. Of the above-mentioned 
annual Altishahr copper yield, valued at 13,500,000 pul, all but 1,600,000 
pul (of raw copper from On Bash) consisted of taxes levied from the native 

Ibid. 384; Valikhanov, Sobrame, 2.349. 
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population - mostiy from Kashgar, Yangi Hisar, Yarkand and Khotan. 
The inhabitants of Altishahr annually paid taxes of over 66,000 piculs of 
grain and more than 143,000 bolts of cotton cloth, most of which also 
came from the western end of the Tarim basin, as did most of the raw 
cotton. 

The main source for these revenues was the alban, or head tax, which 
was mainly collected in copper or grain (the equivalent of ‘one rupee from 
each man, per month, and a tenth of the produce of the land’).** The 
government allowed substitutions in lead, raw cotton or cloth, or sulphur 
and saltpetre - the raw materials for gunpowder. There were also taxes on 
individual trade transactions, shops and places of business, vegetable 
gardens and orchards, coal pits and building construction. On the other 
hand, the government considered gold and jade to be tribute items and, 
as such, had them sent directly to Peking without permitting the Sinkiang 
garrison to tax them. East Turkestani households who manned guard 
stations, and the 500 native soldiers at Kashgar were excused the alban. 
There was a special levy to cover the expenses of maintaining the route 
through the Muzart pass - a service for which the Niugeits were mainly 
responsible. To cover the expenses of the local officials, the hakim begs 
levied a semi-official tax known as the qirql'iq (‘fortieth’) on Altishahr 
households, and if this proved insufficient, the hakim begs levied a surtax. 
When the Ch’ing garrison officials went on inspection tours of the Alti¬ 
shahr guard stations, the hakim begs made still further collections to cover 
the tour expenses. The begs sometimes levied food, clothing and other 
supplies from the common subjects without recompense, and when Ch’ing 
barmermen requisitioned property, the begs raised special levies to com¬ 
pensate the property-owner. In addition to these taxes was the traditional 
central Asian post-horse (ulagh) levy drawn from horse-owning house¬ 
holds. The city officials were accountable to the Board of Revenue for 
regular reports, and tax quotas were fixed, but it is clear that corruption 
abounded. 

The native begs and the Ch’ing officials over them abused their authority 
also in other ways. Bribes between the various levels of government were 
routine, and the hakim begs used their power in the domestic market to 
buy at fixed prices and sell first at harvest time. Begs illegally bought up 
official lands and sold them for profit. They manipulated peasants out of 
their fair share of irrigation water. They reclaimed dead farmlands and 
failed to register them. They lent money, catching small farmers in a web 
of debts that could force them into bondsman {ydnchi) status so that the 
begs could appropriate their property and their labour. The growing use 
Wathcn, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary*, 661. 
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of money - both as a prescribed medium for paying taxes and in the market 
-strengthened the hands of the begs. Farmers had, in effect, to ‘buy’ 
money by selling their crops so that they could use it to pay for what they 
needed at home and to pay off the demands - especially the unofficial 
demands - of the government. 

Altishahr's external trade 

The use of money both facilitated and was increased by external trade. 
Information dating from the first quarter of the nineteenth century indi¬ 
cates free trading conditions in which, insofar as sales to East Turkestani 
natives were concerned, there were no contraband goods.®* Imports 
consisted mainly of livestock, fruits, shawl wool, furs, opium, Indian 
hemp for smoking, European (mostly Russian) manufactures and slaves - 
boys and girls (whose price ranged from 200 to 500 rupees) and adults 
bought in Kanjut, Gilgit and Chitral and sold in Yarkand by merchants 
from Badakhshan, Wakhan and Shighnan.®’ Legally exportable items 
consisted principally of jewellery and precious stones, raw silk (which 
was also imported), silk and satin cloth, camlet, cotton cloth and yarn, 
porcelain, chinaware, kiriana (spices and medicinal drugs, especially 
rhubarb - a major export item used in western central Asia as a medicine 
and as a dyestuff), charas and - most important - tea, which came through 
Khotan from south China by horse-caravan. Tea came both in boxes and 
in bricks (one horseload consisting of from thirty to forty bricks), but the 
brick tea was of inferior quality and was used only by the poorer classes. 
The principal illegal export was bullion (gold, silver coins and silver 
yambu). Many of these export items, especially tea, bullion, precious 
stones, silks and kiriana, came from China proper, being carried princi¬ 
pally by merchants from Shansi, Shensi, Kiangsu and Chekiang, who 
bought local silk, catde and other articles of trade for export to China. 

The conduct of commerce between China proper and Sinkiang remains 
to be studied, but it is clear that Ch’ing taxation discriminated in favour 
of Han Chinese merchants. Of goods entering China proper at Chia-yii- 
kuan, only jade was taxed. In Ush Turfan, where the China-Altishahr 
trade was legal. East Turkestanis selling to traders from China proper had 
to pay a tax of 10 per cent ad valorem on sales of their silk, coarse calico, 
leather and other merchandise, whereas their sales in Kashgar and Yar¬ 
kand were taxed at half that rate. Andijanis and other foreigners paid sales 

5 ® Helmersen, ‘Nachtichten’, 81. 

William Moorcroft and George Trebeck, Travtlj in the Himalayan provinces of Hindustan and 
the Panjab; in Ljsdakb and Kashmir; in Pesbawar, Kabul, Kunduz, and Bokhara; by Mr. William 
Moorcroft asui Mr. George Trebeck, from 1S19 to sSs^, 2.479; R. H. Davies, comp. Report 
on the trade and resources of the countries on the north-western boundary of British India, ccclvii. 
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taxes of only 5 per cent in Ush Turfan, and Han Chinese merchants selling 
anything other than tea to the traders of Altishahr paid even less - 3 J per 
cent. 

State concessionaires and the government itself exported brick tea from 
Kansu to Sinkiang for domestic consumption. By a decree of 1760, 
the government also allowed unlicensed private merchants from Shansi to 
carry on a small-scale export of cloth and assorted leaf teas across Mon¬ 
golia to Zungharia, mainly for export to central Asia. Merchants from 
Szechwan sold rice and flout in Ku-ch’eng. Although Kiangsu and 
Chekiang traders evidently found ways of visiting Yarkand with some 
regularity, Han Chinese traders were, as a matter of policy, excluded from 
Altishahr. A partial exception was made in the case of the Kansu brick 
tea concessionaires, but as time went on, the tea and other wares of the 
unlicensed Shansi merchants began to play an increasingly important role 
in the Altishahr markets. For the Han Chinese merchants of the China- 
Sinkiang tea trade, the unlicensed Shansi trade in assorted teas - being 
less easily monitored by the authorities - was more profitable than the 
official Kansu concession in brick tea. From the point of view of the 
government, revenues from the Kansu concession were greater than 
the tax revenues from the Shansi trade.*® 

Apart from Ush Turfan, the main point in which the trade economies of 
Altishahr, Zungharia and China proper met was Karashahr, the only city 
in Altishahr where the pul and the Hi cash circulated freely side by side. 
Karashahr’s population appears to have consisted largely of Oolod 
(Kalmuks), but the surrounding district was the single area in Altishahr 
in which Han Chinese colonists had been allowed to settle and own private 
land. For this reason - in line with the Ch’ing policy of segregation - 
residents of Khotan, Yarkand and Kashgar and foreign merchants were 
not permitted to enter the city itself. The inhabitants of some other 
districts evidently were admitted within Karashahr’s walls, but they were 
not allowed to take up residence.*’ 

Despite Altishahr’s substantial flow of trade, the East Turkestan! 
merchant class failed to prosper because of the power of bureaucracy to 
interfere with and make demands on private businesses. Here, the avarice 
of the officials and the traditional Confucian prejudice against merchants 

V. S. Ku2netsov, Ekonomicbeskaia potilika Tsinskogo pravUtVstva v Sin'ls:;^iane v pervoi polovine 
XIX veka, 16-19, 9^-6, 115; also V. S. Kuznetsov, 'Ekonomicheskaia politika Tsinskogo 
pravitel’stva v Sin’tsziane v pervoi polovine XIX veka’, Is(yestiia ANKas^SSR, Seriia istorii, 
arkheologii i etnografii, Vypusk 3 (17) (1961) 84. 
s» Davies, Report, 25-6, cccxii, cccxxxv. Cf. Wathen, 'Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 656, who 
says that the Kucha population consisted chiefly of Kalmuks. ‘The principal people of sub¬ 
stance reside in the city, and the poorer classes in tents on the plains’. Wathen, whose infor¬ 
mation dates from the 1850s, evidently confuses Kucha with Karashahr. 
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reinforced each other. Merchants as such, no matter how rich they were, 
had no official standing, and the trade guilds, which had once carried 
considerable weight, had lost their influence after the Ch’ing conquest 
and no longer served to bridge the gulf between the government and the 
native merchants. Even from the point of view of education, the native 
merchantry suffered by comparison with their counterparts from western 
central Asia, where merchants commonly had madrasa educations and in 
schooling stood second only to the muUas. 

Travel abroad by Kashgarian traders began to be restricted in 1794. 
They could obtain passports and travel in groups beyond the border 
control points for trade with the nearest Kirghiz, but that was all. They 
were confined by discriminatory official taxes, heavy import duties and 
bureaucratic ‘squeeze’. They had even to buy the right to trade. 

In general, the effect of Ch’ing policy was to favour the interests of 
foreign merchants over those of the Altishahr natives, so that the native 
traders, to some extent, had to tie themselves to the coat-tails of the 
foreigners. Successful Altishahr businessmen who remained in the Tarim 
basin hid their profits and their property and pretended to be poor. Other¬ 
wise, if their businesses were big enough, they could go to live in Hi or 
Urumchi, where pressure from the officialdom was less severe. The 
government imposed a customs duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on livestock 
imported by the Kazakhs and Kirghiz, these being tributaries of the 
Ch’ing, and only per cent on livestock imported by foreigners. On 
imports of silk fabrics and furs, Kashgarian traders had to pay a duty of 
10 per cent, while foreigners paid only 5 per cent. On most other goods, 
native importers paid 5 per cent, while foreigners paid 5^ per cent, except 
for ‘ Kashmiris ’ (including Baltis and merchants from the Pamir countries), 
who paid only 2^ per cent. Precious stones from Badakhshan were taxed 
at the rate of 500 pul for each catty.*® One result of this policy was an 
outflow of silver, which the Ch’ing tried unsuccessfully to stem. 

Most of the foreign merchants came from Kokand, Bukhara, Balti- 
stan, Badakhshan, Kanjut, Kashmir or the Kazakh steppe, but there were 
also Iranians, Shirvanis, Russian (or Nogai) Tatars, Hindus, central Asian 
Jews (of whom there was a large colony in Kokand) and Armenians. 
Kirghiz from the Pamirs probably passed themselves off as native sub¬ 
jects. The Ch’ing authorities made few distinctions between these various 
kinds of foreigners and, by and large, regarded them all either as ‘Andi- 
janis ’ (Andijan being the name of a city and of a region in the Ferghana 

Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.680 (reading sbtlkovymi for melkovymi)-, ‘Izzat Allah, Trave/s, 24; 
Ahmad Shah, ‘Route’, 382 (where ‘40 per cent’ must be an error for -pg); Nebol’sin, 
‘Ocherki’, 347-8; Kuznetsov, Ekonomicbeskaia, 19. 
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valley under Kokand’s control) or as ‘Kashmiris’/* thus permitting even 
the merchants of non-tributary countries to enter Sinkiang for private 
trade. In effect, the ‘Andijanis’ were those who traded at Kashgar, and the 
‘Kashmiris’ were those who traded at Yarkand. Tribute missions appear 
to have been profitable nonetheless, and foreign envoys commonly 
presented horses as gifts to the military governor and other high Ch’ing 
officials of the Sinkiang garrison, always receiving presents in return that 
were more valuable than the original gifts themselves.*^ 

The subjects of Kokand and the traders from Bukhara and elsewhere in 
western central Asia carried on the bulk of their external business in 
Kashgar, which, in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, was a 
bigger city than Bukhara.*^ Since the empire’s official attitude towards 
trade categorized it as a concession to foreigners (who supposedly needed 
the products of a self-sufficient China) granted in return for peace and a 
properly submissive posture toward the Ch’ing throne, the foreign 
traders enjoyed both a bargaining position and a degree of autonomy 
that native merchants lacked. The subjects of Kokand - the real Andi¬ 
janis - stood in the best position of all, for they were ‘very similar’ to the 
Kashgaris ‘in their manners and customs’*+ and formed the largest group 
among Kashgar’s foreign merchants, therefore dominating the resident 
community of foreign traders. To speak for these merchants and to over¬ 
see the day-to-day activities of the market, the Kashgar hakim beg and the 
foreign trading community jointly appointed a senior foreign merchant 
called, in Manchu, ‘superintendent of trade’ (huda-i da),^^ who, like the 
taipans on the China coast, was not recognized as a member of the Ch’ing 
officialdom. Unlike the taipans, there appears - at least at first - to have 
been a single superintendent for all foreign merchants rather than a 
separate one for the subjects of each of the countries that carried on trade 
with Sinkiang. Under this superintendent of trade, the merchant com¬ 
munity enjoyed a high degree of autonomy, free from the interference of 
Ch’ing rule. 

The superintendent of trade was usually a Kokandi, and, as time went 
on, the post gradually became an instrument for the Kokand govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to control Kashgar’s foreign commerce. The fact that most 
of the city’s external trade passed through Kokand territory further 

Moorcroft, Travtls, 1.452. 

** Ta-Cb'ing Htuan-tsungsbib-lu, 262.24b(i6 Feb. 1835), 26b (19 Feb.). 

Helmersen, ‘Nachrichten’, 96. 

Ahmad Shah, ‘Narrative’, 351. 

I am indebted to Okada Hidehiro, who in 1971 brought this Manchu term to my attention 
as the proper reconstruction of the Chinese bu-tai-ta. Cf. Saguchi, jubaebi, 380-3, and Saguchi 
Torn, ‘The eastern trade of the Khoqand khanate’. Memoirs of tbe Research Department of tbe 
Tqyo Bmko, 24 (1965) 86-9. 
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Strengthened the Kokand government’s hand in Kashgar, and the Kashgar 
trade in turn nourished the Kokand economy, accounting for much of the 
kingdom’s rapid growth in the closing decades of the eighteenth century. 
At first, the Ch’ing government responded by adopting a conciliatory 
attitude. In 1809 the Ch’ing itiformed ‘Alim Khan, the Kokand ruler, that 
his country’s goods in Sinkiang were being exempted from customs 
duties that year because of his obedient behaviour. In future, the Ch’ing 
said, customs duties on Kokand’s exports would be reduced by half. 

Trade with India, Tibet, Ladakh, Baltistan, Afghanistan and the Pamir 
countries centred on Yarkand (an even more populous city than Kashgar) 
and the Sarikol district, which also served as junction points for goods 
flowing between India and Russia. Here, and in Khotan, the proportion 
of Andijanis in the foreign merchant community was considerably smaller 
and there were more Badakhshanis, Kashmiris, Afghans, Balds, Tibetans 
and Hindus, but no Jews or Russian Tatars.** These made up a less homo¬ 
geneous foreign population than the one at Kashgar, and it is uncertain 
whether there was a single foreign superintendent of trade with the same 
duties as those of the Kashgar huda-i da. 

Trade between Zungharia and Altishahr centred on Aksu because of the 
city’s proximity to the route across the T’ien Shan by way of the Mu2art 
pass. Eastern Turkestan’s commerce with the Kazakhs and the T’ien 
Shan Kirghiz held an important place in the Aksu market, and from at 
least as early as the 1770s, on market days, there had been ‘such crowding 
and rain-like sweating that the merchandise seemed enveloped in fog’.*^ 
By the late 1780s, partly as a result of stoppages in the Sino-Russian trade 
at Kiakhta, increasing amounts of Russian goods had begun to make their 
way to Aksu despite Ch’ing efforts to keep them out, and from Aksu, 
Ch’ing merchants carried them on to other parts of the empire. More and 
more foreign merchants took up residence in the city, and by the end of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, Aksu’s population, native 
and foreign combined, appears to have exceeded 10,000 households, of 
which about 8,400 were registered Ch’ing subjects.*® 

On reaching the first customs barrier inside the Ch’ing frontier, an in¬ 
coming foreign trader had to show his papers and obtain permission to 
proceed, which depended upon procuring written security from a mer¬ 
chant guarantor in Sinkiang - comparable to the security or ‘hong’ 
merchant (see chapter 4) on the China coast - saying, ‘The bearer is a 
traveller without any outstanding liabilities; I hold myself answerable for 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 654. 

Ch’un-yuan Ch’i-shih-i, Hsi-yU wen-chien lu, 26b-i7a. Cf. Saguchi, ‘Eastern Trade’, 68. 
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any claim against him after his departure.’ The trader then submitted this 
document to the local beg, who submitted it in turn to the Ch’ing garrison 
authorities. The latter kept the original and furnished the trader with a 
translation of it in Chinese.*® Provided in this way with properly validated 
passports, foreigners coming from central Asia could do business in 
western Altishahr and Zungharia but were excluded from Kucha, Kara- 
shahr, Turfan, Hami and China proper. Some foreigners, mostly Kokan- 
dis, but also Bukharans, Badakhshanis and Kashmiris, even found ways 
of investing their commercial profits in Altishahr lands, frequently with 
the help of the begs. It was illegal for foreign merchants to purchase lands 
in Ch’ing territory, but Andijanis evidently bought and paid for such 
property in silver. Even government property found its way into foreign 
hands. The main concentrations of foreign-owned lands were in the 
Kashgar, Yangi Hisar and Aksu districts under lease to native farmers. 

No group of official merchants fully equivalent to the Cohong at 
Canton seems to have developed in Altishahr, and the main relationship 
appears to have been the one between the foreign merchants and the 
Altishahr begs. This was by and large cordial, although there were 
occasional incidents, such as the one in 1808 when Pin-ching, the Ch’ing 
councillor at Kashgar, dishonoured the hiSda-i da's daughter. The enraged 
father, a Kokand merchant, killed the girl and stormed into Pin-ching’s 
yamen brandishing her head, but the merchant’s open act of protest 
probably reveals a certain lack of fear on his part for the Ch’ing official- 
dom. 7 o jji return for bribes, the Tarim basin officials gave special con¬ 
sideration to foreign merchants by collecting less than the full customs 
duties. Border officers sometimes inspected only part of the foreign 
traders’ baggage. Militarily useful items, such as nitrate ore, were not 
supposed to be sold to foreigners but were exported nonetheless. (The 
extent to which this prohibition would have been meaningful, even had 
it been effective, is doubtful, for a mid-nineteenth-century traveller saw 
sulphur exposed for sale in Kokand and found that saltpetre was ‘manu¬ 
factured on the spot’.)’* Whether the ‘Chinese short swords’, carried by 
Kokandis on pilgrimage to Mecca,’^ were on the prohibited list is not 
clear, but smuggling was widespread and commonly ignored by the 
authorities. 

*» ‘Izzat Allah, Travels, 45-6. 

See, in support of this, the story of Kokand’s kidnapping of a Ch’ing border officer, in 
Davies, Report, cccxi. 

Ahmad Shah, ‘Narrative’, 352. 
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Th Makhdiims^ddas 

The Andijanis’ privileged position in western Altishahr was to have far- 
reaching consequences for the Ch’ing, because foreign merchants kept 
open the lines of communication between the people of Altishahr and their 
previous rulers, the Afaqi khojas of the Naqshbandi brotherhood, then 
living in western central Asia. The Naqshbandi3rya, who had originated 
in Bukhara several centuries before, were the most influential of all the 
Sufi tarikats in central Asia, and a si2able proportion of the foreign 
traders in Altishahr must have been Naqshbandi initiates. 

The Makhdum2adas, descendants of the Makhdum-i A‘2am (mentioned 
above), had acquired a position of dominance among the East Turkestan 
Naqshbandiyya in pre-Ch’ing times, and two rival lines of Makhdunuada 
khojas - the Ishaqiyya (or Qarataghliq) and the Afaqiyya (or Aqtaghliq) - 
had struggled for leadership of the tarikat. The Afaqiyya had brought in 
the Zunghars and, after virtually annihilating their Ishaqi rivals in 1755, 
had precipitated the Manchu conquest of Altishahr. Some branches of the 
Naqshbandiyya did not resist the Ch’ing, and the Ch’ing ennobled several 
Makhdum2ada khojas who were not of the Afaqi line, requiring them to 
live thereafter in Peking. The Naqshbandi Khojas of Kucha descended 
from Arshad ad-Din (fl. c. 1450), and the Indian Naqshbandi line of the 
Mujaddidiyya evidently had no difficulties with the Ch’ing. But 
the two principal Afaqi khojas were forced to flee into Badakhshan in 
1759 and there met their deaths. Several thousand Altishahr households 
fled with them, and most of these eventually settled in Kokand terri¬ 
tory. 

These emigrant Kashgarian communities and the expatriate Ishaqi 
and Afaqi religious leaders remained in touch with their kinsmen in Alti¬ 
shahr through merchants in the Sinkiang trade. The Ishaqiyya were 
particularly strong in Yarkand, where earlier Ishaqi khojas lay buried in 
the old Golden Cemetery of the Moghul khans. The Ishaqiyya also pre¬ 
dominated in the settlements south-west of Kashgar and in Yangi Hisar 
and Khotan. For religious leadership they looked to the khojas of Marge- 
lan in the territory of Kokand, annually sending them oflerings. The 
Afaqi)^a had their main strength in the city of Kashgar, in the settlements 
to the north-east of it, and in Aksu and Kucha. For religious leadership, 
by 1800 the Afaqiyya looked to the descendants of Khoja Burhan ad-Din, 
whom the Ch’ing had driven into Badakhshan. Burh^ ad-Din’s son 
Muhammad Amin, better known as Samsaq ,73 had wandered through 

’’ Egor Timkovskii, Puleibeitpie v Kilai cbrex, MongoUiu v 1S20 i iSii godakb, *.77, n. i (seven 
khojas: 4 killed, 2 captured by the Ch’ing, and i - Sarimsaq [= Samsaq] - escaped); and 
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various parts of western central Asia, settling within the borders of Kokand 
towards the end of his life, and died in 1798 or sometime not long after. 
The Ch’ing government, to enlist Kokand’s help in keeping peace along 
the frontier, sent the Kokand ruler an annual stipend of from 10,000 to 
50,000 silver taels^* and substantial quantities of tea as payment for holding 
Samsaq under control, but travelling merchants and also the Kirghiz, 
many of whom were followers of the Afaqiyya, had kept Samsaq in touch 
with his people in Altishahr. 

Samsaq left three sons: Muhammad Yusuf, Jahangir and Baha’ ad-Din. 
The eldest of these, Muhammad Yusuf, seems to have attacked the Sin- 
kiang border at the head of a Kirghiz army in 1797, but the Ch’ing forces 
drove him off. Sometime about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
after Samsaq’s death, a certain Yusuf Khoja (who may have been this 
same Muhammad Yusuf) visited Egypt, Shahrizor and Baghdad, where 
the wazir arrested him and, for unexplained reasons, handed him over to 
the British consul (bdlyoz-i Jingre^ who sent Yusuf Khoja as a prisoner 
to India. In the port of Bombay, the khoja got free and escaped to Basra, 
then Shiraz, then Teheran, where he worked his way into the good graces 
of the Qajar government. ‘And he had it in mind that if he could, he 
would become king.’ 

Yusuf Khoja formed an alliance with the Yomut and Goklan Turkmens 
and attacked the Qajars in 1815. After an initial defeat, he regrouped 
20,000 Yomuts and Goklans and routed the Qajars, but according to 
Muhammad Taqi Sipihr, ‘one of the men of the Girayli [Turkmens] who 
was well aquainted with the Kashgari khoja recognized him and without 
delay moved from his place, firing his gun at him in the same motion. 
And Yusuf Khoja, [being struck] by that bullet, fell from his horse and 
died. Because the king of Badakhshan had, [in vengeance] for the blood of 
his father Sultan Shah [who had supposedly been killed in revenge for 
the murder of the Afaqi khojas], pledged that if anyone brought him 
Yusuf Khoja’s head, he would reward him generously with gold and 
silver, at this time a great fight broke out among the Turkmens for the 
head of Yusuf Khoja’s corpse, and a large multitude were killed. In the 


lu. V. Gankovskii, Imperiia Durrani-.Ocherk administrativnoii voermoisistemy, 31-2. Cf. Martin 
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end, they picked up his head and took it with them. The Iranis trampled 
his body with their horses, and picking up his signet-ring and the dagger 
that he had worn at his waist, they brought them to the [Qajar] prince.’” 
But it is possible that Yusuf Khoja may not have been killed in 18x5 after 
all, for a mysterious ‘Sxoltan Khan’ from ‘the borders of China or India’ 
who had been leading Turkmen raids against the borders of Iran was found 
to be living in Khiva in 18x9-20,7* and Muhatixmad Yusuf unquestionably 
reappeared in x 830 to lead an invasion of Altishahr. 

Jahangir, Samsaq’s second son, on whom the religious succession 
appears to have devolved, may have been in Bukhara at the turn of the 
century, while Baha’ ad-Din, Samsaq’s third son, was evidently in Kokand. 
Commuixications between these two Afaqi khojas and their followers in 
Altishahr remained essentially unbroken, and some of the Altishahr begs 
also remained in touch with the Kokand government, trying to evaluate 
the political future. In particular, Yunus, the hakim beg of Kashgar, was 
in correspondence with Muhammad ‘Umar Khan of Kokand, and the 
‘ambassador’ from China that the Russian interpreter Nazarov saw in 
Kokand in x8x3 seems likely to have been the head of Yunus’s caravan.’’ 

The Altishahr begs and the Kokand government shared an interest in 
preventing the Afaqi khojas from invading Altishahr, since this would 
be bad for the Kokand-Kashgar trade. Yunus evidently even encouraged 
Muhammad ‘Umar Khan to request pernxission fom the Ch’ing authori¬ 
ties to station an official political agent of the Kokand government in 
Kashgar to replace the semi-official huda-i da. The Kokand government 
made this request at about the end of x8x3, proposing that the khan’s 
appointee be given the title of cadi {qddi, judge) beg and that he take over 
the Kashgar hakim beg’s duties of supervising trade and taxing Kokand 
merchants. In other words, Kokand was asking for juridical extraterri¬ 
toriality, and the right to levy taxes on Ch’ing soil. Sung-yiin, the Sinkiang 
military governor, refused and disciplined Yunus, bamxing all communica¬ 
tions between the Altishahr begs and Kokand. 

Muhammad ‘Umar Khan responded in 1814 with a threat. He had been 
restraining the sons of Samsaq from invading Altishahr, he said, and in 
return for this service, he demanded rewards and a reduction of customs 
dudes for Kokand merchants. Again Sung-yiin refused, expressing doubt - 


Muhammad Taqi Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr, Ndjikb at-tawankb: Saldfin-iQajariyya, ed. Muham¬ 
mad BSqir Bihbudi, pt i, 229, 231. 
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Otdel I, 441-2, construing the evidence differently. 
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in accord with an investigation that had been conducted the previous 
year - that Samsaq had any sons. The Manchus continued to pay the khan 
his stipend of silver and tea, but the emperor authorized Sung-yiin to 
threaten an interruption of trade should Muhammad ‘Umar repeat his 
demand. 

By 1814 the Ch’ing authority in Eastern Turkestan was solidly en¬ 
sconced, but every overtaxed peasant and artisan, every disadvantaged 
merchant, every beg who regretted the revenues that he passed along to 
the Manchus believed in the ultimate illegitimacy and impermanence of 
the idolaters’ dominion. Although the most likely leaders for a jihad 
(holy war) against the Manchus would have been the sons of Samsaq, 
the Kokandis, profiting from the China trade, prevented them from 
crossing the mountains into Sinkiang. The time seemed ripe for the 
Ishaqiyya to seize the advantage. 

Early in 1814 an Ishaqi Sufi of Tashmalik named Diya’ ad-Din began 
to conspire with his religious following and with some Kirghiz for the 
overthrow of Ch’ing rule. Tashmalik had a Kirghiz as its hakim beg and 
was inhabited by several hundred families of the Turaygir Kipchak tribe. 
Turdi Muhammad Biy, a Kirghiz chief, took an oath on the Koran in the 
autumn of 1814 that he would support Diya’ ad-Din’s revolt,’® and many 
other Kirghiz joined forces with the conspirators. In the summer of the 
following year the rebels struck, setdng fire to Ch’ing stables, attacking 
garrison troops, and calling on the populace to rise. The populace, how¬ 
ever, failed to respond. When the garrison forces counter-attacked and 
summoned the Kirghiz as auxiliaries, the Kirghiz, deciding that the revolt 
would not succeed, helped capture Diya’ ad-Din and restore order. A few 
of them escaped across the border to Kokand territory. 

The government executed the rebels and conducted an investigation to 
find all those who had participated in the revolt. Particularly difficult 
was the task of sorting out the roles of the various groups of Kirghiz, 
for many, like Turdi Muhammad Biy, whom the Manchus condemned to 
death, had cooperated with both sides. The uprising had been a local one 
and of short duration, but it was symptomatic of bigger troubles to come. 
Sinkiang in the nineteenth century was to become the most rebellious 
territory in the Ch’ing empire. 


TIBET 

Tibet, unlike Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang, enjoyed a considerable 
degree of independence, largely because of her remoteness and inaccessi¬ 
bility. By 1800 the Tibetan government was irrevocably committed to a 

See Ta-Cb^ingJm-tsmgsbsb-lu, 312.303-15(27 Dec. 1815). 
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policy of seclusion, but self-isolation had not been characteristic of Tibet’s 
earlier history. Indeed it has been argued that ‘the nineteenth century is the 
only period when Tibet might justly be described as a “ forbidden land 

In 1800 the entire Bhotia population - namely Tibetans from Tibet 
proper and all other ethnologically Tibetan peoples - was probably no 
more than about six million, and those directly subject to the Lhasa 
government must have numbered well under four million. ®o The economy 
that supported this population was based on patterns of cereal agriculture 
and animal husbandry that derived originally from the early civilizations 
of the Middle East but had been accommodated to Tibet’s high-altitude 
environment. The pastoral regions were more extensive, but something 
like five-sixths of the Tibetan population were agriculturists. The country’s 
cultural and political centres had always been in the agricultural areas. 

Barley, which can grow at altitudes up to 14,000 feet, was Tibet’s 
staple crop and the mainstay of the people’s diet. Buckwheat, peas, 
radishes and mustard were also grown, and at lower altitudes there were 
crops of wheat, fruits (apricots, peaches, pears) and walnuts. Rice grew 
only on the lower ground of certain regions of Sikkim, Bhutan and 
southern Kham (Khams). Irrigation was necessary because the high 
mountains kept tain out of the major agricultural valleys and rainfall 
was insufficient. Landowners who held estates from the Lhasa govern¬ 
ment cooperated in maintaining the systems of canals and conduits, while 
peasants supplied the labour in proportion to the size of their holdings. 
Good irrigated land was kept in almost continuous production. 

All Bhotias spoke dialects of a common Tibetan language and believed 
in at least one of three religions - lamaist Buddhism, the indigenous Bon 
and Islam - although Bon and lamaism were not completely separable and 
both were further intertwined with Tibetan religious traditions indepen¬ 
dent of either. Perhaps no peculiarities of native Tibetan culture are better 
known than the marriage customs, for various forms of polyandry and 
polygyny obtained among both nobles and commoners, including the 
sharing of a single wife by a father and a son and the sharing of a single 
husband by a mother and a daughter. It could also happen that sexual re¬ 
lations other than marriage extended to several sisters or several women 
of the same generation. These practices counterbalanced the effects of 
polyandry ‘by taking up the considerable surplus of women’.®' Among 
Muslims, of course, Islamic marriage laws applied. 

’’’> Snellgrove and Richardson, Cultural Hhtory, 227. 
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Politically, the Bhotias were divided into several different countries. 
In the extreme west lay Baltistan, or Little Tibet (a term sometimes used to 
include Ladakh), which had been Muslim (Twelver Shi‘a) since the 
fourteenth century and was heavily influenced by the Sufi tarikat of the 
Nurbakhshiyya. Since the disappearance of Buddhism from Baltistan, 
the country had been completely independent of even the nominal pro¬ 
tection of any other Bhotia country, and the rulers of Skardu (sKar-rdo), 
Shigar (Shi-dkar) and Khapulu (Kha-pu-lu) had abandoned their earlier 
regional ties with Ladakh. People continued to speak the Balti Tibetan 
dialect, but written Tibetan had disappeared along with the old religion, 
and literate Balds wrote in Persian. 

The other Bhoda land that stood outside the interconnected web of 
Tibetan polidco-religious relationships was Lahul, under the rule of the 
Hindu rajas of Kulu. Even here, some vestiges remained of Lahul’s 
earlier status as a protectorate of Ladakh, for the Lahul chiefs condnued 
to pay tribute and, in some places, land rents to the Ladakhi king. 

All the rest of the Bhotia countries - Ladakh, Sikkim, Bhutan and the 
various districts of eastern Kham and Amdo (A-mdo) - were tributaries 
(but not protectorates) of the Dalai Lama in Lhasa, either directly, as with 
Ladakh, Sikkim and Bhutan, or indirectly through religious affiliadons 
that had underlying polidcal significance, as with the local chiefs of Amdo 
and eastern Kham. 

The westernmost of these outlying Tibetan states was the kingdom of 
Ladakh, separated from Baldstan in the north-west by differences of 
spoken dialect. Leh, its capital, was the centre of a broad network of trade, 
carried on largely by Kashmiris, with trade routes radiating to Lhasa, 
Changthang (Byang-thang), Yarkand, Kashmir, the Punjab, Kulu and 
Bridsh India. The king had authority over a number of petty local kings, 
hereditary ministers and chiefs, some of whom, like the chiefs of Kargil 
(dKar-skyil), Chu-shod, Cig-tan, Pas-k5mm and Sod, were Muslims and 
their subjects were Twelver Shi'ites, like the Balds. The capital district 
of Leh itself had a large foreign Muslim trading populadon, and a Muslim 
trader was always paired with a Buddhist ecclesiasdc in heading Ladakh’s 
triennial tribute mission to Lhasa. These foreign Muslims were mosdy 
Sunnis and evidently did not object when the Buddhist Ladakh govern¬ 
ment allowed private Ladakhi individuals to go on raiding expedidons 
against the Shi'ites of Baldstan in dmes of peace. The raiders received 
rewards of land in proportion to the number of Balds killed.®^ The Balds 
responded by sending agents into Pas-kyum, Sod and environs for the 
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purpose of ‘detaching the affections of the peasantry’ - their Shi'ite co¬ 
religionists - from the Leh government. 

As elsewhere in Tibet, Ladakh’s overwhelmingly dominant religion 
was lamaist Buddhism, the main monastic orders being the bKa’-rg)md-pa 
(’Brug-pa sub-order), with which the king’s family had a special relation¬ 
ship, and the dGe-lugs-pa, the order of the Dalai Lama. The bKa’-rgyud- 
pa had their principal monastery at Hemis (He-mis), and Ladakh’s main 
dGe-lugs-pa lamasery was situated at Spituk (dPe-thub). 

Sikkim, also under a lay ruler, stretched south to include the Terai 
jungle region known as the Morung, and in the north the king’s lands 
did not end with the border but included estates in Tibet proper. In the 
rainy season the king lived on his estate in the Chumbi valley, and herds¬ 
men migrated seasonally between Sikkim and the realm of the Dalai Lama, 
paying taxes and services to both governments. Fourteen clans of Bhotias, 
of which the king’s clan was one, had immigrated into Sikkim from 
Kham in the sixteenth century and now dominated an aboriginal popula¬ 
tion composed mainly of Lepchas. In theory, but only in theory, the king 
was absolute and could reassign the Bhotia clan chiefs’ territories at will. 
The Bhotias and Lepchas were Buddhists, and their main monastic order 
was the rNying-ma-pa, whose chief monastery Pemiongchi admitted 
only monks of pure Tibetan ancestry. The Karma-pa sub-order of the 
bKa’-rgyud-pa was also represented in Sikkim with three monasteries. 

Bhutan, being a church state, bote certain resemblances to the Dalai 
Lama’s realm, but Bhutan’s monastic order was the ’Brug-pa sub-order 
of the bKa’-rgyud-pa, and the entire state was in effect a ’Brug-pa endow¬ 
ment. No other monastic order was represented in the country. The 
government’s nominal chief was the Zhabs-drung Rin-po-che, a religious 
figurehead generally known in English as the Dharma Raja - incarnation 
of the eleventh-century Indian tantric adept Naro-pa, guru of the founder 
of the bKa’-rgyud-pa. The monastic establishment dominated Bhutanese 
society, and even lay officials remained celibate, lived separately from their 
families, and on attaining high office renounced their families altogether. 
Bhutan’s temporal affairs were administered by a lay governor, known in 
English as the Deb Raja, who was appointed by a council consisting of the 
six provincial governors and the other top-ranking officials. By and large 
officials held their posts on tax-farming terms. The Bhotia population, who 
lived in the mountains, monopolized all positions of authority, and the 
higher officialdom was open only to certain privileged families. The Hindu 
population of the low-lying Bhutanese Duars (Gates) carried on agricul¬ 
ture and served the Bhotias in the highlands as menials and slaves. 

The eastern districts of Kham, annexed by the Ch’ing in the eighteenth 
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century, were administered locally by hereditary native chiefs under the 
ultimate jurisdiction of the governor-general of Saechwan, although an 
annual 5,000 taels from the Ta-chien-lu (Dar-rtse-mdo) customs continued 
to be paid to the Dalai Lama. On a less obviously political level 
the Dalai Lama continued to receive religious recognition from 
the indigenous lay and religious leaders of eastern Kham, and it should 
be remembered that religion in Tibetan eyes was not clearly distinguish¬ 
able from political allegiances. Even in easternmost Kham, adjacent 
to China proper, Ch’ing control was not easily maintained, especially 
in Chin-ch’uan (rGyal-rong), where the native Bon religion was stronger 
than in most parts of Tibet, and where the people spoke a Tibetan 
language that differed substantially from the dialects of Tibet proper. 

Amdo, which had also been annexed by the Ch’ing, was known as 
Tsinghai (Ch’ing-hai, Blue Lake), or, in its Mongolian form, Kokonor 
(Koke Naghur) after the huge lake of that name at the northern end of 
the region. This was a superintendency of China’s Kansu province and 
was inhabited by Tibetans (known as Tanguts or, in Chinese, Hsi-fan), 
Oolod Mongols, several smaller indigenous ethnic groups, and an in¬ 
creasing number of Han Chinese colonists. The indigenous peoples were 
ruled by their own local chiefs under the supervision of an imperial con¬ 
troller-general at Sining, who also had supervision over the district of 
Nang-chen, to the south-west, even though from a Tibetan point of view 
Nang-chen was part of Kham. Notwithstanding the Ch’ing empire’s 
direct jurisdiction, the Dalai Lama had a commissioner in Amdo who 
supervised trade and controlled the local monasteries, and there is evidence 
that at least some people were paying taxes to Lhasa .83 The pastoral com¬ 
ponent outweighed the agricultural - the typical rural scene included 
Tibetan nomads with tents like the black tents of the Middle East, and 
Oolod Mongols, whose tents were of the round Turco-Mongolian felt 
type. Among the Tibetan nomads the rule of Ch’ing law was slackly 
administered. In 1807 the Ch’ing had to send in 8,000 troops, and the 
Dalai Lama’s government sent an army at the same time against two 
chiefs of the pastoral Golog (mGo-log) tribesmen in an adjacent 
district of Kham. The Tibetan army spent two years in this region 
pacifying the tribesmen, even though Kham was under Ch’ing juris¬ 
diction. 

In Huang-chung, the north-easternmost area of Tsinghai, there was a 
people known as the Monguors, speaking Mongolian, Tibetan, Turkic 
and Chinese dialects. The Monguors were both lamaist and shamanist, 
and their shamanism contained an admixture of Chinese Taoism. The 
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Salars, a Turkic-speaking Muslim people, also played a prominent role. 
Among them, the influence of the Naqshbandiyya and Ma Ming-hsin’s 
New Teaching (Hsin-chiao) would seem to have been considerable. The 
same was probably true of the local Chinese Muslims, who played an 
important part in Tsinghai’s trade. The Ch’ing had outlawed the New 
Teaching, and in 1789 the Sining oflicials had broken up a small group of 
New Teaching adherents who had been creating disturbances, but 
government efforts were unsuccessful in eradicating the movement. 
Islam was making headway, and the number of Muslims was increasing. 
But Tibetan Buddhism, especially the dGe-lugs-pa order, was the over¬ 
whelmingly dominant religion. The two great dGe-lugs-pa monasteries 
of Kumbum (sKu-’bum) and Labrang (Bla-brang) enjoyed enormous 
wealth and ruled over sizable agricultural and nomadic communities. 

Tibet proper, the Dalai Lama’s realm, consisted of four main regions: 
the western districts of Kham; the central provinces, which included 0 
(Dbus) and Tsang (gTsang); the province of Ngari (mNga’-ris); and the 
largely uninhabited Northern Pastures called Changthang. The Dalai 
Lama also had a claim to the Duars of Assam, a long east-west zone of 
lowlands, lying about thirty miles north of the Brahmaputra River. The 
western Kham districts were ruled locally by monastic hierarchs, lay 
princes, or officials named by the Dalai Lama’s government, and all of 
these were directly subject to Lhasa’s authority. Ngari, which had earlier 
been under the protection of Ladakh, was predominantly pastoral, and 
Changthang almost entirely so. t), where Lhasa was situated, and Tsang, 
which contained the important cities of Shigatse (gZhis-ka-rtse) and 
Gyantse (rGyal-rtse), were heavily agricultural, as were the lesser pro¬ 
vinces of Kongpo (Kong-po) and Dakpo (Dwags-po), which were 
politically dependent on 0 and Tsang. The main river system of these 
agricultural provinces was that of the east-flowing Tsangpo (gTsang-po) 
River, which loops south into Assam and then flows west under the name 
Brahmaputra. 

The temporal and spiritual ruler of Tibet proper was the Dalai Lama, 
head of the dGe-lugs-pa monastic order. His seat was the Potala palace in 
Lhasa, and he was believed to reincarnate. During a Dalai Lama’s in¬ 
fancy, a regent exercised the powers of Tibetan chief of state, and in the 
nineteenth century the reins of government left the hands of the regents 
and their administrations only rarely and for very short periods of time. 

Louis M. J. Schtain, ‘The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier: pt III. Records of the 
Monguor clans: history of the Monguors in Huang-chung and the chronicles of the Lu 
family’. Transactions of the American Pbilosopbical Society, NS, JI.3 (1961) 65; for Taoist ad¬ 
mixture, see his, ‘ llie Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan Border: pt II. Their religious 
life’. Transactions, NS, 47.1 (1957) 84-90 and 126. 
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The eighth Dalai Lama (d. 1804) lived to the age of forty-six, but he 
showed little interest in politics and mainly left affairs to his regent. The 
ninth Dalai Lama died in 1815, the tenth in 1837, the eleventh in 1855 
and the twelfth in 1875. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the Dalai Lama’s govern¬ 
ment, with Ch’ing backing, had transformed Tibet’s hereditary territorial 
chiefs into a predominantly bureaucratized aristocracy. The Ch’Lag had 
tried and failed to force the Tibetan government to admit commoners to 
the officialdom and to separate civil and military careers, but by and large 
Lhasa had broken the independence of the nobility of Tibet proper and 
now held direct control over the country from the province of Ngari to 
the western regions of Kham. To this rule there were only two note¬ 
worthy exceptions: the autonomous king of IHa-rgya-ri south of the 
Tsangpo River and the hereditary ruler of Po-yul near the river’s bend. 
The families of both of these, however, paid tribute to Lhasa and inter¬ 
married with the aristocracy of 0 and Tsang. The IHa-rgya-ri king even 
supplied an official for the Dalai Lama’s government. 8s 

Below the Dalai Lama, the Lhasa government was composed of two 
balanced branches, clerical and lay, consisting of 175 officials each. The 
lay branch was headed by a Council of Ministers known as the Kashag 
(bKa’-blon shag lhan-rgyas), which had direct access to the Dalai Lama. 
It consisted of four ministers, called kalons (J?ka'-blon). In 1800, one of 
these was supposed to be an ecclesiastic, but from 1804 to 1878 the govern¬ 
ment ceased reserving a seat for the clergy, and all four kalons were lay¬ 
men. If dismissed or retired, a kalon was never reinstated, and there was 
an unwritten rule that during a Dalai Lama’s lifetime none of his relatives 
would be appointed kalons. To administer the provincial districts, most 
of which were in t) and Tsang, the Lhasa government appointed one (a 
layman) or two (usually one lay and one monk) governors for each. 
Governors were responsible for the collection of revenues, the preserva¬ 
tion of law and order, and the hearing of civil and criminal cases, which 
could be appealed, if need be, to the Kashag. Not uncommonly, younger 
governors belonging to the high nobility were absentees, living in Lhasa 
while stewards performed their duties. Stewards also administered many 
of the government’s revenue-producing estates. The Tibetan military 
forces consisted of local militia, which could be mobilized in times of 
emergency, usually under the command of one of the kalons. There were 
three provincial generals {mda'-dpon) in Tsang and two in t). 

The clerical branch was headed by a chief abbot (spyi-khjab mkhan-po)^ 
who had direct access to the Dalai Lama. Under the chief abbot was the 
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Church Council (Yig-tshang), which was a secretariat composed of four 
lama officials serving as a kind of ecclesiastical counterpart of the Kashag. 
The Church Council controlled the monasteries - except for the three 
main dGe-lugs-pa monasteries of the Lhasa district, namely Ganden 
(dGa’-ldan), Drepung (’Bras-spungs) and Sera (Se-ra) which were directly 
subordinate to the Dalai Lama - and it kept a register of the incarnate 
lamas. Under the Church Council came the entire ecclesiastical bureau¬ 
cracy consisting of monk officials drawn from Ganden, Drepung and Sera. 
Most of them were commoners. The monk officials manned the ecclesias¬ 
tical administration, the Dalai Lama’s household and various other posts, 
such as governorships, in which they were paired with laymen. Although 
this government structure, both clerical and lay, had been created in the 
1720s, ‘there was no substantial modification during the whole of the 
following two hundred years’.** 

Lay officials were drawn from the Tibetan nobility, which was an 
aristocracy of birth based on the possession of agricultural lands and 
government posts. From the point of view of the Dalai Lama’s govern¬ 
ment nobility did not exist among the nomads or other pastoralists. 
Noble status was in theory connected exclusively with government service, 
and sons who did not succeed to their fathers’ positions were supposed 
to revert to the status of commoners unless they became monks. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the younger sons of noble families rarely lived their lives 
as commoners. Noble families drew their incomes from hereditary landed 
estates that the Dalai Lama’s government assigned to them in return for 
their providing one or, in a few cases, two sons for service in govern¬ 
ment posts. These estates were their principal landholdings. The families 
took names derived from the names of their estates but noblemen were 
not barred from owning other lands, and nobles bore the names of their 
family mansions in Lhasa side by side with their estate names. When a 
family had no son to enter government service, an exemption fee had to 
be paid for the estates until the vacancy was filled. 

There was no direct correlation between a nobleman’s official post and 
his income. Officials from the high nobility, who came from richer 
families, received large incomes while serving in low-ranking posts, while 
officials from poorer families had lower incomes even while serving in 
upper-echelon positions. Officials were allowed to borrow funds from the 
government on favourable terms and invest them at higher rates of 
interest. As tax-farmers, they paid stipulated amounts of revenue to the 
Lhasa government but kept all collections in excess of these stipulated 
amounts. When being transferred, officials received special government 
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allowances and were entitled to services from the peasantry. They also 
found it easy to abuse their authority, requisitioning transportation 
service from the peasantry to carry items of their own private trade. 

The t) and Tsang nobility came of various origins, the most ancient 
being descent from early Tibetan kings and ministers who had been 
territorial rulers before the consolidation of central power in Lhasa. But 
in the eighteenth century, as part of the consolidation of dGe-lugs-pa 
power, the families of the Dalai Lamas began to be added to the nobility, 
and these new noblemen soon acquired even greater importance than the 
noble families of older lineages. In general, noblemen married only 
noblewomen and, when sons were lacking, adopted sons from other 
noble families. These took on the adoptive family’s name and carried on 
the line. Noblemen whose families had held the highest positions in 
government enjoyed special privileges, but the government tried to keep 
specific administrative positions from remaining in the hands of any one 
family. The nobleman’s landed estate and the right to serve in the govern¬ 
ment were inherited, but his post was not. In effect, political influence 
in the Lhasa government was restricted to the 0 and Tsang nobility, with 
the addition of the leading families of Kongpo and Dakpo. Tsang had 
been more important in the eighteenth century, but after about 1792 0 
had become more prominent. A small number of noble families monopol¬ 
ized the top positions, and this number expanded only slightly during the 
course of the nineteenth century. 

Besides the noble families of t) and Tsang which supplied officials for 
the central government and thus constituted the aristocracy, there were 
many local landowners, notables and dignitaries, such as the bon-po 
(priests of the Bon religion) and sngags-pa (hail chasers, who received a 
hail tax in return for warding off the hailstorms that did terrible damage 
in many parts of Tibet), exercising a kind of semi-official local authority. 
Also important in outlying areas of Tibet proper were local families 
descended from earlier regional lords. In some places, these acted as a 
kind of territorial sub-nobility. In others, they were little more than 
hereditary village headmen holding tax-free lands and enjoying the right 
to make use of the villagers’ labour.®^ 

The dGe-lugs-pa monastic establishment, with which the nobles were 
to a large extent intermeshed, was as powerful as the lay aristocracy. 
The most important figure after the Dalai Lama was the Panchen (or 
Tashi) Lama, also an incarnation, who ranked second in the Yellow 
church and had as his seat the Tashilhunpo (bKra-shis-lhun-po) monastery 
near Shigatse. The Panchen Lama’s domain was an autonomous state, 
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patterned in miniature on Lhasa, with an indigenous lay nobility who 
received landed estates in return for service. Various dGe-lugs-pa 
incarnations in western Kham administered their lands more or less 
autonomously, and dGe-lugs-pa lamas and monasteries were to be found 
everywhere throughout Tibetan territory. Noblemen commonly held 
positions of special privilege within the monastic establishment. Reincarna¬ 
tions were often found among the nobility, and noble monks had oppor¬ 
tunities that were in general denied to monks of common origin. Monk 
officials from noble families enjoyed greater prestige than their fellows, 
and noble monks received more financial support from home. 

Monk officials of the Lhasa government, all of whom were recruited 
from among the most talented boys of the Ganden, Drepung and Sera 
monasteries, were trained in a special school in the Potala where their 
celibacy was strictly enforced. Unlike lay officials, monk officials apparently 
held no personal landed estates in return for their service, except when 
the offices to which they were assigned had lands attached specifically for 
the support of the office-holder himself. Otherwise they were supported 
mainly by their home monasteries. A sharp contrast may be seen here 
between the limited means of the monk officials and the wealth of the 
various dGe-lugs-pa incarnations, who not only possessed rich landed 
estates but also supplemented their incomes by moneylending and trade. 

Monasteries of the older, ‘unreformed’ monastic orders held their 
lands by recognizing the political authority of the Dalai Lama, to whom 
in theory all land belonged. These older orders, Sa-skya-pa, rNying-ma-pa 
and bKa’-rgyud-pa, have been referred to collectively as the Red Sect, but, 
like the dGe-lugs-pa, they were monastic orders rather than sects, and the 
epithet Red is more properly reserved for the so-called Red Hat lamas of 
the Karma-pa sub-order of the bKa’-rgyud-pa to distinguish them from 
the Black Hat line. A special position in Tibet proper was enjoyed by the 
Sa-skya-pa, whose abbot ruled an autonomous church state in western 
Tsang. 

Tibet’s male monastic population in 1800 for all the lamaist orders 
probably totalled something under 760,000 monks affiliated to about 
2,500 different monasteries.*® Men of all classes could become monks, 
except for outcasts (corpse-cutters, butchers, fishermen, ferrymen, smiths 
and, in western Tibet, musicians) and persons with physical defects, but 
men from rich families stood a better chance of advancement through the 
various grades (candidates - novices - ordained monks - literary degree- 
holders - adepts of esoteric doctrines) because monks had to provide 
partial self-support and had to pay fees and to feast their congregations 
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before obtaining each advancement in grade. Many candidates from poor 
families therefore failed to advance beyond the novitiate and lived by 
acting as pastors to the lay people, managing monastic properties or by 
various crafts. The top positions of the several monastic orders were in 
general not open to men rising from the lower grades. The Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas were incarnations, as were many other top positions in 
the dGe-lugs-pa hierarchy. The heads of the ’Brug-pa in Bhutan, of the 
rNying-ma-pa in Sikkim and of the Hemis monastery in Ladakh were all 
reincarnations, while the leading hierarchs and abbots of the Sa-skya-pa 
and the main rNying-ma-pa monastery were hereditary and thus also 
closed to talent from among the community of monks. The most impor¬ 
tant exception was the position of the abbot of Ganden monastery, the 
seat of the dGe-lugs-pa founder, which was open to talent. 

People of all levels and classes engaged in trade. The most profitable 
commodities, especially tea, wool and rice, were usually government 
monopolies assigned to monasteries or to individuals. Among the greatest 
traders were the monasteries and the incarnate lamas, who were also the 
main moneylenders. Commoners engaged in trade at a disadvantage. Even 
when rich they ranked below the lowest officials and were not allowed to 
wear silk. Craftsmen too worked at a disadvantage. The government ran 
certain textile and other specialized industries, making use of peasant 
labour, and in other crafts had the right to buy at very low prices. In 
Ngati the government owned gold mines as state monopolies and farmed , 
them out on three-year leases to a contractor who was empowered to levy 
free peasant labour to mine the gold. Smiths, as mentioned above, were 
outcasts. As in Leh, so also in Lhasa, foreign merchants predominated - 
Kashmiris, Nepalese or Han Chinese. Of the Tibetan traders, many were 
from Kham. 

Ch’ing influence in Tibet had reached its highest point with the Ch’ien- 
lung Emperor’s military intervention in the Tibetan-Nepalese war in 
1792. Thereafter it began a slow decline. Ch’ing supervision of the 
Kashag was represented by an amban, an assistant amban and a small 
Ch’ing garrison in Lhasa. As in Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang, the 
ambans were always bannermen. In theory the Ch’ing emperor himself 
named replacements for all vacancies in the Kashag or among the pro¬ 
vincial generals. In practice this was mainly a formality, but the Dalai 
Lama or his regent regularly went through the steps of submitting recom¬ 
mendations for these positions to the amban, who forwarded them to 
Peking. Moreover, the Ch’ing recognized members of the lay bureaucracy 
as members of the imperial officialdom: kalons and the recipients of 
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specially conferred Ch’ing titles of nobility held the third degree of rank, 
like the hakim begs of Aldshahr; other top-ranking officials, including the 
provincial generals, held the fourth degree. Occasionally, as a mark of 
special favour, the emperor might elevate a Tibetan to the second degree. 
The Dalai and Panchen Lamas stood above and outside the Ch’ing rank 
structure, but the fact that these degrees had standing in Tibetan eyes 
may be seen in the term ‘Fourth Degree’ which was a general 

style for most of the Tibetan upper bureaucracy. 

The Ch’ing and the Tibetans saw the relationship between the emperor 
and the Dalai Lama from two very different perspectives. From the Ch’ing 
point of view, the Dalai Lama was a mighty ecclesiastic and a holy being, 
but nonetheless the emperor’s protege. From the Tibetan point of view, 
the emperor was merely the Lama’s secular patron. This meant that in 
Tibetan eyes the Dalai Lama’s position was superior to that of the Ch’ing 
emperor, because in Tibet, whereas it was the duty of the laity to provide 
material support for the monastic community, the monastic community 
(dGe-lugs-pa, in this case) was the ruling body, and lay persons, no matter 
how rich or powerful, were thus in a subordinate position. The Tibetan 
government was well aware of the Ch’ing view of the matter, but it was 
impolitic for the Tibetans to question the Ch’ing interpretation. The 
chronic problem that the Tibetan government faced was how to reconcile 
the interests of the Tibetan populace, who were hostile to Ch’ing influence, 
with the separate interests of the monasteries, the aristocratic families 
and the Peking government. 

A perennial issue of this kind was the method of selection of reincarna¬ 
tions. In 1793 the Ch’ien-lung Emperor had sent a golden urn to Lhasa, 
ordering that thenceforth the names of the leading candidates for recog¬ 
nition as reincarnations of the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama and other 
high incarnate lamas should be written on slips of paper and placed in 
the urn, then drawn by lot. The traditional method of selection had been 
based on a series of tests, such as the ability of the infant candidate to 
distinguish objects that had belonged to his previous incarnation. 
The winning candidate had customarily been a nobleman on whom the 
chief Tibetan officials had agreed. The Ch’ing court, however, had de¬ 
creed that the Dalai Lamas should be chosen from among the commoners, 
and had sent the urn to Lhasa to prevent Tibetan officials from choosing 
the Dalai Lamas in accordance with the interests of the dominant political 
group among the nobility. From the Ch’ing point of view, it was also un¬ 
thinkable that an important dignitary like the Dalai Lama should be chosen 
by any system that excluded the emperor’s authority. Not only did the 
Tibetans regard the golden urn as unwelcome interference; they also re- 
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garded it, as indeed the Ch’ing government itself regarded it, as a symbol 
of Ch’ing authority in Tibet. Upon the death of a Dalai Lama, therefore, 
the Lhasa government was obliged both to lead the Tibetan public to 
suppose that the traditional method of selection had been used and at the 
same time to reassure the Ch’ing authorities that the Dalai Lama had in 
fact been selected by lot from the um. 

The extent to which the lottery-urn was actually used during the nine¬ 
teenth century remains a mysterious question, but the two occasions 
when it is generally agreed that it was employed came in 1841 and 1858- 
precisely the time when Ch’ing influence in Tibet was at its lowest ebb. 
This suggests that the Tibetans were willing to use the urn to keep up a 
semblance of Ch’ing protection when the imperial power was too weak to 
exercise any real authority. When the Ch’ing were strong, however, the 
Tibetans left some doubt about the urn’s use so as to emphasize Tibetan 
autonomy. 

In 1804, following the death of the eighth Dalai Lama, the question of 
the urn contributed to growing popular resentment against the Ch’ing 
presence. Agitators distributed pamphlets and put up placards, and the 
Tibetan government, hoping to calm the situation, urged Peking to re¬ 
duce the size of the garrison. The Ch’ing complied, and in return the 
Lhasa government imprisoned the ring-leaders of the anti-Ch’ing demon¬ 
strations. Nevertheless, the protest movement continued because people 
believed that members of the Kashag were in league with the Ch’ing 
ambans and had their hands in the government till. In response to grow¬ 
ing popular agitation, the regent put two of the kalons under house arrest 
but also sent a force of Tibetan troops to protect the ambans from any 
incident that might provoke the imperial government. 

Popular suspicions seem to have had some basis, because in 1805 a 
Ch’ing investigation led to the recall of one of the ambans in chains and 
the exile of the other to Urumchi. The regent responded to the Ch’ing 
government’s gesture by demoting the two kalons accused of corruption 
and by exiling from Lhasa the leaders of the anti-Ch’ing demonstrations. 
In 1808 the Ch’ing allowed the Tibetans to choose the Dalai Lama’s 
ninth incarnation in the traditional way instead of using the urn. But the 
prestige of the Ch’ing garrison continued to decline. The ambans had been 
forced to borrow 20,000 taels from the Dalai and Panchen Lamas in 1801 
to pay the garrison soldiers, since the Peking government had failed to 
send money. When the ambans tried to obtain a second loan, the Tibetans 
refused. Moreover, the Manchus failed to replace the garrison soldiers 
every three years as the regulations required. So the soldiers intermarried 
with Tibetan women, produced families who ate up their scanty pay, and 
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became impoverished. Seen from Peking, their marriages also called their 
loyalty into question. By 1815 the garrison’s finances were in such a 
critical condition that the use of gunpowder had to be curtailed, and re¬ 
ductions were made in the frequency of drills. The ambans had become 
‘litde more than political observers’.®® 

Another chronic problem that the Tibetan government would face was 
how to deal with Nepal and the British East India Company. The Tibetans 
had a trade agreement with Nepal that permitted Nepalese merchants to do 
business inside the Tibetan borders. The East India Company was another 
matter. The Tibetans did not want so strong and alien a power to build 
up its influence in Tibet. The British presented a double danger: not only 
might they encroach on Tibet, but their encroachment might provoke a 
reaction from the Ch’ing. The Nepalese invasion had led to Manchu 
intervention in 1792 and the establishment of Ch’ing authority at Lhasa. 
British activity in Tibet might stimulate the Ch’ing government to con¬ 
solidate its hold over the country even more. This the Tibetans were 
anxious to avoid; so they tried to keep the British at arm’s length. 

The Ch’ing intervention of 1792 had cut off the Tibet-Bengal trade 
and had closed Bhutan to the British. But the commercial possibilities 
still strongly attracted the directors of the East India Company, who 
hoped that Tibet might serve as a route for direct trade with the Chinese 
interior and that they might obtain silver and gold in Tibet and Bhutan to 
help buy tea at Canton. The Company also wanted to plant tea in its own 
territory. An attempt in the eighteenth century to obtain the tea plant by 
way of Tibet had failed, but efforts continued. In pursuit of these goals, 
the Company directed its attention towards Nepal, which had become a 
Ch’ing tributary in the aftermath of 1792. Although Tibet and Bhutan 
were closed to British commerce, the East India Company reckoned that 
British goods brought to Nepal could be traded in Tibet by Nepalese 
traders. Accordingly, the British were quick to take advantage of dissen¬ 
sion in Nepal, and in 1801 they extracted the right to station a resident at 
Kathmandu. But conditions did not yet favour the extension of British 
influence among the Gorkha rulers. Anglo-Nepalese relations rapidly 
deteriorated, and in 1803 the Company had to withdraw its resident. 
When the Company continued to pressure Nepal, the Nepalese pretended 
that their tributary relationship with the Ch’ing was one in which Nepal 
was under Chinese protection. Meanwhile in Peking the Nepalese tribute 
mission of 1812 was vainly urging the Ch’ing to promise assistance in the 
event of a British war. The Ch’ing in effect refused. 

The ensuing Anglo-Nepalese war of 1814-16 clarified the Ch’ing govern- 
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ment’s position on the tributary status of Nepal. The Nepalese government 
sent repeated petitions to the Ch’ing ambans at Lhasa stating that the 
British intended to annex Nepal and cancel Nepal’s tribute to Peking. The 
king of Sikkim, concerned about Nepalese expansion, allied himself with 
the East India Company, while the Bhutanese, being more worried about 
British expansionism, sympathized with Nepal. In Tibet proper, the 
Panchen Lama and some of the Lhasa officials urged the Ch’ing to aid the 
Nepalese. The regent, however, advised Nepal to make peace. In the end, 
the emperor instructed the amban that, for all the Ch’ing government 
cared, the Nepalese could even submit to the British outright so long as 
Kathmandu continued to send its quinquennial tribute. As the amban put 
it in a letter to the Nepalese government, ‘The Emperor is not concerned 
with whether or not you honor the British. . . . When you fight with the 
British, this happens outside our borders. The soldiers of the Emperor cannot go 
there.’'^° Nepal was clearly not under Ch’ing protection. 

The Anglo-Nepalese war also sheds light on the Ch’ing doctrine of 
‘impartial benevolence’ (i-shih t'ung-Jen), according to which the emperor 
was to treat all states equally, whether within or without the imperial 
frontiers. Nepal was a tributary, the East India Company was not. But 
the government invoked the principle of impartial benevolence to justify 
refusing its protection to a Ch’ing tributary state.” Not without some 
setbacks, the British defeated the Nepalese and forced them to relinquish 
all their territory between the Kali and the Sutlej rivers. This did not 
trouble the Ch’ing government at all. In disclaiming responsibility to 
protect a tributary, Peking was following a practice that would later ease 
the bitterness of unhappy realities in Korea, the Ryukyus, the Kazakh 
steppe, the Pamirs and other fringes of empire. 

In Inner Asia, as in China proper, Ch’ing authority was an overlay, far 
above the emperor’s subjects in periods of peace, pressing down upon them 
only in times of rebellion. The Ch’ing superstructure rarely interfered in 
the affairs of ordinary men, but, by its presence, held indigenous hierar¬ 
chies in their positions of power and preserved, even rigidified, local 
institutions. 

Despite the dynasty’s policy of segregating Inner Asia from China, by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the expansion of Han Chinese 
population into Inner Asia had begun. With government consent, Han 
farmers filled fields in Fengtien, Tsinghai, the fringes of eastern Kham 

o” From a Nepali source, Itihas Prakas - see Leo E. Rose, Nepal: strateg/ for survival, 73-87 (86 
for citation). 

«■ Suzuki, Ci/AeWo, 174. 
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and Zvmgharia. The Chinese prefectural administrative system had fol¬ 
lowed them. Illegally, Han farmers had started to penetrate the Man¬ 
churian frontier and the Inner Mongolian grasslands. Han Chinese traders 
had also expanded. Han merchants and craftsmen inhabited the cities 
and towns of Kirin and Heilungkiang, and Han outlaws mined and dug 
ginseng in the forests. Han merchants dominated the trade of Mongolia 
from Kiakhta to Kalgan and did business throughout the steppe. Han and 
Tungan traders played important roles in Zungharian commerce, bought 
and sold in the Tibetan borderlands, and increasingly tried to extend their 
activities into Eastern Turkestan. Only central Tibet remained completely 
closed to them. 

Even so, in the early years of the nineteenth century this expansion was 
limited. For the common folk in Inner Asia, China and the Han Chinese 
were far away. Bannermen and Ch’ing officials were rarely seen. 

No great revenues flowed to Peking from Inner Asian dependencies. 
Indeed there was nothing that the Ch’ing wanted from them but peace. 
Strategy rather than profit - a desire to forestall the rise of rival powers - 
had inspired the Manchus’ Inner Asian conquests. By land, China proper 
was well protected at last. Border problems still existed. The expansion 
of British India carried potential threats for Ch’ing authority in Tibet. 
Kokand’s commercial ambitions and Makhdumzada religious politics 
threatened Ch’ing control in Altishahr. Russian power loomed at the 
borders of Sinkiang, Mongolia and Manchuria. But seen from China 
proper, these were distant troubles. In 1815, in Peking, they were hardly 
perceptible at all. 
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CHAPTER 3 


DYNASTIC DECLINE AND THE ROOTS 
OF REBELLION 


Broad interpretations of late Ch’ing history inevitably revert to the 
imagery of dynastic decline. Yet a look at some of the political and social 
detail of the late Ch’ing period will suggest certain limitations of dynastic 
decline as an integrative concept; and will, perhaps, illuminate some of the 
elements of long-term social and political change that link the late Ch’ing 
to the broad trends of China’s modern history. Dynastic decline has 
traditionally implied a loss of moral and administrative vigour among the 
bureaucracy. However, these phenomena can be understood more easily 
in the context of the social and political worlds in which bureaucrats had 
to live, than in the moral categories which adhere to the familiar decline 
model. Certainly there was rampant corruption throughout the bureau¬ 
cracy ; yet the early nineteenth century also witnessed a surge of concern for 
institutional reform and national defence among some of China’s leading 
scholars and administrators. ‘ 

Dynastic decline has been understood as an ebbing of centralized power 
and its accretion in the hands of regional satraps, a disruption of the 
balanced tension between state and society. Such a devolution did in some 
respects occur during the nineteenth century. Nevertheless the Ch’ing 
institutional format was able, to a surprising degree, to hold China to¬ 
gether even in the wake of the century’s most destructive civil war, a fact 
which no doubt ensured that the revolutionary transformations of the 
twentieth century would take place in a national context, and with the 
nation’s preservation as their primary aim. Thus the degree to which 
China had achieved national political integration - even in the corrupting 
patronage systems that pervaded the public life of the scholar elite - must 
be taken into account as we examine the decline of Ch’ing power since 
late Ch’ien-lung times. 

An image of dynastic decline also emerges in this period from the 
exploitation, careerism and inefficiency of local government, all spurs to 

* The authors wish to acknowledge a special debt to Prof. James Polachek of Columbia 
University for his many-contributions to the development of this chapter, particularly for 
permitting us to draw upon his important new research in late Ch’ing political history. 
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popular rebellion. An understanding of these phenomena must begin with 
the aftermath of the early Chia-ch’ing political crisis and its very limited 
success in precipitating basic reforms. 

The most urgent task confronting the Chia-ch’ing Emperor at his 
father’s death in 1799 was to rid his administration of the influence of the 
minister Ho-shen. The emperor proceeded with dispatch. Within a month 
after his father’s death, Ho-shen was dead and his closest associate humilia¬ 
ted. There remained the problem of what to do with the vast network of 
patronage built and nurtured by Ho-shen’s faction, whose influence 
permeated the bureaucracy in the provinces, particularly the military 
administration. The emperor decided that the vast numbers and responsi¬ 
bilities of these people precluded a purge. He preferred to assume that 
many were honest officials who had been led astray and who, with the 
proper leadership, could be rehabilitated. He further feared that an ex¬ 
haustive purge would so intimidate the bureaucracy as to nullify his 
efforts to re-establish communication between officials and the throne. 
Many, he argued, had had no choice but to peculate if they wanted to 
keep their jobs.* 

In part, then, the emperor himself was reluctant to take the steps 
necessary to wipe out the legacy of a quarter-century of Ho-shen’s in¬ 
fluence. For this reticence he was criticized at the time.^ But another part 
of the dilemma of the Chia-ch’ing administration was an underlying com¬ 
plex of social problems that overwhelmed the organizational capacities of 
the Ch’ing bureaucracy. Central among these was the ratio of resources to 
population. 


DEMOGRAPHIC PRESSURE AND ITS EFFECTS 

Certainly the most striking feature of Chinese social history in late 
imperial and modern times has been the phenomenal rise in population. 
To it can probably be traced many of the unique conditions of the age, 
though the concrete mechanisms whereby its influence was felt remain 
inadequately studied. The long period of internal peace that began in the 
late seventeenth century and lasted until the White Lotus uprising in the 
late eighteenth century saw China’s population more than double, from 


* Ta Cb’ing H-cb’ao sbih-lu Jm-tjung Jui-buang-ii sbib-lu (Veritable records of the Ch’ing dynasty: 
the Veritable records of the Chia-ch’ing Emperor), jS.yb-Sb, i6b-i7; 40.iob-i2. 

5 See a lengthy letter in Hung Liang-chi, Cbiitm-ibib-ko am, Ma cbi (the first prose collection 
from the Chiian-shih Studio), ch. lo supplement, va. Hung Pei-cbiang bsUn-sbmgi-cbi{the collec¬ 
ted works of Hung Liang-chi), vol. i. See also a memorial by the censor Chang P’eng-chan, 
reprinted in Ho Ch’ang-ling, ed. Hmng-cb’ao cbing-sbib atn-pim (Collected writings on state¬ 
craft of the reigning dynasty; Taipei reprint. 1965}, ao.iob-ii. 
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around 150 million to over 300 million. The period from 1779 
alone brought a 5 6 per cent increase, so that on the eve of the great re¬ 
bellions of the mid-nineteenth century, the population was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 430 million.^ 

During this period of relative stability and population growth, com¬ 
mercial facilities expanded to meet rising demand in local and inter¬ 
regional trade. The eighteenth century was a benchmark in the growth of 
the rural networks of periodic markets inland, and in the flourishing of 
north-south shipping along the coast. The proliferation of merchant 
guilds in cities and the emergence of credit institutions - the first native 
banks (ch'ien-chuang) and the Shansi banks [p'iao-hao') - provide the best 
evidence of change in the nature and volume of trade. Such a growth of 
trade in the private sector also indicates that merchants were accumulating 
and investing capital outside the government-controlled salt gabelle, 
the focal point of merchant investment at that time. The demand for 
Chinese tea, silk and porceljiin in European markets was a further spur to 
the commercialization of the domestic economy. While commercialization 
brought prosperity and affluence to the cities and towns of the populous 
plains and coastal regions, areas unconnected to the major arteries of trade 
and communication remained poor and depressed. Into these remote 
regions instead moved waves of landless migrants, themselves products 
of demographic change. 

Since Ming times, a number of factors had kept China’s food produc¬ 
tion rising in proportion to her population. An expansion of cultivated 
acreage by means of inter-regional migration and the planting of marginal 
lands with the new foods from the Americas - sweet potatoes, maize and 
peanuts - had put the expanding population to productive use. More 
people also meant more manpower for the labour-intensive process of 
double-cropped paddy rice culture as well as more fertilizer in the form of 
nightsoil. Evidently the diminishing returns of this process were begin¬ 
ning to be felt by the end of the eighteenth century, by which time the 
benefits of increased manpower in irrigation projects had perhaps been 
fully realized. 

More important, the pressure of population upon land was noticeable 
as even marginal border regions were becoming saturated. Szechwan, for 
example, whose fertile basin had absorbed tremendous influxes of mi¬ 
grants during the eighteenth century, was already crowded; and even its 
eastern border mountains were filling up with refugees from poor harvests 
in other provinces. The river valleys of Kwangsi, site of migration by 
‘guest people’ (Hakka) from eastern Kwangtung during the eighteenth 
♦ Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the population of China, t}68-i9)}, 64, 278, 282. 
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century, saw intense competition for land. In mountainous western 
Hunan, influxes of migrants set off violent conflicts with the aboriginal 
Miao people by 1795. Probably the most desperate crowding existed in 
the lower Yangtze provinces, soon to become the battleground of the 
most destructive civil war of the age.* Many of the landless who remained 
in the settled agricultural regions obtained employment as government 
labourers, hired militia (juag), or paid underlings for local officials. So the 
growing surplus of the agrarian sector and the extended peace of the 
Ch’ien-lung reign had produced and nurtured an expanding population, 
without developing the new kinds of economic and political growth 
whereby that population might be absorbed. In this period of prosperity 
within the traditional framework lay the roots of the crises of the early 
decades of the nineteenth century.* 

The manifold ways in which the population growth made itself felt 
in the history of late imperial China were conditioned by the particular 
characteristics of Ch’ing society and institutions. If the effect upon the 
livelihood of the peasants was ultimately ruinous, the effect upon the 
polity was equally grave. Political life in this era was characterized by 
fierce competition for advancement and security on all levels of public 
administration. That this competition should frequently have taken extra- 
legal form was probably ensured by the fact that formal mechanisms for 
mobility lagged behind the growth of population. 

Though research on this question has been scanty, it seems likely that 
China was already experiencing the classic symptoms sometimes associa¬ 
ted with underdeveloped societies in the present age: an overproduction 
of literate men in relation to the capacity of the economic and political 
systems to absorb and reward them. Contributing factors were an educa¬ 
tional system geared to training for public office, a value system that 
tended to inhibit the diversion of literate talent into alternative career 
channels, and an administrative structure that was resistant to expanding 
or reshaping itself to conform to the changing society around it. 

Neither the statutory number of government posts nor the quotas for 
academic degrees were expanded in relation to the burgeoning popula¬ 
tion. Although in some areas chin-shih (metropolitan degree) quotas were 
expanded, over-all quotas for chin-shih and lower degrees actually fell 
significantly in relation to the size of the population over the course of 
the eighteenth century. Chin-shih quotas were reduced in absolute terms 

* Dwight H. Perkins has treated the relationship of population increase to food production in 

Agricultural development in China, ijSS-i^SS, see especially chs. 2-4. Ping-ti Ho, Population, 

1J7-68. 

‘ This theme is developed in Suzuki Chusei, Sbincbo ebukitbi kenkyu (A study of mid-Ch’ing 

history). 
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during the Ch’ien-lung reign, and licentiate {sheng-yuan) quotas were 
stabilized. Even the previously unrestricted numbers of the lowly student 
candidates (J’ung-sheng) were subject to limitation by the late eighteenth 
century. The demand for such status was so insistent that magistrates were 
able to turn a handsome profit by accepting bribes from t’ung-sheng seeking 
to avoid being struck from the rolls. The sale of Imperial Academy stu¬ 
dentships {chien-sheng, or licentiates-by-purchase), of brevet titles and of 
substantive offices, a revenue-raising device repeatedly employed during 
Ch’ing times, was evidently an inadequate outlet for the rising demand for 
access to elite status. Sale of degrees and ranks may actually have intensi¬ 
fied the pressure on the limited number of official posts by increasing the 
numbers who were technically eligible for them, thereby in a sense sharpen¬ 
ing the apparent inadequacy of mobility routes.’ 

Demand inevitably spilled into other channels. On the local level, the 
most striking effect was the proliferation of supernumerary personnel at 
every level of the administration. These were not members of the formal 
administrative hierarchy. They were rather attaches and hangers-on, mem¬ 
bers of official families and private staffs, personal aides and servants, 
hired labourers and the ubiquitous clerks. The stratum of clerks and 
runners who carried on the menial tasks of record-keeping, errand-run¬ 
ning, tax-urging and local enforcement became swollen with profit 
seekers, many of whom were literate, but to whom legitimate channels of 
mobility were closed. A provincial judge complained in 1800 that, in 
recent years, clerical personnel had multiplied far beyond the established 
quotas. For every clerk there were now several secretaries, and for every 
runner there were now ten-odd deputies. If these estimates are even 
roughly correct, the clerk-runner stratum must have expanded enormously 
during the course of the eighteenth century.® 

This expansion can certainly be attributed in part to the increased 
administrative load borne by hsien authorities since the ‘single whip’ tax 
reforms that began in the late Ming.’ Yet deeply-rooted social pressures 
also played their part. Government at all levels was becoming the host 
organism of an expanding occupational group, which used the empire’s 
administrative machinery as a weapon in its own economic struggle. That 
this struggle was successful is suggested by a censor’s lament of 180}, that 


’’ On the movement of degree quotas see Ping-ti Ho, The ladder of succeis in imperial China, 
179-81, 190. On t’ung-ebeng see Lo Chen-yu, ed. Huang-Cb’ing Isou-i, supplement, 3.4. Hsu 
Ta-ling, Cb’ing-tai cbuan-na ebib-tu, 46. 

* Lo Chen-yu, Huang-Cb’ing tsou-i, supplement, 2.148-15. For an example of the proliferation 
in the sub-bureaucracy, see Li Ju-chao, Cbing-ibanyeb-ibib, in Hsiang Ta et al. ed. T’ai-p’ing 
/’/ct-Aoo (hereafter, TPTK), 3.15. 

’ John R. Watt, Tbe district magistrate in late imperial China, 174. 
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the clothing of the clerks and hangers-on was now so luxurious that there 
was no longer any way to distinguish persons of high and low status.'® 
Supernumeraries like these were all supported with money, obtained 
through patronage networks, which was exacted from bureaucratic 
personnel and ultimately from the taxpayer by extortionate methods 
referred to as ‘the squeeze’." 

The early nineteenth century, riding the crest of the hundred years of 
pax sinica" that preceded it, thus brought a new wave of men with 
education, seeking positions in a civil service system which had not 
grown with the population. The result was an increase in the number of 
so-called expectant officials - those who were qualified but for whom no 
office was available; and a growing number of students who had been 
successful in the lower levels of the examination system but who were 
prevented by restrictive quotas from advancing to higher levels." Many 
sought to purchase higher degrees, a practice which grew more prevalent 
as the government sought new sources of income. Many remained frustra¬ 
ted in their search for official employment, and many turned to occupations 
outside the government bureaucracy. 

In an environment of intense competition, some of the more resourceful 
among these literate men sought survival through various illegal and 
semi-legal managerial business enterprises. One was that of tax-farmer; 
though strictly proscribed, the transmission of commoners’ taxes for 
commission (known as engrossment, pao-lan) was a widespread racket in 
local society. Another lucrative managerial occupation was that of petti¬ 
fogger {smg-kun or sung-shih), which involved the handling of litigation at 
the hsien offices on behalf of others. Though in our terms they may be 
seen as an embryonic class of advocates, such persons were unwelcome 
fixers and meddlers in the eyes of officialdom. The Ch’ing legal system 
afforded them no legitimate place. It is clear, however, that both the tax¬ 
farming and the pettifogging roles of the ‘evil sheng-yiian and rotten 
chien-sheng’ served certain functions in local government. Well-connected 
tax-farmers could offer their clients some protection against arbitrary mis¬ 
treatment by yamen underlings, and the legal fixers could lubricate 


■“ Lo Chen-yu, Huang-Ch’ing tsou-i, supplement, 4.9b-io. 

'• Miyazaki Ichisada, ‘Shindai no shori to bakuyu’ (The clerks and runners and the advisory 
staffs of the Ch’ing dynasty), Tdyoshi ktnkyS, 16.4 (March 1958) 1-28. 

Ping-ti Ho, ‘The significance of the Ch’ing period in Chinese history’, JAS, 26.2 (Feb. 
1967) 194. 

Ixjwer level degrees {cbien-sbmg and some kung-jbeng) were available by purchase and the 
quotas for these degrees, as well as for the lower sbeng-yiian degree, fluctuated. However 
neither provincial {chii-jen) nor metropolitan (ebin-sbib) degrees could be purchased, and 
quotas for these degrees were frozen after 1702. See Ping-ti Ho, Tbe ladder of success in imperial 
C&/»a (paper edn, 1964), 187-8, 190. 
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judicial machinery through their documentary skills and their systemati¬ 
cally cultivated connections at the hsien offices. Both roles involved a 
commercialization of local administrative functions by a group whose 
political vocation was not matched by legitimate opportunities.*^ 

From the standpoint of officialdom, the clerks were the most insidious 
and imcontrollable of these local managerial groups. The avoidance 
system of Ch’ing China, as well as the deeply-ingrained official style, 
meant that no magistrate was ever able to master the administrative 
details of his office, so that although all recognized the damage done by 
the clerks, none could do without them .'5 


EDUCATION, PATRONAGE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 

The primary path to upward mobility in Ming and Ch’ing times was 
through education and the civil service examination system. Whereas 
most educational institutions in the Ming period had been private, in the 
Ch’ing they came increasingly under the control of state officials. In 
the Yung-cheng reign, a series of provincial academies had been built at 
the order of government, with subsidies from the state.'* The subsequent 
Ch’ien-lung period was especially notable for the aggressive interest taken 
by the court in scholarly activity, an interest which took the form of both 
extravagant patronage and literary inquisition. While the state did not 
directly control the curriculum at provincial academies, one professed 
aim of the government in creating these academies had been (in the words 
of the Yung-cheng Emperor) ‘to eliminate fickle argumentation’ and to 
do away with ‘abuses’ in the educational system.’’ The literary inquisition 
of the Ch’ien-lung period particularly inveighed against scholarly works 
pertaining to the north and north-west frontiers and to military and naval 
defence.'® Although the restrictions imposed in the inquisition fell 
rapidly into neglect after 1800, by the nineteenth century a significant 
number of academies, under the combined pressure of control and censor¬ 
ship, had degenerated into technical schools for examination essay 
composition. Among the reasons cited for this by critics of the time were a 
decline in the quality of instruction due to the importance of personal 


'♦ On ‘fixers’ see Ho Ch’ang-ling, Cbing-shih wen-pien (1898 edn), 46.9b, 94.5b-6. Lo Ping- 
chang, governor of Hunan during the 1850s, used the term ‘evil gentry and rotten cbicn- 
sbtng’ {fiao-tbin lueb-cbien) and estimated that a hsien might have as many as ‘several tens’ of 
such persons. Lo Ping-chang, Lo Wen-tbung kmg tiou-i, 1451. 

'» Wang Yiin-wu, ed. Tao-Hiien-T’mg-Kuang jju-(b’ao tsou-i, 1.62-4 (a censor’s memorial of 
1822). 

Sheng Lang-hsi, Cbung-kuo jbu-ySan cbib-tu (The system of local academies in China), 155-6. 
” The edict, issued in 173}, is reprinted in Sheng, Sbu-yuan, 132. 

L. C. Goodrich, Tbe literary im{msilion of Cb'ien-hmg\ New York reprint, 1966), 47-9, 61. 
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recommendation and bribery in obtaining teaching positions, and an 
excessive concern with success in the examinations. 

Changes in the nature of education may also have been a reflection of 
the increasing competition for employment. On the one hand, educational 
opportunities were becoming more widely available and more standard¬ 
ized. Further, after the establishment of the network of provincial 
academies, scholars began to move outside their local districts for educa¬ 
tion, and this doubtless fostered ambitions for upward mobility among a 
broader spectrum of the population. Mobility in newly developing parts 
of China was even increasing. But the general trend, especially in the rich 
and populous south-east, was a decline in mobility rates. 

These obstacles on the legitimate path to success in nineteenth-century 
society - problems in education and in the civil service system - en¬ 
hanced the appeal and the importance of illegitimate routes, particularly 
among men of wealth and influence. They also encouraged those in 
power to create positions in order to accommodate a friend or to repay a 
favour, giving rise to the swollen ranks of expectant officials who gathered 
at river conservancy and courier posts awaiting appointments that never 
materialized; and the magnified importance of recommendations and 
guarantees in the review of qualified applicants for official positions. 

Pressure upon existing channels of social mobility undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to the characteristic pattern of political behaviour in Ch’ing 
China, the patronage network, in which patron-client relationships were 
made to bear more than their usual burden in the workings of the govern¬ 
ment. Patronage networks had their roots in traditional social relation¬ 
ships, which were defined primarily in terms of kinship and territoriality. 
Common family bonds or common native place were the first principles 
invoked in interacdon with strangers. They were used to establish social 
distance and hierarchical order as well as to ramify business commitments 
and mutual obligations. Where these bonds were absent, pseudo-kinship 
ties were frequently established in their stead. Such ties served as the 
basis for informal social interaction and also as the framework for per¬ 
manent social organizations ranging from poetry clubs to secret societies 

Sheng, Sbu-yiian, 217-19, 221-2. For contemporary views see, for example, Juan K’uei- 
sheng, Cb'ayu k'o-bua (Conversation with guests after tea), 2.61; Ch’ien Ta-hsin, Sbib-ebia- 
ebaiyang-bsin lu{K record of new knowledge cultivated in the Shih-chia study), ch. 18. 

Ping-ti Ho, Ladder of success, 242. On the significance of the provincial academies in educa¬ 
tion, see Meng Sen, Cb’ing-sbib cA/ani-/(Lectures on Ch’ing history), 390-1. 

On the appointment system, see Watt, District magistrate, 51-5. On recommendations and 
guarantees, Adam Yuen-chung Lui (nV), ‘The Han-lin Academy; a biographical approach to 
career patterns in the early Ch’ing, 1644-1795’ (University of London PhD dissertation, 
1968), 206-7, 212-13. Guarantees were sometimes secured with payments; Thomas A. 
Metzger, Tbe internal orgam\ation oj Cb'ing bureaucracy: legal, normative, and communication 
aspects, 323-4. 
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to trade guilds. In the scholarly and official communities, the educational 
and examination systems supported similar patron-client relationships, 
in which the superior was the teacher (Jao-shih) and the inferior the student 
(jnen-sheng). ‘Teachers’ included not only instructors in the schools, but 
also government officials such as the examiners at provincial and metro¬ 
politan examinations, and commissioners of education in the provinces. 

The tendency to infuse impersonal systems with personalistic ties was 
manifested in all spheres of social interaction. This tendency was recog¬ 
nized in government and in business as at least a potential hindrance to 
efficiency and, at worst, a source of corruption. The private interests thus 
consolidated could undermine the public interest of the bureaucratic 
administration, or the corporate interest of a commercial enterprise. 
Bribery, favouritism, nepotism and all kinds of gift-giving and tipping 
were endemic in Chinese bureaucracy, and this fact was accepted and even 
condoned in some situations. The problem was not to eliminate these 
practices but to limit them to a manageable scale. 

Such a compromise required a more careful balance than the govern¬ 
ment was able to achieve. One general strategy was officially to forbid 
all bribery, gift-giving and favouritism on the assumption that whatever 
continued covertly would then remain within tolerable limits. The new 
reign of an emperor was thus begun with an announcement that all such 
practices and the cliques to which they gave rise were forbidden. Be¬ 
haviour that might be construed as nurturing private associations between 
public officials was subject to censure and punishment. In periods when 
such policies were rigorously enforced, it was not possible to pay respects 
to a superior in any context - whether social or official - without risking 
criticism. A note, a word, a visit, might draw suspicion to both the 
initiator and the object of the overture. 

Since social intercourse was of course never interrupted, even severe 
proscriptions did not prevent the formation of private political and social 
alliances of the sort the government opposed. Therefore one good 
measure of official corruption was taken to be the degree to which private 
factional ties were publicly expressed or even flaunted at any given time. 
This is reflected in the scandal created by the spectacle of hordes of peti¬ 
tioners outside the chambers of the minister Ho-shen; and in the remark 
of an official who said, in praising the character of another prominent 
minister: ‘His doors were without private petitioners.’ The importance 
of patron-client relationships in official and educational circles, and their 
distortion in periods of maladministration, became a burden for patron 
and client alike. Many officials refused the post of commissioner of educa¬ 
tion because of the plethora of political obligations it imposed. Many 
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successful examinees failed to obtain office because they neglected or, 
worse, refused to offer customary ‘greetings’ to powerful officials. 

China’s golden age was said to have been a time when teachers were 
officials and officials were teachers. The nineteenth century was a time 
when teaching was corrupted precisely because of its close ties with 
officialdom. With the teacher as patron, and his student as client, clear 
political obligations were implied. Indeed, a political relationship could 
be established by presenting a gift to the patron whose favours were 
desired, and declaring oneself his pupil {men-sheng). In this manner it was 
possible, though scandalous, to become the ‘student’ of a powerful man 
who was both younger and less educated than oneself.^* 


THE CHIA-Ch’iNG REFORMS 

The Chia-ch’ing Emperor assumed that, having cut the flower of the 
Ho-shen patronage network, its stem and roots would wither and die of 
their own accord. He gradually replaced or degraded a number of Ho- 
shen’s powerful followers in the provincial administration. He reaffirmed 
his confidence in trusted Ch’ien-lung advisers who had retained their 
integrity in the Ho-shen years: his former tutor Chu Kuei, the Grand 
Gjuncillor Tung Kao, the former president of the censorate Liu Yung. 
He called for open criticism of administrative problems and commanded 
officials to memorialize him directly and secretly, without recourse to the 
Grand Council, which had been the centre of Ho-shen’s influence. *3 
Meanwhile he underscored his determination to rid the Council of private 
intrigues by posting a censor to patrol the Council chambers. Nonethe¬ 
less, reform in the upper levels of the administration would not heal the 
deep-seated malaise in the nineteenth-century bureaucracy. So corrupted 
had been provincial administration that order was not restored in the 
countryside for six years after the Chia-ch’ing Emperor came to power, 
in spite of his avowed determination to put an end to maladministration. 

The emperor concentrated his reform efforts in two areas: changes in 
personnel and economies in expenditure. The majority of high provincial 
officials from the Ho-shen era were replaced. Of eleven key officials 
holding office at the beginning of 1799, six were removed immediately: 
the Nanking governor-general, governors-general of Shensi-Kansu, 
Fukien-Chekiang, the Hu-Kuang region and Yunnan-Kweichow, as well 

Ho Ch’ang-ling, Cbing-sbib aen-pien, 6.6; Hsu K’o, comp. Cb’ing-pai lei-cb’ao (Unofficial 
sources on the Ch’ing arranged by categories), vol. 7,' Shih-yu lei ’ (On teachers and friends), 
no. 65, pp. 8-10. 

*5 Jen-tsungsbib-lu, 37.27a-b. 

Liang Chang-chii, comp. Sbu-yiian chi-liieb (Brief notes on the Grand Council), 14.9-iob. 
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as the director-general of grain transport. Two others, the directors- 
general of the Yellow River Conservancy, were replaced the following 

year. ^5 

These reforms supplanted cronies of Ho-shen with officials who had 
previously opposed him and, in many cases, had suffered demotion or 
transfer on his account. Wu Hsiung-kuang, for example, who replaced 
Ching-an as governor-general of the Hu-Kuang provinces, had been 
prevented by Ho-shen’s manoeuvrings from retaining a seat on the 
Grand Council in 1797. Kao Shu-lin, the elder brother of one of the first 
censors to impeach Ho-shen in 1799, had earlier been demoted to an 
office in the western border regions due to a conflict with Ho-shdn. With 
Ho-shen’s death, Kao became governor-general of Yunnan and Kwei¬ 
chow. Other officials were awarded provincial posts through recommenda¬ 
tions by Chu Kuei: Wang Ping-t’ao, director-general of the Yellow River 
Conservancy in Honan, Ching Tao-ch’ien, the new governor of Anhwei, 
and Juan Yiian, who was made governor of Chekiang. 

The provincial officials who were removed in this reform were indicted 
in a series of impeachments submitted by censors in response to the 
emperor’s announcement that thtyen-lu (avenues of communication), the 
traditional channels for criticism of the government, were re-opened. 

A Manchu prince close to the throne was convinced, however, that the 
Chia-ch’ing Emperor had been well advised before this time and had 
independently decided on a course of action to eliminate the Ho-shen 

faction. ^8 

It has recently been observed that the Chia-ch’ing era marks the begin¬ 
ning of a period in which Han Chinese officials dominated Ch’ing pro¬ 
vincial administration, a change in ethnic ratios previously thought to 
have begun only in the period of the Taiping Rebellion.^’ It should there¬ 
fore be noted that a number of Manchu censors were among those respon¬ 
sible for the reform proposals and impeachments of 1799.^“ Whether or 
not ethnic distinctions were being taken into account in appointments 
during this period remains an open question. There is so far no evidence 
that the early Chia-ch’ing reforms followed ethnic lines. 

It is also unclear that the rapid succession of new appointments in 1799 

Cb’ing shib (History of the Ch’ing dynasty), comp, by Ch’ing-shih pien-tsuan wei-yuan-hui 
193.2934-5. 

These changes are discussed, with relish, in Chao-lien, Hjiao-t'ing /w-Zw (Miscellaneous notes 
from the Hsiao pavilion), io.33-6b. 

Jtn-tsungsbih-lu, 

** Chao-lien, Tsa-lu, 1.23 a. 

Lawrence D. Kessler, ‘Ethnic composition of provincial leadership during the Ch’ing 
dynasty’,//^T, 28.3 (May 1969), 499. 

Chao-lien, Tsa-lu, 10.3615-39. 
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in fact heralded a true reform of provincial administration. All of the new 
appointees had been part of the bureaucracy of the Ho-shen era, whether 
or not they had belonged to the Ho-shen faction. In addition, many of the 
ousted members of the Ho-shen camp later reappeared in other official 
positions, or were permitted to retire in comfort with titles intact. 
Research now in progress suggests that the years 1814 and i8zo mark 
the critical junctures in the rise of increased numbers of Han Chinese to 
provincial posts.^* At these junctures, marked by the Lin Ch’ing Rebel¬ 
lion (1813) and by the accession of the Tao-kuang Emperor (1820), 
occurred a similar rapid turnover in the upper levels of the provincial 
administration. These years brought an infusion of new men into provin¬ 
cial government - appointees who had won degrees and held office after 
the Ho-shen era - drawn increasingly from the ranks of the predomi¬ 
nantly Han Chinese censorate and the Hanlin Academy. As in the past, 
the emperor was guided in his choices by the recommendations of a few 
trusted advisers. A number of these new appointees, who included the 
Hunanese reformer T’ao Chu, were associates or friends of a censor and 
later prominent provincial official named Chiang Yu-hsien, himself a Han 
Chinese bannerman. They also were linked through membership in an 
informal poetry club at Peking known as the Hsiian-nan circle, whose 
numbers later included the leading ‘statecraft’ reformers Lin Tse-hsii and 
Wei Yiian. 

Such a renewal of Chinese literati influence in Ch’ing bureaucratic 
administration in this period can be viewed as the beginning of a trend 
that culminated in the rise of Tseng Kuo-fan and his proteges during the 
Taiping Rebellion and the Restoration that followed. It may also signify 
an increasing interest in provincial government service among Han 
Chinese in the Hanlin Academy and the censorate. 

A secondary feature of the reforms of the Chia-ch’ing and later Tao- 
kuang reigns was a highly publicized effort to reduce spending by curbing 
waste and conspicuous consumption at court. The Chia-ch’ing Emperor 
ended the tradition of extravagant southern tours that had been a hall¬ 
mark of his father’s rule. He sought through official policy and personal 
example to slow the drain of revenues from the central treasury and to 
reform the indolent life-style that was widespread among members of the 
nobility and the official bureaucracy. To this end were halted the annual 
tribute gifts presented by provincial officials in border provinces, and the 
imperial robes were reputedly patched. However, these changes appear to 

This research is the subject of a doctoral dissertation by James Polachek of Columbia 
University. Mr Polachek’s work promises to fundamentally alter current views of early 
nineteenth-century politics. 
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have had no lasting effect on either the Manchu nobility in the metro¬ 
politan area or the officials in the provinces, and they were stoutly and 
successfully resisted after the mourning period following the Qi’ien-lung 
Emperor’s death. The support of the growing population of indigent 
bannermen in Peking, and of the Imperial Household Department, for 
example, remained a fiscal problem of major proportions.^^ 


AUGURIES OF CRISIS: THE GRAIN TRIBUTE ADMINISTRATION 

The new provincial officials of the Chia-ch’ing government went to their 
posts with a mandate to reform the bureaucratic administration under 
their jurisdiction. However, it was at the provincial level that the central 
government reforms confronted the legacy of the Ho-shen era. From this 
confrontation emerged conflicts over the pacification of the White Lotus 
Rebellion and over the problems of corruption in local government. A 
third area of conflict was the administration of the grain tribute system. 

Grain tribute was one of the three great superintendencies administered 
by the central government in the provinces, the others being the salt 
monopoly and the Yellow Rivet Conservancy. The grain tribute adminis¬ 
tration entailed the collection of a rice tax from eight provinces in south 
and central China, and its transportation to Peking, where the grain was 
used to feed members of the court and nobility and stored in granaries for 
distribution in north China. This collection and transport system had its 
own bureaucratic administration which paralleled that of the regular 
provincial bureaucracy and overlapped with the Yellow River Conser¬ 
vancy. At its head was the director-general of grain transport {ts'ao-yiin 
tsung-tu), with headquarters at Huai-an, Kiangsu. Under him were the 
provincial grain intendants, one for each tribute province, and each 
directly responsible to the director-general, not to the regular governor- 
general in whose province he served. The grain intendant in turn oversaw 
a collection system staffed largely by non-bureaucratic personnel. Most of 
this staff was composed of the class of hereditary boatmen {ch’i-ting) who 
lived in the military colonies {t'un-t'ien) along the Grand Canal. The grain 
junks employing these boatmen were organized into fleets of up to one 
hundred. The grain transport administration also had its own militias for 
guarding the grain shipments, its own inspectors and checkpoints at 

The edict banning provincial tribute appears in Jen-tmng sbib-lu, }7.45-6b. Gincems of a 
censor about the lasting effects of austerity measures are expressed in Lo Chen-yu, Huang- 
Cb'ingtsou-i, supplement, 5.i6b-i7b. 

See Ts’ao Tsung-ju, ‘Tsung-kuan Nei-wu Fu k’ao-liieh’ (A study of the Nei-wu Fu), 
Wm-bsim Itoi-ts'mg, 112-14; Ch’iu K’uang-lu, comp. Cb'ing-tai i-aen (Anecdotes about the 
Ch’ing dynasty), 7.70. 
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locks along the canal, and its own hired porters who carried the grain 
from collection posts in local districts to depots along the canal .34 

By Chia-ch’ing times this vast grain administration had been corrupted 
by the accumulation of superfluous personnel at all levels, and by the 
customary fees payable every time grain changed hands or passed an 
inspection point. The hereditary boatmen or ch'i-Hng class formed one of 
the many groups in Ch’ing society who were expected to live on a fixed 
income in a period of economic growth, steady inflation, and population 
increase. As their numbers grew, many of the ch'i-ting class lost access to 
the hereditary fields (J’un-t'ien) that were to have been their legitimate 
source of support.^* Further, the grain transport system had grown in¬ 
creasingly dependent upon a class of hired vagrant labourers called boat 
hands (shui-shou). This group, gradually supplanting the hereditary 
ch'i-ting who had been the mainstay of the Ming grain tribute system, re¬ 
quired its own payment and exacted its own share of fees from the grain 
tax. By Chia-ch’ing times the number of shni-shou had more than tripled, 
increasing to an estimated forty or fifty thousand.^® In addition the grain 
transport stations served as one of the focal points for patronage in official 
circles. Hundreds of expectant officials clustered at these posts, salaried as 
deputies {ch'ai-mi or ts'ao-wei) of the central government. 

As the numbers of personnel in the grain tribute administration grew 
and as costs rose through the eighteenth century, the fees payable for each 
grain junk increased accordingly. Where in 1732 fees had ranged from 
130 to 200 taels per boat, by 1800 they had grown to 300 taels, in 1810 to 
500, and by the early Tao-kuang period (1821), to 700 or 800 taels. The 
rising costs of the grain tax in turn led members of the local gentry to 
negotiate for tax exemptions, thereby increasing the burden on taxpaying 
households and ultimately producing a decline in the actual amounts 
collected as poor taxpayers were dispossessed. One result of this was a 
gradual commercialization of the grain tribute, as local officials were 
forced to purchase rice from private traders in order to meet their quotas. 3 ® 


The organization of the grain tribute system is described in Hoshi Ayao, Tai unga: Cbiigoku 
nosounpihc Grand Canal - grain transport in China), 165-79. See also Harold C. Hinton, ‘ The 
grain tribute system of the Ch’ing dynasty’, FBj 2 ,h.} (May 1952), }39-54 and Yamaguchi 
Michiko, ‘Shindai no soun to sensho’ (Tribute grain transport and merchant shipowners 
under the Ch’ing dynasty) ToyoibikmkyS, 17.2 (Sept. 1958) 56-9. 

On fees, see Hoshi, Tai unga, 185-8, 223-4. On the problem of landless hereditary boatmen, 
see a memorial of 1817 by Sun Yii-t’ing quoted in Ho Ch’ang-ling, Cbing-sbib aen-pien, 
46.11a. 

Hoshi, Tai unga, 178. 

Meng Sen, Cb'ing-tai sbib (A history of the Ch’ing dynasty), 334; Yamaguchi, ‘Shindai no 
soun’, 59. 

1* Hoshi, Tai unga, 223-4; Huang-cb’ao cbmg-iien Iti-tsium (Classified compendium on the 
government and statutes of the Ch’ing dynasty), comp, by Hsi Yu-fu, 49.3a-b. 
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Meeting the grain quota was the single most important task of the 
provincial grain intendant. To this end he collaborated closely with the 
superintendents of the Peking granaries. These metropolitan posts were 
an important source of official peculation and probably served as the cru¬ 
cial link between the provincial grain tribute administration and officials 
in Peking. 39 Grain quotas were assessed on local districts or hsien, where 
the collection itself fell not to the grain administration but to the regular 
local government. Taxpayers paid a local broker, who took the grain to a 
hsien collection point; there it was checked by the magistrate, who was 
responsible for presenting it to the agents of the grain administration. 
Thus the burden of extortion exacted by the grain transport system fell ulti¬ 
mately on the shoulders of the beleaguered hsien magistrate, who took his 
complaints to his own superiors in the regular provincial administration.^® 

These complaints led ultimately to a conflict between certain provincial 
officials and the officials with a vested interest in grain transport. When 
the grain tribute system began to show signs of breakdown in the period 
after 1803, this conflict of interest began to focus on proposals to the 
throne that advocated the use of a sea route. Officials aligned with the 
grain superintendency sought to preserve the existing inland transport 
system along the Grand Canal; many regular provincial officials wished to 
abandon it in favour of sea transport up the coast. The conflict culminated 
in the sea route debates of 1824-5, when the inland grain transport net¬ 
work temporarily collapsed. 

Portents of this grain transport crisis began as early as 1803, when 
flooding on the Yellow River silted and blocked the Grand Canal, slow¬ 
ing grain shipments to the capital. At that time a number of detailed plans 
and memorials were submitted on the means and advantages of develop¬ 
ing alternative sea routes, such as those employed in Yiian times and in the 
early Ming. Nothing came of these proposals once the flooding subsided, 
but they were revived for consideration in 1810 when new delays in grain 
shipments prompted the emperor to solicit proposals for combining the 
canal route with sea transport. The response from provincial officials at 
the time was overwhelmingly negative. Le-pao, then governor-general at 
Nanking, with the support of high officials in Chekiang and Kiangsu, sub¬ 
mitted a memorial detailing twelve reasons why sea transportation was 
neither feasible nor desirable. Again in 1813 the issue was posed, and 
again defeated. One of the most important objections raised was a re¬ 
luctance to alter established precedent. Advocates of this position were 

^9 Hoshi, Tai unga, 164; Hsi, Huang-cb'ao cbeng-tim ki-tsuan, 48.415-5. 

On the burdens imposed on local government by the grain tribute administration, see 
Hinton, 'Grain tribute’, 349, 351; and Hoshi, Tai unga, 163, 190-1. 
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later able to invoke the words of the emperor himself who, in a strongly- 
worded edict in i8i6, rejected sea route proposals.^' 

That most of the arguments against the feasibility of sea transport were 
fatuous was demonstrated by the flourishing condition of private coastal 
trade at the time. Neither piracy, nor hazards of weather, nor the costs of 
shipbuilding (all cited as obstacles to a viable sea route) hampered the 
merchants of the lower Yangtze who, by the Chia-ch’ing period, were 
operating some 3,500 Kiangsu traders {sha-ch’uan) in maritime trade. 
Single entrepreneurs were known to own fleets of up to thirty or forty 
vessels, deriving profits mainly from shipments of beans from north China 
to the south. Proponents of the sea route argued that this private trade 
could be tapped by the government with the cooperation of private traders 
and ultimately to their benefit. It was known that the bulk of the coastal 
trade ran north to south; light loads northbound often had to be ballasted 
with mud. A proposal by Ying-ho, president of the Board of Revenue, 
suggested that private merchants taking official grain shipments north be 
allotted 20 per cent of the lading in private goods; returning ships would 
carry exclusively commercial cargo. 

From the point of view of its proponents, the sea route offered above all 
economy, because it was a means of circumventing the myriad inspection 
points and middlemen on the canal route. The sea route proposals were 
opposed for precisely these reasons, by the vested interests which profited 
from the canal system.gy the 1820s one of the most powerful of these 
interest groups was the class of expectant officials posted at points along 
the canal route as grain deputies [ts'ao-wei). The appointment of these 
officials was overseen by the superintendent of grain transport himself, 
and the ts'ao-wei post was regarded as an exclusive realm of private patron¬ 
age. In 1819, for example, the emperor accused the director-general 
of grain transport of increasing the number of deputies under him by 
140 in a single year.^^ 

Merchants both on the canal system and in the coastal trade tended to 
align themselves with opposition to the sea route. One reason for this 
was the fact that by the Chia-ch’ing era grain shipments along the canal 
had become heavily commercialized. A significant portion of the lading 

See Hoshi Ayao, ‘Shinmatsu ka’un yori kaiun e no tenkai’ (The shift from canal to sea 
transport at the end of the Ch’ing dynasty), in Toyosbi ronso: Wada Hakusbi koki kimn kaibm 
(Studies in Far Eastern history: a collection in honour of the seventieth birthday of Prof. 
Wada Sei), 809-10. See also Meng, Cb'ing-tai jbib, 558. 

A number of sea route proposals, including those of Ying-ho, may be found in Ho Ch’ang- 
ling, Cbing-ibib rven-pien, ch. 48. See also Meng, Cb'ing-tai sbib, 338-9; Hoshi, ‘Ka’un yori 
kaiun e no tenkai’, in Toyosbi ronso: Wada Hakusbi koki kinen kaibm, 809-10. 

Chang Che-lang, Cb'ing-tai ti ts'ao-yun (Grain transport in the Ch’ing dynasty), 36-7. 
Yamaguchi, ‘Shindai no soun’, 39, 70 (note 14). 
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on the grain junks was in private hands northbound, and southbound 
vessels carried lucrative shipments of smuggled salt^s Further, merchants 
in the coastal trade were not eager for government involvement in the 
private shipping that had been their domain since 1684, when the K’ang- 
hsi Emperor lifted the ban on maritime commerce. One early tactic of 
officials opposed to sea shipments was to take their surveys on maritime 
conditions from the seamen themselves, whose reports were unani¬ 
mously discouraging.^* 

The conflict between proponents and opponents of sea transport came 
to a head late in 1824 when the grain fleets en route to Peking became 
mired in silt and were halted permanently in a flooded area south of Kao- 
yu. The crisis forced the Tao-kuang Emperor to revive the debate initia¬ 
ted under his father’s administration. This time, however, the crisis was 
severe enough to force a compromise. Barely one-fourth of the grain 
junks bound for Peking had crossed the Yellow River successfully; the 
rest were hopelessly stuck. The major sea route proposal accepted by the 
throne was written by Ying-ho and carried out under the supervision of 
another Manchu statesman, Ch’i-shan, sent from the court to act as Nan¬ 
king governor-general during the crisis. There Qi’i-shan collaborated 
with a newly appointed governor in Kiangsu, T’ao Chu, and the financial 
commissioner Ho Ch’ang-ling, in planning the shipment of the grain by 
sea out of Shanghai. The office of director-general of grain transport 
appears to have been temporarily thrown into limbo, being filled for two 
years by a succession of appointees who included, for a brief period, the 
rising young imperial favourite Mu-chang-a.^^ 

From the start the emperor took great pains to impress on all officials 
the temporary nature of the sea route innovation. In fact, use of the sea 
route was approved only on condition that it be accompanied by repairs 
and reconstruction to restore the canal by the following year. The re¬ 
pairs themselves, it was argued, would provide the necessary employ¬ 
ment for the hereditary canal workers who would be idled by the use of 
the sea route. Ch’i-shan’s successor in 1827 strongly urged the continuation 
of the sea route, which proved efficient and successful, but his recommenda¬ 
tions were rejected. 

Thomas A. Metzger, ‘The organizational capabilities of the Ch’ing state in the field of 
commerce: the Liang-Huai Salt Monopoly, 1740-1840’, in W. E. Willmott, ed. Economic 
or^mization in Chinese society, jz-j. ** Ho Ch’ang-ling, Cbing-sbib ven-pien, 48.22. 

47 Por an account of this crisis, see an unpublished paper by George W. Gross, ‘Ho Ch’ang- 
ling and the 1825 debate over shipment of the imperial grain tax’. University of Chicago, 
Department of History, 1970. Further details may be found in biographies of the officials 
involved. See Ch’ing-shih kuan, comp. Cb'ing-sbib lieb-cbuan{Co\\ecteA biographies of the Ch’ing 
period), 34.9b-i3b; }j.5ib-54. See also Hoshi, To/i79;ChangChe-lang,rj’ai7^«h, 35-60. 

48 Ming, Cb'ing-tai sbib, 339. 
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Not until the late 1840s was the government forced to abandon the 
canal route for the sea route on a permanent basis. By the time this deci¬ 
sion was taken, certain factors had begun to alter the context of the power 
struggle. The boat hands {shui-shou) had organized themselves into secret 
societies based on belief systems much like those that had held together 
the adherents of the White Lotus sect. In the 1840s these groups were 
beginning to show signs of political aspirations, and were starting to 
extend their influence and organization among the boat trackers and even 
the hereditary grain transport workers {ch'i-ting).*^ When, after the Opium 
War, these same organizations adopted anti-Manchu ideologies, the 
interest of the central government in their continued support declined 
markedly. After 1845, with the appearance of new and serious food 
shortages in the capital, the sea route was adopted with little controversy. 
The outbreak of the Taiping Rebellion and the disastrous change in 
course of the Yellow River in 1853, precluded further consideration of a 
restored canal system. 5 ° 

Whatever the emperor’s reasons for restoring the canal route after 1824, 
he was not politically opposed to those who had advocated alternatives. 
T’ao Chu retained his post as governor of Kiangsu until 1830, when he 
was promoted to the governor-generalship at Nanking, a position he then 
held for nine years. Ch’i-shan, although briefly degraded, continued in 
important provincial posts until his disgrace in encounters with the British 
in 1841. Reformers likewise appeared in the grain superintendency itself, 
in 1830-Z (Wu Pang-ch’ing), and again in 1834 (Chu Wei-pi) and 1837 
(Chou T’ien-chueh).s‘ It was in fact under T’ao Chu in 1831 that the first 
and only significant reforms of the salt administration were carried out in 
Liang-huai.52 

The Tao-kuang Emperor, who oversaw these reforms, was compelled 
to view administrative problems from the vantagepoint of the court, 
which remained the pinnacle of the patronage networks along the water¬ 
ways and through the bureaucratic administration. He appears to have 
been a cautious, even a timid ruler, preferring the close coimsel of a few 
advisers, and reluctant to take realistic stock of criticism or warnings. As 
long as opponents of the sea route proposal presented him with the 

Hoshi, ‘Ka’un yori kaiun e no tenkai’, in Tojmsbi ronto: Wada Hakusbi koki kinen kaibm, 
181-2. 

5 “ Harold C. Hinton, ‘Grain transport via the Grand Canal, 1845-1901’, Papers on China, 4 
(April 1950), J3-7. 

S' Ch’ing-shih pien-tsuan wei-)ruan-hui, /A/i, 193.2946-8. 

IS Thomas A. Metzger, ‘T’ao Chu’s reform of the Huaipei salt monopoly’. Papers on China, 
i6(Dec. 1962) 1-39. T’ao’s role as a reformer in the grain and salt administrations is lavishly 
praised in an epitaph by Wei Yiian, in that portion of Wei’s collected works entitled Kse-vei- 
I’ang wai-ebi (The exoteric collection from the Ku-wei Hall; 1878 edn), 4.i3b-^i5b. 
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prospect of defying the precedents of the ancestors and simultaneously 
throwing hundreds of thousands of canal employees out of work, he 
was not a ruler who could have been expected to act to reform the grain 
tribute system. 

The salt administration, on the other hand, was different. While salt 
smuggling and the sale of illegal salt itself represented a decisive vested 
interest, there were important distinctions between the salt smugglers and 
the canal workers. First, the canal workers were employed by a legiti¬ 
mate bureaucratic agency; whereas salt smugglers worked outside the 
salt gabelle and at counter-purposes to it. Second, the canal system was an 
integral part of a hierarchical administration centred in Peking and 
paralleling the regular bureaucracy. By contrast, salt smugglers operated 
in local or at best regional networks, often (as in the case of pirates) along 
the coast and southern inland waterways. While the squeexe that came 
through the grain tribute system filtered upward into the ranks of the 
bureaucracy, the salt smugglers tended to be private merchants and 
profiteers who usurped the income of bureaucrats and merchants in the 
regular salt administration. 

Moreover, a powerful interest group at court stood to benefit from the 
elimination of salt smuggling, and at the same time was able to limit the 
extent of the salt reforms. This was the Imperial Household Department 
(Nei-wu Fu).s3 This organization obtained a considerable portion of its 
income from the salt administration, which had traditionally been domi¬ 
nated by its appointees. The role of the Nei-wu Fu in this, as in other 
controversies, remains poorly documented, but it is known that the 
financial interests of the Department in the general revenues of the Chinese 
government had been increasing since the early eighteenth century. 5 + 

To be sure, proposals for salt reform posed a threat to stability in the 
countryside insofar as they would make idle the salt smugglers who were 
counted among the most numerous and unruly of the vagrant and land¬ 
less troublemakers.** But the critical issue was not the risk of alienating 
constituencies in the countryside; it was rather one of placating official 
interests at court. Our understanding of the composition, nature, and 
importance of such interest groups remains limited, however, and must 
await further research. 

” Metzger, ‘Organizational capabilities’, 42. 

The most detailed study in English on the Nei-wu Fu is Preston M. Torbert, ‘The Ch’ing 
Imperial Household Department; a study of its organization and principal functions, 1662- 
1796’ (University of Chicago PhD dissertation, 1973). See in particular 148-9, 195-200. On 
the role of the Nei-wu Fu in the salt administration, see 115-18. 

On salt smuggling, see Saeki Tomi, Sbindai emei no ktnkyu (A study of the salt administration 
of the Ch’ing d)masty), 157-78. 
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Crises in the grain transport system were part of a general breakdown 
of public functions in the early decades of the century, stemming in part 
from bureaucratic malfeasance. In the case of grain transport, malfeasance 
merely compounded physical difficulties in a complex canal system that 
was joined at its mid-point to the Yellow River Conservancy. The 
physical difficulties of the system stemmed from silting caused by heavy 
soil erosion and from periodic flooding in the north China plain. By the 
late eighteenth century, the bed of the Yellow River had risen to dan¬ 
gerous heights, threatening the dikes and causing observers to predict 
the change in its course which finally came in 185}. Nonetheless, in order 
to reach Peking, grain shipments had to cross the Yellow Rivet at a point 
near Huai-an. To the west of this critical juncture was a system of feeder 
lakes which were used to store run-offs from the river and to raise the 
water level of the canal when it became impassable, a policy known as 
‘borrowing from the Yellow River to help the Grand Canal' {chieh- 
Huang chi-Yiin). Years of silting had altered the logistics of this system to 
the point where the sand bars at the Yellow River crossing and the 
rising bed of the entire canal system itself made it impossible to regulate 
the water level without inducing disastrous flooding. Floods at Huai-an 
threatened not only the grain supply at Peking, but the functioning of the 
salt gabelle as well, since the affected area included a number of Liang- 
huai salt factories and evaporating facilities. 

Carelessness, ill-advised economies and intentional negligence in the 
Yellow River Conservancy had become a marked concern in official 
memorials after 1780, and corruption continued to plague the adminis¬ 
tration in the early nineteenth century. By many accounts, the aim of the 
water conservancy administration appears not to have been flood pre¬ 
vention, but rather the keeping of a careful balance whereby floods could 
occur at intervals regular enough to justify a continuing flow of funds into 
the water conservancy administration. Stories of three-day banqueting 
circuits and continuous theatrical performances along the south river 
conservancy suggested that only 10 per cent of the six million taels that 
annually supported the water conservancy were spent legitimately. 
Between 1808 and 1810, for example, the government supposedly spent 
eight million taels dredging estuaries at the mouth of the rivet; yet the 
flooding in the ensuing two years was many times worse than ever 
before.** 

Unofficial accounts of this corruption hold that its roots lay in the late 


5* Ch’ang-tu Hu, ‘The Yellow River administration in the Ch’ing dynasty’, TBQ, 14.4 (Aug. 
1955) 505-' 3- See also Meng, Cb'ing-taisbih, 550; Hsiao I-shan, Cb'ing-tai t’m^sbib, 2.890-2; 
Chao-lien, Tsa-Zu, 7.29-30; Hsi, Huang-eb’ao tbeng-tim lei-tsuan, 4i.7b-9. 
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eighteenth century, when the conservancy took shape as a patronage 
network in the service of Ho-shen. At this time, however, the men placed 
in the Yellow River administration were required to remit funds to Ho- 
shen’s private purse in exchange for continued favour and protection. 
After the death of Ho-shen, this money never found its way back to 
Peking. By the Tao-kuang era the water conservancy, like the Grand 
Canal, had become a haven for unemployed bureaucrats. It was said that 
a new Hanhn sent out to a river post with a letter from an official at the 
court could expect an annual salary of 10,000 taels and other benefits; with 
a chii-jen degree he might still make one-tenth of that amount.s^ 


DISORDERS IN THE MONETARY AND TAXATION SYSTEMS 

By the early nineteenth century, the impact of the growth of the patronage 
system was thus not far to seek: the essential lubricant of the system was 
money, and the result was widespread shortages in official treasuries at all 
levels. With the fall of Ho-shen, the government began a concerted effort 
to force local officials to make up these shortages {k'uei-ch’ten or k’uei-k'mg), 
even to the extent of forcing incumbents to fill in shortages bequeathed 
to them by their predecessors. By the 1820s, the shortages problem had 
become, in the opinion of the knowledgeable provincial official Ho 
Ch’ang-ling, the obsessive preoccupation of the bureaucracy. * 8 

It was widely recognized that these shortages were due, not to the 
shortfall of the people’s tax payments, but to pilfering by officials them¬ 
selves, who were forced to pay for the needs of their own demanding 
entourages, as well as satisfy their obligations toward their official 
patrons, even before they could pay proper attention to their own for¬ 
tunes. Under the patronage system, ‘gifts to superiors’ {k’uei-smg) were a 
necessary feature of official life. In the atmosphere of the late eighteenth 
century, officials, were unlikely to be penalized for shortages in their 
accounts. Indeed, as one censor wryly remarked, the bigger the shortage 
the better they were likely to be treated.®’ It appears, however, that the 
post-Ho-shen climate simply brought about a turn towards greater 
exploitation of the public, as magistrates desperately sought to fill up 
their deficits by exacting more from the taxpayers. Provincial governors 
filled their own deficits by docking the magistrates’ ‘incorruptibility 

57 This account appears in Li Yueh-jui, ‘Ch’un-ping-shih yeh-ch’eng’ (Unofficial record from 
the Spring Ice Studio), 56-8; and is reprinted in other unofficial sources. See Ch’iu, I-wen, 
7.54-6; and Ou-yang Shao-hsi, comp. Cb'ing t'an (Pure discourse), 5.ii-i2b. 

58 Suzuki Chusei, ‘ Shinmatsu no zaisei to kanryo no seikaku ’, in Kindai Chugoku kenkyu, a.zoi. 
Ho Ch’ang-ling, Nai-an sbib-wen ts’un, 6 (letters) 1-3. 

5 ’ Lo Chen-)m, Hmng-Cb’ing tsou-i, supplement, 2.116. 
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allowance- a modest form of salary), and in response the magi¬ 
strates simply squeezed more ‘ customary fees ’ (lou kuei) out of the common 
people. So deeply ingrained was this practice of passing on all fiscal 
burdens to the taxpayers that even the Tao-kuang Emperor, on accession 
to the throne in 1820, was forced by official pressure to rescind an edict 
freezing the ‘customary fees’.*® 

In the short run, the Ch’ing tax system was beautifully suited to syste¬ 
matic exploitation. Although the basic quotas (taxes each jurisdiction was 
to transmit to the central government) had been ‘permanently’ fixed in 
the early eighteenth century, the imposition of surtaxes for the expenses 
of local government had become an institutionalized and indefinitely 
expansible part of the system. The multiplication of those who drew their 
livelihood from government careers meant the multiplication of surtaxes. 
Hsia Nai’s classic study of the late Ch’ing tax system reveals the system’s 
elasticity in the hands of its expert official and clerkly practitioners. The 
impact of these systemic evils was all the more devastating in the 
highly monetized economy of Ch’ing times. The widespread commutation 
of grain tax and labour service payments into silver - a trend underway 
since the Ming - meant that the actual rates of taxation could easily be 
manipulated by officialdom simply by keeping exchange rates at a ratio 
favourable to the receivers, rather than the payers, of taxes. Through such 
manipulation, taxpayers might actually pay several times the official 
quotas in terms of grain. Control over prices and exchange rates were also 
widely resorted to by officials and yamen underlings who filled shortages 
in government granaries by forced purchase {ts'ai-mai) of grain at ex- 
tortionately low prices set by themselves.*" 

Ironically, the pervasive influence of the money economy enabled this kind 
of routinized extortion to flourish even while maintaining the power of the 
peasantry to support it.The reason was the long-term inflation of grain prices, 
which worked to the advantage of the producers. During the course of the 
eighteenth century, prices rose some 500 per cent, and so enabled the peas¬ 
ants to cope with increasing tax demands. Among the more obvious reasons 
for this inflation was the increasing silver supply from European sources. 
Increasing populations in the major commercial centres may also have 
spurred the rise in grain prices. It is probably true that the empire-wide cor¬ 
ruption of the Ho-shen years was fuelled by this century-long inflation, which 
enabled the agricultural sector to bear the exactions of the bureaucracy. 

60 Suzuki, ‘Shinmatsu no zaisei’, 249-50. 

6' Hsia Nai, ‘T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo ch’ien-hou Ch’ang-chiang ko-sheng chih t’ien-fu wen-t’i 
Cb'ing-bua bsueb-pao, 10.2 (i9}5), see esp. 410-12 Forced grain purchase is discussed in a. 
censor’s memorial of 1800, Lo Chen-yii, Huang-Cb’ing isou-i, 5.5b and 27b. For the manipula¬ 
tion of exchange rates in grain relief operations, see Wang Yiin-wu, Ssu-cb’ao tsou-i, 1.45-6. 
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As the observant Feng Kuei-fen pointed out in retrospect, however, 
the prosperity of the Ch’ien-lung years, based as it was on ‘subsidiary’ 
and not ‘basic’ wealth (Feng had in mind the expansion of commercial 
activity), was exceedingly unstable and could fall as readily as it had 
risen. Inflation did, in fact, begin to level off after 1800, and prices began 
a precipitous reversal during the second quartet of the nineteenth 
century.®* 

Like the inflation itself, the abrupt reversal of prices can probably be 
traced to the silver supply. By the 1830s, the effects of the opium trade 
were beginning to be felt in China’s bimetallic monetary system as silver 
flowed out of the country to pay for illicit drug imports, and soon the 
monetary imbalance was seriously disrupting taxation and commerce. 
The rise of silver’s value in relation to copper was damaging to nearly all 
social groups save speculators, exchange agents and usurers. Since taxes 
were paid by the peasants in copper cash or in grain, but were transmitted 
by officials in silver, the real rate of taxation depended upon how much 
cash or grain would be needed to meet a given quota of silver. As silver 
grew scarcer, and hence more valuable in terms of other commodities, 
real tax rates doubled or more, and small landowners were driven to ruin. 

In such desperate circumstances there was simply no way the peasantry 
could meet the quotas and surtaxes imposed upon it. In the lower Yangtze 
region, perhaps the most heavily taxed area in the nation, provincial 
officials were forced to recognize the scope of the disaster. Consequently 
there emerged in that area a system of subterfuge in which provincial 
chiefs falsely reported natural disasters in order to secure tax remission 
from Peking. This process was actually begun during the 1820s under 
T’ao Chu and Lin Tse-hsii and became a regular procedure thereafter. 
Evidendy it was considered easier than bringing about an authorized de¬ 
crease in tax quotas, a measure not undertaken until the 1860s. Since the 
lower Yangtze provinces exhibited high rates of tenancy, it is not clear 
how much of this surreptitious tax-relief was actually passed on to the 
tillers. In any event, the impact of the deflation and monetary chaos, added 
to the endemic corruption in local government, was severe from the 
standpoint of state revenues. By the end of 1848, accumulated arrears in 
the land tax were about equal to the total reserves in the national treasury.®^ 

** On the Ch’ien-lung inflation, see Wang Yeh-chien, ‘The secular movement of prices and 
the peasant economy in China, 1644-193;’, paper delivered at the Association for Asian 
Studies annual meeting, Chicago, 1973. Selected materials on the Ch’ing inflation in general 
are in Nankai ta-hsiieh li-shih hsi, comp. Cb'ing ibib-lu cbing-tbi Ixu-liao cbi-yao, 410-33. Also 
see Feng Kuei-fen, Hsien-tbib-t'ang kao, 9.315-4. 

P’eng Tse-i, ‘Ya-p’ien chan-hou shih-nicn-chien yin-kuei ch’ien-chien p’o-tung hsia ti 
Chung-kuo ching-chi yii chieh-chi kuan-hsi’, U-sbibytn-cbiu, 6 (1961) 49. See also Wang 
Yeh-chien, Land and taxation in imperial China, lyjo-ifii, 59-61. On the effects of the mone- 
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Popular reaction to the deflation and the rise in real tax rates broke 
forth in widespread tax-resistance movements during the 1840s and 1850s, 
particularly in the central and lower Yangtze valley. Leadership often 
came from the lower eXitt - sheng-yuan and chien-sheng degree holders. 
Forms of resistance varied widely, from litigation, to mass petitions, to 
mob violence. Riots led occasionally to open revolt and the seizing of 
administrative cities. One such incident that has been well documented 
reveals the surprisingly moderate, loyalist character of many of these 
movements; no attempt was made to justify uprisings in terms of anti- 
Ch’ing political goals.** 

The position of the lower elite in tax-resistance movements was highly 
ambiguous. There seems little doubt that their frequent involvement in 
illicit tax-farming (J)ao-lan), as intermediaries between government and 
people, proved a vehicle for their involvement in tax-resistance. The out¬ 
rageous official oppression of the time, in a context of monetary chaos, 
now seems to have furnished their own exploitative-managerial roles 
with a respectable social purpose: they were able to stand forth as buffets 
between local communities and extortionate tax-officers. This new role 
seems to have brightened the image of the tax-farmers and drawn a 
measure of popular support.** 

It would be mistaken, however, to ascribe to such local leaders a 
genuinely aroused social conscience or a commitment to oppose the 
state in the interest of local communities. The shengymnjchien-sheng group 
lacked the social eminence and connections with which the upper gentry 
were able to secure favoured treatment at official hands. Thus they were a 
vulnerable group. At the same time they were a group with literacy and 
local influence, a key intermediary stratum in local administration. That 
they should have assumed the leadership of tax-resistance movements is 
not surprising. But as scholars (and sometimes tax-farmers) whose 
orientation was determined by the existing state system, their political 
outlook was ambivalent. The state invariably prevailed against them, and 
the movements generated no enduring tradition of protest. Nevertheless, 
they furthered the disruption of local society, deepened popular hatred 
of the Ch’ing bureaucracy, and thus paved the way for the advent of the 
Taipings, whose armies gathered hundreds of thousands of recruits in the 

tary chaos on the tax system of Hunan during the 1850s, see Lo Ping-chang, Tsou-i, 1450-5. 
On the false ‘natural ^sasters’, see Feng, Hsieinbib-t’ang kao, 9.58-4. 

Yokoyama Suguru, ‘Chugoku ni okeru nomin undo no ichi keitai: Taihei tengokuzen no 
“koryo undo” ni tsuite’, Hirosbima Daigaku bungakubu kiyo, 7 (1955) 511-49; Li Ju-chao, 
Cbing-sbanyeb-sbib, in Hsiang, TPTK, 5.15-19; Philip A. Kuhn, Ktbellion and its enemies in late 
imperial China, 98-9; Sasaki Masaya, ‘Kempo ninen Gen-ken no koryo bodo’, Kindai 
Cbiigoku ktnkyii, 5 (1965) 185-299. 

Kuhn, Rebellion and its enemies, 98-9. 
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very areas of the Yangtze provinces where tax-resistance had been most 
intense. 


THE ORIGINS OF REBELLION 

Though it is beyond question that population pressure lay behind the 
rebellions of the late Ch’ing period, it is also remarkable that such rebel¬ 
lions were more readily ignited in the recently-settled border regions 
than in the densely-crowded deltas and valleys of the Yangtze and Pearl 
Rivers. Thus the effects of population pressure were transmitted through 
the massive internal migrations of Ch’ing times, and it was generally in 
areas that had experienced this steady human influx since the early 
eighteenth century that rebellion most readily began: the island of Taiwan, 
the mountainous borders of Szechwan, the back country of Kwangsi, 
the strongholds of the aboriginal Miao along the Hunan-Kweichow bor¬ 
der. The social characteristics of these areas are still inadequately under¬ 
stood, but among them may be discovered a few common ingredients 
that contributed to the fermentation of rebellion: an intense community 
or sub-ethnic consciousness, sharpened by the heterogeneous origins 
of the border-region populations and often reinforced by linguistic 
differences; and a high degree of militarization, made necessary by banditry 
or communal strife in the unstable border region. The rebellions born 
amid these conditions spread to the more settled populations of the plains 
and deltas with varying degrees of success as the nineteenth-century 
social crisis deepened. 

The Miao rebellions 

Han and Manchu pressure upon the aboriginal societies of central and 
western China resulted partly from the effort of the Ch’ing state to extend 
regular bureaucratic governance into previously autonomous regions, 
and pardy from the movement of Han settlers into the mountainous 
internal borders in search of agricultural land. The policy known as 
kai-t'u kuei-liu, or bringing the autonomous chieftainates into the regular 
bureaucratic system, began during the lyzos and provoked fierce resistance 
among the Miao aborigines. There ensued a series of Miao uprisings that 
continued through the eighteenth century and much of the nineteenth. 
The Miao response brought further coercion by civil and military 
authorities. Lands of rebellious Miao were confiscated by the state, and a 
chain of military garrisons was built to buttress government power in 
Miao areas. In the train of Ch’ing administrative and military control 
came Han settlers seeking land and Han merchants and usurers seeking 
profit. 
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The great Miao revolt of 1795 along the Hunan-Kweichow border was 
apparently occasioned by greatly increased immigration into the border 
area by ‘guest people’ (k’o-miti), poor Han setders seeking land. Although 
the government had tried to control this influx during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the pressures had apparendy grown too great, and 
control too lax. By 1795, there was no effective barrier to mass immigra¬ 
tion. The setders, along with local officials and clerks, found the Miao 
easy prey, and Miao land began to pass rapidly into Han hands. Armed 
uprisings early in 1795, under the Miao leaders Shih San-pao and Shih 
Liu-teng, brought heavy Ch’ing troop contingents into the Miao areas. 
The conflict was long and brutal, and ended only in 1806 with the final 
crushing of Miao resistance. 

The rebellion forced Ch’ing officials to turn their attention to the 
urgent problem of stabilizing Han-Miao relations in the border region. 
Fu Nai, the magistrate responsible for the ruthless suppression of the 
Miao, drew up regulations whereby Han-Miao relations would be 
minutely supervised. Military agricultural colonies (j’m-t'ien) were set up, 
with the dual purpose of keeping settlers and Miao under military 
discipline, while at the same time providing a Han militia force to bolster 
government authority. Trade was to take place only in designated centres 
under strict official control. Miao headmen were to assume local posts 
such as bailiff, and Han yamen-runners were forbidden to enter Miao 
villages. The effort was to minimize contact between the races, while 
making land on both sides non-transferable. Local administrators later 
experienced considerable difficulty maintaining the integrity of the 
colonies, as crowds of immigrants continued to press into the area. 
Further conflict was virtually assured by the ruinous rents demanded of 
Miao tenants on government-confiscated land, and by Fu Nai’s deliberate 
policy of destroying Miao culture by introducing Chinese education and 
by forbidding the practice of traditional religious ceremonies. Major 
Miao uprisings began again by 1855, not to end for eighteen years.®’ 
These massive Miao uprisings, separated as they were from the Chinese 
cultural world, developed no lasting connections with rebellions among 
the Han population. Yet they were symptoms of the inexorable pressures 
being generated within late Ch’ing society as the Chinese began to en¬ 
croach upon what seemed, at the time, to be their last frontier. 

** On the origins of the Miao rebellion see O-hui et al. Cb'in-ting p’ing-Miao cbi-luib (1797), 
i.i-j, 8-9. The imperial edicts in this official documentary history are most revealing. Also 
Ma Shao-ch’iao. Cb’ing-tai Miao-min cb’i-i, 34-j i. 

Fu Nai, ‘Chih Miao’, in Ho Ch’ang-ling, Cbing-sbib acn-pien, SS.ab-y; Ch’ing-shih pien- 
tsuan -wei-yiian-hui, Cb’ing-sbib, 4500-2; Lo Chen-yii, Huang-Cb'ing tsou-i, supplemenr, 
i.yb-iib; Wang Yun-wu, Sm-tb'ao tsou-i, 1.2; Ma, Cb’ing-lai Miao-min cb’i-i, 59-69. 
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The secret societies of the south 

The brotherhood generally known as the ‘Triads’ was actually a loosely- 
articulated association of groups that went by a number of names, 
including Three Harmonies Society (San-ho hui), Three Dots Society (San- 
tien hui), Heaven and Earth Society (T’ien-ti hui) or collectively as Vast 
Gate (Hung men). The Triads emerged during the early Qi’ing, prob¬ 
ably founded by Fukienese immigrants in Taiwan. During the eighteenth 
century they spread to mainland Fukien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and 
by the early decades of the nineteenth century had penetrated the Yangt2e 
provinces. The brotherhood found its initial adherents among labourers 
and boatmen on the inland waterways, among uprooted urban workers, 
and among petty functionaries in the government offices. It also formed a 
focus of allegiance for bandit and pirate gangs. The spread of Triad in¬ 
fluence was clearly related to certain major trends of Qi’ing society, par¬ 
ticularly internal migration, urbanization and expanding foreign and 
domestic trade. Each of these processes created masses of people whose 
traditional social ties had been weakened or severed, and to whom the 
pseudo-kinship structure of the secret societies could offer security, 
mutual aid and a format for organization. 

From the point of view of the state, the most dangerous aspect of these 
secret societies was that their association with rackets and banditry might 
lead ultimately to rebellion. Yet the criminal and political aspects of the 
Triads were clearly separable. The lodges (t’ang) of the brotherhoods 
formed an ideal organizing framework for gangs of bandits, smugglers 
and coastal pirates, whose members were more or less separated from the 
matrix of settled society. Similarly, their internal communication and 
discipline were put to use in extortion and gambling rings in the market 
towns and cities. Freedom from prosecution was obtained by infiltrating 
the ranks of yamen underlings. The essential aim of secret society opera¬ 
tions in these lucrative fields was coexistence with orthodox society in 
order to exploit it, not dedicated conspiracy in order to destroy it. 

Yet the secret societies were also the repositories of the hopeless but 
persistent Ming loyalism of the southern provinces. Their ritual and their 
political orientation were restorationist (‘overthrow the Qi’ing and 
restore the Ming’). Their anti-Manchu rhetoric reviled the northern 
invaders for having usurped the throne and defiled native Chinese culture. 
There is nothing in the ideology of these southern societies, however, to 
suggest a rejection of the existing social or political system. Their oudook 
was not only restorationist, but also somewhat conservative in its effort 
to reinforce internal discipline with rhetoric based upon traditional kin- 
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ship principles. Their egalitarianism was little different from that of the 
truly consanguinial family in which (ideally speaking) economic com¬ 
petition was suppressed in favour of mutual aid within the confine of the 
kinship group. Their views of monarchy and bureaucracy were entirely 
conventional. Ming restorationism remained a justification of sporadic 
local protest but hardly a vehicle for social change. 

The social crisis of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
did, however, bring forth a surge of Triad activism and a portentous 
change in the social character of the secret societies. In 1786 a major up¬ 
rising broke out in Taiwan among settler groups under the Triad leader 
Lin Shuang-wen. Though this was quickly suppressed. Triad activity on 
the mainland expanded rapidly in succeeding decades, leading to local 
uprisings in numerous districts in Fukien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
Around the turn of the century. Triads became involved in the Annamese- 
sponsored piracy that scourged the southern coast. The early decades of 
the nineteenth century saw an extension of Triad influence into the 
mountainous southern borders of Hunan and Kiangsi, which lay athwart 
the trade and smuggling routes northward from Canton. By mid-century, 
the secret societies had to some extent penetrated the aboriginal minorities 
in the Hunan-Kwangsi border region. 

More dangerous for the regime, however, was the secret societies* newly- 
developed ability to organize the settled peasantry in the rich counties 
around the Pearl River Delta. This process, which seems to have begun 
in the 1840s, marked a distinct shift of the societies’ social base. Organiza¬ 
tions which had thrived principally among the uprooted of the cities and 
trade routes and among the outlaws of the hills and coasts, now assumed 
an important place amid the settled society of the rich delta counties. The 
reasons are still unclear. Triad practitioners of martial arts {wushu, in¬ 
cluding the traditional ‘boxing’ skills) found ready patronage among 
feuding lineages. More important, perhaps, was the Triads’ ability to 
extend the hope of collective protection and economic survival to those 
among the peasantry to whom the benefits of the orthodox lineage system 
did not extend. Lineage assets, in the form of common endowment lands 
and their proceeds, tended to come under the control of the rich and 
powerful; and their benefits seldom reached the poor peasantry. In an 
environment of overpopulation and fierce economic competition, peasants 
on the brink of destitution were offered a chance of survival through 
membership in local Triad lodges. Networks of Triad lodges also spread 
westward into the Kwangsi river valleys, where they served as head¬ 
quarters for petty banditry and smuggling. A lodge’s common treasury, 
under the control of a ‘rice host’ {mi-fan-chu), distributed the loot to 
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members. Though such organizations formed close and profitable links 
with roving bandits, they remained essentially local in orientation, arising 
as they did from the unfilled social and economic needs of village and 
market town society. 

Such a network of adherents, linked by a common mythology, made 
possible a broader mobilization; and in the wake of the Opium War’s 
disruption, the disintegrating society of Kwangtung gave rise to more 
ambitious Triad ventures. Beginning in the mid 1840s, bands of many 
thousands of Triads began to gather; walled cities were invaded; Canton 
itself was threatened. Suppression campaigns by local militia and govern¬ 
ment troops had only temporary success. The climax was the massive 
uprising known as the Red Turban revolt of 1854, in which some tens 
of thousands of Triads captured and held a number of hsien capitals, 
including the major city of Fatshan south-west of Canton. Yet, at the 
height of their success, the rebel leaders lost momentum. Their Ming 
restorationist slogans aroused no support among the local elite, and their 
efforts to institute civil government and curb looting alienated their own 
followers. Triads in walled cities were cut off from rural support by the 
vigorous campaigning of local elite-led militia, bolstered by lineage 
organizations. With the aid of a determined government suppression 
campaign, the Red Turban revolt was crushed by early 1855. With neither 
a new and convincing imperial pretension, nor a new social vision capable 
of both mobilizing and disciplining their followers, the secret societies 
were condemned to fragmentation and failure.^* 


Tie White Lotus Rebellion 

The White Lotus Society (Pai-lien chiao) was not a ‘secret society’ in the 
Triad sense, but rather a network of devotional congregations that served 
as the principal vehicle of popular religion in the belt of provinces reach¬ 
ing from Szechwan in the west to Shantung in the east. This sect had its 
origins in the eleventh century as a form of lay piety, heir to a much older 
tradition of Pure Land Buddhism. Its married clergy, vegetarianism and 
vernacular scriptures earned it the hostility of both regular Buddhist 
clergy and Confucian literati. Imbedded in local communities, the White 
Lotus creed was regionally diverse and broadly syncretic. To its original 
Amidist doctrine, the White Lotus added the creation myths and macro- 

An excellent description of the Red Turban revolt appears in Frederic Wakeman, Jr, ‘The 
secret societies of Kwangtung, 1800-18;6’, in Jean Chesneaux, ed. Popular movements and 
secret societies in China, 1840-19^0, 29-47. On the growth and character of Triad influence see 
Ilsieh Hsing-yao, T’ai-p’ing t'ien kuo tb’ien-bou Kvangsi tifan-Cb'ingyiin tung and Chung Wen- 
tien, T’ai-p'ing-chiin tsai Yung-an, 159-6}. 
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biotic regimens of folk Taoism, as well as the millenarian doctrines of 
Maitreya Buddhism and Manichaeism. These last two components seem 
to have been the means by which the sects became involved in rebellion. 
The descent of the ‘future’ Buddha, Maitreya (Mi-le-fo), was to usher in 
the final stage of world history and establish a regime of peace and plenty. 
And an incarnate Manichaeist deity, the ‘prince of light’ {mmg-wan£), was 
to bring about the triumph of light over darkness in an ultimate world 
cataclysm. Like the Triads, the White Lotus Society had a widespread, 
decentralized organizational base in local communities. Unlike the Triads, 
it embodied an ardent faith and a compelling eschatology capable of 
mobilizing great masses of followers against the existing state system.*’ 

Again unlike the Triads, the White Lotus Society could look back upon 
a major historical achievement: the great revolt of the mid-fourteenth 
century which helped to destroy the alien Mongol dynasty. Though ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed under the successor Ming state, the society was repeatedly 
involved in uprisings in the tumultuous seventeenth century (most 
notably the Shantung Rebellion of 1622) as the Ming neared collapse. 
The society survived in local communities throughout the early Ch’ing 
period, but not until the last quarter of the eighteenth century did it show 
renewed signs of widespread activism. 

The leadership of the White Lotus revival in the Ch’ien-lung reign was 
a loosely-articulated network of sect-masters, whose positions had com¬ 
monly been gained through hereditary transmission and whose inter¬ 
relationships were cemented through teacher-disciple bonds. Supported 
by cash contributions from their followers, some became travelling 
preachers and spread White Lotus teachings to a number of provinces. 
The Hupei-Szechwan-Shensi area, the site of the coming rebellion, for 
instance, seems to have been extensively proselytized by men from Honan 
and Anhwei. Such missionizing was actually furthered by government per¬ 
secution, as the sect leaders kept on the move to avoid capture. The pro¬ 
genitor of the White Lotus resurgence was Liu Sung, a Honan man who 
as early as 1775 had been identified as a sect organizer and banished to 
Kansu. His mission was carried forward by his principal disciple, Liu 
Qiih-hsieh, evidently a magnetic personality and an able strategist, who 
shortly announced the discovery of a legitimate Ming scion and pro¬ 
claimed Maitreya incarnate in a son of Liu Sung. These apocalyptic 
political symbols were powerful spurs to popular revolt. Ming restora- 
tionism (like the Sung restorationism of the Yiian period) seems to have 

w Daniel Overmyer, ‘Folk Buddhist sects: a structure in the history of Chinese religions’ 
(University of Chicago unpublished PhD dissertation, 1971) is an important reassessment of 
the White Lotus tradition. A major treatise on the whole subject of traditional Chinese re¬ 
bellions is Su2uki Chusei, Cbugoku ni okeru kakumei to ibiikyo. Also see his Sbimbo ebukisbi kettyu. 
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been an ancillary element, more an opportunistic appeal to Han ethnism 
than an integral part of the White Lotus creed. Liu Qiih-hsieh was 
responsible for establishing numerous congregations in western Hupei, 
but was never able to centralize leadership in himself. One of his disciples 
broke from him and established his own following. Local congregations 
quickly developed their own leaders and apparently held only a spiritual 
reverence for itinerant prophets such as Liu. 

In 1795 the government sensed the imminence of rebellion and ordered 
an investigation of White Lotus congregations all over central China. To 
the predatory elements in local government this proved a licence for 
extortion, and a reign of terror descended upon the villages. Forced to 
pay or die, many White Lotus congregations armed to defend themselves. 
In the south-west Hupei counties of I-tu and Chih-chiang, militarization 
was spurred by the Miao rebellion that had erupted in nearby Hunan and 
Kweichow in 1795. Under White Lotus influence these local defence 
associations became nuclei of resistance. Faced with intolerable official 
persecution (and, local officials hinted, in collusion with the Miao), the 
armed communities rose in open revolt in February 1796. The rebellion 
spread rapidly northward along the mountain border of western Hupei 
and soon engulfed the whole three-province border area of Hupei, 
Szechwan and Shensi. From the beginning the White Lotus lacked the 
ability to garrison and govern strategic cities. Administrative seats were 
taken and held, but never for long. White Lotus forces fell back upon 
fortified villages in mountainous border areas, raiding valley towns for 
supplies and recruits, and doggedly resisting Ch’ing armies sent to 
extirpate them. 

The relationship between Chinese folk religion and rebellion has proved 
a knotty interpretive problem. Recent studies such as those by Suzuki 
and Overmyer^o have shown that syncretic sects such as the White Lotus 
and its many local permutations were basically oriented toward the salva¬ 
tion of souls and the healing of disease, and that these functions formed the 
main focus “of their community congregations. To define the historical 
links between these pious community sects and the outbreak of massive, 
anti-dynastic rebellions has been a central issue in the study of rebellion 
in traditional China. This issue has been complicated by the confusion 
that has existed between the forms and orientations of the Buddhist- 
influenced sects of the north and central provinces, and the secret societies 
of the south. If the Triads harboured a fully-developed covert anti- 
dynastic design, embodied in the rituals of the society and furnished with 
mythological backing, must it not also have been the case with the folk 

Sec previous note. 
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Buddhist sects ? May not the ascetic regimens' and pious sutra-chanting 
have served as a cover for deeply-hidden political designs ? 

The complexity of the White Lotus creed does suggest a plausible line 
of interpretation. The admixtures of Manichaeist and Maitreyan beliefs 
provided an apocalyptic strain that could play its part in history when 
social and political conditions were at their nadir. The advent of the 
saviour, whether the Manichaeist prince of light {ming-wang) or the 
‘future Buddha’ (Maitreya - Mi-le-fo) could signal the coming transfor¬ 
mation of all worldly institutions and ignite armed uprisings among the 
scattered congregations of believers. Deeply embedded in the outlook and 
doctrines of the sect, these millenarian prophecies could assume an overtly 
rebellious role at times of extreme economic distress or political 
oppression. 

At such times there seems to have been an expansion of sect member¬ 
ship, with many new adherents sharing the millenarian vision but not 
necessarily partaking of the ascetic regimen and pious devotions of the 
original congregations. At the same time, the travels of leaders such as 
Liu Chih-hsieh may have achieved a somewhat greater coherence among 
the regionally diverse local groups. Individual congregations now re¬ 
sponded to deteriorating social conditions by developing greater mutual 
reliance among their members, including militarization for mutual pro- 
tection.’’ 

Developments within the congregations do not, however, provide an 
adequate explanation for the military capacities the movement ulti¬ 
mately demonstrated. Only by reaching outside the faith and forming 
connections with groups accustomed to the ways of violence could the 
sects have given rise to major rebellion. These militarized groups with 
which the sects now allied themselves (termed ‘military factions among 
the people’ by Suzuki) must be clearly distinguished from the sects 
themselves. Though armed bands in the border regions shared some of 
the religious beliefs of the sects, the characteristics of such groups flowed 
from a different tradition: the carefully nurtured and transmitted ‘martial 
arts’ {wushu) of the common people, which included techniques of 
boxing and cudgel-fighting for self-defence. It was these groups rather 
than the individualistic, prayerful, salvation-oriented sects that formed the 
military backbone of rebellion. Though the key links between the 
‘military faction’ and the religious sects have yet to be effectively docu¬ 
mented, it seems likely that such links, when formed, were the requisites 
for the White Lotus and similar rebellions. 

71 Suzuki, Kakumei to sbiikyo, develops this general model on the basis of his study of Ming 

and Ch’ing White Lotus Rebellions. See especially 117-19, ao5-ao. 
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In the White Lotus case, the main component of the ‘military faction’ 
was the kuo-lu bandits, a group whose origins can be traced with some 
certainty back to the early Ch’ien-lung reign. Living in militarized bands 
in the forests of the three-province border area, the kuo-lu were neverthe¬ 
less in some kind of regular relationship with peasant society. Specifically, 
they formed mutually profitable relationships with the leadership of the 
self-defence corps (j'uan) of the walled peasant villages, and with the 
yamen-underlings and pao-chia headmen in the infrastructure of local 
government. This armed Mafia preyed upon local society without warring 
against it. Since the kuo-lu are known to have played an important role in 
the White Lotus armies during the rebellion, it is reasonable to hypo¬ 
thesize that they had already formed a link with the religious sects of the 
area. In this sense they are analogous to the ‘lodge-bandits’ (j'ang-fei) of 
the Triad tradition in the south, who likewise consisted of armed groups 
that were closely bound up with the lives and activities of existing social 
units. 

Closely tied to the kuo-lu (and perhaps forming a part of them) were 
salt smugglers and counterfeiters, against whom the state had carried out 
armed repression. Salt smuggling is of particular significance, since it lay 
at the roots of many of the rebel movements that emerged in north China 
during the nineteenth century, including the great Nien Rebellion of the 
1850s and 1860s. The concern of provincial officials such as T’ao Chu with 
reform of the official salt system was prompted in part by the social dis¬ 
order it was generating. This pattern of disruption also emerged in the 
southern provinces when opium became the empire’s most valuable 
contraband during the 1830s and 1840s. 

In assessing the relationship between the sects themselves and the White 
Lotus Rebellion as a whole, it is important to see beneath the surface of 
official estimates of rebel numbers. The proportion of rebels that actually 
formed part of the inner circle of believers must have been considerably 
smaller than one might suppose. Many local peasant uprisings that had 
nothing to do with the White Lotus were misclassified by virtue of die 
peculiar features of Ch’ing administrative law. An official whose ad¬ 
ministrative seat was captured by rebels was subject to serious penalties 
if the incident was due to his own maladministration, but merely lost his 
appointment if the rebels could be proved to belong to ‘heterodox sects’. 
The bias in official reports was not surprising. It was estimated by a 
censor in 1800 that no more than 10 per cent of the White Lotus armies 
consisted of genuine sectarians.^* 

Although Ch’ing armies had delighted Peking in 1793 by subduing the 
Lo Chen-yii, Huang-CbUngtsou-it supplement, 2.i-2b. 
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Gorkhas of Nepal in an ambitious campaign to defend the Qi’ing pro¬ 
tectorate in Tibet, their performance within China proper shortly after¬ 
wards demonstrated the degree to which the Ch’ing military had lost its 
keen edge. Leadership of the government’s campaign against the Miao 
rebels fell initially to a Manchu, Fu-k’ang-an, who was related by marriage 
to the Ch’ien-lung Emperor and was also a close associate of Ho-shen. He 
was joined by Ho-shen’s brother Ho-lin. Contemporary unofficial 
accounts charge that while they lived, military appropriations were 
diverted to line the pockets of officers and soften hardships in the field 
for those in high command. Misappropriation of funds was camouflaged 
by optimistic and apparently groundless reports of victory. The nature 
of the Miao campaign, and the White Lotus campaign which followed it, 
made it easy to avoid combat and falsify body counts. Chinese and Manchu 
regulars were fighting guerrillas by traditional tactics, which consisted 
primarily of search and destroy operations in manhunts for the guerrilla 
leaders. A disproportionate number of civilian casualties and the destruc¬ 
tion of peasant villages were the inevitable price. The destruction in rural 
areas was in sharp contrast to the fate of the walled towns, which for the 
most part were never occupied by rebel troops and escaped prolonged 
siege. Generals preferred to withdraw to these fortified areas during rebel 
attacks, permitting the rebels to despoil the countryside at will and fre- 
quendy denying sanctuary within the walls to peasant refugees. The 
countryside thus served as ransom for the towns, protecting the officer 
in command from the severe punishment consigned to those who lost a 
town to rebels. 

The composition of the ‘enemy’ killed in battles was never clear. 
Officials cridcal of the conduct of these campaigns reported that most of 
the dead were not rebels, but peasants coerced into fighting {hsieh-min) - 
either by brute force or by expediency; and that in fact their opponents in 
battle tended not to be official regulars, but local mercenaries {hsian^-ymg). 

Both Fu-k’ang-an and Ho-lin were killed in battle in 1796, three years 
prior to Ho-shen’s death. The following year, generals in the Miao 
campaign began to be transferred to the Hupei front to fight the White 
Lotus rebels, leaving about 20,000 official troops in Miao areas.’^ The 
continuing failure of official efforts to restore order on either front before 
1800 seems clearly related to the misleading early reports of victories 
presented to the throne by officers in the field (reports which their suc¬ 
cessors were afraid to contradict), and to the general inability of the 

Yano Jin’ichi, ‘Hyakurenkyo no ran ni tsuite’ (On the White Lotus Rebellion), in Haneda 
Tom, ed. Naito bakusbi kanrekisbukuga Sbinagaku ronso (Collected essays in sinology in honour 
of the sixtieth birthday of Naito Torajiro), 726. 

Meng, Cb’ing-tai ibib, 288. 
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Qiia-ch’ing Emperor to act decisively while his father remained alive. 
Both of these factors in turn appear to reflect Ho-shen’s pervasive in¬ 
fluence, despite the death of his close associates in the military. 

Local officials were left to work out their own techniques of suppression. 
Drawing upon an administrative tradition dating from Ming times, they 
constructed a local control system based on strategic hamlets {chat). Into 
these they gathered people and grain, to deny them to the rebels. As 
eventually formali2ed by the most prominent of the strategic hamlet 
strategists, Kung Ching-han, this campaign became known as ‘ strengthen¬ 
ing the walls and clearing the countryside’ {chien-pi ch'ing-yeh). The 
organization of hamlets was based upon the existing pao-chia system, added 
to a new militia conscription system based on registration units known as 
t'uan. In raising militia, officials such as Kung relied upon the leadership 
of the local elite, many of whom were already raising forces to defend 
their home areas. The strategy was to bind such local leaders into the 
official system of responsibility by conferring on them brevet ranks and 
titles. This strategy was formally proposed to the throne in 1797 by two 
newly-appointed commanders in the White I.otus campaign, Ming-liang 
and Te-leng-t’ai. They recommended construction of small, local forti¬ 
fications to provide peasants with sanctuary during rebellions. This, they 
argued, would enable hsien administrators to organize their own defence 
without recourse to the central military command. It would also protect 
the peasants from being forced to join rebel bands. The emperor rejected 
this suggestion, severely scolded its proponents, and reiterated his support 
of existing strategy: continued pursuit and capture of rebel leaders.’® 

Not until two years later, following Ho-shen’s death, was this same 
policy accepted when proposed by 1.^-pao and others; subsequently it 
served as the basis for the successful defeat of the White Lotus Rebellion.’* 
Can the emperor’s reversal be attributed to the removal of Ho-shen ? Cer¬ 
tainly the new policy posed an obvious threat to a military patronage 
network focused on the central government. It implied decentralization 
of decision-making and recruitment, and a diminishing need for military 
supplies and funds appropriated from the centre. Conversely, the need for 
such a decentralized system appears to have sprung directly from the 
inability of the centralized military apparatus to fight a guerrilla war. 
While Ho-shen’s presence may have slowed its adoption, the chien-pi 
ch'ing-yeh strategy was another example of efforts to find solutions for 
problems which old-style bureaucratic organization was no longer capable 
of handling. 

” Ibid. 301-2. 

Sbib-(b'ao ibengrbsun {SzckA instructions from ten reigns), vol. 13, ch. 18.8a. 
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A complicating factor in the motives for adopting this strategy is the 
prominent role of the ‘coerced populace' {hsieh-min) in official accounts. 
The notion of a peasantry forced unwillingly to rebel does not accord with 
the equally frequent contemporary references to the fact that ‘official 
oppression has led to popular rebellion’ (kuan-pi min-fan). The speed and 
the extent of the spread of the White Lotus Rebellion suggest that it was 
rooted in complex social problems of which Ho-shen’s influence was only 
one manifestation. 

Though much of the government’s success in the final suppression of 
the rebellion can be ascribed to the tightened vice of local control, some 
credit must also be given to a noticeable, if short-lived, revival of the 
regular military forces. Government power in the White Lotus area was 
buttressed by some 7,000 tough banner troops, imported at great expense 
directly from Manchuria, and by relatively unspoiled Green Standard batta¬ 
lions marched in from Kweichow and Yunnan. Determined banner generals 
such as E-le-teng-pao, Ming-Hang and Te-leng-t’ai, managed to instil a 
semblance of discipline among their men. For all their efforts, however, it 
was still found necessary to hire local mercenaries (psiang-yung) to supplement 
tegular forces. These mercenaries, some of whom were hardened outlaws, 
frequently served as the spearhead of Ch’ing power against the White Lotus. 

Relentless Ch’ing attacks gradually changed the character of the cam¬ 
paign. Forced from their base areas and strongholds, the fragmented 
White Lotus armies were now pursued over portions of four provinces. 
Constantly in flight and cut off from local society by a spreading strategic 
hamlet strategy, they were hunted and destroyed. A rebel force that had 
once numbered over 100,000 was substantially annihilated by 1805. If 
one were to hazard a strategic comparison of the White Lotus with re¬ 
bellions that were to follow two generations later, a major consideration 
would be the residual stability of rural society in the populous river valleys 
and basins. Here the power of the orthodox elite remained paramount. 
Though the rebels were able to gain a foothold in the unstable com¬ 
munities of the three-province border mountains, they proved unable to 
mobilize the wealth and manpower of lowland society, and thus never 
gained the momentum needed to challenge the regime successfully. 

But in the long run the rebellion dealt the dynasty a damaging blow. 
First, it demonstrated that the regular military forces were incapable of 
putting down internal rebellion without the cooperation of the local elite, 
the imposition of new local control systems, and the hiring of mercenaries. 
The mercenaries were in the end an expensive and dangerous expedient. 
Some 10,000 were integrated into the regular battalions after the rebellion 
but proved mutinous and ungovernable. Thus it was the White Lotus 
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Rebellion, rather than the Opium War, that demonstrated the irreversible 
decline of Ch’ing military power. Second, the expense of the decade-long 
struggle was ruinous to the imperial treasury. The accumulated surplus 
of the late Ch’ien-lung period, perhaps 78 million taels, was wiped out by 
the cost of suppressing the rebellion, estimated at 120 million. 

Nor was the White Lotus spectre put to rest. The decentralized cellular 
organization of the sect contributed to its remarkable survival powers. 
In 1813 the Heavenly Principle Society (T’ien-li chiao), a White Lotus 
sect, raised a short-lived but fierce revolt in Shantung, Honan, and Chihli 
under Lin Ch’ing and Li Wen-ch’eng. One contingent actually penetrated 
the palace enclosure in Peking. During the 1820s and 1830s, the Honan- 
Anhwei border region was continually embroiled in White Lotus risings, 
often in concert with local bandits and salt smugglers. All across north 
and central China burgeoned the seeds of the White Lotus: the Eight 
Diagrams Society (Pa-kua chiao). Boxers (I-ho ch’iian). Tiger-tail Whips 
(Hu-wei pien) and a myriad other local sects. Their unceasing rebellious¬ 
ness and the government’s unrelenting suppression were major themes of 
local history in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


WEAKNESS AT THE CENTRE AND NEW TRENDS IN SCHOLARSHIP 

The pervasive atmosphere of the 1820s and 1830s was one of corruption 
in officialdom, nourished and sustained by an elaborate patronage system 
that seems characteristic of Ch’ing government. There was acute aware¬ 
ness of the need for reform, and reform issues were repeatedly reviewed 
for debate on a scale that spanned the breadth of the bureaucracy. States¬ 
men at court who were articulate in their support of reform efforts in¬ 
cluded Ying-ho, Wang Ting and Ch’i-shan. Provincial officials submitting 
reform proposals included Juan Yiian, Ho Ch’ang-ling and T’ao Chu. Yet 
throughout this time a rigid and inflexible attitude at court, exemplified 
by the emperor himself, stood in contrast to widely disparate and experi¬ 
mental reform enterprises in the provinces, in many cases funded and en¬ 
couraged by provincial leadership. 

The Chia-ch’ing Emperor had begun his rule with a mandate for re¬ 
form. What had happened ? Clearly the emperor had underestimated the 
depth of the corruption spawned in the Ho-shen era. Further, the Chia- 
ch’ing Emperor ended his rule under the guidance of ageing advisers in¬ 
herited from the Ch’ien-lung court, who were as preoccupied as he with 
the Ho-shen problem - and perhaps just as content to rest with the re¬ 
moval of the prime offender. Tung Kao, the last of these advisers, died in 
1818, barely two years before the Tao-kuang accession. 
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When the new emperor took the throne in 1820, his confidence was 
won immediately by a prominent Peking official named Ts’ao Chen-yung 
(1755-1835) who, until his death, remained the emperor’s closest adviser, 
serving concurrently as head of the Grand Secretariat and the Grand 
G^uncil. No one has ever accused Ts’ao of corruption. He is depicted as a 
frugal, self-deprecating, upright bureaucrat whose worst failing was the 
obverse of his impeccable integrity: he was an uncompromising Gsnfucian 
bound by tradition and convention. An apocryphal account of his in¬ 
fluence on the bureaucracy records the earliest advice given to the newly- 
enthroned and anxious Tao-kuang Emperor. Ts’ao is said to have assured 
him that there was no need to agonize over the flood of official corres¬ 
pondence that reached him daily; that officials considered it their duty to 
memorialize about problems, even where none existed. Memorialists 
could not be admonished or punished, however, for that would be tanta¬ 
mount to ignoring forthright criticism, an unseemly posture for a Con- 
fucian monarch. Therefore one had to assure them that their complaints 
were heard, on the one hand; yet somehow reduce the volume of com¬ 
plaints, on the other. Ts’ao’s solution was simple. The emperor was 
merely to scan memorials for errors in calligraphy or composition and 
punish the offender accordingly. In that way he could simultaneously 
demonstrate his own careful attention to detail, chastise the trouble¬ 
maker, and ignore the issue in question.’’' 

Whether or not this strategy was ever proposed or effected, the message 
it conveys about the Tao-kuang bureaucracy is clear. Memorialists were 
led to concentrate on form rather than on content. Communication with 
the throne was heavily weighted with the perfunctory and stylized 
memorials that the Chia-ch’ing Emperor had fought so strongly. Ts’ao 
Chen-yung’s pedantry was said to dominate the standards in the metro¬ 
politan examinations, where originality gave way to banality, and innova¬ 
tive essays were scorned.’8 

A critic of the late eighteenth-century bureaucracy had once warned 
that if the patronage networks fostered under Ho-shen were not com¬ 
pletely destroyed, they would spring to life anew when another corrupt 
minister rose to power.” True to this prediction, the Tao-kuang era saw 

’’ This anecdote appears in Ch’iu, I-wm, ‘Ming-jen i-shih, shang’ (Stories about famous people, 
part one), 8-10. On Ts’ao’s character see Yao Yung-p’u, Cbiu-tven sui-pi (Random notes on 
old tales), i. lo. A biography of Ts’ao appears in Arthur W. Hummel, ed. BmimntChimse, 739-40. 
rs Ts’ao was said to have been responsible for the failure of the noted scholar Yii Cheng-hsieh 
in the metropolitan examination of 1833. "nte incident is recorded in a biography of Yii 
found in his collected works entitled Kuei-jsu hi kao (Classified notes and essays of YQ 
Cheng-hsieh). in An-bui is'ung-ibu, vol. 7, ts’e 9-18. 

” See Hung Liang-chi, Cbiian-sbib-ko wen, cbia tbi, 10, supplement 8b, in Hung Pei-ebiang bsien- 
ibeng i-tbi, vol i. 
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the rise of an official frequently compared to Ho-shen, a Manchu banner- 
man and regular bureaucrat named Mu-chang-a (1782-1856). He, much 
as Ho-shen before him, was said to have orchestrated the vast constituen¬ 
cies of the Ch’ing bureaucracy in support of his own interests; he replaced 
Ts’ao Chen-yung in 1835 as head of the Grand Secretariat and the Grand 
Council.8® 

There was an important difference, however, between bureaucratic 
corruption under Ho-shen and under Mu-chang-a. The central govern¬ 
ment in the Tao-kuang era was weaker. The imperial treasury was drained 
of silver reserves, which had shrunk from 60 million taels in the early 
part of the eighteenth century to 8 million by 1850.®' The strength of the 
imperial armies was eroded. The rule of the emperor had lost the majesty 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Imperial weakness was 
acknowledged implicitly in the initiative seized by provincial officials who 
sought reform, as was demonstrated explicitly in the decades of the 
1840s and 1850s. 

Leading provincial officials had different interests. Juan Yiian sought 
moral and intellectual regeneration through classical studies. T’ao Chu 
experimented with institutional changes in the regular bureaucratic 
administration. The diversity of the intellectual climate of the Tao-kuang 
period, which contrasts sharply with the official pedantry said to have 
been fostered by Ts’ao Chen-yung, was created in part by individuals 
like these and by the limited initiative they enjoyed as provincial officials 
in an administration immobilized by dissension and inertia at the centre. 

Eighteenth-century scholarship had been dominated by the schools of 
empirical research and Han learning. Not all scholars in the eighteenth 
century did textual criticism, nor did all scholars confine their studies to 
Han commentaries on the classics. But intellectual respectability and 
indeed scholarly reputation tended to be defined by those prevailing 
trends. By the early nineteenth century there were signs that this kind of 
scholasticism - indeed the very consensus it represented - was breaking 
down. Because the central government had ceased patronizing the com¬ 
pilation of vast compendia like Ch’ien-lung’s Ssu-k'u ch'iian-shu, no longer 
were scholars from all over the country congregating in Peking to work 
on standardized projects. Further, regional literary and philosophical 

Hsiao, Cb’ing-tai t’mg-sbib, 2.887. Mu-chang-a’s preserves were the customs revenues at the 
treaty ports (after 1842) and the Yellow River Conservancy. He was said to have controlled 
all appointments out of the Hanlin Academy. At court he was an acknowledged enemy of 
two Grand Councillors, Wang Ting (d. 1842) and his successor Ch’i Chun-tsao. See Li 
Yueh-jui, 65; and Ou-yang, CA’/ng/’a«, y.iab-ij. 

Ping-ti Ho, Population, 216. 
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schools had begun to take issue with the pedantry of textual criticism. The 
institutional and social problems of the time provided the spur for a new 
period of intellectual vitality. 

Although most scholars of the early nineteenth century continued re¬ 
search on classical texts, the new intellectual currents of this period took 
the form of a reaction against two aspects of eighteenth-century scholas¬ 
ticism. First, the school of Han learning was criticized by eclectic Con- 
fucian thinkers for its rejection of Sung philosophy and its preoccupation 
with commentaries written in the Eastern Han dynasty. Second, other 
nineteenth-century critics argued that the ‘practical knowledge’ or ‘solid 
learning’ {shih-hsueh) advocated by eighteenth-century scholars was not 
only useless but irresponsible, insofar as it diverted the attention of the 
scholar class from its real business of service in society and government. 
While later scholars, citing the censorship and purges under K’ang-hsi 
and Ch’ien-lung, have attributed shortcomings in eighteenth-century 
scholarship to Manchu oppression, these early nineteenth-century critics 
of textual research were Ch’ing loyalists whose research and writing 
sought ways to strengthen and rejuvenate the Ch’ing state. Such critics 
and their interest in statecraft appear to have represented a new direction 
in scholarship. 

Meanwhile the prevailing textual research {k'ao-cheng) orthodoxy had 
already been diluted by the introduction of organized counter-currents. 
Both the T’ung-ch’eng literary school and the Ch’ang-chou New Text 
school expressed in different ways a dissatisfaction with the narrow, literal 
interpretations and the etymological interests of textual research. A re¬ 
vived interest in abstract thought and philosophical discourse - which 
had become anathema among early Ch’ing scholars reacting against the 
intellectual climate of the late Ming - was reflected in their concern for 
grasping the ‘ broad meaning ’ {ta-i or i-fa) of classical and literary works. 
A similar relaxation of the anti-Ming stigma was shown in the renewed 
interest in the study of the metaphysics (Ji-hsueh) of the Sung philosophers. 
Philosophical eclecticism was common among the teachers of the late eigh¬ 
teenth century, among them Juan Yiian, Chuang Ts’un-yii and Yao Nai.** 

These changes in the academic world were accompanied by social and 
political changes that both altered the position of the scholar in society and 
redirected scholarly thinking toward problems in government. Not only 
were scholars finding it more difficult to win positions in government, but 
government service in the last quarter of the eighteenth cenmry was 
beginning to grow less attractive. The effects of the corruption under 
Ho-shen were most keenly felt at the local level, where the magistrates 

** See Hao Chang, l^iang Cb*i~(b'ao and inUlUttml transition in China, iSpo-ipo/, 14-20. 
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and prefects shouldered the final responsibility for collecting taxes and 
keeping order. The pressure from higher authorities to embezzle funds, 
complex litigation, and personal responsibility for the suppression of re¬ 
bellion, all constituted liabilities that many scholars were unwilling to 
assume in exchange for the perquisites of office. Instead, in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a growing number of prominent 
scholars began to take positions as aides {mu-yu) on the private staffs 
(mu-fu) of high officials in the provinces. 

The mu-fu was a late Ming institution that had grown in importance 
during the Ch’ing period. The mu-yu that composed it were experts in 
legal, fiscal, or literary affairs who served as unofficial advisers employed 
by bureaucrats in the provinces. Mu-yu were paid by their official em¬ 
ployers, not by the central government, and were expected to travel with 
their employers from post to post. The size and number of mu-fu in¬ 
creased with growing official responsibilities at the provincial and local 
levels. By the late eighteenth century, the total number of these aides was 
already estimated to be 7,500.®+ In the absence of a reliable census, it may 
be assumed that in the nineteenth century their number continued to grow, 
partly because of the demands imposed on local officials by the adminis¬ 
trative crises of the time, by internal disorder and the Western incursion, 
and by new fiscal, military and commercial responsibilities assumed by 
provincial government during and after the Taiping Rebellion. The 
decisive role of mu-yu in the formulation of policy during these years is 
marked by the prominence of aides such as Wei Yuan and his contem¬ 
porary, Pao Shih-ch’en, who researched and outlined reform programmes 
in the salt gabelle, grain transport, frontier defence, water conservancy 
and local administration. The significance of their work is measured not 
only by the extent of their interests but also by the physical range of their 
activity. 


WEI YUAN AS AN EXEMPLAR OF STATECRAFT AND NEW TEXT 

STUDIES 

To view Wei Ytian (1794-1856) as simply a mu-yu would of course under¬ 
state his role. Not without reason has his influence in early nineteenth- 
century thought been compared to that of Ku Yen-wu or Tai Chen in 

Miao Ch’Uan-chi, ‘Ch’ing-tai tnu-fii chih-tu chih ch’eng-chang yuan-yin’ (Reasons for the 
growth of the mu-fu system during the Ch’ing dynasty), SsuyUym, 5.3 (Sept. 1967). See also 
Watt, District magfstrate, 143-4; Kenneth E. Folsom, Friends, guests, and colleagues: the 'mu-fu' 
ystem in the late Cb’ingperiod, 41-7; and Jonathan Porter, Tseng Kuo-fan'sprivate bureaucracy, 
23-4. 

Watt, District magistrate, 36, 266 (note 48). 
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earlier periods.*® It is tempting in fact to see in Wei Yuan the confluence 
of all the major currents of the early nineteenth century: not only in his 
role as a statecraft writer and as an adherent of the New Text school, but 
also as a mirror of the changes confronting the society of his day. 

Wei Yiian was born in Hunan, where he distinguished himself as a 
student before coming to Peking at the age of twenty-two. Sixteen years 
later, in 1831, he moved to Yangchow, which remained his home for the 
rest of his life. He numbered among his friends and mentors a prominent 
group of Hunan scholar-officials (including Ho Ch’ang-Ung and T’ao Chu) 
and a select body of Peking officials and intellectuals (including Lin Tse- 
hsii, Kung Tzu-chen, Liu Feng-lu), many of whom later engaged his 
services while holding provincial office. Wei’s scholarly career began in the 
conventional manner with classical studies. He showed an early interest in 
Neo-Confucian thought, but by the age of thirty-two, the year of the grain 
transport crisis of 1824, he began his career as an expert in statecraft with 
the submission of a detailed critical proposal advocating the adoption of 
the sea route. His advice was solicited for that purpose by Ho Ch’ang- 
ling, then financial commissioner inKiangsu, who in the same year commis¬ 
sioned him to compile a collection of writings on statecraft. This project 
was completed the following year and given the title Collected writings on 
statecraft of the reigning dynasty {Huang-ch’ao ching-shih wen-pien), a broadly 
selected compendium of Qi’ing authors.®* 

The Collected writings, together with his later study of Western geo¬ 
graphy, the Illustrated treatise on the maritime kingdoms (Hai-kuo t'u-chih, see 
chapter 5, p. 218), are Wei’s best-known works. The Collected writings is 
important not only because of its influence, but also because it provides 
a comprehensive conceptual definition of‘statecraft’. Divided into eight 
parts, the work begins with two theoretical sections on scholarship and 
the nature of the Chinese polity before proceeding to specific institutional 
and administrative problems. These remaining parts are classified accord¬ 
ing to the areas of jurisdiction of the Six Boards. Preliminary content 
analyses of the Collected writings have shown that the bulk of the work 
focuses on finance (especially grain transport), public works and the 
military administration. ®7 However, the preliminary sections treating 
classical studies and political theory should be no less significant for re- 

An excellent account of Wei Yiian’s tote in scholarship and government is Ch’i Ssu-ho, 
‘Wei YOan yu wan-Ch’ing hsiieh-feng’ (Wei Yuan and the intellectual climate of the late 
Ch’ing), Yen-cbing biSeb-pao, 39 (Dec. 1930) 177-226. 

Short reviews in English of the contents of the CoUetttd writings on statecraft, by Frederic 
Wakeman and Peter Mitchell, respectively, have appeared in Cb'ing-sbib wen-t'i, i.io (Feb, 
1969) 8-22; 2.3 (July 1970) 40-6. 

Jane Kate Lranard, ‘Statecraft reform in early nineteenth-century China’, (unpublished 
paper, 1974), 4-8. 
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vealing how practical statecraft was reconciled with traditional scholarly 
interests. These sections and the body of the Collected writings await 
further study. 

During the three decades that followed this publication, Wei Yiian 
produced an astonishing range of proposals for institutional reform, in 
which he drew upon his exhaustive culling of official archives and private 
collections. In 1831 he was invited to Yangchow to advise T’ao Chu on 
plans for the reform of the Huai-pei salt administration. Sometime during 
these years he began the draft of a work completed in 1842, the year of the 
Treaty of Nanking. Entitled Record of imperial military achievements (Sheng- 
wu chi), this was an account of the major military campaigns of the Ch’ing 
dynasty from its founding until the Tao-kuang reign. Like the Collected 
writings, its chronicles were based upon a combination of private and 
official writings. Wei’s purpose in writing the Record was more than descrip¬ 
tive. In his critical use of private sources as a check upon the accuracy 
of official documents, and in his own preface and the topical essays that 
concluded the work, Wei analysed problems in the Ch’ing polity, and 
particularly in the Ch’ing military, that might account for China’s defeat 
in the Opium War. 

In traditional fashion, Wei associated China’s external vulnerability 
with internal weakness. He was concerned particularly with the recruit¬ 
ment of talent in the military, in view of the Han Chinese preference for 
civilian office and the ethnic lines that divided Ch’ing military organiza¬ 
tion. Couching his arguments in historical perspective, and countering 
widely-accepted norms in Chinese culture, Wei insisted that China could 
become both wealthy (/«) and powerful (ch’iang) by adopting new policies 
that would improve the calibre of her soldiers, especially officers; pro¬ 
vide for the construction and regular deployment of naval forces like 
those of the West; and stabilize the monetary system and eliminate 
enormous treasury deficits. These policies included specialized training, 
higher salaries and prestige, and flexible regional recruitment for military 
personnel (this last in order to take advantage of the disproportionate 
number of candidates for military examinations in some regions). Wei 
also called for careful monitoring of military rosters to ensure against 
desertion and false registration, both rich sources of graft in the military 
administration. In his proposals for fiscal reform, Wei advocated expan¬ 
sion and improvement of native silver mines as the best means of reducing 
China’s dependence on foreign currency supplies and of counteracting the 
drain of Chinese silver in the opium trade. He also urged more responsible 
accounting procedures in the use of treasury funds, curtailed spending, 
and an end to the customary periodic tax remissions that had become a 
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conventional gesture symboliaing imperial benevolence. In his frustrated 
and scornful references to the writing of some of his Ch’ing predecessors, 
Wei Yiian made no allowance for earlier ideological or political factors 
that might have shaped their interests. To him, their ignorance of foreign 
nations and lack of interest in the strategic geographical features of areas 
outside China proper was incomprehensible and even frivolous. Equally 
irresponsible, in his view, was a tendency to understate or omit imperial 
defeats in official accounts of military campaigns. 

Wei Yiian’s interest in New Text scholarship was another reflection of 
his distaste for ‘useless’ scholasticism, although New Text studies in 
his day still had more in common with the mainstream of the Han school 
of texmal research than with the utopian, messianic sidestream later 
associated with the New Text movement under K’ang Yu-wei.®* Classical 
studies in Wei’s time, as in all periods, served as a medium for political and 
factional conflict as well as for scholarly discourse. In this case. New Text 
scholarship became a weapon in the attack on Eastern Han scholasticism 
and at the same time a vehicle for new directions in scholarship. The 
empirical research movement of the previous century had been heavily 
influenced by the thought of Hui Tung (1697-1758), the founder of the 
so-called school of Han learning. Hui Tung, in rejecting the Sung Neo- 
Confucian canon, advocated in its place a revival of the standard Han 
commentaries as the source of orthodox interpretation in classical studies. 
Although few were as rigid as Hui Tung in his exclusive preoccupation 
with Han scholarship, Hui’s influence did focus attention on the philosophy 
and scholarship of Eastern Han commentators like Cheng Hsiian and on 
the surviving version of the classics which they had annotated. 

This standard canon was a synthesis of many versions of the classics, 
including those known as the ‘Old Text’ and ‘New Text’, terms referring 
to the calligraphic style in which the texts were originally written. ‘Old’ 
in this case meant a style used only in the Chou period; ‘New’ referred to 
the mote modern Han script. The New Text version was transcribed 
from memory and its interpretation standardized in discussions at court 
by scholars appointed by the early Han emperors. Transcription from 
oral rectitation was deemed necessary at that time because all the classics 
were thought to have been destroyed during the Ch’in dynasty. Towards 
the end of the Western Han appeared a set of classics, written in an 
archaic pre-Ch’in script, which were hailed for a time as the true version 

Early nineteenth-century New Text scholarship still awaits a comprehensive study. A short 
account of the history of the New Text movement that attempts to draw together its major 
interpreters in this period forms one chapter in Frederic Wakeman, Jr, History and will, loi- 
14. A standard history of the New Text controversy is Chou Yu-t’ung, Cbing cbirr-kst-wen 
bsueb (New and Old Texts in the study of the classics). 
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and were eventually incorporated into a standard orthodox canon. In the 
process, most of the New Texts of the Western Han, including three 
versions of the Book of poetry {Shih-cbing) fell into disuse and were lost in 
succeeding dynasties. 

Not until the Sung period was the authenticity of the Old Texts called 
into question, and not until Yen Jo-chii (1636-1704) began systematic 
etymological analysis of the Book of history {Shang shu or Shu-ching) in the 
seventeenth century was it proven that portions of the Old Text version 
were actually forgeries.*® By the late eighteenth century, the textual 
researches initiated by Yen and the rising concern about the authenticity 
of the Old Texts had spurred the growth of a small scholastic movement 
at Qi’ang-chou, Kiangsu, which claimed a special interest in the New 
Text classics. Only one of these - the Kung-yang commentary on the 
Spring and autumn annals (Ch’un-ch’iu) - survived in its entirety. The Kung- 
yang thus became the focus of the research of New Text scholars. The 
founder of the Ch’ang-chou school, Chuang Ts’un-yii, was one of those 
who were disillusioned with Han learning. He preferred an eclectic 
approach that incorporated selectively the work of Sung philosophers as 
well as commentaries from both the Western and Eastern Han dynasties. 
His students, particularly Liu Feng-lu (1776-1829), subsequently be¬ 
came interested in the Kung-yang commentary as an authoritative and 
orthodox statement of Western Han philosophy and historical interpreta¬ 
tion. Liu and his circle contrasted what they viewed as a subtle, moralistic 
approach to historical materials in the Kung-yang (where ‘what was left 
unspoken was more important than what was spoken’) with the Eastern 
Han commentators’ preoccupation with terms and definitions. In their 
view. Eastern Han scholarship was concerned with mere events {shih), 
while the Western Han commentators sought to interpret the significance 
(/■) of events. 

Under Liu’s influence Wei Yuan became interested in Western Han 
philosophy, particularly the writings of Tung Chung-shu. These interests 
led him to a critical analysis of the texts of the Book of poetry, and the Book 
of history, in two works entitled Shih ku-wei, and Shu ku-wei. In these works 
he attempted to reconstruct ‘ancient subtleties’ {ku-wei) in interpretation 
which had been lost or obscured after the Western Han. Both of these 
works follow, in format, the empirical research tradition in their pains¬ 
taking phrase-by-phrase comparative analysis of text and commentaries. 
However their standing as works of critical scholarship is impaired by the 

Yen was by no means the first to question the authenticity of the extant Book of history, but 

he was the first to discredit the Old Text version through systematic textual analysis without 

recourse to ideological appeals. See Tai Chiin-yen, Yen-Mao ku-aen Sbang-sbu kung-an (The 

controversy over the Old Text of the Book of bistory between Yen Jo-chu and Mao Ch’i-ling). 
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fact that most of Wei’s information on the Eastern Han New Texts was 
perforce based on secondary sources. As pieces of evidence, therefore, 
they reveal Wei Yiian’s own view of history more than that of his Western 
Han forebears. That he felt this classical controversy worthy of detailed 
and arduous research is a measure of the continuing importance of classical 
interpretations in politics as well as scholarship at that time. Unques¬ 
tionably Wei Yiian viewed New Text scholarship as an attack on 
eighteenth-century Han learning. At the same time, he continued to view 
the classics as an ultimate source of guidance for political action. He was 
unable to advocate new directions in the pohtical order without seeking 
ultimate sanction in classical sources. His insistence upon the crucial 
effects of changing and unique circumstances in history had to find its 
theoretical precedent in the classics. 

Wei Yuan’s conception of changing historical circumstances and the 
necessary adjustment of old institutions to the new demands of every age 
is one frequently associated with the rise of New Text studies, though it 
has historical precedents at least as early as the Sung period. Wei Yiian, 
like Kung Tzu-chen who was another student of the New Texts, formula¬ 
ted a theory of change in which time cycled repeatedly through three 
epochs {son shih ): a grand antiquity (t’ai-ku), a middle antiquity {chung-ku) 
and an age of degeneration (mo-shih). The events of his own lifetime had 
convinced him that another mo-shih was imminent, but he felt that wise 
counselling and enhghtened leadership could, as in the past, speed the 
transition to the next i’ai-ku era.’o 

Wei Yiian did not blame the Manchus for the problems of his day. On 
the contrary, in his view the Ch’ing rulers had successfully eliminated 
the major abuses that had plagued the Ming state. In one eloquent 
analysis, Wei praised the Ch’ing regime for its abolition of abuses common 
under its predecessor: principally eunuch influence and heavy taxes. So 
deep was the Ch’ing ‘concern for the people’s economic welfare’ that 
they had not only forgiven taxes repeatedly, but also had managed the 
Yellow River Conservancy since Ch’ien-lung times without resort to corvee 
labour. Border regions had been successfully pacified. Peace and order 
were so common a condition that ‘never have people born in our time 
heard of oppressive government, or seen the point of a sword’. At court, 
officials were free to speak out in remonstrance without fear of punish¬ 
ment. In all, Wei concluded, Ch’ing government ‘is infinitely superior to 
that of the Ming dynasty ’. One may wonder at such fulsome praise in the 
wake of the Ch’ien-lung literary persecutions, the long, sordid Ho-shen 

See Peter Mitchell, ‘The limits of reformism: Wei Yiian’s reaction to Western intrusion’, 
MAS, 6 (1972) 180-1. 
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scandal, and the corrupt and cruel suppression campaigns against internal 
rebels. Yet it is entirely possible that, by the standards of late imperial 
China, Wei considered Ch’ing political achievements to mark a high 
point in dynastic consolidation and fiscal restraint. 

Despite these achievements, Wei went on, ‘disasters in the empire 
continue to arise from unexpected sources’. Such disasters included mis¬ 
management of the grain transport system and the repeated flooding of 
the Yellow River due to unmanageable silt deposits. ‘This kind of ex¬ 
penditure for water conservancy was never experienced by previous 
dynasties’. The routes to civil office were ‘clogged’ and the budgets of 
military forces ‘distorted’. Foreign contact had brought further misery: 
‘ The introduction of opium smoking, the flow of silver to other countries, 
and the resulting corruption in the grain and salt administration and the 
increasing hardship for officials and commoners alike - were all unknown 
in previous dynasties.’ 

Thus the problems of the late Ch’ing, in Wei’s view, derived not from 
inept or malevolent government (in terms of ‘concern for the people’ 
the Ch’ing could be likened to the proverbial ‘three ages’), but from 
situations unprecedented in Qiinese history - in particular the foreign 
commercial and military presence on the coast, to which could be traced 
the monetary and military crises; and the uncontrollability of the Yellow 
River, whose disastrous silting (as Wei did not point out) was the result of 
erosion from deforested and ill-cultivated hillsides upstream - by-products 
of China’s demographic catastrophe. 

Implicit in Wei’s view is the conviction that even these new problems 
were amenable to solution, provided that the proper talent could be re¬ 
cruited and put to use. In the face of these challenges, Wei found it out¬ 
rageous that the energies of China’s literati were all ‘channelled into 
useless pursuits ’. The examinations emphasized philology and etymology, 
and officials were evaluated by irrelevant criteria: in the Hanlin, in terms 
of ‘calligraphic talent’, and in the administrative bureaucracy, in terms of 
‘managing a clerical staff and keeping records’. Wei’s call for reform was 
skilfully drafted to emphasize the basic merit of the dynasty by all tra¬ 
ditional criteria, the unprecedented nature of the challenge, and the in¬ 
adequacy of the institutional response. It sounded the keynote of the 
statecraft approach to reform: to strengthen the state through new re¬ 
sponses to new problems, all within a framework of undeviating 
loyalism.” 

Wei Yiian, ‘Ming-tai shih-ping erh<heng lu-hsu’ (Treatise on the administration of fiscal 

and military policy in the Ming dynasty), Ku-wei-t'ang vai-cbi, 3.4. 
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FRONTIER DEFENCE AS A NEW FOCUS OF CONCERN 

The concern of early nineteenth-century literati like Wei Yiian with the 
problems of frontier defence had a solid base in the eighteenth-century 
experience. Most of the material included in the Collected writings is in fact 
derived from the long Qi’ing military involvement in the far north-west 
and Inner Asia, about which Wei himself, as a chronicler of Ch’ing military 
campaigns, was expert. There seem, however, to have been certain special 
qualities in the frontier studies of Wei’s generation. Wei himself was con¬ 
vinced that the ‘prosperous age’ (as he euphemistically put it) of late 
Ch’ing was losing sight of frontier dangers and needed to be wakened up.®* 
As he was writing, Turkestan was already embroiled by a revolt led by 
khojas or chiefs of saintly lineages (see chapter 7), a disturbance that 
lasted from 1825 until 1828 and probably lent impetus to frontier studies. 
But the solutions now urged by Wei and by his friend Kung Tzu-chen 
(whose essays form the largest single group in the frontier section of 
the Collected writings) went well beyond conventional discussion of strate¬ 
gic geography. Both advocated developing Eastern Turkestan (the region 
of present-day Sinkiang) through emigration from the crowded internal 
provinces. Kung offered a massive plan for forced colonization and the 
transformation of these western regions into a regular province, a proposal 
which was actually more concerned with China’s internal demographic 
pressures than with the needs of frontier defence.®^ 

The upsurge of interest in Inner Asian frontier studies was centred in 
Peking, where it was stimulated by the writings of Hsii Sung, a prolific 
writer on frontier geography who had himself lived and travelled in the 
Hi region. In Hsii’s circle of influence was Chang Mu, a scholar well 
known to Wei Yiian, whose systematic catalogue of Mongol tribal areas 
was later praised as combining the virtues of the meticulous Han-school 
empiricists with the practical usefulness of the statecraft writers. ®^ This 
Peking group intersected the circle surrounding Ch’eng En-tse, an official 
widely esteemed for his conduct in education and the examination 
system and a former tutor to the imperial family. Ch’eng’s many-sided 
empirical scholarship had led him to predict imminent disaster for Ch’ing 
society. It was this sense of rapid decline, and the consequent impatience 
Ho Ch’ang-ling, Ching-sbih wm-pien, 80.2. 

Kung Tzu-chen, ‘Hsi-yii chih hsing-sheng i’ (A proposal to establish a province in the 
western regions), in Ho Ch’ang-ling, Cbing-sbib aen-pien, 8i.6b-9; Wei Yiian, ‘Ta jen wen 
hsi-pei pien-yu shu’ (A letter in answer to an inquiry about the north-west borders), Ching- 
shib mn-pien, 80.1-2. 

Chang Mu, Meng-kuyu-mu cbi (Nomads of Mongolia), preface by Ch’i Chun-tsao, dated 
1859. See the CP edn (Changsha, 1938), 1-2. The work was completed after Chang’s death by 
Ho Shao-chi, a scholar with close ties to the Changsha statecraft group. 
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with the sloth and impracticality of their contemporaries, that apparently 
characterized members of Ch’eng’s circle. Ch’eng gathered around him a 
group of scholars whose disparate interests included empirical research, 
particularly Inner Asian frontier geography, and pioneer intelligence work 
on the maritime nations. It was in this circle also that some of the earliest 
theories of New Text scholarship were enunciated by Liu Feng-lu, Wei 
Yuan and Kimg Tzu-chen, and that the wide cleavages between propo¬ 
nents of Han learning and Sung learning were bridged.’® 

Through personal and native-place ties, these Peking scholars must 
have formed political alliances at court. Ch’eng En-tse was a native of 
She-hsien, Anhwei, which made him a compatriot of Ts’ao Chen-yung, 
who had known Ch’eng’s father. Ch’eng and his circle, including Chang 
Mu, maintained close ties also with Ch’i Chiin-tsao, an official who later 
became a grand councillor and who also maintained a policy of opposition 
to Mu-chang-a. Lin Tse-hsii and Kung Tzu-chen likewise came into 
conflict with Mu-chang-a in the course of their careers. The specific nature 
of these relationships and their effects on imperial policy-making await 
further study.®® 

Military defence of the realm, and practical scholarship to that end, 
were encouraged by a scholar-official from another locale: the internal 
aboriginal borders of the south-west. The Hunan scholar Yen Ju-i 
(1759-1826) attained only the middling academic rank oiyu-kung-sheng but 
became one of the most influential statecraft activists of the early nineteenth 
century and a leader in the suppression of the White Lotus. His entrance into 
the bureaucracy occurred through a special palace examination in 1800, 
in which he submitted a lengthy critique of the orthodox military strate¬ 
gies against the White Lotus, advocating instead a local militia and land- 
assignment policy not very different from the strategic-hamlet measures 
that were ultimately adopted. Yen had originally been brought from a 
teaching career into the fight against rebellious Miao in the hills of his 
home region, Hsii-p’u in western Hunan.’’ Besides his interest in military 
science. Yen was expert in the geography and ethnology of that area. His 
work on Miao suppression, which contains detailed information about 

9 s Ch’u Chin (pseud.), ‘Tao-kuang hsiieh-shu’ (Scholarship in the Tao-kuang period), in 
Cbmg-kuo cbm-san-pai-men bsueb-sbu isu-bsiang lun-cbi (Collected essays on scholarship and 
thought in China during the past three hunted years), 1.345. 

The role of the Hsuan-nan Poetry Club as one focal point of such political alliances is dis¬ 
cussed by James Polachek in a forthcoming dissertation on the politics of the Chia-ch’ing- 
Tao-kuang era. On Ch’eng En-tse, see Ch’u, ‘Tao-kuang hsiieh-shu’, and epitaphs printed 
in Ch’eng’s complete works, Cb’eng sbib-lang i-cbi (The collected works of the late Ch’eng 
En-tse), in Ts’ung-sbu cbi-tb’mg, vol. 96, no. 2212, 5-7. 

On Yen’s anti-Miao activities, see Wei Yuan, Sbeng-jvu cbi (1842 preface), For 

biographies see Ch’ing-shih kaan,Cb’wg-tbib Utb-<buan, 75.45; Ch’ing-shih pien-tsuan wei- 
yiian-hui, Cb'ing-sbib, 4502. 
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Miao life, is distinguished by his willingness to delve beneath the surface 
and describe the culture of the disparate tribal areas in their concrete 
uniqueness. This facility was but slowly developed by other statecraft 
scholars with respect to the oceanic barbarians of the West. Yen himself 
later became concerned with maritime defence after serving as adviser on 
pirate suppression on the southern coast. His 'Essentials of coastal defence 
{Yang-fang chi-jao) was evidently compiled several years before Wei Yiian’s 
Collected writings. It covers the strategic geography of the entire China 
coast, drawing material primarily from Ku Yen-wu, the early Ch’ing 
geographer Ku Tsu-yii, and the Ming expert on military organization, 
Ch’i Chi-kuang, whose work was often to be cited by later nineteenth- 
century officials. 

From their separate perspectives, the writings on the Inner Asian 
frontiers and on the internal borders sprang from a revived conviction of 
the political utility of scholarship. Both drew upon a long tradition of 
strategic geographic study, now invigorated by a new awareness of Ch’ing 
weakness. It was perhaps inevitable that such strategic concern would be 
turned to the novel problems of dealing with the oceanic frontier, as Wei 
Yiian was shortly to do. He was to be aided in this transition by the fact 
that statecraft eschewed statements of value in favour of statements of 
utility, an insulating property that was essential in dealing with despised 
barbarian cultures, from whatever quarter. 

Yen Ju-i had studied at the leading academy of Changsha, the Yiieh-lu 
shu-yuan. This academy and its sister institution, the Ch’eng-nan shu- 
yuan, seem to have exercised a strong influence in shaping that concern 
for public administration which characterized the Hunan elite during the 
nineteenth century. From the late Ch’ien-lung reign through the 1840s, 
the heads of the Yiieh-lu academy were men of solid experience in govern¬ 
ment. Lo Tien (1718-1808) had been a censor and a particularly successful 
educational commissioner. Widely known as an expert trainer of eight¬ 
legged essay performers, he was at heart a searcher for the truth of the 
classics, using standard Han-school techniques of textual study. Later the 
Yiieh-lu academy obtained the services of Yiian Ming-yiieh (chin-shih 
1801), a specialist in strategic geography and a friend of both Yen Ju-i 
and T’ao Chu. As an imperial diarist during his service in Peking, Yiian 
had unparalleled opportunities to observe events at the head of govern¬ 
ment. 

His successor, Ou-yang Hou-chiin [chin-shih 1799), had served in the 
Board of Revenue for fifteen years and was respected as unusually know¬ 
ledgeable in public administration. His twenty-seven-year term as direc¬ 
tor of studies at Yueh-lu is said to have produced over 3,000 student- 
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disciples. Though we still know nothing specific about the curriculum of 
this school, it is clear at least that its directors cannot be characterized as 
either Sung or Han school doctrinaires, and that all had in their back¬ 
grounds a broad acquaintance with practical affairs of state.’® 

There is indeed enough evidence to suggest that a new spirit was mov¬ 
ing in Qiangsha during the early decades of the nineteenth century. It 
was in Hunan, where the prestige of Han-school scholasticism had never 
been as great as in the lower Yangtze provinces, that Wang Fu-chih’s 
example of activism and uncompromising moralism had survived since 
the seventeenth century. Just as Yen Ju-i was setting the tone of practical 
scholarship through applied frontier studies, the Changsha scholar- 
official T’ang Chien (1778-1861) was becoming the moral leader of a 
revival of Sung ethical philosophy. T’ang, a friend of Wei Yiian’s patron 
Ho Ch’ang-ling, promulgated a stern and somewhat narrow reverence for 
Ch’eng-Chu philosophy, in which rigorous, methodical mind-training 
served to focus the consciousness on ethical precepts. But T’ang’s was 
also a life of action; known as an energetic and capable official, he exem¬ 
plified the dual relevance of the Chu Hsi doctrine, in which self-cultivation 
was to be balanced by a vigorous life of study and state service. This 
puritanical and demanding creed, along with the activism and practical 
scholarship of Yen Ju-i, lay in the background of T’ang’s most famous 
student, Tseng Kuo-fan, who was to emerge as leader of the loyalist 
forces in the dynasty’s time of distress after 1850. 

Another important local academic centre in this period was the Hsiieh- 
hai T’ang at Canton, founded by Juan Yuan in 1820. Juan Yiian had been 
one of the provincial appointees of the new Chia-ch’ing administration. He 
regarded himself as a scholar and a patron of letters, much in the eighteenth- 
century manner cultivated by the brother of his guarantor Chu Kuei. Juan 
was also, however, a skilled administrator with an eye for talent. He had 
influence at court and his reputation inspired confidence in areas where 
he held office. After 1799 he held a number of provincial posts, in two of 
which he founded academies which became renowned centres of educa¬ 
tion: the Ku-ching ching-she in Hangchow (1801) and the Hsiieh-hai 
T’ang. 

Juan’s notions of education are illustrative of the transitions in the 
scholarly climate at that time. Classes were oriented toward mastery of 
the classics through etymological and philological research stressing Han 
commentaries. Emphasis was on ‘solid learning’, factual information, 
and an effort to apply the principles of the classics to contemporary 

Cb'tmg-sba bsietubib, Li Huan, comp. Kuo-tb'ao cb'i-bsim ki-tbeng, 90.40-2; 152.43; 

i38.33-6b. 
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problems. Local scholarly traditions were revived and restudied. The 
differences that distinguished the Ku-ching ching-she from the Hsueh-hai 
T’ang were both chronological - the former antedated the latter by twenty 
years, and geographical - Hangchow was a cultural and political centre 
of great historical importance, while Canton was a port of trade and a 
provincial capital on the frontier of south China. There were differences 
too in the instructors who headed these academies when they opened. The 
two superintendents at Hangchow in 1801 were Wang Ch’ang and Sun 
Hsing-yen, neither of them local people, both chin-shih degree holders, 
both veterans of official careers at court and in the provinces. Both had 
spent long years in Peking at work on historical archives and on the 
Ssu-k’u editorial board, and both were scholars renowned throughout the 
country. 

The eight superintendents of the academy at Canton, twenty years later, 
lacked this cosmopolitan polish. Only two of the eight were chin-shih^ 
seven were natives of Canton. Only one had served in official posts higher 
than local educational offices, and he was a Han bannerman whose career 
was spent pardy in military service. In short, they were not men who had 
distinguished themselves as members of a national literary/official com¬ 
munity. Their careers were shaped in local politics and scholarship, 
Hsiung Ching-hsing, for example, was a poet who had obtained the 
chii-jen degree but failed to rise higher in the examination system. He was 
dissatisfied with his official position as a department director of education, 
which he felt a compromise of his talents; he also practised mounted 
archery and boxing out of the conviction that most scholars were too weak 
and delicate. His colleague Lin Po-t’ung, another chii-jen^ was a scholar 
who had served as a department director of education and as a private 
tutor for official families in the Canton area. In 1810 his advice on the 
suppression of pirates on the Kwangtung coast had been solicited by the 
governor-general, and for his services he had been awarded an honorary 
title. Lin was a philosopher as well as a military strategist, and one of the 
first scholars at Canton to advocate an eclectic position between Han 
learning and Sung Neo-Confucianism. 

A third member of the teaching staff, Tseng Chao, attained only the 
pa-kung-sheng degree and served in similar local educational posts. He was 
first hired by Juan Yiian as a tutor to Juan’s sons. Later he taught at the 
academy, and in 1841 was appointed a consultant to the governor-general 
at Canton to plan the fortifications for the city’s defence against the British. 
Following the Opium War, Tseng submitted a ten-point report on the 
condition of the city’s defences. With Lin Po-t’ung and Wu Lan-hsiu, 
another of the original eight superintendents at the Canton academy. 
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Tseng assisted Liang T’ing-nan in the compilation of a gazetteer on 
coastal defence for Kwangtung. Liang himself later became a member of 
the academy’s teaching staff. Hsii Jung, the most prominent of the eight 
superintendents, was a Han member of the Plain Yellow Banner stationed 
at Canton. He did not obtain the chin-shih degree until 1836, after leaving 
his position at the academy. The pupil of a well-known Kwangtung poet, 
he was known for the quality of both his poetry and his military treatises 
on pirate suppression, which he produced in abundance.’® 

This tiny enclave of military strategists who were also poets and scholars 
teaching in a frontier commercial city can hardly be called typical of their 
society. But they do represent some of the important changes that were 
taking place in China in their time. The centre of wealth in the south-east 
was beginning to shift in the early nineteenth century from Yangchow, 
domain of the salt merchant, to Canton, realm of the Cohong. The centre 
of crisis was about to move from the Inner Asian frontiers, home of the 
barbarian nomads, to the south-eastern coast, the sphere of the foreign 
invader. Canton, in a brief period of time, had risen to prominence as a 
source of income for the central government, particularly for the Imperial 
Household Department, and as a focal point of strategy for China’s defences. 

The early nineteenth century is usually viewed backwards, over the his¬ 
torical shoulder of the events of the 1840s and 1850s - the Opium Wars, 
the Taiping Rebellion. But it is more accurately understood from a per¬ 
spective that looks ahead, out of the context of developments of the late 
eighteenth century. From that direction we are made to see more sharply 
the limits of our understanding of a number of important problems; 
among them, the ways in which traditional scholarship acconunodated 
itself to the actual practice of governing. 

The period carries with it a wealth of ‘unofficial’ and apocryphal his¬ 
torical materials which remain largely untapped, but which clearly point 
the way toward a better sense of the intensely personal world of Chinese 
politics. It comes as no surprise that policy-making consisted of more 
than institutional and administrative considerations. Our failure to ex- 

On the Hsueh-hai T’ang, see Yung Chao-tsu, ‘Hsueh-hai t’ang k’ao’ (A history of the 
Hsiieh-hai Ac 3 Ldemy),L.mg-nan bsueh-pao, ).4(June 1934) 1-147; and Lin Po-t’ung andCh’en 
Li, eds. HsSeb-bai t'ang Mb (A gazetteer of the Hsueh-hai Academy). On the Ku-ching ching- 
she, see Juan Yiian’s preface to the first collection of literary work published by the academy, 
which Juan edited, Ku-ebing cbing-sbi wen-ebi (Prose collection of the Ku-ching ching-she 
academy), in Ts'mg-sbu M-cb’eng, voi. 81, no. 1834-8. Biographies of Wang Ch’angand Sun 
Hsing-yen appear in Hummel, Eminent Cbimse, 803-7, and 675-7. See also 510-11 for a 
biography of Lin Po-t’ung. For other biographies, see Ch’ing-shih kuan, Cb’ing-sbib lieb- 
ebuan, 72.61b (Wu Lan-hsiu), 69.49b-5ob (Tseng Chao), and 73.52b (Hsiung Ching-hsing 
and Hsu Jung). 
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plore this dimension is the measure of the inadequacy of our grasp of 
governmental organization and operation in late traditional times. 

The standard view of the Chinese polity in this period is one marked by 
an absence of pluralism. Seldom are the interests of individual groups 
recognized or documented; factional struggles have not received the 
attention that is now being paid them by students of modern Chinese 
history. The institutional and administrative difficulties of the early 
nineteenth century afford us a documentary context for exploring the role 
of factions and interest groups in an earlier setting. Such problems as 
nascent anti-Manchu sentiment among Han Chinese officials, cleavages 
between bureaucrats at court and those in the provinces, and the function¬ 
ing of patronage networks at various levels of government, all await 
investigation. Such an investigation will doubtless lead us to modify our 
holistic view of Chinese scholar-officialdom. 

Repeatedly in the study of this period, the question of dynastic decline 
presents itself, not only to us but to the sources that inform us. For the 
historical sense of dynastic decline and the widespread feeling that 1775- 
80 was a turning point in Ch’ing history - a turning downward - pervade 
the political and social commentaries written by officials and scholars of 
the early nineteenth century. Their efforts to alter this course did not, how¬ 
ever, assume the momentum or the self-consciousness of a restoration. 
The people seeking to change existing institutions or practices did not 
constitute a reform party or even regard themselves as reformers. Their 
efforts were sporadic and confined to limited spheres. Their success was 
only fleeting, if success was achieved at all. 

Contemporaries frequently explained what was happening in their 
society in terms of the dichotomy of ‘public’ {kun£) and ‘private’ [ssu). 
In their view, the proper realm of public interest, controlled by the govern¬ 
ment, was shrinking under encroachments from private interests. These 
included such obvious groups as the patronage networks, salt smugglers 
and sub-bureaucratic personnel (clerks and runners), who took the public 
resources of the state - tax revenues, waterworks projects, grain and salt 
distribution systems - and transformed them into sources of private profit. 
Yet the shift from public to private seems to have been more profound 
than even these observers realized. Instead of public employment, scholars 
were now turning to private employment. Instead of using conscripts, the 
canal system was hiring private labourers. In the place of effete hereditary 
soldiers, the army rolls were increasingly composed of paid militiamen. 
Tax collectors purchased their grain from private traders; grain tribute 
administrators leased boats from private shippers. 

In other words, commercialization as well as corruption, increasing 
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social complexity as well as decadence, were among the forces altering 
Chinese society and the distribution of power within it, on the brink of 
modern times. As the monarchy lost its capacity to defend its realm against 
the assertion of private interests, the role of the central government itself 
in dominating and defining the sphere of public interest was being 
irreparably damaged. 
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THE CANTON TRADE AND 
THE OPIUM WAR 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRADE 

The essence of the Canton system by which China’s European trade was 
regulated from 1760 to 1834 was hierarchic subordination: first, of the 
foreign traders to the licensed Chinese monopolists, known collectively 
as the ‘ Cohong ’; and second, of the Cohong members to the imperially- 
appointed superintendent of maritime customs at Canton, known to 
Westerners as the ‘Hoppo’. In legal-political terms, power was exerted 
downward in this hierarchy. The imperial officials at Canton, not only 
the Hoppo but also the governor of Kwangtung and the governor-general 
(or ‘viceroy’) of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, issued orders and regulations 
to the Cohong members and might jail or disgrace them for non-com¬ 
pliance; and they customarily refused any direct contact with the British 
East India Company’s Select Committee at Canton, preferring to transmit 
orders to them via the hong merchants. 

In economic terms, however, power was more equitably distributed 
because of a discrepancy between the formal Confucian rationale for the 
Canton system and the real interests of its participants. The system had 
grown up as an expression of China’s traditional effort to achieve stability 
in foreign relations by permitting a limited trade to those who either 
presented tribute or were quarantined at entrepots on the frontier, as the 
Russians were at Kiakhta (Mai-mai-ch’eng) and the Europeans after 1760 
at Canton. In public Ch’ing policy expressions, commercial interests were 
subordinated to political raisons d'itat. But in private, even Ch’ing em¬ 
perors viewed the Canton trade as an important source of personal profit. 
Although the Hoppo was mistaken by foreigners for a representative of 
the Board of Revenue (Hu Pu), he was actually delegated by the Imperial 
Household (Nei-wu Fu) to transmit as much as 8 5 5,000 taels of the annual 
Canton customs duties to the ruler’s privy purse.' His performance as 

■ Te-ch’ang Chang, ‘The economic role of the Imperial Household (Nei-wu-fu) in the Ch’ing 
dynasty’, 7 ^ 45 , 31.2 (Feb. 1972) 258; Preston M. Torbcrt, ‘The Ch’ing Imperial Household 
Department; a study of its organization and principal functions, 1662-1796’ (University of 
Chicago PhD dissertation, 1973) 110-12. 
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superintendent of maritime customs was judged according to his ability 
to fulfil the emperor’s private quota, and therefore depended to some 
degree upon keeping the Canton trade open. International incidents which 
threatened to close the port jeopardized the Hoppo’s fiscal duties. Simi¬ 
larly, the bankruptcy of Cohong merchants by ‘squeezing’ more money 
from them than they could afford also went against the Hoppo’s best 
interests, because the Cohong alone possessed enough trading capital to 
finance the trade. 

The Cohong’s capital came from profits earned by selling tea and textiles 
to monopoly trading organizations like the British East India Company 
(EIC). The EIC paid in part for these purchases with imported goods like 
woven cloth. But while the value of these imports averaged only $3.5 
million a year, the EIC annually exported about $7 million worth of 
Chinese goods. The $3.5 million balance was made up with American 
silver currency originally brought to China by the EIC. After 1805 the 
EIC ceased carrying silver to Canton because it could instead rely upon 
‘private merchants’ or free traders who sold mechanical instruments, 
Indian cottons and exotica from south-east Asia to the shopkeepers of 
Canton. These private merchants were forbidden by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to export their cash profits from Canton, so they simply turned the 
silver over to the EIC in return for bills of exchange which could be 
cashed in London or India. The EIC, of course, used the silver to continue 
purchasing the vast quantities of tea which it sold in England. Three 
developments altered this balanced system of economic interests: the 
increasingly private corruption of the Ch’ing customs superintendents, 
the growing credit instability of the Anglo-Chinese monopolists, and the 
rise of the free trade in opium. 


CORRUPTION AND THE CONSOO FUND 

Although the Chinese officials in charge of foreign relations profited from 
trade, they formally denied any profit motive of their own. Emperors, too, 
feigned disinterest in trading revenue while actually pressuring their Hoppos 
to secure that income for them. The emperor’s private gain was the em¬ 
pire’s public loss. For Hoppos frequently failed to meet their regular Board 
of Revenue customs quota in order to pay the emperor his ‘surplus ’ duties. 
As the eighteenth century drew to an end, this kind of private corruption 
grew apace, with each Hoppo doing all he could during his three-year term 
to line his own pockets as well. Gradually, a ‘Canton interest’ developed 
that siphoned funds from the trade into the pockets of all the officials-high 
and low - who were involved with the foreigners or the Cohong. 
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To protect themselves, the Cohong merchants or hongists in 1775 had 
set up a secret fund (known later to the EIC as the ‘ Consoo Fund i.e., a 
fund of the kung-so, ‘guild hall’, or Cohong as an entity), into which each 
member of the guild was to pay a tenth of his trade profits, to be used in 
time of need to meet the exactions of the officials. By 1780 this fund had 
become publicly known and officially established as recipient of a regular 
3 per cent levy on foreign imports, an addition to the tax structure os¬ 
tensibly to ensure repa)rment of hong debts to foreigners. 

The creation of the Consoo Fund inaugurated the last great phase of 
the Canton trade, from 1780 to 1833. The fund itself was a protective 
device of the hongists, made official in reaction to the early growth of 
private investment outside a monopoly framework. The workings of the 
fund, however, were an index of the social disorder that swept across 
China after 1796. The last years of the Ch’ien-lung period saw the first 
signs of traditional dynastic decline: high office was sold for bags of pearls, 
army registers were padded with false names, and local taxes purloined. 
After a series of floods and famines, much of central China’s peasantry was 
unsettled by the White Lotus rebels, who revolted in the Saechwan- 
Hupei border region from 1795 to 1803. This turmoil spread to Kwang- 
tung in the form of Triad Society uprisings in 1802, and pirate raids along 
the coast. Cantonese corsairs, their numbers swelled by adventurers who 
had failed to restore the Nguyen (Juan) dynasty in Tongking, actually 
besieged the Pearl River delta from 1804 to 1809.* The throne tried in 
traditional fashion to alleviate the social dislocation and famine, and pay 
the extraordinary military expenses needed to put down the rebellions. 
Officials and wealthy merchants were asked to ‘contribute’ money. In 
fact, quotas were simply assessed on each level of the officialdom, and on 
merchant guilds. The Cohong’s payments were made from the Consoo Fund. 

In 1807, for example, Consoo payments were for ‘tribute’ to the 
emperor, amounting to 55,000 taels; for imperial military campaigns, 
61,666 taels; for Yellow River flood repair and coastal piracy suppression, 
127,500 taels; for presents to ministry officials, 5,400 taels; and for clocks 
and ‘singsongs’ (music-boxes and mechanical toys which became the 
‘established vehicle of corruption between the Officer and his Superiors 
in the Capital ’),3 200,000 taels. It will never be known exactly how much 
money the hongists handed over during these years, but the EIC at least 
ascertained that the total open payments of the Consoo Fund between 1807 
and 1813 were 4,988,000 taels. Not were these assessments any protection 

* Frederic Wakeman, Jr, Strangers at the gate: social disorder in south China, 23-4; 

Lo-shu Fu, A documentary chronicle of SinchWestem relations {ii44-tS2o), 598. 

’ H. B. Morse, The chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 3.155. 
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for the wealthier members of the Cohong like Puankhequa. Personal con¬ 
tributions, up to 100,000 taels at a time, were still demanded of individuals. 


ANGLO-CHINESE MONOPOLISTS 

All of this increased the credit instability of the hongists, and the East 
India Company’s advances became, more than ever, the key to the 
monopoly trading mechanism. Every year, funds for 50 per cent of the 
next year’s tea contract, and for 90 per cent of the silk, were handed over 
to the Cantonese brokers. Since they passed on a portion of this to tea or 
silk wholesalers in order to secure the rest of the next year’s contract in 
advance, each hongist was a credit bearer. If rumours of a particular 
broker’s insolvency began circulating, then he could maintain credit with 
the inland tea and silk men only by getting more money from the English 
as a sign of their confidence in his stability. But more money meant higher 
advances, and higher advances meant giving the man a greater share in the 
following season’s contract. In accepting that share, the particular hongist 
also had to agree to take a proportionally higher amount of British 
woollens. The broker then had to try to unload the unwanted woollens on 
consignment to Canton textile hongs. That, in turn, stretched his credit 
even further, adding to the instability that kept him tied to the East India 
Company from one season to the next. By 1783 the EIC’s power over the 
trade was so great that its Select Committee realized that not even the 
Hoppo could create a price cartel against them.* Of course, none of this 
reduced the Hoppo’s power to extort money from the hongists, because 
a new kind of Anglo-Chinese monopoly system had been created. The 
EIC now invested so much money in a given merchant that it simply 
could not afford to let him go bankrupt, since it thereby lost all hope of 
seizing its ‘collateral’; the years of future tea trading which he had 
mortgaged to the EIC. Hence, the company’s practice of advances linked 
its fortunes so closely to the merchants that the Hoppo no longer could, 
or needed to, sell monopoly rights. Rather, he used the brokers as surro¬ 
gates for the English, knowing that the EIC would indirecdy pay their 
fines and duties for them. 

For all of the Select Committee’s frantic concern to resuscitate expiring 
hongists so as to keep the tea-chests coming, the East India Company 
made very little money from the trade itself, though by the 1830s the 
British government was obtaining 10 per cent of its revenue from the tea 
taxes. The EIC earnings were simply not that great. Between 1780 and 
1790 the entire profits of both the India and China trades were rather less 

^ Ibid. 2,95. 
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than £2 million - a return of only 5 per cent on the original stock. This 
of course did not include the private perquisites which made the EIC a 
source of profit to so many individuals connected with it - the private 
trade of supercargoes and EIC officers on the East Indiamen, the pay¬ 
ments to certain families who held the right to sell these ‘hereditary 
bottoms or shipping rights, to the company at high prices, and the like. 
But in any case the EIC continued in business at Canton because the com¬ 
pany ruled India, and China was the best medium of remittance for surplus 
Indian revenue needed to service the £1% million in debts engaged in 
London to pay the cost of conquering India in the first place. 

The organ of remittance was now the agency house. To keep its own 
servants from controlling private Indian trade, the East India Company 
had introduced the agency system in 1787. In 1832 its origin was described 
as follows. 

The Agency Houses were chiefly formed of gentlemen, who had been in the 
civil and military services, who finding their habits better adapted for com¬ 
mercial pursuits, obtained permission to resign their situations and engage in 
agency and mercantile business. They received the accumulation of their 
funds in the Company’s services. They lent them to others or employed them 
themselves for the purposes of commerce, they were in fact the distributors of 
capital rather than the possessors of it. They made their profits in the usual 
course of trade and by difference of interest in lending and borrowing money 
and by commission.’ 

By 1790 there were fifteen of these private trading firms in Calcutta to 
control the ‘Country trade’ within India, which had also expanded east¬ 
ward to the straits and to China. To meet the needs of the trade they set up 
banks and insurance companies, acted as agents for foreign investors, 
remitted private fortimes, financed indigo cultivation, and so forth. 
Indigo, used in the dyeing industries of Europe, was a major form of re¬ 
mittance, hampered only by the outrageous freight rates charged by the 
‘shipping interest’ which owned and ran EIC vessels. When indigo sales 
suffered a slump in 18 o i, many of these agency houses began to rely heavily 
on sending cotton and opium to Canton. 

Since the EIC monopolized tea purchases in China, the commodities 
carried from India to China by the Country trade (licensed in India by the 
Company and conducted by private firms) all had to be exchanged there 
for low-value goods like sugar or tutenague (zinc, sometimes alloyed with 

> Evidence of Mr Bracken before the Select G>mniittee of the House of Commons, 24 Match 
1832. Quoted in H. Sinha, Early European banking in India. See also Blair B. King, ‘The 
origin of the managing agency system in India’, JA 5 26.1 (Nov. 1966) 37-48; Amales 
Ttipathi, Trade and finance in the Bengal presidency, i79)-sS)}-, and Dilip Kumar Basu, ‘Asian 
merchants and Western trade: a comparative study of Calcutta and Canton 1800-1840’ 
(University of California at Berkeley PhD dissertation, 1973) 209-30. 
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The triangular trade with China 

Ix>ndon India Canton 



lead, copper, etc.), or for specie itself. Large-scale banking was therefore 
introduced to place the balance of the profits. There were three ways in 
which the EIC could use these extra gains to acquire specie or generate 
profits, which were now so necessary at Canton to maintain the volumi¬ 
nous shares and advances used in the trading system. First, one of the 
Indian presidencies could advance rupees to an agency house, which bought 
Indian cottons to sell in Canton for Spanish dollars, that were then placed 
in the EIC factory treasury minus the Country traders’ profits. Secondly, 
the Canton factory could accept specie from a Country trader in exchange 
for bills on London or Bengal. Finally, credit could be transferred ‘ in trea¬ 
sury ’: (i) if the EIC owed an advance to hongistX, (z) X could buy cotton 
or opium from Country trader Y, (5) whereupon X would transfer his EIC 
debt to y, and (4) Y would remit to London by bill of exchange on the 
Court of Directors there. 

At first glance, the Country traders seem to have resembled Chinese 
counterparts during the Ming and Ch’ing periods, who worked within the 
interstices of state monopolies. But, unlike his Chinese counterpart, the 
Country trader was indispensable. The most basic, the most fundamental, 
the most constant reason for this was simply that the English could find 
nothing manufactured in Europe which the Chinese would consume in 
quantities proportional to the gigantic English demand for tea. As a result. 
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the EIC monopoly system, by itself, was unable to finance the trade. All 
exchanges, save for the direct transport of tea, worked through the Indian 
agency house and its Canton representatives, the ‘private English’. 


THE END OF MONOPOLY 

As China and England pulled farther apart, their trading representatives 
drew closer together. By 1810, the Select Committee and the Cohong 
seemed wedded into a single Anglo-Chinese guild. Competition between 
them was irrelevant. Indeed, both sought mutual aid against the en¬ 
croachments of new English and American private traders who did their 
business outside of a monopoly system which they regarded as outdated 
and obstructive. 

In 1785, the first United States ship had reached Canton. The War of 
Independence over, their privateers out of work, and the Antilles closed 
to their vessels, the shippers of Salem, Boston and New York looked to the 
China trade with eagerness. Their small sloops and schooners first carried 
ginsengs then, after 1787, furs from Nootka. After 1806, when the seals 
and otters of the Pacific north-western coast of America were extermina¬ 
ted, sandalwood was collected from Hawaii and Fiji until it too was ex¬ 
hausted by 1830. Americans travelling around Cape Horn also began to 
sell European goods in Spanish American ports for Mexican silver, which 
was then carried to China for the purchase of tea, silk and porcelain. This 
added another two or three million dollars a year in silver supplies for the 
Canton trade, and made it possible for the volume of American exchanges 
with China to rise meteorically. American shipping rates were so cheap in 
relation to those of the EIC that the Americans could pay the tea tariffs in 
England and still undersell the Company. By 1820, all but a tiny portion of 
the Canton trade was divided between the EIC, the Country traders, and 
the Americans. 

The Americans themselves had no wish to step into EIC shoes and pay 
hongist prices raised high to fill the Consoo Fund. Rather, they looked 
for dealers outside the Cohong, especially the shopkeepers whose firms 
clustered around the Canton factories. In 1818, however, a shopkeeper 
was discovered trying to buy raw silk on his own, and the Hoppo insisted 
that henceforth the hongists, as security merchants for foreign ships, 
should guarantee all outside brokers. This played into both the Cohong’s 
and Select Committee’s hands, as most of the shopkeepers therefore moved 
back inside the city walls. Ten years later, a salt merchant tried to form a 
new foreign trading house to deal with the Americans, financed with 
capital from those same shopkeepers. When the Hoppo seemed about to 
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acquiesce in an especially large bribe from that merchant, the East India 
Company-like some seventeenth-century ‘privileged merchant’ - used 
the governor-general to ruin the combine. However, the Select Com¬ 
mittee’s appreciation of these benefits of official Chinese intervention in 
the trade was not shared by London. 

Distance gave the Court of Directors greater perspective on the sini- 
cization of their trading organization at Canton. In i8io, for example, the 
Directors discovered that 3.5 million taels had been advanced to the 
hongists. The Select Committee had always argued that such advances 
reduced the next season’s tea prices by at least 3.5 per cent. London now 
asked why so much money was tied up at Canton for this small gain, when 
the Indian Presidencies had to borrow money at 12.5 per cent interest. 
The logic was irrefutable, and by 1818 the Select Committee finally ad¬ 
mitted that the tea business was so stable that advances were no longer 
necessary.* Cash cropping had spread throughout parts of Fukien, cen¬ 
tral China and Kwangtung, where more and more farmers were respond¬ 
ing to the world demand for tea by engaging in monoculture. As a result, 
the Canton factory almost nonchalantly ceased handing the hongists 
specie when they signed the next year’s contracts. Cash was still given to 
the brokers for Consoo payments, but even this was stopped after a 
secret meeting of the Select Conamittee in March 1825. If a hongist be¬ 
came insolvent in the future, it was judged best simply to drop him to fend 
for himself. The old monopolistic Canton system was coming to an end, 
as Country traders introduced more and more capital into the city, per¬ 
mitting hongists to borrow at less usurious rates from private creditors. 
Interest rates dropped from 20 per cent per annum to 12 per cent and the 
EIC’s artificial crediting devices were no longer necessary.’ Thus, with¬ 
out great fanfare, the century-old trading connections between the Anglo- 
Chinese monopolists were severed, and the two corporations were rather 
quickly divorced. The Cohong continued to look to the future, but the 
Select Committee was aware that its time was over as a guaranteed mono¬ 
poly, and that the moment had arrived to begin pulling out. 

On 13 July 1813 parliament had abolished the EIC’s India monopoly, 
and allowed it to retain its China monopoly only for another twenty years. 
In the boom that followed India’s opening to free trade, scores of new 
agency houses were founded in Calcutta and Bombay. Many of these in¬ 
vested in the Country trade to China. The private English merchants in 
Canton had begun years before on the margin of the regular commerce, 
importing London singsongs, Middle Eastern myrrh, Madras sandal- 

* See Evelyn Sakakida Rawski, Agricultural change and the peasant economy of south China, 215-16. 
’’ Morse, Chronicles, 4.257. 
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wood, Malayan tortoiseshell and the like. Their staple had been Indian raw 
cotton, sold in competition with the Nanking crop to the weaving in¬ 
dustries of south China. Then the India boom collapsed. A world trade 
depression in 1827-8, along with the replacement of indigo by Prussian 
blue in European dyeing plants, ruined almost all the great Calcutta 
agency houses. Furthermore, the owners of the Country firms at Canton 
(many of whom were Scottish kinsmen of the Calcutta merchants) found 
the Chinese market for their own goods weak and unstable. Singapore 
had been growing so rapidly since 1819 that Canton became glutted with 
articles of the Straits’ trade. Indian cotton, once their mainstay, could no 
longer compete with Nanking musters, as the latter were now brought 
south to Kwangtung by junk instead of overland, lowering the transport 
costs. Even singsongs were not selling, because the Cantonese had learned 
how to copy them. Nevertheless, the Country firms were coming to play 
such an important role in Cantonese banking that the failure of this par¬ 
ticular kind of trade did not ruin them. In addition to shipping treasure 
and engaging in the kinds of bullion brokerage described earlier, the 
private houses invented new t5rpes of exchange. After 1826, for example, 
silver dollar imports had fallen because of the drying up of the Spanish 
American source of silver supplies and the American turn towards internal 
investment.8 Merchants like Dr William Jardine, therefore, began to 
encourage Americans to sell their own United States cotton in London for 
bills on Baring Brothers, which were brought to Canton for investment. 
Jardine then credited the Americans locally and cashed the original bills 
in London, providing still another form of remittance for private investors 
in China. This kind of banking business saw the Country firms through 
the world credit crisis of the late 1820s, but it did not provide them with 
enough profit to grow rich. That happened only when the Cantonese 
private houses began to invest directly in the third great Indian export 
crop, opium. 


THE OPIUM TRADE 

Opium had been used medicinally in China since the T’ang period. In 
1620, Formosans started mixing it with tobacco and its use as an addictive 
drug spread to the south-eastern coast. Though opium imports were pro¬ 
hibited by the Ch’ing government in 1729, the Portuguese continued to 
bring in small quantities of the drug from Indian ports like Damao and 
Goa. In 1773, the EIC decided to create an opium monopoly of its own 
in eastern India, advancing money to ryots to grow Patna opium of a 

* W. E. Chcong, ‘Trade and finance in China, 1784-1834, a reappraisal’, Busintss History, 7.1 
(Jan. 1965) 41. 
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higher quality than the Portuguese Malwa opium from west India. By 1796, 
however, the Chinese were so upset about the drug that the EIC decided 
not to risk its tea monopoly by importing opium direcdy into China, 
but rather to sell it at public auctions in Calcutta to private English, who 
thenceforth did the actual peddling in the Country trade to the east of India. 
From 1800 to 1818, therefore, the traffic to China moved through Macao, 
hardly exceeding 4,000 chests per year. (A chest usually weighed 140 pounds.) 

As of 1819, however, the drug trade suddenly boomed. Competidon 
between Malwa and Patna had lowered prices, increasing consumption, 
which further increased demand. ‘Opium is like gold’, wrote an agent. 
‘I can sell it any time.’* In 1820, the scholarly Governor-General Juan 
Yiian cracked down on the traffic. Sixteen Chinese dealers were arrested 
in Macao, and one of them described the workings of the entire racket, 
complete with details of bribes to high officials. During the ensuing 
scandal, the European contraband system came full circle when the central 
depot for opium distribution was moved to that little island where the 
Portuguese had first landed in 1517: ‘da Veniaga’ - Lintin Island, in the 
waters outside the Bogue. From 1822 to 1830, the opium trade out of this 
depot took another great leap forward, reaching a high of 18,760 chests 
per year. But much of this was non-Company Malwa, bought by syndi¬ 
cates in Damao. After trying to keep the native princes in central India 
from selling to these syndicates, the EIC finally agreed in 1831 to trans¬ 
ship Malwa through Calcutta for a transit fee. Opium now flowed freely 
from all of India to Canton, and by 1836, total imports came to $18 million, 
making it the world’s most valuable single commodity trade of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Although the vast quantities of this drug were unloaded onto floating 
‘hulks’ at Lintin, fat from the supervision of Chinese officials, the drug 
had to be sold via Canton. Dozens of Chinese wholesale dealers (jao-k'ou) 
bought certificates in the city from Country firm officers, then exchanged 
these certificates at the fortified hulks for actual opium, which was carried 
away on ‘scrambling dragons’ {p’a-lmg) or ‘fast crabs’ {k’uai-hsieh)\ 
forty-oared boats, armed to the teeth, crewed by fierce Tanka rivermen. 
These fought or bribed their way inland up the river system to dry-land 
distribution points, run by gangsters and Triads. But even so efficient a 
system failed to handle all India could provide. Intent on profit, the lead¬ 
ing Country trader. Dr Jardine, decided in 1832 to send his ships north to 
sell opium directly off their decks at small coves on the Fukien and 
Chekiang coast. These heavily armed, sleek, coastal clippers thus created 
new markets, new addicts, pushing the sales of the drug ever higher. 

’ Michael Greenberg, British trade and the opening of China, 1800-1842, 118. 
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During the first decade of the nineteenth century, China had gained 
about $26,000,000 in her world balance of payments. From 1828 to 1856, 
$38,000,000 flowed out of the Middle Kingdom. It was opium that turned 
the balance, and ended by financing much of England’s further coloniza¬ 
tion of India. In 1830, the auditor-general of the East India Company de¬ 
clared that every year at least 3(14,000,000 had to be carried back from India 
to England. Most of this surplus territorial revenue was transferred first 
in the form of opium, which was sold in Canton, and then sent home as 
teas, which in turn added another £3,300,000 in tariffs for the British 
government. After centuries of trade, the West had finally found some¬ 
thing the Chinese would buy in large quantities. Moralists might feel a 
guilty twinge at the thought of the nature of this product, but was not 
the drug the staple of the Country trade ? And was not the Country trade 
in turn the epitome of those values every Anglo-Saxon of the age valued 
most highly: self-help, free trade, conunercial initiative? Thus were 
twinges ignored, moralists scorned, and doubters derided. If anything, the 
free traders felt more was due to them. Manchester was on the rise, and 
the Country traders chafed at restrictions the Select Committee almost took 
for granted. Jardine wrote to a friend: ‘The good people in England think 
of nothing connected with China but tea and the revenue derived from it, 
and to obtain these quietly will submit to any degradation.’"* But those 
days were over, were they not? In 1833, after four years of petitions, 
public lectures, rallies and lobbying, the free traders saw the abolition of 
the East India Company monopoly through parliament. China, too, was 
now open to English free trade. 

Or was it ? The battle had been won at home, but at Canton the restric¬ 
tions remained. The city still held the foreigners outside its walls, in 
thrall to its officials. And beyond Canton, just out of reach, lay the great 
internal market of China: 400 million people. Just think of it - the manu¬ 
facturers of Manchester told each other - an extra inch of cloth on every 
Chinaman’s shirt-tail, and our mills will be kept busy for decades! If 
only the barriers could be forced. If only England could find a safe 
harbour, seize an island and turn it into a protected entrepot free of 
corruption and extortion. The China trade was potentially the most im¬ 
portant in the world, argued the private merchants of Canton in a petition 
to the Commons in December 1830. It was time to place it ‘on a permanent 
and honourable basis’. The failures of the embassies of Macartney in 1793 
and Amherst in 1816 ‘will forcibly suggest to your Honourable House 
how little is to be gained in China by any refinements of diplomacy’." 
Even the EIC Select Committee, cleaning up and preparing to move out, 

Ibid. 177. >* Ibid. 178. 
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had come to feel that diplomacy’s sister, war, was the answer. Western 
and Qiinese monopolists had suffered together for over a century, but 
now that age was past. A war could be easily won, the Select Committee 
declared, and would ‘place our intercourse on a rational basis’. For, ‘the 
Chinese people are very far from inimical to the British connection. ... A 
hostile feeling has only sprung up from the jealousy of the government.’** 
Remembering how much they had shared, the supercargoes fully believed 
that the common Chinese, oppressed by magistrates and taxed by Hoppos, 
could not help but approve what internal Chinese merchants had been 
unable to carry out for centuries: the destmction of bureaucratic restraints 
on commerce, even if it meant force of arms. 

Had the English examined their own motives more carefully, they 
would have realixed how grievously they misunderstood the Chinese. 
From the days of the first Portuguese carracks, European merchants had 
been animated by profit, religion and pride of country. Mercantilism and 
nationalism had gone hand-in-hand. Now, as it turned into doctrine in the 
nineteenth century, imperialism combined both more tightly than ever. 
Trade would follow the flag. No one stopped to think that when the flag 
firully did reach Kwangtung, the Cantonese might have to choose country 
over trade. 

On the eve of the Opium War (1839-42), Ch’ing foreign policy rested 
on three long-standing assumptions: China’s superiority in warfare, her 
skill in ‘civilizing’ outsiders, and her possession of precious trading goods 
to bring foreigners to accept tributary status. All three were anachronistic, 
but the last was most out of date by 1859, because it had been suited to the 
commercial intercourse of a pre-industrial age. Once, foreign merchants 
had come just for Chinese goods. Now Western manufacturers were be¬ 
ginning to look for Chinese markets. The Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce pointed out in a memorial to the foreign secretary in February 1836 
that Canton offered an outlet for million of Indian goods a year, 
‘which enables our Indian subjects to consume our manufactures on a 
largely increased scale’.** This English reversal of the millennial supply- 
and-demand relationship between Europe and East Asia was still more 
intended than actual, but an insistent cry for the abolition of all Chinese 
barriers to Western commercial intrusion mixed smoothly with that 
nineteenth-century amalgam of Whig liberalism and Manchester enter¬ 
prise which came to be known as ‘free trade’. And its spokesmen, as 
aggressive pamphleteers and lobbyists, perfectly reflected the nationalism 
of the age, demanding in the same breath trading privileges and equal 
diplomatic intercourse. 

** Morse, Ci&rowV/f/, 4,316-17. Greenberg, 194-5. 
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THE NAPIER AFFAIR 

The Act of 1833 which abolished the East India Company monopoly also 
provided for the appointment of a British superintendent of trade in 
Canton. For this post. Lord Palmerston as foreign secretary named a 
Scottish lord, naval officer and sheep-farmer named William John Napier. 
Well-meaning but new to things Chinese, Napier was sent to Macao with 
conflicting instructions that reflected his superior’s reluctance to choose 
between war (which would disrupt the existing trade) and passive com¬ 
pliance (which would confirm the monopolistic, single-port trading policy 
of the Ch’ing). On the one hand, Napier was told that he must not en¬ 
danger Britain’s existing relations with China; but then, almost as an 
afterthought, Palmerston added that, ‘Your lordship will announce your 
arrival at Canton by letter to the Viceroy.’For decades, direct inter¬ 
course between Chinese officials and foreigners had been forbidden by the 
Canton trading regulations. Now, Palmerston was casually ordering an 
innovation which China would be certain to oppose, without preparing 
to back up the demand with force. Unaware of these implications, Napier 
arrived in Canton on 25 July, 1834, to present a letter of announcement. It 
was promptly rejected, and Governor-General Lu K’un ordered him to 
return to Macao at once. Napier refused, and Lu had the trade halted. 
When Napier still remained, the governor-general ordered the trading 
factories to be blockaded and cut off from supplies. Napier then dis¬ 
obeyed Palmerston’s orders by commanding two warships to fight their 
way up the Pearl River, and by sending off to India for troops. In the 
meantime, Lu K’un blocked up the river, assembled sixty-eight war 
junks, and secured the emperor’s permission to use force. Napier, weak 
with malaria, held out against the embargo and blockade for seventeen 
days. When he finally lost the support of his own merchants, he backed 
down and left ignominiously for Macao. There he died of fever on 
II October. 

The Napier affair had two major consequences. It convinced Ch’ing 
officials that the English traders were helpless hostages to a bold blockade 
of the factories, and it also made Napier’s successors realize the folly of 
challenging the Canton system without contingency plans for war. The 
next chief superintendent, Mr John Francis Davis, announced to Palmer- 
stonthathewouldpursue ‘absolute silence and quiescence’ pending further 
instructions.'* However, this quiescent policy did not please the Country 
traders in Canton, and after enduring three months of their carping 

'♦ H. B. Morse, The international relatione of the Chinese empire, vol. i. The period of conflict, iS}4- 
iSio (London, 1910), izi. •> Ibid. 146. 
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criticism of his ‘spinelessness’, Davis resigned. His successor served 
quiedy throughout 1835 and 1836 waiting for instructions that never 
came. He had only one thought - keep the trade going even if this meant 
accepting all its restrictions. 

The powerful free trade lobby wanted much more. Since the abolition 
of the EIC monopoly, trade had increased in dollar value, but largely be¬ 
cause Cantonese prices were soaring.The English traders were having a 
hard enough time underselling the mills of Lowell, Massachusetts - not 
to speak of having to pay higher and higher prices for Chinese goods. This 
inflation was a sign of Western trading weakness, for the abolidon of the 
English monopoly really meant the end of effective corporate bargaining 
power and credit devices which had kept prices down. Furthermore, the 
free traders soon discovered that hongists were secretly sacrificing 7 per 
cent on English piece goods for the sake of ready cash. While this was 
clear warning of an impending credit crisis (the bankruptcy cases of 
1836), it also revealed another consequence of the abolition of the EIC 
monopoly. No longer was there a single collecdve group of English 
company representatives concerned with protecting individual hongists 
from the levies of the Hoppo. Free trade therefore removed an important 
prop from Chinese mercandlism and thereby threw the Canton system 
entirely out of order. In effect, laissez-faire on one side required correspond¬ 
ing dissolution of restraints on the other to restore the functional balance 
of the trade. 

This was realized, but the Country traders’ chief conviction was that 
markets were being shut to them, that they were prey to the whims of 
extortionate officials, and that Napier and the British flag had been insulted. 
It was the last, of course, that they used in public campaigns and petitions 
to convince their countrymen of the righteousness of their struggle. The 
arguments for war were first stridently sounded in the Canton Kegister-, 
and, by 1835, James Matheson had carried these cries back to England. 
At first, he got little sympathy from the foreign office, then imder the 
Duke of Wellington. But the Whigs were soon back in power again, and 
Matheson found a readier ear in Lord Palmerston. The new foreign 
secretary had the Manchester and Liverpool mill-owners to contend with, 
while the thought of a more forceful China policy clearly suited his own 
sense of flamboyance. He was not naive enough to believe that this could 
be foisted off on an English public which was evangelistically sensitized 
to the evils of the opium trade unless a casus belli were provided by the 

The value of total imports carried by American and English ships increased from i8)z to 

1837 by 64 per cent to a value of $37.7 million. Exports, on the same basis, increased by 79 

per cent to $34.9 million. Silk prices rose approximately 25 per cent; and tea, 55 pet cent. 
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Qiinese. However, he could press a bit harder, and thus he was amenable 
to the offer of Captain Charles Elliot - once of the Royal Navy and at that 
time assistant superintendent in Macao - to pursue a policy somewhere 
between Napier’s obduracy and Davis’s passivity. On 15 June 1836, 
Palmerston named Elliot superintendent. Six months later that appoint¬ 
ment reached Macao.*’ 

Elliot was one of those fortunate individuals who are usually able to 
believe that a ‘reasonable’ solution can be found for even the most 
difficult problems. Unfortunately, this optimism was not sustained by 
attention to detail, nor by the kind of patience for niceties which is often 
required for successful diplomacy. His instructions ordered him, like 
Napier, to cease using the petitionary form of address; but because Lu 
K’un had been replaced as governor-general by the apparently more con¬ 
cessive Teng T’ing-chen, Elliot felt it worthwhile to play by Chinese rules 
for the sake of communication. After submitting a deferential ‘petition’, 
he was therefore recognized by Teng as superintendent and allowed to 
proceed to Canton. Elliot was delighted until Palmerston scolded him. The 
foreign secretary correctly supposed protocol to be the essence of the 
tribute system, and so harshly forbade the use of the petition for inter¬ 
governmental communication. Teng T’ing-chen, in turn, could not yield. 
As he told the emperor: ‘If I suffer them to proceed on an equal standing 
with the provincial officials, that will mean to allow the barbarian nation 
to rival the Celestial Empire.’'* 

Elliot hoped to break the deadlock with a military dimarche. Without 
precise instructions, Rear-Admiral Maitland arrived with two British 
warships from the Indian fleet in July 1838. Elliot waited for some sign 
to confirm his hope that this minor show of force was going to transform 
Chinese attitudes. Teng was naturally alarmed by Maitland’s presence; 
and when a minor incident occurred, he permitted one of his colonels in 
the water forces to apologize formally to the English admiral. This was 
enough for Elliot, and the English ships left for India in early October. 

Elliot now believed he had accomplished something, but no one else 
was fooled. The Chinese felt that they had called the English bluff, while 
the Country traders knew that a mere visit of the fleet would never bring 
about the war they wanted. As early as 1833, they had understood that His 
Majesty’s government would not go to war as long as revenues from the 
China trade continued to flow in. Only if opium - the monetary catalyst 

It took about eight months for dispatches to come full circle between Canton and London. 

After 1841, when steam vessels and the ‘overland’ route from Aletcandria to Suez were used, 

it took from two to three months one way. 

Translated in Pin-chia Kuo, A critical study of the first Angla-Cbinese war, with documents, 
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of the English-Indian-Qiinese trade - were curtailed, would Palmerston 
have to make that decision which the free traders awaited so eagerly. The 
initiative, therefore, rested with the Chinese authorities who had already 
begun to suppress the drug traffic with some vigour. 


THE OPIUM DEBATE 

By 1836 about 1,820 tons of opium came into China every year. Addiction 
seemed to increase from day to day. The degree of addiction has never 
been estimated accurately because there are no reliable figures on how 
much opium an average smoker used per day. In 1836 foreigners esti¬ 
mated that there were about 12.5 million smokers. In 1881 a more careful 
check by Sir Robert Hart put the figure at 2 million smokers, or about 
0.63 per cent of the population. Most contemporaries felt this figure was 
far too low. In his own careful study, Jonathan Spence takes a 10 per cent 
smoking population as a reasonable figure for the late 1880s. Perhaps 
3-5 per cent were heavy smokers, giving an 1890 figure of 15 million 
opium addicts.’® 

Back in 1820 the foreign affairs expert Pao Shih-ch’en had claimed that 
the city of Soochow had 100,000 addicts. Now, in 1838, Lin Tse-hsii 
was insisting that at least i per cent of China’s population used the drug. 
But the figures these literati cited were not as important as the appearance 
of ubiquitous opium smoking. In urban centres or along the routes of 
trade and in densely-populated river deltas, its existence could not be 
ignored. Since addiction was costly, it went with leisure time and extra 
income. Therefore, it was usually found among wealthy members of the 
gentry, officials of the central government (some said one-fifth were 
addicts), yamen clerks (Lin Tse-hsii estimated a four-fifths addiction rate) 
and soldiers. While the court was terrified at the thought that the entire 
government was rotten with addiction, it was also alarmed by the econo¬ 
mic consequences of the increasing export of bulk silver (sycee). China 
had a roughly bi-metallic currency system in which 1,000 copper cash were 
legally supposed to exchange for one silver tael; but the price of silver was 
gradually rising, so that by 1838 it took about 1,650 copper cash to buy 
one tael. Because land taxes were usually paid in copper but assessed and 
transmitted to the central government in silver, farmers therefore had to 
pay increasingly higher taxes without any growth of income for the state. 

There were purely domestic reasons for this changing ratio of exchange. 
For example, declining production of Yunnanese copper mines had forced 

Jonathan Spence, ‘Opium smoking in Ch’ing China’, in Frederic Wakcman, Jr and Carolyn 
Grant, eds. Conflict and control in late imperial C.bina^ *43”73* 
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the government to mint cheaper coins. This debasement and correspond¬ 
ing devaluation created a demand for more units of cash, so that during 
the first three decades of the nineteenth century, eight times as many 
coins were minted annually as in the early eighteenth century. In response 
to Gresham’s law, silver was thereby driven out of circulation, which 
increased the demand for it and hence its value. But even though this 
debasement of the intrinsic value of copper currency completely accounts 
for the loss in its exchange value, the discrepancy was blamed by Ch’ing 
officials entirely on China’s adverse balance of silver payments caused by 
the trade in opium. This economic concern was compounded with other 
arguments. Opium, for example, was viewed as an agent of barbarian 
aggression, a ‘moral poison’ which debased people’s minds. Like ‘heretical 
religion’ it dissolved the proper social relationships (Jun-lt) which dis¬ 
tinguished man from the beasts, and Chinese from barbarians. If people 
continued to sink ever deeper into the selfish languor of the addict, argued 
the censor Yiian Yii-lin in 1836: ‘Fathers would no longer be able to 
admonish their wives; masters would no longer be able to restrain their 
servants; and teachers would no longer be able to train their pupils. . . . 
It would mean the end of the life of the people and the destruction of the 
soul of the nation.’^' 

Furthermore, traffic in the drug brought officials into contact with 
gangsters, and debased public office. This was especially true of Kwang- 
tung, where a special patrol fleet to catch opium-runners had been estab¬ 
lished in 1826. Within a short time these junks were allowing the smugg¬ 
lers’ ‘fast crabs’ to slip past them for fees of 36,000 taels a month. The 
patrols were therefore abolished in 1832, then revived five years later 
when Teng T’ing-chen was trying his best to curtail smuggling. The 
trouble was that these naval patrols attracted any unscrupulous officer 
with an eye for a quick profit. Even the commander of the fleet, Rear- 
Admiral Han Shao-ch’ing, conveyed opium for a percentage of the gains. 
The great merchant houses of Canton were also implicated. They did try 
to keep from becoming too closely involved in drug for fear it would 
jeopardize their legal business, but in the end it mattered little. So many 
traders were engaged in the traffic - Fukienese wholesalers, Cantonese 
cloth pedlars, Shansi bankers - that all were indiscriminately grouped 
together in official eyes. 

Beneath the surface of the public record lurks the suspicion, as yet 
undocumented, that the Canton interest, originally sustained by the port’s 

John K. Faitbank, Trade and diplomacy on the China coast, 77. Frank H. H. King, Money and 
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monopoly of Western trade, had become dependent on opium and, by 
siphoning its profits into the palace, had spread this dependence to Peking. 
The fact that corrupt interests and high moral principles so often co¬ 
exist in the world’s centres of power makes such a link-up plausible. In 
the Chia-ch’ing reign (1796-1821), the customs surplus quota of 855,000 
taels, due to the imperial household every year from Canton, was more 
than a third of the total quota (2,261,000 taels) of surplus to be collected 
by the twenty-one customs houses all over the empire. One may surmise 
that, with so many Canton officials profiting, the Hoppo would be obliged 
to get and transmit a share to the court. Moreover, from the early days 
of Ch’ing trade, the mercantile elements of the south-east had been 
closely linked with coastal criminals. This association had become attenu¬ 
ated as the Canton system stabilized. Now it was renewed, and Ch’ing 
officials, sent down to govern this region, became more than ever con¬ 
vinced that there was an entire network of local ‘traitors’ helping the 
barbarians to corrupt China. 

Opium had been ineffectively prohibited in the eighteenth century. 
When the Tao-kuang Emperor ascended the throne in 1820, he was 
appalled by the contravention. His indignation was shared by Juan Yiian, 
then governor-general of the Liang-Kuang, who had driven the opium 
smugglers out of Macao to Lintin Island. Throughout the 1820s, how¬ 
ever, reports continued to come in of the drug’s spread; open sales in 
Peking itself, opium divans in Shansi province, smuggling near Shanghai, 
even the hills of Anhwei red with poppies. By 1830 the emperor had also 
become aware of the rising cost of silver south of the Yangtze, and the 
following year he ordered that opium imports via Canton be stopped by 
arresting the smugglers, and that native cultivation be suppressed by re¬ 
invigorating the pao-chia system and rewarding informers. *3 Neither tactic 
succeeded in diminishing the attraction of extraordinary profits, and by 
1836 it was clear that ‘strict’ enforcement of existing laws was not stem¬ 
ming the spread of the drug. Therefore, on 17 May of that year, an official 
at Peking, Hsii Nai-chi, boldly suggested that prohibition was not the 
answer. If one ignored the moral question, then loss of silver bullion was 
the real problem, and that could be prevented by legalizing the opium 
trade for barter. The emperor promptly asked other high officials to 


** Te<h’ang Chang, ‘The economic role of the Imperial Household in the Ch’ing dynasty’, 
258. 
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discuss the question and sat back to listen to the debate which was to go 
on, in one form or another, for the next two years. 

The first question was legalization. There were two bodies of opinion. 
The Legalizers argued that ‘idealistic’ enforcement of the ban was im¬ 
practical, unless the emperor was willing to rule by terror. Continued 
prohibition would simply engender official corruption. Far better to come 
to grips with reality, obtain the drug by barter and place it under the 
monopoly control of the Hoppo. In that way, state revenue would be in¬ 
creased considerably. This last point did appeal to the Tao-kuang Em¬ 
peror, who was a notorious economizer; but he also consciously modelled 
himself on sage rulers of the past and was very conscious of his moral 
responsibilities. Hence, he was even more susceptible to the opposing 
argument of the Moralists, that infraction of a law was no reason for its 
annulment. The times might be bad, but that was all the more reason for a 
bold effort at moral regeneration. If opium were legalized, on the other 
hand, everyone would start smoking it. 

The emperor agreed with the Moralists and ordered his officials in 
Canton to enforce the laws more energetically against native smugglers and 
dealers. This campaign succeeded better than Peking realized. By January 
1837 traffic was almost at a standstill and throughout that year as many as 
two thousand dealers were arrested as the provincial judge, Wang Ch’ing- 
lien, went about closing down divans. In fact, the drug was actually a 
glut in the hands of the Country traders and its price dropped radically. 
But the foreign community, in spite of the deportation of one of their 
number for smuggling, still believed that the Chinese were somehow not 
entirely serious and would recognize the fiscal soundness of legalization. 
Above all, they continued to feel reasonably immune from arrest. While 
this immunity was the crux of the problem, its dimensions were changed 
entirely by the Tao-kuang Emperor’s understandable suspicion of the 
optimistic reports emanating from Canton, and by his impatience for a 
final, a total solution. On 2 June 1858, another Peking official, Huang 
Chiieh-tzu, provoked the second stage of the opium debate, over methods 
of eradication, when he asked the emperor to decree the death sentence for 
addicts. So far, only traffickers and cultivators had been pimished. This 
was not enough, Huang argued. As long as there was a demand, im- 
scrupulous people would strive to meet it. Therefore, that demand must 
be extinguished, even if it meant deaths by the thousands or millions. 

This time the Moralists were answered by Pao-hsing, the Tartar-general 
(Manchu general) of Mukden. How, he asked, do you actually find out 
who the smokers are ? The only ones to benefit from a law like this would 
be yamen policemen and clerks, who could use it to extort money from 
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hapless innocents, or as a way of settling old scores. No, the ones to be 
attacked were still the dealers and smugglers, for they were the key to the 
problem. Existing laws should be enforced carefully instead of issuing 
new and dreadfully severe ones. This was reasonable advice, but the 
emperor knew that ever since 1820 the smugglers had supposedly been 
arrested, yet the drug had continued to pour into China. It was easy to 
talk of enforcement, but something else had to be devised to make sure it 
was carried out. On the other hand, the Moralists’ advice did appear 
radical, for it meant state intervention at the lowest level of society. That 
not only smacked of Legalism; it also meant putting a powerful weapon 
in the hands of sub-officials who could not be counted on to use it wisely. 
Was there no one then who could provide a reasonable solution ? 

In answer, another voice was heard on 10 July 1838: that of Lin Tse-hsii, 
governor-general of Hupei and Hunan. Descended from a prominent 
Foochow line which had fallen on to hard times, Lin already had an out¬ 
standing government career record. In 1804, at the age of nineteen, he had 
acquired his first higher degree. Then, five years as a governor’s secretary 
were followed by three more years as a Hanlin compiler in the capital. 
After that came routine promotions at a slightly faster pace than normal 
in recognition of his vigorous efficiency: provincial examiner, censor, 
circuit intendaiit, salt commissioner, provincial judge, provincial treasurer, 
conservancy director and so forth, until - at the relatively young age of 
forty-seven - he was made a governor. Within five years he had risen to 
governor-general. His record was absolutely clean. In 1838 Lin Tse-hsii 
had had no experience in dealing with the West; he glowed with the con¬ 
fidence of a man who had never made a serious mistake in his life. Within 
his own context, he was a deeply ethical man with a strong sense of 
worldly mission. This was partly inspired by his immersion in the most 
serious intellectual circles of the empire. At the capital, he and the famous 
political theorist, Wei Yiian, had organized a literary club with several 
other scholars who were all heavily influenced by the ‘Modern text’ 
(chin-wen) school of Confucianism (see above, p. 131). 

The Modern text school went back to Han times, when there had been 
a harsh controversy over the reliability of the extant Confucian texts. One 
group of scholars insisted that the canon written down in the ‘modem’ 
script of the day was the true version of the classics. Another school 
believed the authentic texts to be those uncovered in a wall near Con¬ 
fucius’s birthplace and written in the ‘ancient’ style. The latter movement 
eventually prevailed, partly because the Modern text commentators 
championed the Kmg-yang commentary to the Spring and autumn annals, 
which was a much more utopian interpretation of Confucian thought than 
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the more mundane Tso commentary. The controversy, which was as impor¬ 
tant to the development of Confucian thought as the Arian heresies were 
to medieval Catholic doctrine, died down by the third century ad. The' 
Modern text glosses remained immured until the eighteenth century, 
when they were revived by a philologist named Chuang Ts’un-yii. A 
once-removed disciple of his, named Kung Tzu-chen, continued to ex¬ 
pound the textual doctrines of the school during the Opium War period; 
and Kung, a close friend of Lin Tse-hsii, was a member of those same 
progressive literary circles that were beginning to sense the deadening 
weight of orthodox Ch’eng-Chu Confucianism on the Ch’ing empire. 
Dimly felt at first, to be boldly expressed by K’ang Yu-wei in the 1890s, 
was the emotional need for moral engagement - not in the ‘ empty ’ 
speculation of Sung metaphysics, nor in the dry pedantry of the Han 
School of Ch’ing philology, but in the day-to-day world of governance. 
Commitment was called for, and along with it, adaptability to changing 
times. Sanction for this adaptability was found by Modern text thinkers 
in the classical notion of ‘harmonizing with the times’ (ho-shih'), which 
occurred often enough in the canon to make credible their theory that 
Confucius himself believed one should use the ancient only in a modern 
context. Past models were not to be slavishly followed, but rather modi¬ 
fied for current use by the tactic of ‘citing the past to reform the system* 
(t'o-ku kai-chih). 

For Lin Tse-hsu, this notion made it much easier to conceive of using 
Western learning and weaponry to defend Chinese culture. But he was 
even more deeply influenced by the inexpressible mixture of mysticism 
and moralism which pervades Modern text writing. If the ‘gentleman’, 
the Cultivated or Superior Man, perceives the moral intent of Heaven 
correctly, then he can act opporttmely to summon the awesome energy of 
Heaven’s Way, of the cosmos itself, to wreak miracles. The sage, in short, 
is the agent of Heaven. Thus, we read in Wei Yiian’s writings: 

A bamboo sprout can break through solid ground and in less than ten days 
attain its stature. A lotus leaf is born in the water and overnight can grow 
several inches. Both utilize the Void. Indeed, the power of the Void, of space, 
can hold up Heaven and bear the Earth. Earth yields to water, water to fire, 
and fire to the wind. Thus, the emptier something is, the stronger it may be. 
Is not the Superior Man’s learning, in its emptiness, like this ?... First the 
Yin, then the Yang, that is the Way of Heaven - and the sage always helps 
Yang in order to repress Yin. First public order, then disorder; that, too, is the 
Way of Heaven - and the sage must extirpate disorder in order to return to the 
just way. How can he then be possibly at variance with Heaven’s Way ?’*♦ 

There is always a gap between secular thought and action, between the 
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student of philosophy in his speculative mood and that same person 
writing out a routine memorial. But Lin Tse-hsii let more show through 
than most. Remarkably well-integrated for his times, he later found faith 
in the belief that Heaven was on his side during the war with the English; 
just as months before then, he had used this same moral zeal to convert 
the Tao-kuang Emperor to his schemes of opium reform. 

By 1838 the monarch was angered by his officials' irresolution and 
frustrated by the inconclusiveness of the debate. What he wanted was a 
lucid weighing of both sides of the question, followed by decisive action; 
and this was precisely what he saw in Lin Tse-hsii’s 10 July memorial, 
which cut right through the centre of the argument. On the one side, Lin 
agreed with Pao-hsing. Death was an extraordinarily brutal punishment 
for opium smoking. But, after all, the drug was an extraordinary danger 
to the health of the body politic. Because the drug-taker was a morally-ill 
individual, it was not right to execute him for breaking the law. However, 
it was right to terrorize him into giving up his habit by threatening him 
with death. ‘To get rid of the habit of smoking is not a difficult task; what 
is difficult is to reform the mind. If we want to reform that mind which 
constandy tends to neglect the law, how can we refrain from promulgat¬ 
ing laws that will threaten the mind?’*® Until this moment no one had 
discussed the psychology of addiction not the problem of rehabilitation. 
Lin stressed both. He realized, for example, that in spite of the threat of 
execution, habitual smokers would keep puttingoff the torment of quitting 
until it was too late. Therefore, the addict had to be helped out by the 
state, Sanatoriums would be opened, and the year between the promulga¬ 
tion of the death sentence and its execudon would be divided into four 
phases with increasingly harsher penalties. At the same time, the cam¬ 
paign against traffickers in the south should be intensified. For, in spite of 
addiction elsewhere, the key point remained Canton. Foreign smugglers 
there should be treated no differently than native ones. They were, after 
all, behind the evil. It was time to stop dealing with them so tenderly and 
to bring them truly under Chinese jurisdiction. 

This multifaceted programme promised results, and Lin was shortly 
invited to the capital. There he was granted an unusually high total of 
nineteen personal audiences with the emperor. On 31 December 1838, 
Lin was named imperial commissioner. An edict gave the emperor’s 
reasons for this extraordinary appointment: 

Yesterday We issued a decree particularly entrusting the Governor-General of the 
Hu-kuang, Lin Tse-hsii, with the mission of hurrying to Kwangtung province 
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to investigate and manage maritime affairs. He has furthermore been appointed 
Imperial Commissioner for Frontier Defence, and all of the water forces of that 
province are thereby united under his command. After Lin Tse-hsii reaches 
Kwangtung, he must reverendy obey Our order to exert all his strength to 
resolve this matter by clearing up the source of this fraud. This does not only 
refer to that province’s opium brokers and fast crabs, or its opium houses, 
warehouses, divans and other glaring aspects of corruption. It also means that 
he must, according to the place and circumstances, radically sever the trunk 
from the roots. 

These were sweeping instrucdons. They could b? interpreted to mean 
that Lin was empowered to involve China in warlike actions if necessary. 
Undoubtedly his ruler and he discussed that possibility, though they were 
unaccustomed to the notion of ‘going to war’ in the modern sense of a 
formal declaration of hostilities. They thought of the English more as 
recalcitrant rebels, whom Lin was going south to manage and pacify. If 
circumstances demanded it, he would resort to force, but this was not to 
be desired. As he explained to the emperor in September 1839, ‘Opium 
must be completely suppressed, while risks should be avoided which 
might give rise to hostilities on this frontier.’^^ And a sure way to avoid 
those risks was flexibly to combine the carrot and the stick, ‘leniency and 
rigour’. This, like his analysis of opium addiction, rested on psychological 
principles. The foreigners could be frightened into acquiescence by a 
proper display of the moral supremacy of the Ch’ing empire. In both 
senses, therefore. Commissioner Lin’s great strength in the emperor’s 
eyes was his confident conception of opium eradication as a campaign of 
moral suasion using psychological techniques. Exactly how this was to be 
done was not spelled out by his ruler. The Tao-kuang Emperor was 
approving the man as much as the policy, and Lin would be judged 
by his results like any other imperial commissioner. Of these results, 
Lin had no doubts at all. Moral rectitude, decisive and unhesitating 
action, would awe the English as easily as it awed native opium dealers. 
‘War’ was never the question. 

SEIZURE AT CANTON 

Even before arriving in Kwangtung, Lin Tse-hsii ordered the arrest of 
seventeen Cantonese offenders, and the investigation of yamen personnel 
implicated in the traffic. Like most high officials, the imperial commis¬ 
sioner was deeply convinced that Canton was a cesspit of corruption and 

Cb'ou-pan i-wu sbib-mo (A complete account of the management of barbarian affairs), Tao- 
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Map 7. The Pearl River delta and estuary in the nineteenth century 


crime. The hongists were simply slightly wealthier smugglers than most. 
Therefore, after a fast, sixty-day trip from the capital, he moved into the 
Yiieh-hua Academy, and turned directly to local scholar-officials for help 
in what he expected to be a strenuous campaign against all of the racketeer¬ 
ing interests of the city. From the moment he arrived until the end of his 
tenure, he unhesitatingly used those Cantonese gentry to try to extirpate 
opium consumption. There were dangers in this, because permitting a 
village notable to establish an opium suppression committee with powers 
of arrest meant putting a great deal of power in hands which were not 
easily controlled. Hence, there were many cases of false arrest and 
harassment as vengeful neighbours informed on each other, and lineages 
slandered competing clans for the sake of old vendettas or disputed 
property claims. All of this Lin had foreseen in his famous July memorial, 
but he then explained that these were necessary evils which had to be 
endured for the sake of curing a much more dangerous social malady. 
What he did not seem to realize was that it also subtly disturbed the 
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balance of power in rural Kwangtung between magistrates and local 
notables, who now began to assume police powers on their own. This 
appropriation of judicial and military authority was not to become blatant 
until the 1850s, but by then it would be too late to keep overweening 
power out of the gentry’s grasp. Nevertheless, for all of this feverish 
activity, these detentions, arrests and seizures. Commissioner Lin did not 
succeed in eradicating the opium habit. Indeed, the attack on native 
smokers soon lost immediate relevance as the other phase of his pro¬ 
gramme - the assault on foreign dealers - ran into difficulties. 

Lin’s early effort to cut off the import of the drug was expressed in two 
decisions: first, to use the hongists in their capacity as security mer¬ 
chants (in effect, native hostages) to ‘control’ the foreigners; and, second, 
to single out and detain the key figure behind the traffic on the English 
side. Lin thus personalized the conflict between China and the West. 
On 18 March 1839 he took his first step by informing the hong merchants 
that they had three days to persuade the foreigners to turn over their 
opium stocks to the Chinese government and sign bonds promising never 
to handle the drug again. Otherwise, one or two of the hongists would be 
executed, and the rest lose all their property. This was a familiar tactic to 
the Europeans, who cynically suspected duplicity on the part of the 
hongists. At length, on the chance that Lin was really serious, the foreign 
community agreed to a token surrender of 1,056 chests. But Lin Tse-hsii 
had now come to believe that the key supplier he sought was Lancelot 
Dent, head of the second largest Country firm and president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce. On 22 March, therefore, Lin issued an order for 
Dent’s arrest and seized two Chinese merchants as hostages to be de¬ 
capitated in the Englishman’s stead unless he turned himself over to the 
local authorities. 

News of this quickly reached Captain Elliot at Macao, who immediately 
assumed the worst. If this was not war, he felt, then it was ‘at least its 
immediate and inevitable preliminary’.^* Ordering his available warships 
to move to Hong Kong and prepare for hostilities, he left Macao on 2 3 
March with a small escort and dramatically arrived the next day at the 
Canton factories just in time to endure Napier’s punishment: a Chinese 
trade embargo, labour boycott and blockade of the factories, which was 
to hold 350 foreigners in thrall for the next forty-seven days. Elliot, for 
all his courage, was now in a desperate situation. His overriding concern 
was for the survival of those under his charge, and it was not difficult to 
imagine that the thousands of Chinese troops cordoned around the 
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factories were preparing to massacre them all while he stood by helplessly 
- his ships and his few troops far out of reach. Thus on 26 March, when 
Lin made it clear that the English would be released whenever he got his 
opium, Elliot was positively relieved. The next day, he commanded all the 
Country traders to surrender their stocks of the drug to him. The mer¬ 
chants were delighted. Because of the arrest of traffickers, not a chest of 
opium had been sold in Canton during the previous five months. Since 
Elliot had promised that Her Majesty’s government would stand good for 
the cost of the drug (how this was later to infuriate Palmerston!), the 
English merchants pledged him even more than they had in stock: 
20,283 chests, valued at $9 million. By 5 May Commissioner Lin had al¬ 
ready begun to destroy part of this stock and was sufficiently convinced of 
British good faith to lift the blockade, allowing the foreigners to leave 
Canton if they wished. 

THE TREND TOWARDS WAR 

Lin Tse-hsii was buoyant with success. The barbarians, ‘trembling in 
awe’, had become obedient once again. Every manifestation of this sub¬ 
servience was reported to the emperor. As Lin sat in his shaded pavilion 
and supervised the daily destmction of huge quantities of drug in sea¬ 
water ponds filled with lime, he watched every foreign curiosity-seeker. 
A doffed hat, a rueful shake of a foreigner’s head, was taken as absolute 
evidence of ‘willingness to submit’. The barbarians, like misled Chinese 
peasant rebels, would defer respectfully to the decisive, righteous be¬ 
haviour of an imperially-appointed official. 

However, these signs of deference had to be transformed into more 
definite guarantees, and for this Lin put greatest stock in the signing of 
bonds. If a foreigner did sign, and smuggled thereafter, then he could 
expect to be executed. The bond, in other words, was designed to bring 
the barbarians under acknowledged Chinese jurisdiction. Yet at the same time, 
Palmerstonian foreign policy contended that an Englishman, no matter 
where, no matter what the circumstances, could expect the protection of 
his own government from arbitrary foreign prosecution. The issue, 
therefore, was extraterritoriality. Lin himself realized this when he asked 
Elliot: ‘How can you bring the laws of your nation with you to the 
Celestial Empire ? But for each British merchant it was not so much the 
abstract principle of jurisdiction as the actual fear of personal arrest that 
kept him from signing. Since the Country traders dared not yield, they 
could not afford to remain in Canton lest Lin suddenly decide to blockade 
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them again. Accordingly, Elliot asked Macao for sanctuary. The Por¬ 
tuguese governor had little love for the English and no wish to become 
embroiled with Commissioner Lin; but he finally did give in to Elliot’s 
life-andideath arguments. By 4 July the entire English community had 
moved t'o Macao. Lin Tse-hsii was not at first dismayed by this. Trade, ks 
always, would bring them back, and then they would have to sign the 
bonds. In the meantime, he arranged and rearranged his books, wrote 
poetry, practised calligraphy, and kept his journal up to date. The entry 
for 12 July 1839 reads: ‘Sudden changes from fine to rain. Wrote a poem 
using the same rhymes as the governor-general in a poem of his. Heard 
that at Kowloon point sailors from a foreign ship beat up some Chinese 
peasants and killed one of them. Sent a deputy to make inquiries.’ 3 ® 
This laconic notation marked the opening of the Lin Wei-hsi murder 
case. 

Five days earlier a mob of English seamen had gone on a drunken spree 
at a little village called Chien-sha-tsui, where they sacked a temple and 
beat several Chinese farmers with sticks. One of the peasants, Lin Wei-hsi, 
had died the day after from a heavy blow across the chest. The guilty 
party should be punished, but who among the many sailors had killed 
him ? And would the charge be homicide or manslaughter ? These ques¬ 
tions of individual responsibility bothered the English; but Lin argued 
firmly to Elliot that: ‘If the principle that a life is not to be paid for with 
a life is once admitted, what is it going to lead to ? If an Englishman kills 
an Englishman or if some other national, say a Chinese, does so, am I to 
believe that Elliot would not demand a life to pay for a life ? If Elliot 
really maintains that, after going twice to the scene of the murder and 
spending day after day investigating the crime, he still does not know who 
committed it, then all I can say is, a wooden dummy would have done 
better, and it is absurd for him to go on calling himself an official.’Ji 
By Chinese magisterial standards Elliot was clearly incompetent, but at 
least he was doing his own duty to protect regulars of the Royal Navy. In 
fact, his actions were entirely dictated by precedent. The Lin Wei-hsi 
murder case was only another instance of the continuing conflict over 
criminal jurisdiction between Chinese and Westerners. 

Contrary to Western ideas of the time, Chinese law was remarkably 
humane. Premeditated murder was punished with decapitation, homicide 
with strangling, manslaughter with demand for compensation, and 
killing in self-defence not at all. However, European factors and Chinese 
authorities could seldom agree whether a death in an affray was homicide 
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or manslaughter. The Chinese usually insisted it was the former. Inci¬ 
dentally, in the early nineteenth century, stealing over one shilling in 
England was punished with death.^^ However, Chinese assignment of 
guilt was often arbitrary by European standards. In 1784, for example, a 
salute fired by the Country ship. Lady Hughes^ accidentally killed a Chinese 
bystander. It was impossible to tell which gunner had delivered the fatal 
charge, but the Chinese had to have a culprit so that the crime would not 
go unpunished. To them, the act was far more important than the motive, 
just as redressing a wrong was more important than punishing the per¬ 
petrator. What sounded like lex talionis in the ‘life for a life’ doctrine, was 
the desire to restore the ethical balance of a just reign by exchanging the 
victim’s injured spirit for the culprit’s life. Consequently, when the 
supercargo of the Lady Hughes could not produce the guilty gunner, he 
was seized as ‘forfeit’ instead. Eventually a hapless gunner was turned 
over to the Chinese and executed. The same kind of thing happened again 
in 1821 to an unwitting Italian crewman (Terranova) aboard an American 
ship, so that by the 1830s, Westerners were determined not to surrender 
a man to the local authorities unless he had already been tried by his own 
people and clearly proved guilty of homicide. 

The Lin Wei-hsi case not only symbolized the extraterritorial issue, but 
also became a major irritant, fretting the tensions of that hot summer in 
1839 when the English and Chinese regarded each other suspiciously 
across the Macao barriers. In the end, no murderer was surrendered, and 
Lin became concerned that as long as the English could remain com¬ 
fortably in Macao, they would keep on resisting him both over this and 
over the bond issue. He therefore carried his factory-boycott tactics one 
step further on 15 August by cutting Macao off from produce and 
supplies, while simultaneously moving two thousand extra troops into 
the adjoining district city of Hsiang-shan. The Portuguese buckled quickly, 
ordering the English out; and on 24 August, Elliot and his countrymen 
took to their ships and anchored across the bay near Hong Kong. Now 
Lin felt he could successfully use the coastal exclusion methods of the 
early Ch’ing. ‘No doubt’, he told the emperor on 27 August, ‘they have 
on their ships a certain stock of dried provisions, but they will very soon 
find themselves without the heavy, greasy meat dishes for which they 
have such a passion. Moreover, the mere fact that they will be prevented 
from going ashore and getting fresh water is enough by itself to give power 
of life and death over them.’^s To keep the English from landing for pro¬ 
visions, water troops and newly recruited naval militia were cordoned 

See Randle R. Edwards, Harvard PhD dissertation in preparation. 

Translated in Waley, Opium V'ar, 64-5. 
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along the shoreline. As supplies ran low, Elliot grew desperate. On 4 
September, he took a small fleet to Kowloon and told the Qi’ing junk 
commander there that if provisions were not handed over in thirty minutes, 
he would sink his fleet. When the deadline passed, he opened fire and 
routed the Chinese squadron. 

These were the first shots of what was sdll an undeclared war but, as 
Elliot waited for instructions from England, they did not give Lin pause. 
Not only were the details of the engagement unclear, but the Chinese 
commissioner also felt sure that a few English merchants would be 
willing to submit to signing the bonds for the sake of renewed commerce. 
Elliot himself had realized from the beginning that the mere principle of 
extraterritoriality might seem less important to merchants than their 
profits - especially if their competitors, the Americans, picked up their 
annual tea contracts. Therefore, he had begged the United States mer¬ 
chants to leave Canton along with the English in the name of their future 
common interest. Robert Bennett Forbes, the leading North American 
trader, had answered in turn that, ‘I had not come to China for health or 
pleasure, and that I should remain at my post as long as I could sell a 
yard of goods or buy a pound of tea.... We Yankees had no Queen to 
guarantee our losses .’34 Once the British were out of the city, the Ameri¬ 
cans earned windfall profits. Hearing of this from the Hong Kong anchor¬ 
age, English merchants whose hands were clean of opium began to fidget 
at Elliot’s embargo. Finally, just after the Kowloon incident, the con¬ 
signee of the Thomas Coutts bolted from the English ranks to sign an 
opium bond. In short order the 'Rjoyal Saxon, loaded with rice from Java, 
decided to follow suit. 

To Lin this was clear evidence that Elliot alone protected the crooked 
opium interests. Lin thus wrote and circulated an open letter to Queen 
Victoria, morally adjuring her to stop the opium trade, in the belief that 
the home government had been beguiled and misled by Captain Elliot.^* 
Now, as he had predicted, the test of the profit-seeking English who were 
not part of the smugglers’ gang would return to Canton and submit to 
official control. There still remained the murder case, but that could easily 
be cleared up by sending Admiral Kuan T’ien-p’ei’s men to board one of 
the merchant ships anchored at Hong Kong and seize a foreigner at ran¬ 
dom as hostage for the teal criminal harboured by Elliot. As Kuan’s 
flotilla of twenty-nine imperial war junks began to assemble for this raid 
at Ch’uan-pi (Chuenpi) near the opening of the Bogue, Elliot assumed 

Cited in Hsin-pao Chang, Commissioner Un, 206. 

No copies seem ever to have reached the Queen. See Hsin-pao Chang, Commissioner Lin, 135; 
translation in Ssu-yu Teng and John K. Fairbank, China’s response to the West, 24-7. 
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they were preparing to attack all of the fifty-odd trading vessels moored 
under his flag. Therefore, he sailed upriver on 3 November 1839, to 
perse the Chinese fleet. Just as the two lines of warships swung into con¬ 
frontation, the Kqyal Saxon unwittingly and coincidentally sailed past on 
its way to Canton. To enforce the embargo, HMS Volage promptly put a 
shot across the merchant ship’s bow. Admiral Kuan then intervened, 
perhaps even to protect the Rjoyal Saxon, and Elliot’s guns were turned on 
the junks. After a short and withering barrage which destroyed four of the 
Chinese ships, Kuan’s fleet scattered and sailed away, ending what came 
to be known as the Battle of Chuenpi. 

However, war was still not formally declared by either side. The em¬ 
peror was told of the naval engagement but not the defeat, which con¬ 
vinced him that there was no longer any point arguing about peasant 
murderers or opium bonds. Rather, it was time to cease dealing with these 
troublesome British altogether and expel them forever from China. There 
was no question that this could easily be done because his own Com¬ 
missioner Lin had explained to him that the barbarian warships were too 
large to sail within the rivers of China and that their soldiers could not 
fight ashore. ‘Furthermore, besides guns, the barbarian soldiers do not 
know how to use fists or swords. Also their legs are firmly bound 
with cloth, and consequently it is extremely inconvenient for them to 
stretch. Should they come on land, it is apparent that they can do still 
less. Therefore, what is called their power can be controlled without diffi- 
culty.’ 3 <> 

In truth, the English were overwhelmingly superior. Their base in 
India provided ready troops and supplies, and on the China coast they 
had the newest weapons of the day, shallow-draught iron steamers like 
the Nemesis, which could easily turn its guns on upriver towns. Their field 
artillery was accurate, intense and deadly. The infantry’s smooth-bore 
flintlocks, already far more efficient than Chinese matchlocks, were being 
replaced at that time by percussion-lock muskets. Even their tactics were 
better. The Chinese, once geniuses at siege warfare, consistently held fixed 
coastal fortress positions with artillery riveted in place to face massed 
frontal attacks. Time and time again, all that the English had to do was to 
land under supporting naval fire, and attack from the flank with the 
disciplined precision of close-order drill in order to seize the emplace¬ 
ments or break the enemy line. 

In contrast, the armies of the Chinese empire were undermanned and 
badly trained. Forces drawn from the twenty-four Manchu, Chinese and 
Mongol Banners were stationed as idle garrison troops at strategic points 

Kuo, F/r/Z Anglo-Cbimse 251. 
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throughout the country under the command of Manchu generals (‘Tartar- 
generals’). Meantime the Chinese Army of the Green Standard (descended 
organizationally from the Shensi and Fengtien units which had conquered 
most of China in the seventeenth century), though divided into land and 
water troops under provincial conunanders-in-chief, existed in full 
strength only on paper. Registers were padded with false names, market¬ 
place coolies hastily recruited to pass muster, and periodic military exer¬ 
cises held, of great pomp and little circumstance, emphasizing sword drill 
formalized into operatic dances. Whenever a major campaign was 
launched, disparate units under jealous local commanders had to be 
brought together imder a single marshal, who was often a civilian with no 
way of knowing the peculiarities of the troops he led. In actual battle the 
brigades were as likely as not to desert and ravage the countryside, 
striking more fear into civilian hearts than into the enemy. 

During the war there were to be various attempts to remedy these 
weaknesses. One was to recruit local militia. Lin Tse-hsii especially em¬ 
phasized this solution in Kwangtung, characteristically believing that the 
popular ‘zeal’ of these local braves could almost by itself defeat any 
enemy.37 In order to save on military costs, the emperor extended the 
recruitment of these militia to the other coastal provinces in the summer 
of 1840; but many of the irregulars were former bandits, salt smugglers or 
rural hoodlums who used their militia rank to prey on local villages. 
Another remedy for military impotence in the face of Western gunboats 
and cannon was to turn to the mysterious techniques of Taoist magic and 
Chinese temple boxing. For instance, masters of the martial arts, who 
claimed they could stay underwater for ten hours without breathing, 
were hired to lie on river bottoms and bote holes in British hulls.^® And, 
in the same desperate search for extraordinary methods, a few Chinese 
even tried to adopt Western military weapons and tactics. Lin Tse-hsii 
bought several hundred guns from Europeans as well as a foreign vessel 
which was used in war games, and he also had Western news items trans¬ 
lated so as to gauge enemy intentions.^’ However, most officials of the 
period self-consciously regarded this kind of experimentation as a treache¬ 
rous denial of Chinese cultural supremacy. 

While the Ch’ing dynasty reacted paralytically to the first shots of the 
Opium War, news of the crisis was reaching England. Captain Elliot had 

” Lin Tse-hsii, Lin Wen-cbtmg kung cb’&m-cbi (Ojmplete works of Lin Tse-hsii), 1.3b. For 
poetry glorifying these militia, see A-Ying, comp. Ya-p’im cban-cbeng tven-bsiab rA/(Collected 
literary materials on the Opium War). 

For a discussion of some of these ‘arts’ and their possible military uses, see Lin, Lin Wen- 
cbmg kmgeb’mn-cbi, 1.22b. 

” See examples in Ch’i Ssu-ho et al. ed. Ya-p’itn cban-cbeng (The Opium War), 2.365-543. 
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tried to convince London in his dispatches that the time had come for 
‘immediate and vigorous measures’^® to legaliae opium and force Lin’s 
clique out of power. As a mirror-image of his opponent, the British 
superintendent was certain that Qimmissioner Lin alone was behind the 
crisis. A military display, Elliot mistakenly believed, could count on the 
support of the populace, thereby discredidng Lin in Peking’s eyes so that 
an accommodation could be reached with his replacement. But Palmerston 
was prepared to go much farther than this. The ‘Forward Party’ was 
growing ever more vocal among the Whigs. Dr William Jardine, the 
wealthiest trader in Canton, had returned to London in January 1839, in 
time to exploit the opium seiaure issue. As the head of a merchant dele¬ 
gation financed with a $20,000 war chest, he backed a clever pamphlet 
campaign which depicted the ‘siege in the factories’ as another Black 
Hole of Calcutta and a deadly insult to that Victorian bible. Her Majesty’s 
flag. He also was instrumental in lining up the support of three hundred 
Midlands textile firms to ask Palmerston to intervene at Canton. The 
extent of this desired intervention was outlined by Jardine in a private 
meeting with Palmerston on 26 October: a blockade of China’s ports to 
obtain reparations, an equitable commercial treaty, the opening of four 
new ports and the occupation of several islands like Hong Kong. By then, 
Palmerston needed no urging. Eight days earlier, he had already sent 
Elliot the news that an expeditionary force would reach China by the 
next March to blockade Canton and the Peiho below Peking. Jardine’s 
advice was therefore welcomed. Indeed, from then on Palmerston con¬ 
stantly consulted that merchant prince’s London branch for intelligence; 
and the later strategy of cutting China in two at the Yangtze was similarly 
inspired. For the next four months, plans continued to mature until, 
on 20 February 1840, Palmerston formally appointed two plenipotentiaries to 
head the expedition: Captain Elliot and his cousin. Admiral George 
Elliot. They were instructed to obtain ‘satisfaction’ for the factory siege, 
reparations for the opium, payment of all hong debts, abolition of the 
Cohong, expenses for the entire expedition, and security for British 
merchants which would be guaranteed by the cession of an island. To 
force the Chinese to grant all this, the country’s major ports should be 
blockaded, and Chusan (the island outside Hangchow Bay near Ningpo) 
captured and held as surety. 

Parliament had not been formally consulted. On 7 April 1840, therefore, 
the Tory opposition moved that this unjust war had been caused by the 
shortsightedness of the Queen’s current advisers. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, youngest member of the cabinet and a favourite of London 
Hsin-p^o Commfjsiofier JJfjf 190. 
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society, answered for the Whigs. The Englishmen who had been blocka¬ 
ded at Canton, he declared to the gallery: 

belonged to a country unaccustomed to defeat, to submission or to shame; to a 
country which had exacted such reparation for the wrongs to her children as 
had made the ears of all who heard it to tingle; to a country which had made the 
Bey of Algeria humble himself in the dust before her insulted consul; to a 
country which had avenged the victims of the Black Hole on the field of Plassey; 
to a country which had not degenerated since the great Protector vowed that 
he would make the name of Englishman as much respected as ever had been 
the name of Roman citiaen. They knew that, surrounded as they were by 
enemies, and separated by great oceans and continents from all help, not a 
hair of their heads would be harmed with impunity.'*' 

In short, Civis Romanus sum. To this another rising politician, the yoimg 
Tory, Gladstone, an,swered: 

A war more unjust in its origin, a war more calculated to cover this country 
with permanent disgrace, I do not know and I have not read of. The right 
honourable gendeman opposite spoke of the British flag waving in glory at 
Canton. That flag is hoisted to protect an infamous contraband traffic; and if it 
were never hoisted except as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, we should 
recoil from its sight with horror.** 

But Palmerston adroitly managed to shift the focus of the debate by 
denying that his government supported the nefarious opium traffic. He 
insisted that all they wished to do was guarantee the security of future 
trade and the safety of English cidzens. The important thing to remember 
was that Great Britain had been insulted. Withal, the Tory and-war resolu- 
don was defeated by only five votes, but that was scant consolation to the 
Ch’ing half-a-world away. 


THE FIRST PHASE OF THE WAR 

The first stage of the formal Opium War lasted from June 1840 until 
January 1841. British strategy was straightforward: bypass Canton and 
move north to take Chusan Island, then sail to the mouth of the Peiho near 
Tientsin and present a note from Palmerston to the Chinese emperor. By 
11 June, sixteen British ships of war, four armed steamers and twenty- 
eight transports carrying four thousand soldiers had assembled off Macao. 
A small force was left behind to blockade Canton, and the rest left 
immediately for Chekiang. Most Cantonese believed the English had been 
frightened off by Commissioner Lin’s new shore batteries, but on 5 July 
the Bridsh fleet reappeared off Chusan. At first the sub-prefect there 

Cited in Edgar Holt, The Opium Wars in China^ 98-9. JbiJ. 99-100. 
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thought the ships had come to trade and there was great rejoicing in the 
small port at the thought of the profits to be gained.*^ Then the British 
naval commander. Sir James Bremer, demanded the city’s surrender. 
When the Chinese brigade-general refused, Chusan was bombarded for 
nine minutes. Afterwards troops moved ashore through the shattered 
buildings and bodies to loot and occupy the town without resistance. 

Palmerston had expected the capture of Chusan to shock the Chinese 
into immediate surrender. This did not happen. Since Chusan’s garrison 
had been routed by naval artillery, the loss of the island did not destroy 
the myth that Englishmen could not fight ashore. Moreover, many first 
thought it was strictly part of a plan to open nearby Ningpo to British 
trade; for at this stage of the war the English were still narrowly viewed 
as piratical traders rather than being taken seriously as potential con¬ 
querors. However, this sense of security evaporated as soon as the fleet 
moved on towards the Peiho. By 9 August the Grand Council was thrown 
into a furore as it received reports of the ships’ progress up the coastline. 
The Tao-kuang Emperor and his closest Manchu advisers began to feel 
that the English might even be thinking of capturing Peking itself. At all 
costs they had to be removed from striking distance of the capital. There¬ 
fore, on 30 August, when the British were about to force their way past 
the Taku forts guarding the mouth of the Peiho, an envoy named Ch’i- 
shan agreed to receive the English plenipotentiaries ashore and initiate 
talks. 

The decision to negotiate was not so much a break with Lin Tse-hsii’s 
policy of ‘aweing’ the barbarians into submission, as it was a disavowal of 
Lin himself. Palmerston’s letter had so angrily attacked the commissioner 
that the court believed the English would be satisfied completely if he 
were dismissed. This was not a difficult decision to make because the 
emperor himself was furious at what he took to be Lin’s blundering. Not 
that he disagreed with his official over the need for ‘firmness’; but in 
spite of Lin’s constantly optimistic predictions that the English would not 
or could not fight, the situation in the south had suddenly slipped out of 
the imperial commissioner’s grasp. It was not ‘war’ which upset the 
monarch. It was the transference of ‘rebellious’ hostilities from a provin¬ 
cial jurisdiction to the very heart of the empire. Where now, the emperor 
wished to know, were all of Lin’s promises of a quick and easy solution 
to the opium question ? 

You speak of having stopped foreign trade, yet a moment after admit that it is 
still going on. You say you have dealt with offenders against the laws, yet admit 

Ch’i, Ya-p'ien tbtm-cbeng, 4.630. 
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that they are still at large. All this is merely an attempt to put me off with 
meaningless words. So far from doing any good, you have merely produced a 
number of fresh complications. The very thought of it infuriates me.<^ 

Lin tried to shift the blame for war to Elliot. The British superintendent, 
caught in criminal activity, had acknowledged his shame by turning the 
opium over voluntarily, then deceived his own government by saying it 
had been wrongfully sei2ed. (The emperor later had this allegation in¬ 
vestigated by Qi’i-shan, who disproved it.) War was the result, but now 
that it had finally come, he - Lin - would accept full responsibility. All 
he asked for was the commission to retake Chusan, drive the British out, 
oppose the barbarians at all costs. For, in his eyes, ‘their appetites are 
insatiable: the more they get, the more they demand, and if we do not 
overcome them by force of arms there will be no end to our troubles’.'** 
Perhaps the emperor might have privately agreed with this assessment,** 
but he could no longer believe that Lin Tse-hsii was the man for the job. 
In any case, the English were at Taku demanding the commissioner’s dis¬ 
missal. On 4 September, therefore, the emperor decreed: 

In the preceding year, the Imperial Commissioner did not fully understand the 
Holy mind of the Great Emperor and consequently failed to manage affairs 
with propriety. He is now put under trial and surely he will be punished 
severely. Therefore there is no obstacle in the way of the redress of grievances.*’ 

Lin did not leave Canton until 3 May 1841, for adjudication. On 1 July he 
was condemned to exile in Hi, near the Russian border in central Asia. 
However, he was to be recalled to high office in 1845 and to serve his 
emperor for five more years before dying a natural death. 

Any official in Lin’s position would have failed - and suffered - equally. 
Each appointment to the post of imperial commissioner during these 
years was an embodiment of the emperor’s resolve to have peace and 
order without compromise of his own terms. The history of the Opium 
War, therefore, was the repeated battering that this resolve received at 
English hands. Eventually, that will would break, but until then his 
deputies faced a contradictory demand: pacification without appeasement. 
This was Lin’s dilemma and also his successor’s tragedy. 

Ch’i-shan, the man chosen to replace Lin Tse-hsii, was a marquis of the 
Borjigit clan who held the envied governor-generalship of Chihli and 
was one of the richest men in China. A scholar of great cultivation and an 
official of noted bargaining skill, he had been the one who passed Palmer¬ 
ston’s note on to Peking. At that time, the emperor had to admit that the 

*♦ Waley, Opium War, 117. ** Ibid, 120. Also Kuo, First Anglo-Cbimse war, 266-8. 

Lin Ching-yung, L/b Tse-bsH cbuan (A biography of Lin Tse-hsu), 445. 
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English did have understandable grievances, but these were due to the 
kind of treatment they had received, not to the nature of their relations 
as such. After all, their fundamental demands were entirely out of the 
question. An island to be ceded ? That was ridiculous. New ports ? That 
was against ‘established rules’. Pay the hong debts? The government had 
nothing to do with mercantile peculation. Indemnity for opium ? It was 
contraband in the first place. Without precedents, the emperor could not 
negotiate with these unprecedented enemies. Instead, he stressed again 
and again that the major job at hand was to remove the danger, to get the 
barbarians back to Kwangtung. It was left to Ch’i-shan’s oral dexterity to 
spirit the English back south. 

Ch’i-shan himself was certainly aware of the dangers facing the empire 
and tried more than once to make the emperor understand that the nature 
of the barbarian problem had changed radically since the eighteenth 
century. Yet his appreciation was only quantitative. He saw China enter¬ 
ing one of those long periods of frequent barbarian incursions, tragically 
familiar to students of his country’s history, and felt that somehow the 
English had to be squeeaed back into a slightly new, but familiarly shaped, 
barbarian control system. For the moment, since he could not loosely 
offer concessions which the emperor forbade, he at least had to devise 
some temporary way of getting them away from Tientsin. This, as he 
stated quite plainly to the Grand Council, was to be done by flattery and 
‘soothing’, a variant of tributary methods which in fact became the first 
step towards the ‘soft’ barbarian-management {chi-mi, ‘control through a 
loose rein ’) policy of the next decade. Since it stressed the use of adroit 
compliments to forge close personal ties with barbarian negotiators and 
thereupon arouse a feeling of personal obligation, it was also an expression 
of Chinese social customs which relied upon a special sense of personal 
camaraderie {kan-cWin^ to mitigate hostile conflicts of principle between 
political or economic groups. This system was putatively applied to the 
English by Ch’i-shan and was fully developed by the later foreign policy 
expert, Ch’i-ying. In both cases, it succeeded only in postponing the 
ultimate reckoning of the conflict over ends, which was rendered all the 
more unpleasant when the English envoys realized, with jilted resent¬ 
ment, that the charming Chinese diplomats who had claimed to be their 
friends were simultaneously explaining to Peking how difficult it was to 
overcome one’s natural abhorrence of these crude and physically noxious 
foreigners in the line of duty. But for the moment it worked. On 17 
September 1840, Ch’i-shan was able to report that the English warships 
would return to Canton to complete the negotiations there. The emperor, 
delighted with the news, sent Ch’i-shan himself south by land to con- 
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summate the ‘management’. His artifice had been so successful that it 
seemed, just by itself, all that was needed to deal with the English. 

Guessing at imperial intentions, the Elliots were convinced by Qi’i- 
shan’s affability that Lin’s ‘war clique’ had been replaced by a ‘peace 
party’ of more reasonable men. They did not adequately realize that as 
soon as pressure was relieved in the north, the emperor’s alarm would 
decline and the bellicose elements at court would grow bolder. Therefore, 
the Canton round of negotiations, which were initiated in December by 
Captain Elliot (who was now the sole plenipotentiary), posed acute 
problems for Ch’i-shan. Back in Peking, younger hotheaded censors and 
some of the older conservatives were insisting on extermination of the 
English. Worst of all, a few were hinting darkly that Ch’i-shan himself was 
an appeaser, hoodwinked and perhaps even corrupted by the foreigners. 
In Canton, however, the English with all their military superiority 
were pressing for concrete concessions of which the most dangerous to 
grant was the occupation of Hong Kong. Ch’i-shan, therefore, first tried 
to make Peking realize how desperately hopeless the military defences of 
Canton were. Then, he made a terrible miscalculation. He believed that he 
could ultimately keep from handing over Hong Kong, and even get the 
English to return Chusan, in exchange for an indemnity and the opening 
of a new port like Amoy to European trade. By stressing the importance 
of not turning Chinese territory over to foreigners, he hoped to convince 
his ruler of the unimportance of mere commercial and monetary gestures 
of appeasement. However, even before he had heard from Peking (there 
was a one-month’s communication lapse between the two cities), the 
English made it quite plain that they would insist upon taking Hong Kong 
an3rway. Feeling Ch’i-shan needed a reminder of his military impotence, 
Elliot even had his forces capture the Bogue batteries on 7 January 1841. 
Ch’i-shan now desperately realized that only the Bogue forts stood between 
the English and Canton. To stave off what he believed would be a mas¬ 
sacre, he helplessly agreed to the Convention of Chuenpi on 20 January 
1841. This agreement called for the cession of Hong Kong, a $6 million 
indemnity, direct official intercourse on an equal basis, and the opening 
of the Canton trade on English terms. Elliot was triumphantly gratified. 
In his own eyes, the problem of Sino-English relations had been entirely 
solved without undue bloodshed. However, his sense of victory was 
premature. When the dispatches finally cleared, it was to turn out that 
neither government would accept the convention. 

As of early January, the Tao-kuang Emperor had already come to feel 
that the English were ‘outrageous and not amenable to reason’.^® Even if 

Ibid, 
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one were gentlemanly with these louts, they continued to hold on to their 
piratical conquests and even dared attack Kwangtung’s forts. Negotia¬ 
tions, therefore, were designed simply to exhaust them with words and 
give the government troops in the south time to re-arm for the final sub¬ 
jugation. On 6 January, he ordered four thousand reinforcements to 
Canton from neighbouring provinces; and by 30 January, had appointed 
his cousin, I-shan, to head an Army of Extermination to annihilate the 
enemy. This decision reached a flabbergasted Ch’i-shan two days after he 
had agreed to let the English occupy Hong Kong. He back-pedalled 
frantically. First he managed to persuade most of the officials at Canton to 
join him in signing a report to Peking that Canton had barely escaped 
being captured. The defending forts, protected with obsolete artillery, 
were built on islands open to attack from the rear. The vaunted ‘water 
braves’ which Lin Tse-hsii had recmited either got seasick or had to be 
bribed to fight; and the city itself was full of traitors. After all, according 
to the terms of the Convention of Chuenpi, Elliot had agreed to return 
Chusan and the Bogue batteries, and now they would have an even longer 
breathing space to prepare for the emperor’s desired ‘work of extir¬ 
pation’. But then Ch’i-shan lost the support of one of his most important 
colleagues. As gossip began to circulate among the Cantonese of the 
imperial commissioner’s having taken a huge bribe in exchange for Hong 
Kong, the governor of Kwangtung, I-liang, reported to the capital that 
Ch’i-shan had kept the cession of the island a secret from him. When that 
memorial reached the emperor on 26 February, he exploded with rage. 
‘In governing the country as the Emperor,’ he wrote, ‘I look upon every 
inch of our territory and every subject as belonging to the empire. Ch’i- 
shan usurped the power to cede Hong Kong.’^’ The convention was 
denied (though the English now held Hong Kong in fact), Ch’i-shan’s 
vast properties were confiscated, and he was taken out of Canton on 13 
March in chains. 

When he received a copy of the convention back in London, Palmerston 
decided that Elliot had completely disregarded his instructions. By capturing 
Chusan, he had been in a condition to dictate his own terms, but instead had 
exchanged that important base for the dry and rocky island of Hong Kong. 
Queen Victoria, then aged twenty-two, wrote to her cousin, Leopold of 
Belgium: ‘The Chinese business vexes us much, and Palmerston is deeply 
mortified at it. All we wanted might have been got, if it had not been for 
the unaccountably strange conduct of Charles Elliot. . . who completely 
disobeyed his instructions and tried to get the lowest terms he could.’*® 

Ibid. 284. 

Cited in Morse, InUrnational rttalims, 1.272, from L^Herj of Queen Victoria, 1.261. 
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Hence, Elliot was to be replaced by a stolid, 5 2-year-old Irishman, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, who had served for years as a political agent in Sind. His 
instructions from Palmerston® • were most explicit. After recovering 
Qiusan and being absolutely sure that those with whom he dealt had full 
powers to negotiate, he was to obtain the following concessions: opium 
compensation ($6,189,616), hong debts ($3,000,000), expeditionary costs 
(approximately $2,300,000), the opening of at least four new ports, reten¬ 
tion of Hong Kong and the cession of more islands where goods could be 
landed free of duty, British consular representation in each treaty port, 
the abolition of the Cohong, and - if at all possible - legalization of opium 
‘for the interest of the Chinese government itself’. 


THE RANSOM OF CANTON 

Although Pottinger was appointed in May 1841, he did not reach Hong 
Kong until August. In the interim, Elliot faced the force assembled by 
imperial order at Canton. Ch’i-shan had been replaced by a triumvirate: 
the emperor’s cousin, I-shan; a Manchu noble named Lung-wen; and a 
70-year-old, stone-deaf Chinese general named Yang Fang who was 
famous for having captured Jehangir in Kashgaria in 1828. Throughout 
February troops continued to pour into Canton. Redoubts were rebuilt, 
waterways dammed, local militia recruited, and the Cantonese gentry en¬ 
couraged to prepare for a patriotic defence of their city. Nevertheless, 
Yang Fang, the first to arrive in Canton, realized almost immediately how 
hopeless the military situation was. The Chinese navy had virtually dis¬ 
solved, the walls of the New City were crumbling, the newly-cast five-ton 
cannon from the Fatshan foundries had no mountings, and the troops were 
unreliable. 

All of this activity convinced Elliot that the Convention of Chuenpi 
was not being honoured. Once again, he moved his fleet upriver; and, on 
2 March, after blowing up several forts along the way, reached Canton. 
And once again the Chinese representative had to negotiate the city out 
from beneath British naval artillery. Yang Fang had no choice but to 
agree to reopen the trade, even though he dared only hint of the agree¬ 
ment in memorials to Peking. The arrival of the other bellicose members 
of the triumvirate on 14 April made this temporary truce untenable. Yang 
Fang had to go along when I-shan and Lung-wen began to prepare fire¬ 
s' Though Palmerston was replaced by Xxird Aberdeen when Peel’s ministry was voted into 
office on 8 September 1841, the demands continued in force. Aberdeen was much more 
cautious than Palmerston but he came in too late to change an established policy. Palmerston 
was back in Whitehall within the year. 

These instructions are given in full as Appendix K in Morse, International relations, 1.635-99. 
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rafts and to arm more local militia. Thus, when Elliot again saw the truce 
threatened and demanded an end to these preparations, he received no 
answer. However, on 21 May 1841, before he could act, the extirpation 
campaign was finally launched by I-shan, who sent flaming rafts downriver 
toward the English fleet anchored at Whampoa. In the ensuing battle, 
seventy-one Chinese war junks were destroyed and sixty shore batteries 
seized. Then, protected by the Nemesis, troopships moved around the city 
to land forces which occupied the northern heights just outside Canton’s 
old walls. The provincial capital below them was thereby entirely at the 
mercy of their field guns. At that point, after so many Chinese breaches of 
promise, the commanding English general, Sir Hugh Gough, felt they 
should go on immediately to occupy the city. Elliot, still believing in the 
sentimental support of the ‘unoffending populace’, wished to spare 
Canton the slaughter. “ The plenipotentiary of course prevailed. On 27 
May, a convention was signed in which the three Chinese commissioners 
and all extra-provincial troops agreed to leave the city, and a ‘ransom’ of 
$6 million was promised within the week to save Canton from destruc¬ 
tion. When this was carried out, the British returned to their ships and 
awaited the arrival of Pottinger. 

The May attack on Canton was not of immediate military significance 
for the English, but it was to carry great consequences for the Chinese. 
First, in the wake of the assault, with its looting and disorder, the normally 
rowdy local robbers and pirates of the delta became much bolder than 
before.®^ Large portions of the Liang-Kuang - especially the hilly border 
area between the two provinces - were soon almost lost to bandit gangs. 
The years from 1841 to 1850 thus saw a crescendo of social disorder that 
actually precipitated the Taiping Rebellion.*® Second, a tradition of anti- 
foreign resistance was created which profoundly affected China’s later 
relations with the West. While the English and Indian troops north of 
Canton were waiting for the Chinese authorities to fulfil the conditions of 
the ransom agreement, they despoiled some of the local temples and taped 
several women in and around the rural marketing centre of San-yiian-li. 
Such specific incitements, together with pervasive popular anxieties about 
the war, helped to transform relatively benign stereotypes about foreigners 
into xenophobic racism. The most immediate consequence of this was the 
summoning of about twenty thousand inflamed peasants by the local 
gentry during the last two days of May to try to massacre the foreign 
soldiers with hoes, mattocks, crude spears and knives. Before a serious 

Elliot to the Earl of Aberdeen, i8 November 1841, FO 17/46 and Elliot to Gough, inch 5, 

in disp. at, 24 May 1841, FO 17/46, Public Record Office, London. 

54 mSM-TK, 29.2}. 

55 Strangers at the gate: social disorder in south China, tS}9-iS6i, 117-ji. 
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Uprising occurred, the prefect of Canton ordered the gentry leaders to 
observe the truce and disperse their irregulars. The militiamen sullenly 
withdrew, convinced that they could have beaten the enemy had the 
official not intervened. Subsequent popular tales and official reports em¬ 
bellished this behef even further, to such an extent that many Chinese felt 
their country would actually have won the war if the San-yiian-li militia 
had been allowed to fight. At the time, of course, the prefect had dis¬ 
persed them because Elliot was threatening to bombard the city of Can¬ 
ton; but instead of being hailed as a saviour, he was called a cowardly 
official who had ‘ sold out his country ’. In short, helpless officials were be¬ 
coming popular scapegoats for the barbarians’ victory. 

The same sequence of events was to be repeated when the anti-foreign 
movement spread to the north during the late 1860s; too often the well- 
meaning local official was fully aware what price could be exacted by the 
European gunboat anchored in the river outside his yamen window, while 
gentry proclamations at his street-side gate blazoned his ‘treacherous’ 
protection of foreign missionaries from the vengeance of a ‘righteous’ 
popular mob. Then, as incidents grew to such a point that local officials 
could no longer be individually blamed, the dynasty was dragged into the 
accusation. The latent anti-Manchuism of some segments of the population 
made it even easier to believe that a ‘foreign’ ruling house was appeasing 
the barbarians to save its own skin at the expense of the Chinese people. 
In this sense, the San-yuan-li incident was the first in a long series of 
popular disturbances which would culminate in the anti-Manchu national¬ 
ism of the Republican revolutionary movement. 


THE FINAL PHASE OF THE WAR 

Pottinger reached Hong Kong on 10 August 1841 to direct an expedition¬ 
ary force coming via the Indian Ocean and Singapore that, by the end of 
the war, would include twenty-five ships of the line, fourteen steamers, 
nine support vessels and troopships carrying ten thousand infantry. He 
soon led the first two thousand men and part of the fleet north to the 
important Fukien port of Amoy. The commander of that region. Yen 
Po-shou, should have been eager to see them, because he had already per¬ 
suaded the emperor to spend two million taels on defences there. Fifty 
large junks, three ‘impregnable’ forts and nine thousand infantry were 
supposed to shatter the English forces as soon as they approached. When 
the expeditionary fleet anchored off Amoy’s approaches on 26 August, 
Admiral Parker did find the granite ramparts impenetrable to his shells, 
but the Chinese gunners could not keep a concerted fire going long enough 
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to prevent landing parties from taking the artillery emplacements. The 
city itself lay behind a narrow, easily defended pass which Yen had not 
thought to fortify. Instead, the British slipped through and quickly 
occupied the hills surrounding the city. The next day, they marched into 
it. Total English casualties: two dead, fifteen wounded. 

Leaving a garrison behind, the fleet moved on to Palmerston’s priority 
target, Chusan. General Gough was much more cautious here because the 
island had been heavily refortified when the Chinese took it back after 
the Convention of Chuenpi. Still, he was able to capture the city by i 
October, just three days after his first reconnoitre. Though Gough was 
wounded in the attack, only two English soldiers were killed. Now it was 
only necessary to take the nearby port of Ningpo in order to control 
completely that portion of the Chekiang coast. After capturing the fort 
at Chen-hai which guarded the river mouth, the British force moved up to 
Ningpo on 13 October. Yii-ch’ien, the imperial commissioner for military 
operations in that province, soon received the news that the city’s cannon 
had overheated and his troops had fled without resistance. About the time 
he was trying to commit suicide, the bandsmen of the Royal Irish Guards 
were playing ‘God save the Queen’ on Ningpo’s broad walls. That pleasant 
port city then became the headquarters for the expeditionary force during 
the winter as the English rested and refitted. By now, Pottinger’s plans - in¬ 
spired by Jardine’s intelligence-called for moving his ships up the Yangtze 
to cut China in two and blockade grain shipments for the capital where the 
Grand Canal crossed the Yangtze. Since most of his available forces were 
tied down to garrison duty in the four captured cities, he decided to wait 
xmtil late spring or early summer for available reinforcements to arrive 
from India. This gave the Chinese time to mount a spring counter-offensive. 

The emperor had decided that the fall of Ningpo was perhaps not such 
a stroke of misfortune after all. The barbarians were now committed to 
land warfare, which was China’s forte, and a massively organized im¬ 
perial military campaign in Chekiang could probably wipe them all out. 
Since so many of his officials had lied to him about their defeats (Yen 
Po-shou, for example, claimed to have recaptured Amoy), he felt it 
absolutely necessary to have someone in command whom he could trust. 
He therefore selected as commander-in-chief his cousin, I-ching, who was 
an excellent calligrapher and essayist, but whose military experience was 
largely confined to the directorship of the Imperial Gardens and Hunting 
Parks, and to the command of the Peking gendarmerie. I-ching’s specialty 
was planning and preparations, which he attacked enthusiastically. As soon 
as he reached Soochow, he began to organize the twelve thousand regular 
troops and thirty-three thousand militia under his command into an 
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encampment. Since he depended on local notables for provincial intelli¬ 
gence, he posted a wooden box outside his headquarters to encourage the 
gentry to drop their calling cards and offer their services. A large staff of 
fervid but inexperienced young scholars, whose studies of the classics 
were interrupted by this moment of crisis, was thus assembled, each 
officer jealously claiming the right to a personal bodyguard and other 
perquisites of rank. The chain of command, therefore, was entirely unclear, 
particularly since regular units, assembled from several provinces, refused 
to take orders from each other’s commanders. But this fragmentation was 
ignored behind the bright pennants, embroidered robes and glistening 
weapons of the army. Spirits rose among the scholars as they made the 
camp round of tea parties, banquets, and poetry contests. There was no 
question of victory. In fact, a month before the troops actually went into 
combat, a painter of repute depicted the triumphant battle scene in that 
beautiful glowing academic style of the Northern Sung. I-ching himself 
even held a scribal contest which kept him busy for days trying to decide 
which announcement of the coming victory was the best written. The 
one he finally chose included descriptions of fictitious engagements and 
citations for each unit commander. True, the emperor’s cousin did feel 
some concern about the best day for battle, but that problem was solved 
most propitiously for him one day in Hang-chou, when he consulted the 
oracles in a local temple and drew a divining slip which spoke of tiger 
omens. Obviously, therefore, the time to strike was between j and 5 a.m. 
on 10 March 1842: a tiger-hour on a tiger-day in a tiger-month during a 
tiger-year - and also, incidentally, the height of the spring rainy season. 
Thus, by the eve of battle, most of the troops who had slogged painfully 
into position over mud-filled ruts were out of reach of mired supply 
convoys and had not eaten for days. Exhausted, soaked and starving, they 
readied themselves for the offensive. 

The attack was to be three-pronged. The original battle plans, which 
included some new reinforcements, called for thirty-six thousand men to 
rush the western and southern gates of Ningpo, fifteen thousand to seize 
Chen-hai, and ten thousand marines to cross by war junks and fishing 
boats to retake Qiusan. In fact, while 60 per cent of the entire army was 
detached as bodyguards for the general staff, I-ching kept his own per¬ 
sonal reserve of three thousand men around his headquarters at Shao- 
hsing, the famous wine-making town. The remaining reserves were held 
by I-ching’s chief of staff at a bridge halfway between Ningpo and Chen- 
hai. Thus, only about four thousand men actually attacked each city, 
and even then no one wanted to be in the vanguard. By default, the frontal 
assault on Ningpo was left to seven hundred aborigines from Szechwan. 
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They were instructed to retain the element of surprise by holding their 
fire until the very last moment, but because their leaders barely spoke 
Mandarin, they understood that they were not supposed to carry guns at 
all. And so it was that these Golden River aborigines strolled into the 
land-mines of the British engineers and the howitzers of the Royal 
Irish armed only with long knives. As the English opened fire, other 
inexperienced Chinese troops were pushed on to the aborigines’ rear 
so that thousands piled up at the West Gate where blood began 
to run through the streets. The English were sickened by the 
slaughter as they mowed down line after line of the panicked Ch’ing 
infantry in the most dreadful massacre they had seen since the siege 
of Badajoz. 

In the meantime, the Chinese troops at Chen-hai were doing much 
better. They might even have taken the city if I-ching had thrown in his 
reserves. But, in a twist of irony that hardly needs pointing out, his chief- 
of-stafF commanding those reserves lay in a litter at Camel Bridge feverish¬ 
ly puffing opium, and by the time his forces were needed, had fallen into 
a comatose stupor. His officers and men fled at the first sound of cannon- 
fire. That only left the Chusan marines, many of whom had never been 
aboard a vessel at sea in their life. As soon as they left port, most became 
seasick and the commander, terrified to face the English, sailed up and 
down the coast for the next twenty days, periodically sending in false 
battle reports. Thus ended the last Chinese offensive of the war, and with 
it any real hope for an honourable peace. Thereafter, in spite of some 
gallant fighting, the Ch’ing would be entirely on the defensive against 
Pottinger’s long-planned Yangtze campaign. 

The Yangtze campaign, which lasted from 7 May to 20 August 1842, 
moved in simple stages through one of the most densely populated 
regions in all of China, teeming with millions of people whose fertile 
lands supported the richest scholasdc elite of the empire. On 18 May 
Chapu and its Manchu bannerman garrison were taken. Shanghai, un¬ 
defended, was found abandoned on 19 June. On 20 July the key Yangtze 
defence point and Manchu garrison town of Chen-chiang (Chinkiang) 
was also captured. With that, the Grand Canal was blocked, the empire 
cut in two, and Nanking - once southern capital of the Ming and a 
symbol of the realm - lay open. 

Panic and chaos had spread around the foreigners’ advance. General 
Gough tried very hard to keep his men from indiscriminate looting and 
raping. Chinese sources report that some Indian looters were shot by their 
officers. The British did have a foraging system which rewarded the 
donator of food with a placard which was put on his gate and was supposed 
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to guarantee immunity from looting. But this was usually ineffective.®* 
The troops repeatedly got out of hand, stripping city residences, con¬ 
scripting labour crews, drunkeniy violating local women. Even worse 
were the Chinese camp followers, hoodlums of the delta, who moved into 
conquered cities on the heels of the English, plundering houses bare and 
often setting them afire when their work was done. Knowing what to 
expect, many urban dwellers therefore fled in advance.to the countryside, 
leaving the garrisons behind them without any means of getting pro¬ 
visions from the cities’ now-deserted marketplaces. Soldiers without food, 
demoralized by tales of the foreign devils’ magic, then began to speculate 
about ‘traitors’ in their midst. 

For, in traditional Chinese military history, one of the standard ways to 
reduce a defended city was to bribe or convince ‘inner allies’ {nei-ying) to 
open the city gates from within. Since many officers had already accounted 
to the emperor for defeats like the fall of Ningpo by blaming it all on 
traitors, Manchu generals were disposed to believe that the English 
relied heavily on fifth-columnists. This association between foreigners and 
traitors went back to the earliest days of Sino-Western trade, and tradi¬ 
tional military lore only reinforced the belief that Europeans had particu¬ 
larly effective ways, including opium addiction, of recruiting Chinese 
allies. There was certainly evidence enough of this to satisfy Manchu 
officials who regarded Han Chinese as potentially rebellious in any case. 
It was common for the riff-raff, the underground elements of Ch’ing 
society, to attach themselves to any alternative embodiment of political 
or military authority. Moreover, through maritime commerce and the 
opium traffic, the criminals, petty merchants and secret society members 
of the port cities had become closely linked with Westerners. This was to 
become quite apparent in the Red Turban uprising around Canton during 
the mid-i850S.®7 Thus, when Pottinger made the Pomeranian missionary, 
Karl August Gutzlaff, magistrate of occupied Chusan, every unscrupulous 
individual in the city seized the opportunity to exploit this new protector 
who was unattached to any of the usual power groups (gentry clubs, 
yamen clerks and runners, established gangs) of the district.®* For 
example, Gutzlaff’s chief of police was a notorious procurer who used his 
new position to extort protection payments from the wealthy. 

News of this sort was inflated into ubiquitous rumours. Throughout 

5® See Ch’i, Ya-p’im tban-cbeng, 3.129 ff. Part of this account is also translated in Waley, Opium 
War, 186^6. 

>’ Frederic Wakeman, Jr,‘The secret societies of Kwangtung, 1800-1856’, in Jean Chesneaux, 
ed. Popular movements and secret societies in China li^o-spfo, 29-47. 

Ch’i, Ya-p'ien cbcm-cbeng, 5.427. This was by no means restricted to the nineteenth century. 
The Red and Green gangs of Shanghai in the 19ZOS had a similar relationship with the 
French chief of police in that concession. 
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the Yangtze valley, traitors were seen on all sides: junkmen, salt smugg¬ 
lers, bandits, market toughs. This had a disastrous effect on Ch'ing 
defences as military commanders began investing half their effort in 
searching out potential defectors. Worst of all was the Tartar-general at 
Chinkiang who was certain that the city’s Han traitors would fall upon 
the Manchus from the rear the minute the British attacked from the front. 
After he ordered suspicious-looking individuals to be arrested on sight, 
the inhabitants of the city began running in fear whenever they saw 
Manchu soldiers approaching. Some soldiers evidently responded by 
murdering any who fled and turning in their bodies for rewards. Similar 
reigns of terror occurred elsewhere. At Shanghai, for example, the sound 
of English gunfire was mistaken by some of the populace for a massacre 
of the city’s residents ordered by the Chinese authorities. 

For all their panic, however, the Manchus resisted with ferocity in 
actual battle. At Chapu the English were astonished by the vigour of the 
1,700 Manchu defenders, and shocked by their Rajput-like reaction to 
defeat. There and at Chinkiang (where there were 1,600 bannermen), the 
Manchu soldiers killed their own children, cut their wives’ throats to 
save them from rape, and hung themselves from the barracks’ rafters 
rather than surrender. General Gough wrote among that stench of death, 
‘I am sick at heart of war.’*’ 


defeat: the treaty of Nanking 

The failure of the spring counter-offensive had caused a major policy de¬ 
bate at the Ch’ing court. As a result, officials who had opposed Lin Tse- 
hsii’s policies were either recalled from disgrace or appointed to higher 
positions directly concerned with foreign affairs. The aged imperial clans¬ 
man I-li-pu, who had been degraded along with Ch’i-shan, was now sent 
to Chekiang. The influential Mu-chang-a, practically a premier at this 
point, was sent to Tientsin. On the other side of the fence, Wang Ting, who 
had been Lin’s major supporter at court, died in June and was said by 
some to have taken his own life. Still, the emperor could not bring him¬ 
self to make a complete about-face. All that had been drummed into him 
by his boyhood tutors, all that he understood of the policy of his ances¬ 
tors, all of the advice that was poured into his ears by the more ‘righteous’ 
elements at court, came down to one simple principle: a ‘good’ emperor 
does not yield to force. Appeasement is an abnegation of one’s moral 
responsibility to the empire and to one’s line. The history of dynasty 
after dynasty showed that conciliation of a rebel always led ultimately 

S’ Holt, Opium W'ars, 147. 
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either to conquest or to a popular loss of trust in the right of the ruling 
family to hold the throne. So had the Ming fallen, and so - feared the 
Tao-kuang Emperor - would his house fall if he failed his charge. This 
axiom of imperial policy was not changed by the Opium War, but it was 
adulterated; for there came a moment when it seemed possible, in the 
name of expediency, to set aside scruples and come to temporary terms 
with the West. What was stressed, therefore, was the immediate yes-or-no 
choice of submission. Since so much emotional energy was devoted to 
arguing this back and forth, the terms of the peace were hardly noticed. 

Even then, defeat was difficult to concede. It was always possible, for 
example, to find hope in a shift of circumstances or even resolution in 
despair. After Chapu the milit ant young censor, Su T’ing-k’uei, reported 
that the British had just been defeated by the Nepalese in India.*® For a 
while, therefore, the emperor thought of taking advantage of this to re¬ 
conquer Hong Kong. Then, as the Yangt2e campaign progressed, he grew 
to feel that even a fight to the death was better than knuckling under to 
such naked force. Hence, even as he brought clansmen like Mu-chang-a 
and I-li-pu into more prominent positions, the emperor was still dream¬ 
ing of military victory on his own terms. 

This ambivalence was represented by the duality of his appointments 
that dismal spring. On the one hand, I-ching was retained as commander 
in Chekiang to continue the war along the coast, while Ch’i-ying was 
appointed on 7 April as imperial commissioner to negotiate for peace in 
that same area. Ch’i-ying was an imperial clansman, close to the emperor, 
who had held many high posts at Peking, which incidentally added to an 
already large family fortune. A man of the world with exquisite manners, 
he could be expected to succeed at this kind of delicate diplomatic assign¬ 
ment. However, he faced two obstacles. First, there was still a strong cur¬ 
rent of opinion at court which demanded total victory. He must avoid 
Ch’i-shan’s tragic example by not getting too far ahead of Peking opinion. 
Second, he had somehow to get in touch with Pottinger, who was moving 
rapidly up the Yangtze. As soon as he heard that Shanghai had fallen, 
Ch’i-ying rushed in that direction; but the expeditionary force had already 
swept on. Finally, on 28 June one of his agents managed to speak with 
Morrison, the British interpreter, who explained to him once again that 
Pottinger would not meet with Ch’i-ying and I-li-pu because he did not 
believe that they were genuine plenipotentiaries. Nothing less than explicit 
imperial evidence of their full powers to negotiate a peace would satisfy him. 

‘I* For Su T’ing-k’uei’s biography, see Chang Ch’i-yun, ed. Cb'ing Sbib (History of the Ch’ing 
dynasty), 4589-90. Su’s memorial probably referred to the massacre of sixteen thousand 
soldiers under English command during the withdrawal from Afghanistan in January 1842. 
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Ch’i-ying’s report of this barbarian impertinence infuriated his ruler. 
For several days it actually seemed as though the emperor had decided to 
continue the war in spite of the hopeless situation along the Yangtze. 
Perhaps what finally made expediency appear more palatable were Ch’i- 
ying’s assurances that, even as Nanking was about to fall to them, these 
conquerors had no appetite for political control. Did it, after all, make 
sense to risk the loss of the empire for mere trading rights ? Appeasement 
was morally distasteful, but - as Ch’i-ying was to put it later: ‘In settling 
the barbarian affairs this time, we are governed at every hand by the 
inevitable and we concede that the policy is the least commendable. What 
we have been doing is to choose between danger and safety, not between 
right and wrong. 

This argument worked. By 15 July the Tao-kuang Emperor’s mind was 
changing; by 26 July, when news of the debacle at Chinkiang was con¬ 
firmed at Peking, he granted Ch’i-ying full powers to negotiate a treaty. 
Armed with this guarantee, Ch’i-ying rushed to avert the attack which the 
British were even then about to mount on Nanking. Waiting outside that 
city, they had heard that imperial reinforcements were being gathered to 
fight them, and had lost faith in the envoys’ pleas to wait. At dawn on 
11 August, as the assault was about to begin, a group of breathless emis¬ 
saries reached the expeditionary camps along the river bank. Ch’i-ying, 
they announced, would soon arrive and negotiate. Let the English hold 
their fire. China would meet their terms. 

In the negotiations at Nanking in the late summer of 1842, the Ch’ing 
negotiators - Ch’i-ying, I-li-pu and the local governor-general, Niu 
Chien - were essentially mediators between the British invaders and the 
court at Peking. Their task was to produce harmony by assuaging the fears 
and reassuring the pride of both sides. Ch’i-ying had first of all to main¬ 
tain harmony with his two colleagues, who had separate staffs and their 
own personal concerns. His major problem was to find emissaries who 
could talk with the British interpreters, J. R. Morrison, the son of the first 
Protestant missionary, and Charles Gutzlaff. He sent forward his emis¬ 
saries in three waves; the first were mere messengers, Chinese military 
who had carried messages before and were known to the British. To 
begin negotiations, a second type was now sent forward in the person of 
a retainer of I-li-pu named Chang Hsi. This man was a personal representa¬ 
tive, already known to the British from earlier negotiations in 1840-1, and 
essentially a talker who could try to draw the British out and fathom their 
intentions. This he did by exchanging civilities with Morrison and then 
matching threat with threat. According to Chang Hsi’s diary, Morrison 

Kuo, F/r/Z Angio-Cbimse war, 298. 
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threatened that the British would go on all the way up the Yangtze if 
necessary, while Chang Hsi countered that the emperor, if necessary, 
would arm the populace and rouse the countryside against them - ‘every 
bush will be a soldierNeither of these moves, of course, was seriously 
intended. 

The British demand for negotiators who could make serious conunit- 
ments was finally met by sending to them officials of apparent rank who 
could work out details, to the point where the principals on either side 
could finally meet and agree. To facilitate this, the Ch’ing negotiators 
found it convenient to wear insignia of rank higher than they were actually 
entitled to. The British knew enough to check the insignia but had no way 
to check their legitimacy. In similar fashion the Ch’ing envoys at Nanking 
had to manipulate and mislead their superiors in Peking. Indeed they were 
stretched thin across the cultural gap between the opposing parties. 

Thus they reported to the emperor in the first instance only the British 
demands to which the emperor had already given some measure of assent 
or consideration - an indemnity, diplomatic relations on terms of equality, 
and trade at the five ports and Hong Kong. Later they reported the British 
demand for abolition of the Cohong and the setting up of a treaty tariff 
and consuls at the ports. When they signed the Treaty of Nanking on 
board Pottinger’s vessel, HMS Cornwallis, on 29 August 1842, they still 
did not have imperial acquiescence to the opening of Foochow and the 
permanent residence of foreigners at the new trading ports. In the out¬ 
come, as we shall see, Foochow was to have no foreign trade for a decade, 
and at Canton even entrance into the city, to say nothing of residence, was 
not secured until 1858. Again, the treaty signed by the British was 
written out in Chinese with an equal raising of characters to give equality 
to England and China. But these egalitarian forms were not carried over 
into the treaty text sent to Peking. The emperor, in fact, had ordered his 
minions at Nanking not to see the British at all until their entire fleet had 
departed, but his negotiators’ main concern was to get the treaty signed 
so that the fleet would indeed depart. In this they eventually succeeded, 
but only after another month of negotiations at Nanking about the future 
shape of the treaty system. So much had to be done in the way of practical 
arrangements to carry out the new charter for foreign trade and contact 
that the two teams of negotiators agreed to work out the details of the 
tariff and regulations of trade and have them confirmed in a supplementary 
treaty at a later date. 

Thus the Treaty of Nanking was only a preliminary document that 

Ssu7yu Teng, Cbang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking, 1S42, 39 et passim. This detailed diary is 
one of the few inside accounts yet available of the Chinese side of Sino-foreign negotiations. 
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enunciated principles on which the new system was to be erected. Its 
main provisions were: (i) an indemnity of $21,000,000 to be paid in 
instalments: (2) the opening for trade of the five ports of Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai; (j) equal intercourse between officials 
of corresponding rank; (4) British consuls at each port; (5) abolition 
of the Cohong monopoly; (6) a uniformly moderate tariff to be imposed 
on both imports and exports; and (7) cession of the island of Hong 
Kong to be British territory. China’s door had finally been opened but 
the negotiators had still to arrange the terms on which the British 
could move in. 
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THE CREATION OF THE 
TREATY SYSTEM 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE TREATY SYSTEM 

The unequal treaty system was set up in China at a time when the Chinese 
common people did not participate in a national political life. In the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century they were still schooled in the traditional 
ways of Confucian culturalism: government was an affair of the emperor 
and his officials, supported by the local ^lite. A modern type of national¬ 
ism received litde expression under this old order. Instead, the Ch’ing 
regime was primarily concerned to retain the loyalty of the Chinese 
landlord-scholar ruling class and with its help to suppress any disorder or 
anti-dynastic rebellion that might arise among the rural populace. In this 
context the pacification of British rebels on the seacoast was at first a 
marginal, relatively minor problem. The Ch’ing aim in the late 1830s had 
been simply to stop an evil, the Anglo-Indo-Chinese opium trade. 

This trade, constantly supplied by the British government opium 
manufacture in India, was to have a life of more than a century, until 
given up in 1917. The most long-continued and systematic international 
crime of modern times, it provided the life-blood of the early British in¬ 
vasion of China. For the first war the leading opium traders not only 
helped Palmerston work out the aims and the strategy, they also supplied 
some of the wherewithal: opium vessels leased to the fleet, captains lent 
as pilots and other staff as translators, hospitality always available as well 
as advice and the latest intelligence, and silver from opium sales exchanged 
for bills on London to meet the army and navy expenditures. Since opium 
found Chinese distributors as rapidly as it seduced addicts, the British, 
Indian, American and other drug merchants had only to bring it to China, 
and the Chinese would do the rest without involving the British govern¬ 
ment. 

That government’s aim in the treaty settlement was a more general one, 
to get rid of the institutional structures of the tribute system. The Treaty 
of Nanking, 1842 abolished the restriction of Sino-foreign trade to Cant on 
and to the licensed Cohong monopoly there, and inaugurated state-to- 
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State diplomatic relations. Indian opium and foreign aggression had 
begun to break down the barriers of China’s exclusiveness. China having 
lost the war, the opium evil continued to grow, while the British, having 
won, tried to create new institutions for Sino-foreign contact. This they 
did during the next two decades, sometimes in concert and sometimes in 
conflict with the Ch’ing court and Chinese local oflScials, as well as with 
Frenchmen, Americans and Russians. The growth of these new institu¬ 
tions from 1842-4 to 1858-60 centred in the five early treaty ports. 

The two decades of the 1840s and 1850s constituted the first phase of a 
new order in China’s foreign relations. From the Western point of view, 
it was a creative and beginning phase in which an institutioiul structure 
was gradually worked out. Later phases saw the treaty system grow into 
a more and more important element in the Chinese state and society. 
From the modern Chinese point of view, the treaties were vehicles of 
imperialist invasion. In the succeeding generation from the 1860s to the 
1890s the treaty ports became urban centres of a Sino-foreign condomi¬ 
nium and hybrid culture, all of which had an increasing effect on China as 
a whole. In the third generation from the 1890s to the 1920s the foreign 
influences transmitted primarily through the tfeaty ports became an in¬ 
vading flood that contributed heavily to the disruption and transforma¬ 
tion of China’s traditional state and society. This period saw the emergence 
within the ports of a bourgeoisie and sprouts of liberalism. Foreign 
activity within China reached a high point. Finally, the fourth generation 
from the 1920s into the 1950s saw the treaty system first largely supplan¬ 
ted by Japanese aggression and then superseded by the Communist-led 
revolutionary order of a new day. Continuing over so crowded a century, 
the system had gone through several phases. 

The treaty system interlude in modern China thus occurred during a 
century of ‘dynastic interregnum’ when the central power of Ch’ing 
dynastic rule declined, political disorder ensued, and a new central power 
was by degrees re-established under a radically different system of party 
dictatorship. This was eventually combined with the political activation 
of the rural and urban masses and the widespread application of modern 
technology for economic growth. In this broad perspective the treaty 
century saw the onset and then the height of imperialist penetration of 
China as well as the phases of the Chinese people’s increasingly-revolution- 
ary response to it. Under the treaties, China’s sovereignty was increasingly 
impaired: with the rise of nationalism and revolution, it was by degrees 
reasserted. In this process of challenge and response, the treaty ports be¬ 
came the main foci, although at the start they were merely peripheral 
centres of coastal trade and foreign contact. The formative decades of the 
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treaty system in the 1840s and 1850s must therefore be seen as the opening 
phase in an intricate and portentous growth of foreign influence on 
Chinese life, even though this era of foreign influence, special privilege, 
domination and eventual exploitation, was itself only an interlude in the 
continuing history of the Chinese people. 

One principal task incumbent upon present-day students of mid¬ 
nineteenth-century Chinese-Western relations is to keep realistically in 
view the mid-nineteenth-century ‘West’ with which China had to deal. 
The West of that day was still primarily agricultural and from today’s 
point of view ‘undeveloped’ in respect of industry, transport, com¬ 
munications, literacy, medicine, public health and the degree of demo¬ 
cratic participation in political life. Britain, for example, had a population 
of 22 millions at mid-century. But its government and public life were 
still dominated by some 500 aristocratic families, who owned about half 
the total acreage, while some 1,500 gentry and landed commoners owned 
much of the rest. Despite the Reform Bill of 1832, Britain at mid-century 
was still a country run by this wealthy nobility who had skilfully coopted 
the new leaders of business, while rapid population growth steadily 
added to the impoverished mass of landless and voteless labourers on the 
farms and in the new city slums. 

The domestic rebellion and disorder in mid-century China seemed to be 
the exact opposite of the contemporary British progress in producing 
coal, iron, textiles, and railways. Yet in human terms of welfare and 
security, the Chinese populace before the rebellions and the British masses 
entering city and factory life, may not have been so far apart as has been 
generally assumed. The real contrast between the 400 millions of China 
and the 22 millions of Britain lay first, in the motivation of their ruling 
classes, and second, in the power available to them. 

Both the motivation and the power of the British invaders of China 
derived from British India. The leading agency houses in China had 
developed as offshoots of the older-established East India agency houses 
that proliferated in London, Bombay and Calcutta after the India trade 
was opened to them in 1813. Leaders of the British community in Hong 
Kong - Jardine, Matheson, Dent and others - came from this background 
and did their business with friends and relatives - often Scotsmen - who 
were their correspondents in the other centres of British trade. This 
entrepreneurial community not only went into banking, insurance and 
shipping but also developed its own free press and espoused the ideals of 
free trade’ a generation before its triumph in Britain with the repeal of 
the corn laws in 1846 and the navigation laws in 1849. The private traders’ 

* Michael Greenberg, British irad$ and the opening of China, iSoo-1842, ch. 6, 
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ideals were acquisitive, aggressive and sanctioned by religious faith. (As 
an opium-ship captain noted in his journal: ‘Dec. 2. Employed delivering 
briskly. No time to read my Bible.’)* 

British military power in China was, from the first, Anglo-Indian. ^ The 
war against the Afghans in 1839-42 overshadowed the war in China. 
Warfare against the Sikhs in 1845-8 continued to expand British rule in 
India. Before coming to China in 1841 Sir Henry Pottinger had received 
a baronetcy for his work in Sind, which was annexed in 1843. In short, by 
the time the British used force in China their style and values had been 
shaped by successful experience in India. They came as a ruling elite, 
superior, self-confident, often arrogant, thoroughly convinced that the 
secret of power was prestige - the reputation of having power in reserve, 
and being ready to use it when necessary. They were also accustomed to 
developing their trade by dealing with local aristocrats and finding 
collaborators among them. 

During the mid-century decades, British China policy was chiefly 
guided by Lord Palmerston, who was either foreign secretary or prime 
minister during two-thirds of the thirty-six years from 1830 to 1865.+ His 
talented energy was devoted not only to Britain’s national interest but also 
to the middle-class cause of liberal constitutionalism. In protecting the 
Ottoman Empire against Russian expansion he made use of the concert of 
Europe. While China was peripheral to his main concerns, Palmerston’s 
policy there had similar tendencies - to demand constitutional rights for 
British citizens, by force if necessary, and to act in concert with the other 
powers, always ‘convinced that right and justice were on his side’.® 

In this context of British self-confidence, the new treaty system in China 
was intended partly to foster the established interests, and partly to express 
the ideals, of Britain’s worldwide commercial expansion. Specifically, the 
British aim was to give stability and opportunity to the triangular trade 
between British India, China and the British Isles. This meant safeguard¬ 
ing the China market for Indian opium exports and the Chinese supply of 
teas and silks for London. But the instinct of the British treaty makers 
was to find security for trade (which they believed would help the spread 
of modern civilization to all peoples) in the rule of law (which they felt was 

* John K. Fairbank, Trade and diplomacj on the China coast, 69, quoting Jardine Matheson and Co. 
archives. 

’ Peter Ward Fay, The Opium War 1S40-1S42, pt 3; Jack Beeching, The Chinese Opium Wars, 
132. 

* Palmerston was foreign secretary November 1830 - December 1834, April 1835 - September 
1841 and July 1846 - December 1851. He was prime minister February 1855 - February 1858 
and June 1859-October 1865. 

> Sir Charles Webster, The foreigtt policy of Palmerston tS}0-iS4i, 792. Britain’s China policy 
has not yet been studied in its global context. 
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of universal validity and applicability). The first treaties thus emerged as a 
charter of rights primarily for merchants. 

Some of these rights were those normally accorded to foreign treaty- 
power nationals within the European state system, such as the reciprocal 
right to ‘enjoy full security and protection for their persons and property 
within the Dominions of the other’ state (Treaty of Nanking, article i); 
or the right of British subjects in China ‘to reside . . . with their families 
and establishments’ at the five ports and to trade there ‘without molesta¬ 
tion or restraint’ (article 2). These individual rights of residence and trade, 
normally expected to be granted between sovereign states in the nine¬ 
teenth century, had also been granted in general practice to foreign 
nationals in China for many centuries past, but they had not been so fully 
codified in treaties. In 1689 the Sino-Russian Treaty of Nerchinsk had pro¬ 
vided for reciprocal rights of travel and trade (article 5), but the final 
commercial settlement in the Treaty of Kiakhta in 1727 (article 4) had 
provided for a strictly-controlled and regulated trade by caravan to 
Peking or at two frontier emporia, in a manner comparable to the Canton 
system before 1842.* 

Most of the new British treaty rights projected on to the coast of China 
the ideals of free trade: that British merchants should have access to a 
free market and trade ‘with whatever persons they please’, as opposed to 
trading with an official trade monopoly (Treaty of Nanking, article 5), 
and that they should be taxed according to a ‘regular Tariff of Export and 
Import Customs and other Dues . .. publicly notified and promulgated 
for general information’ (article 10).^ In order to realize these ideals in 
practice in the coastal ports of China, the British asserted a number of 
ancillary rights which taken together constituted a system of consular 
jurisdiction over British nationals (extraterritoriality), backed by the 
presence of naval vessels. In this way a new foreign society-cum-power- 
structure gradually found lodgment and grew up on the China coast. 

One secret of the British success in China was the tacit community of 
interest between the British and Ch’ing administrators. Each side represen¬ 
ted a conquering power that had learned to rule its conquests by qualities 
of moral commitment and administrative skill. The superior moral prestige 
of the ruler of course lay at the heart of imperial Confucianism, the ideology 
of the Ch’ing state. The treaty settlement was thus a modus vivendi worked 
out between representatives of two aristocratic, British and Manchu, 
empires. In this respect Pottinger and Ch’i-ying understood each other. 

‘ Joseph Sebes, S.J., The Jesuits and the Sino-Russian Treaty of Nerchinsk [_i6Sf), 154, 285, citing 
W. Fuchs; Mark Mancall, Russia and China, their diplomatic relations to 1728, 252. 

’ On these points the Chinese and English texts of the Nanking Treaty substantially agree; see 
China, Imperial Maritime Customs, Treaties, conventions etc. between China andforeigtt states. 
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Behind Ch’i-ying’s appeasement programme of negotiation at Canton 
stood the senior grand councillor and top Manchu official at Peking, 
Mu-chang-a (1782-1856), who had emerged in the 1830s as the Tao- 
kuang Emperor’s chief minister (see page 146). They were the same age 
and very intimate. Mu-chang-a had held nearly every post of power and 
profit in Peking. He had opposed Lin Tse-hsii’s root-and-branch anti¬ 
opium policy, and stood behind the conciliatory efforts of his fellow- 
bannermen Ch’i-shan and Ch’i-ying. Like them, he knew little of the 
provinces, the real China, but kept his eyes sedulously on the Ch’ing 
dynastic interest. To deal with non-Chinese on China’s borders had been 
a Manchu speciality throughout the building of the Ch’ing empire; it 
continued to be so in the 1840s. Like tribal chieftains on China’s land 
frontiers, the British were taken into the power structure of China’s 
maritime frontier. The future growth of British power could not be fore¬ 
seen. 


THE TREATY SETTLEMENT OF I 842-4 

In the post-Nanking negotiations which worked out the details of the 
British treaty system in 1842-3, the two sides had very different aims 
within the framework of their preliminary agreement at Nanking. After 
their initial fears that Britain had territorial designs, the Ch’ing negotiators 
had become convinced that the British sought only trade, not territory, just 
as they claimed. China’s aim was therefore to appease the British with trade 
concessions but to set precise treaty-based limits to their activities and so 
keep them imder control through material inducements. This was an appli¬ 
cation of the well-established chi-mi or ‘ loose rein ’ policy so often employed 
against the barbarians of Inner Asia. It combined two things: (i) concessions 
of commerce and personal intercourse, to buy off the foreign warriors with 
trade privileges and friendship, and (2) the setting of limits, by invoking 
the rules of civilized hierarchic behaviour and China’s general cultural 
superiority. The treaties, once made, could also be invoked to set limits. 

Were these conventional tactics, designed to neutralize warlike out¬ 
siders, accompanied by any rethinking of Ch’ing policy towards the West? 
The Court record offers little new. But outside the appeasement-minded 
Ch’ing establishment, vigorous minds responded. Most notable was Wei 
Yiian, a reformer devoted to making the old administrative system work. 
Wei had already had experience seeking to reform the key sectors of grain 
transport and the salt gabelle (see page 148). He now turned his attention 
to the problem of the outer world. 

Using translated materials given to him by his friend Lin Tse-hsii in 
mid-1841, Wei Yiian organized new and old data to make an Illustrated 
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treatise on the maritime kingdoms (Hai-kno t'u-chih). He pictured the eastward 
extension of European trade and fortified ports, and its upsetting impact 
on China’s south-east Asian tributaries. This led to disorder on the China 
coast. It should be countered by inducing the Europeans to check one 
another and the Asian states to resist them. China should use Western 
weapons and training in self-defence and also build up her own maritime 
power. Completed shortly after the war, along with his companion history 
of Ch’ing military exploits {Sheng-wu chi'), Wei’s work, though often mis¬ 
informed, was a many-faceted pioneer effort to get a new focus on the 
problems posed by international trade and Western gunboats.® Though 
Wei Yiian expanded his Treatise in a last edition of 1852, his wide-ranging 
look at the world outside China was soon overshadowed. Reforms to 
help China face the Western onslaught gave way to the dynasty’s struggle 
simply to survive rebellion. 

Ch’ing negotiators in the decade after Nanking therefore used their 
traditional repertoire of tactics on a day-to-day basis with a minimum of 
intellectual creativity. They tried to keep their foreign adversaries in an 
inferior position in terminology and matters of protocol - for example, by 
granting interviews only in the demeaning environment of a warehouse 
or only with junior officials. When forced to it, they could make con¬ 
cessions only as acts of benevolence without acknowledging foreign 
rights. The representatives of the Ch’ing empire could also explain the 
impossibility of actions that might arouse overt popular opposition, a 
concept readily intelligible to the rulers of India. But the initial effort was 
to use personal friendship. 

The imperial clansman Ch’i-ying, who handled the new treaty relations 
from 1842 to 1848, had approached his task in the spirit of the ancient 
classic on the Art of War, the Sun-tv^, ‘if you know yourself and know 
your adversary, a hundred battles will be a hundred victories’. This 
pithy aphorism {chih chi, chihpi, pai chan, pai sheng) became the slogan of the 
era. As Ch’i-ying put it, ‘to control the barbarians, one must first know 
their nature. ... It is like the men who catch tigers in Kirin province. In 
their hands they have no bits of iron. They just take a leather robe and 
put it over the tiger’s head and so the tiger is caught alive. . .. Today, if 
we thoroughly know their nature, we can get hold of their minds and 
subdue their courage.’’ But Ch’i-ying’s application of this strategy was 

® On tbi-mi see Lien-sheng Yang in John K. Fairbank, ed. The Chinese aorld order, 31-5. On 
Wei Yiian, articles by Jane Kate Leonard and Peter M. Mitchell in MAS, 6.z (April 1972) 

151-204; Wang Chia<hien, W'ei Yuan tui Hsi-fang tijen-sbib cbi cb'i bai-fang ssu-bsiang. 

’ Memorial from Ch’i-ying received 19 May 1842, 1 \PSM Tao-kuang (hereafter, lOTSM-TK), 
47.22b; 2}b line 10-242 line 41. Cp. Sun-te^, 3, ‘Mou-kung’, cited in Samuel B. Griffith, 
Sun Tzu: the art of war. 
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one-dimensional. Instead of studying writings on Britain’s commercial 
expansion, he tried first to control the British headman with the bonds of 
friendship. In his correspondence with Pottinger and especially in his 
unprecedented five-day visit to Hong Kong in June 1843, the imperial 
commissioner was most ingratiating. He affected a great intimacy with 
Sir Henry, addressing him in letters as his ‘jin-t'i-mi-t’e friend’ (i.e., 
borrowing the English term in sound). He even expressed the desire to 
adopt his eldest son and secured an exchange of the portraits of their 
wives (Ch’i-ying later explained to the emperor that ‘the English bar¬ 
barians think much of women and little of men’). The virtuosity of his 
barbarian-taming is indicated in his parting communication to the British 
plenipotentiary. It reads almost like a love letter. 

We two have now been engaged in the same work for upwards of a year, and 
have alone been known to each other as men whose hearts are entirely devoted 
to their country: thus actuated by no selfish motives, influenced by no wish to 
deceive, in speaking or transacting business our hearts appear to be stamped 
with each other’s impress, so that there is nothing which we may not consult 
about; in time it may be said of us, tho’ our persons seem two yet our hearts are 
absolutely as . ... The time of parting is at hand and I know not in what 
year or in what spot I may again have the pleasure of meeting you face to face, 
the thought of which is almost insupportable.'® 

This performance by a Manchu grandee was in the great tradition of 
personal diplomacy by which a militarily weaker but culturally superior 
Chinese ruling class had often coopted and neutralized barbarian invaders. 
If Pottinger had been a Mongol, Ch’i-ying’s procedures might have 
amazed him less, for they echoed the ancient record of China’s foreign 
relations. For example, Han appeasement of the aggressive Hsiung-nu 
had used the ho-ch'in ‘peace and friendship’ policy by which China paid 
the Hsiung-nu fixed annual gifts (plus a Chinese princess for the chieftain) 
in return for a pledge to stop raiding the border. Ho-ch’in was ‘another 
type of “unequal treaty” in Chinese history’ which reappeared at times 
of China’s military weakness. When the Han succeeded in moving from 
ho-ch’in relations to the full tribute system, they ‘ required a hostage prince 
from the Hsiung-nu as a surety of their submission.’'' Ch’i-ying (Keying 
in British dispatches), having no son himself, proposed to adopt Pottin- 
ger’s and take him to Peking. Told that the boy must first finish schooling 
in England, he replied, ‘Very well, he is my adopted son from this day - 
Frederick Keying Pottinger.’'^ 

British aims in the negotiations of 1842-3 were both more simple and 

■® Ch’i-ying to Pottinger in Pottinger’s 142 of 1843, FO 17/70. 

" Ying-shih Yii, Trade and expansion in Han China, lo, 43. 

** Pottinger’s 74, 5 July 1843; 83, 19 July, FO 17/68; also Pottinger’s 142 of 1843. FO 17/70, 

cited in Fairbank, Trade and diplomacy, i.in-12. 
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concrete, and more far-reaching - to establish by treaty law a system of 
rights which would facilitate British expansion in trade and contact 
generally. The most immediate concern was with commercial oppor¬ 
tunity, just as Jardine had advocated. The treaty tariff was negotiated 
essentially between the British and the Canton interest, Howqua IV (Wu 
Ch’ung-yiieh) was active on the Chinese side, while Alexander Matheson 
headed a committee of British merchants dedicated to abolishing the old 
system. However, they lacked intimate knowledge of the actual charges on 
the trade which the hong merchants had formerly paid. The tariff was 
actually worked out by one of Jardine’s former agents (Robert Thom), 
who bargained with the Hoppo and others at Canton. The new tariff 
rates were low by almost any standard and not protective, since both 
export duties and import duties were still to be levied in the old Chinese 
fashion. The principal change was not in the rates of the old imperial 
tariff, but rather in the effort to wipe out the special fees and perquisites, 
the whole system of squeeze, which was so deeply imbedded in the Canton 
system. When it came to inland transit dues (those taxes which might be 
levied on foreign goods after they had left the treaty ports on their way 
to interior markets), the treaty provided that these should not exceed a 
certain ‘percent on the tariff value’, but since information was lacking, the 
percentage in question was finally left blank in the treaty clause. As might 
have been expected, the British were quite unable to prevent the taxation 
of their goods at points beyond the treaty ports. ‘Free trade’ could not be 
imposed upon the Chinese empire. 

The new procedures to supplant the Canton system were laid out in 
the General Regulations of Trade, published along with the tariff on 22 
July 1843: British vessels would deposit their papers with British consuls, 
who thus, in effect, would take the place of the ‘ security merchants ’ of the 
Cohong formerly responsible for each ship at Canton. The Chinese 
government would have no responsibility for its merchants’ debts. 
Meanwhile the British government provided for its consuls to have 
jurisdiction over all British subjects. This formalized the principle of 
extraterritoriality which had long been asserted against Chinese criminal 
jurisdiction at Canton. 

The Supplementary Treaty between Britain and China was signed by 
Pottinger and Ch’i-ying on 8 October 1843 Bogue (Hu-men-chai). It 
restricted British trade to the five ports, permitted residence there and 
limited travel outside. It provided for local trade between Hong Kong 
and Canton, for stationing gunboats at all the ports, for consular help in 
the prevention of smuggling, and for extraterritoriality and the extra¬ 
dition of criminals. It included a most-favoured-nation clause so that 
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later treaties with other powers would equally benefit the British. Even 
so, the Supplementary Treaty later showed several discrepancies between 
its British and Chinese versions, partly because the British interpreter, 
J. R. Morrison, had died without an adequate successor. 

The British aim was to capitalize upon their military and naval power 
to secure commercial opportunities. How this effort ran into limitations 
is indicated in the case of Hong Kong. The British hope was that this 
island, now a part of the British empire, could serve as a warehouse for 
storing British goods, from which they could penetrate the entire Chinese 
coast. For this purpose, they wanted to attract the Chinese junk trade to 
their new island harbour, and they tried to write this into the Supple¬ 
mentary Treaty. In its Chinese version, however, the treaty made it 
crystal clear that Hong Kong was foreign territory and all Chinese 
merchant vessels going there must secure passes from the Chinese customs 
houses at one of the five treaty ports. By refusing passes, the Chinese 
authorities could stifle such legal trade, and this is what they did. In 
response, the British met this Chinese non-cooperation by issuing sailing 
letters from the British authorities at Hong Kong to give protection to 
the vessels of British subjects resident there. This was a new device, 
originally created for the small craft carrying passengers and sundries 
between Canton, Hong Kong and Macao. The British unilaterally ex¬ 
panded the practice and were soon giving the use of their flag to both 
Chinese- and foreign-owned small craft registered in Hong Kong and 
plying the entire China coast. 

The main thing left out of the treaties at Nanking and the Bogue was 
opium. The British government argued that since the trade plainly could 
not be stopped by China, it should be legalized and taxed as the best way 
to regulate it. To this the Tao-kuang Emperor in conscience, of course, 
could not agree. Opium, therefore, remained unmentioned in the early 
treaties, while the opium trade got a new lease of life under a system of 
informal regulation beyond the scope of treaty law. Coastal opium stations 
where armed ‘receiving ships’ (floating drug warehouses) lay at anchor 
outside the new ports, became established in business long before the 
treaty ports were opened. By April 1843 the Shanghai authorities ‘had 
appointed an anchoring place near Wusung. . . trade was exceedingly 
brisk . . . many inferior mandarins had visited the ships’.'"* Yet Pottinger 

” The English and Chinese texts of the Supplementary Treaty, published by the Customs (see 
note 7 above) were ‘ verified from the originals in the British Legation ’ (p. xvii). This Customs 
Chinese text, when compared with the summary that received imperial approval at Peking 
(IW'SM-TK, 69.27-348, memorial and edict of 13 November 1843), shows many dis¬ 
crepancies. See in Fairbank, Trade and diplomacy, 123. 

Pottinger’s 40, 29 April 1843, quoting a correspondent ‘in no way connected with trade’, 
FO 17/67. 
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in November 1842 had prohibited British trade at the new ports until they 
were officially opened with consuls installed. The senior British naval 
officer on the still-occupied island of Chusan noted that the opium traders 
‘ hitherto have been allowed to go along the coast between this and Macao 
without port clearance and no questions ever put to them... as long as 
they . . . did not go near any of the five prohibited towns’.'s But when 
the officer found them in April 1845 outside Shanghai, which had not yet 
been officially opened to trade, he ordered them to leave within twenty- 
four hours. 

This precipitated an object lesson for observers of both countries. 
Pottinger disavowed this literal-minded naval action. The officer was 
reprimanded and recalled, as was the Shanghai taotai who had con¬ 
scientiously cooperated with him. The British navy was henceforth to 
overlook the existence of the opium trade. By 1845 there were ‘eighty 
clippers engaged in carrying opium to and from Hong Kong ’. Meanwhile, 
James Matheson instructed his chief opium-ship captain not to flaunt this 
‘victory’ over the Navy and ‘to make every effort... to please the 
mandarins, such as moving from one anchorage to another when they 
require it, and not approaching too near to their towns. The opium trade 
is now so very unpopular in England, that we cannot be too cautious in 
keeping it as quiet and as much out of the public eye as possible.’ 

As a result, the British commercial invasion of China thenceforth pro¬ 
ceeded in two channels, those of the legal trade and those of the illegal 
opium trade. Legal trade was carried on at the five new treaty ports. The 
opium trade flourished at double that number of receiving stations on the 
coast outside the ports, where two or three dozen receiving ships usually 
lay at anchor. By i860 the trade had doubled in volume, from 30,000 to 
60,000 chests imported annually. But opium traders were warned by 
Pottinger not to go north of Shanghai, evidently as the result of an in¬ 
formal agreement with the big opium houses, and probably also with the 
Ch’ing authorities. Thus the rule of law on the China coast was to be left 
standing on one leg only. Worse still, the growth of British and also 
American trade with China continued to depend on opium imports as 
the chief means of laying down funds for tea and silk exports. 

'* Capt. Charles Hope, 21 April 1843, ^ Haddington to Aberdeen, 12 August, FO 17/73. 

James Matheson to Captain McMinnies, 22 April 1845, Coast Letter Book 22/4/43, Jardine 
Matheson Archive, Cambridge; see also David Edward Owen, British opium policy in China 
and India, and Jonathan Spence, ‘Opium smoking in China’, in Frederic Waketnan, Jr and 
Carolym Grant, eds. Conflict and control in late imperial China. 
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OPENING THE TREATY PORTS 

The ports were opened under the new system only by degrees - Canton 
on 27 July 1843; Amoy, 2 November; Shanghai, 17 November; Ningpo, 
1 January 1844; and Foochow in June 1844. The American and French 
treaties signed on 3 July and 24 October, added only embellishments to 
the treaty system. 

Caleb Cushing, for the Americans, tried to get his treaty by threatening 
to go north for it; once he gave up the threat, he got his treaty at Canton. 
Having little else to do, but being a smart lawyer, he spelled out the terms 
of extraterritoriality in more definitive fashion and inserted several pro¬ 
visions that, in the absence of any American base like Hong Kong, would 
aid American participation in the coastal trade of China. In the new ports the 
Americans used a cheap, makeshift system of merchant consuls that gave 
little support to the British effort at consular enforcement of treaty 
law. *7 

Thdodose M. M. J. de Lagrend, for France, mainly devoted himself to 
the cause of Catholic missionaries and their toleration by the imperial 
regime. Ch’i-ying’s first tactic was to forestall Lagrend’s going north to 
Peking by prolonging negotiations until too late in the season. At the 
same time, Ch’i-ying recogni2ed that the French envoy needed some con¬ 
cession more than the British and Americans had already received. In 
finally agreeing to tolerate Christianity, which would revoke the Yung- 
cheng Emperor’s ban, Ch’i-ying told the French with tears in his eyes, 
‘You have induced me to make a concession . . . which . . . may cost me 
my life. ... It is up to you to save .. . and help me.’ He then tried to get 
Christianity restricted to the ports but without ultimate success.'® Imperial 
decrees of 1844 and 1846 permitted Chinese to practise Roman Catholi¬ 
cism again and restored to use certain churches confiscated in the Yung- 
cheng period. Protestant Christianity received equal toleration, but 
missionaries were not to travel inland from the treaty ports. The French 
subsequently installed consuls at Canton and Shanghai. Since little trade 
developed. Consul Montigny at Shanghai devoted himself to asserting 
the dignity of his office and the interest of France. 

The policy of Ch’i-ying in dealing with America and France was to 

” For translated documents, Earl Swisher, China’j managemmt of tbt American barbarians, 1S41- 
iS6t. On Cushing’s negotiations, E. V. Gulick, Peler Parker and the opening of China, ch. 8; 
Ting Ming-nan et a!., ' Ti-i-tz’u Ya-p’ien chan-cheng’ (The first Opium Wat), Cbung-kuo k’o- 
bsueb-yUan d-sbibyen-cbiu-so ti-san-so cbi-k’an (Bulletin of the Third Section of the Historical 
Research Institute of the Chinese Academy of Sciences), i (July 1954) 114-42, espec. 143-6. 
'* Angelus Grosse-Aschhoff, The negotiations between Cb’i-ying and Lagreni, iS44-1846, 74. The 
definitive account is Louis Tsing-sing Wei, La politique missionnaire de la France en Chine 
1842-1846, 305. 
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apply ‘impartiality’ so that both should have the same rights as the British 
through the most-favoured-nation clause and not be beholden to Britain 
for the enjoyment of equal privileges. The principal aim of his policy was 
to keep France and the United States separate from Britain in the hope 
that, in time, they might be used against her. He also saw to it that Canton 
remained the locus of China’s diplomatic contact. 

Along with this diplomacy was combined a Ch’ing programme for 
military reconstruction along the coast, including naval training, use of 
firearms, and installation of new batteries and garrisons. But the impetus 
to acquire Western arms, which Commissioner Lin had represented, 
gradually diminished, for Ch’i-ying’s programme of pacification seemed 
to work all too well. No great effort was made to build Chinese military 
power on new lines. 

In dealing with the foreigners at the new ports, Ch’i-ying’s principal 
problem was to find and appoint reliable and talented members of the 
official class who could command the trust of the court as well as the 
foreigners and at the same time be loyal to him and able to work with 
local interests. He used chiefly the subordinates who had been his aides 
at Nanking. His ablest negotiator at Canton was Huang En-t’ung, the 
principal Chinese concerned with the Supplementary Treaty, who had 
risen through the normal channels to become a salt intendant at Nanking 
and in 1842 was provincial judge and acting treasurer there. He became 
governor of Kwangtung in 1845.“ Others who had been at Nanking 
were sent to Shanghai and Ningpo with the rank of intendant (taotai). 
The new figure to emerge at Amoy was the Fukien provincial treasurer, 
later governor, Hsii Chi-yii, a scholar who began to compile from Western 
sources a new world-geography with forty-four Western-style maps, 
brief description of the oceans roundabout', Ying-huan chih lueh. A metro¬ 
politan graduate (chin-shih) of 1826, Hsu had served ten years in the 
Hanlin Academy and been favourably known to the chief architect of 
appeasement, Mu-chang-a. After serving as taotai in coastal Fukien during 
the war, Hsii was posted in the spring of 1842 as judicial commissioner to 
Canton, where he stayed for a time with his classmate (also a chin-shih 
of 1826), Huang En-t’ung. Posted back to Fukien in 1843, Hsii thereupon 
used his official contacts with foreign consuls and missionaries to acquire 
the facts about their world. Though his book of 1848 was more concise 
and accurate than Wei Yiian’s work (see page 219), it became popular only 

On the abortive naval reforms, see John L. Rawlinson, China’s struggle for naval development, 
ch. 2; Lii Shih-ch’iang, Cbung-kuo tsao-tb’i ti lun-eb'iian ching-ying, 16-38. 

Ch’en Ch’in, ‘Huang En-t’ung yu ya-p’ien chan-hou wai-chiao’ (Huang En-t’ung and 
Chinese diplomacy after the Opium War), Sbib-hsueh nien pao, 3.2 (Dec. 1940) 111-41. 
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in the i86os when its author was brought from retirement into the new 
Tsungli Yamen at Peking.** 

These men, selected for their special capacities to deal with the foreigner, 
continued at the ports to be in much the same position of mediators as the 
Ch’ing negotiators had been in at Nanking. They were men-in-between 
who ran great dangers in dealing with the foreigner at all, and in many 
cases, eventually suffered for it. Like latter-day ‘ China speciahsts ’ in the 
West, these ‘barbarian specialists’ were the men who could test out and 
develop the folklore concerning the alien culture. Chinese suppositions 
about the ‘barbarian nature’ came from a long background of Inner 
Asian experience: barbarians were naturally unpredictable, indeed, 
‘unfathomable’. This was partly because they were such greedy oppor¬ 
tunists, led hither and yon by their own materialism, and partly because 
they were naturally treacherous and deceitful, not trained to act by the 
established norms of civili2ed intercourse. Truly they had ‘the nature of 
dogs and sheep ’ {ch"iian-yang chih hsing). The British stress upon trade indi¬ 
cated a most upside-down situation - ‘barbarians consider the merchant 
important and the official unimportant. Everything they wish to under¬ 
take must first be schemed out by the crowd of merchants.’ This was 
because ‘ the whole country of England makes its living from the trade of the 
merchant crowd. Superiors and inferiors compete against each other. No one 
seeks anything but material gain.’** This crassness indicated moral under¬ 
development, but at the same time, provided a weakness whereby the British 
could be haltered and tamed (chi-mt). The first treaties were rationalized as 
a means for doing exactly this. As the British trading interest became 
better established in the treaty ports, it could be viewed as a hostage to for¬ 
tune, and sufficient Chinese pressure upon it could keep the foreigner in line- 
a sound enough theory, but wanting the necessary basis in Chinese power. 

Taming the foreign invader at the new ports seemed the more feasible 
because the Chinese oecumene had not yet been shattered intellectually. 
These outer-outer barbarians were still occasionally referred to in official 
documents as Ying ni, ‘the English rebels’, members of, but offenders 
against, the world order centred at Peking. Their further resort to violence 
would be ‘disobedience’(yiz«-/6jAw).** Indeed the treaty port system was not 
thrust de novo into the Chinese scene but actually grew out of it in the first 
instance. The new treaty provisions for residential and trading areas at 
the ports, for a consul’s jurisdiction over his nationals, and for most¬ 
favoured-nation impartiality in dealing with foreign countries, were all 

Fred W. Drake, China charts the tvorU: Hsii Chi-yii and his geography of 184S. 

** I^SM Hsien-feng (hereafter, IWSM-HF), 7.24. 

** See, e.g. Ch’i-ying’s order {eha) to local officials to sue for peace, 20 May 1842, doc. 145 in 

Sasaki Masaya, ed. A.hen senso no kenkyu, shiryo hen. 
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extensions of Chinese tradition and did not, as institutions, initially run 
counter to old custom. During the 1840s when the ports were newly 
opened, tribute missions continued to come to Peking from Korea every 
year, from Liu-ch’iu in seven different years, and from Vietnam and Siam 
each in three different years. All the tributary formalities and records were 
maintained down to the last detail, including the homage paid by Mongol 
and other dignitaries of Inner Asia through the Li-fan Yiian. The Opium 
War may figure today as a cataclysm in retrospect; it was not so recorded 
at the time. The king of Liu-ch’iu complained when a Frenchman was left 
there in 1844 and again when a British medical missionary became estab¬ 
lished there in 1847; the emperor observed that ‘France and England 
ought not to annoy our dependent countries ’. Unless it could be stopped, 
‘we certainly would be neglecting the grand idea of soothing and manag¬ 
ing the outer dependenciesBut Peking now lacked the power to assert 
this old idea. The words continued to be written down; their efficacy was 
slipping. 


THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY IN THE PORTS 

From the foreign point of view, the treaty ports formed a single expanding 
community on a new frontier, not a wild frontier of nature but a populous 
one of culture. Preceding generations of Western traders had selected 
these ports as potential points of ingress into the channels of Chinese 
commerce. Amoy and Ningpo had been well known to the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth century. During the 1840s and 1850s, however. Canton 
and Shanghai were the major ports and the three places in between re¬ 
mained mere outposts. The foreign community at Amoy in the first 
decade under the treaties remained about twenty-five persons, and those 
at Foochow and Ningpo each about a dozen. The opium receiving sta¬ 
tions, separate and outside the ports, were hardly more populous. The 
old-established centre. Canton, had some three hundred foreign residents, 
but it was the capital of two provinces and residence of many officials and 
great families, a symbol of government prestige as well as local patriotism, 
far more resistant and defensible than Shanghai. The real centre of foreign 
growth was at the mouth of the Yangtze. Shanghai in the mid-1840s had 
a population of a dozen firms and a hundred foreigners, more or less. By 
the mid-i85os it had grown to some seventy firms and over three hundred 
foreign residents, not counting families, with eight consulates and thirty- 
six Protestant missionaries.^* 

John K. Fairbank, ‘The early treaty system in the Chinese world order’, in Fairbank, ed. 

Tbe Chinese world order, 267. 

William Fred Mayers et at. Treaty ports of China and Japan, 564. On the early ports see H. B. 

Morse, The international relations of tbe Chinese empire, vol. i, Tbe period of conflict iS)4~iS6o\aa6i 
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At each port the foreign community centred about the foreshore or 
bund, where shipments moved ashore to the godowns (warehouses) 
within the compounds of the foreign trading firms. Each foreign com¬ 
munity was outside the local Chinese city in a position on the water, 
whence might come its help, and somewhat defensible by land. The British 
consuls early demanded the right to hoist their flags over consulate 
buildings leased within the walled cities and they succeeded in doing so 
everywhere except at Canton. But at Amoy the foreign settlement actually 
grew up on ‘Drum Wave Island’, Kulangsu, in the harbour; at Foochow 
on the island of Chung-chou in the Min River; and at Ningpo on the 
riverbank across another stream from the walled city. When the foreigners 
settled on the banks of the Whangpu north of the walled city of Shanghai, 
they were between two subsidiary streams, and on their inland frontier 
they dug out still another, known as Defence Creek. 

By mid-century China’s treaty port conununity totalled about five hun¬ 
dred foreigners. They were mainly organized in some two hundred firms, 
including both those that provided local services of all sorts and those 
engaged in the international trade. Men greatly outnumbered women. 
About half were from the British Isles and another quarter from India, 
including Parsees, making three-quarters from the British empire. 
Americans were comparatively few in number, yet their shipping was 
second only to that of Britain and at Shanghai carried almost half the 
trade. The repeal in June 1849 of the navigation laws had permitted 
American vessels to carry goods directly to Britain or between British 
colonies, so that after i January i8jo American clipper ships competed 
in the tea races to London. 

Christian missions were numerically a minor part of the scene, yet their 
contribution to the foreign community was considerable both spiritually 
and intellectually. Catholic missionaries with French encouragement 
moved steadily but quietly to revive their position and enlarge their con¬ 
stituencies in major centres of the interior. In 1839 there had been about 
thirty Catholic missionaries in China, half Lazarist and half under the 
Society des Missions fitrangires, nearly all of them French. Ten were at 
Macao, the main base for training, supply and communication. Ten were 
in Szechwan, three in Kiangsi, three in Hupei, others in Fukien and Mon¬ 
golia among their local constituents. Like some Protestants, they occa¬ 
sionally found passage along the coast on opium vessels. By 1845 there 
were seventy-six European Catholic missionaries in China. Jesuits in 


Fairbank, Trade and diplomacy. For a comprehensive list, see Yen Chtmg-p’ing, Cbmg-kuo 
ebin-tai ebing^bi sbib t'mgcbi txu-liao bsuan-ebi (Selected statistical materials on China’s modem 
economic history), 41-8 (ports), 49-56 (concession areas). 
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particular were active again at Shanghai. Meanwhile, the first generation 
of Protestant missionaries, which had been still only a dozen in 1839, re¬ 
mained after the war largely confined to the treaty ports. In contrast to the 
Catholic fathers who went inland in Chinese dress and lived in Chinese 
style, the typical Protestant kept his family with him and retained much 
of his Western way of life. Through its longer experience of proselytizing 
in China, the Catholic Church had learned many Chinese ways. At the 
same time, it was more purely devoted to saving souls and building 
families and communities of believers, and less concerned with medicine 
and education as means to conversion. The more individualistic Protes¬ 
tants brought more of their own material culture with them and remained 
closer to their foreign community. In the end, this would make them more 
subversive of Chinese tradition. 

As extensions of a foreign world on to the Chinese maritime frontier, 
the treaty port settlements relied upon their communications almost as 
much as the contemporary outposts in the American West depended upon 
the pony express and caravan trails. Along the China coast, however, 
almost all communication was by sea. The mail from Britain via the 
‘overland’ route across the isthmus of Suez took two to three months, a 
month less than the four months’ passage by sailing ship around the Cape 
of Good Hope or around Cape Horn from the Atlantic homeland. Side- 
wheel steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental (P and O) Company soon 
began to reduce the time. The mail reached Hong Kong under steam in 
1845 and Shanghai in 1850. Nonetheless, this was the great age of the 
clipper ship and on the China coast the opium clippers, on their frequent 
regular runs to supply the receiving stations, carried both mail and travel¬ 
lers to the ports, to say nothing of the newspapers from Hong Kong, or 
after 1850, the weekly Norfh China Hera/d from Shanghai. Residents in the 
smaller ports indeed found the opium captains to be their best means of 
cashing cheques. 

The British government, having opened China by force, was the active 
party in the creation of the treaty port structure. Yet the Sino-foreign 
trade had its own dynamism, and the British consuls in each port found 
themselves hard put to keep up with new commercial developments. 
Under the treaties they bore the formal responsibility of leadership, but the 
British assault upon China’s old institutions in the name of Western trade 
and civilization (the two being considered indistinguishable) was reaUy a 
joint undertaking between merchants and consuls. 

The British merchant community was led by the rival British agency 

Peter Ward Fay, ‘The French Catholic Mission in China during the Opium War’, MAS, 
4.2 (1970) 115-28. Fay, Tbe Opium War, ch. 8, 23. 
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houses of Jardine, Matheson and Company and Dent and Company, 
whose opium ship captains cooperated in the 1840s to maintain a duopoly 
in drug sales. Their major American competitor was the Boston firm of 
Russell and Company. All three pursued a wide spectrum of activity, both 
in the opium trade and in the legal treaty port trade, developing their own 
fleets of clipper ships, their own services of banking and insurance, and 
their large port facilities of godowns and even dockyards. These capacities 
and their capital accumulations soon led them into local investment in 
real estate and consumer goods industries. 

Smaller firms in the international trade operated less broadly. By pro¬ 
viding market information to their constituents abroad, these China 
agency houses sought their risk capital for investment in cargoes, on 
which the house would profit only through its commissions on consign¬ 
ments of goods shipped to and from its correspondents. Profits for both 
principal and agent depended not only on market possibilities in China and 
abroad, and all their competitors’ responses, but also on the fluctuations of 
exchange rates, essentially between gold and silver but attached particu¬ 
larly to variable units of account in China. The Spanish Carolus dollar, 
scarce and overvalued, was abandoned for the Mexican dollar at Canton 
in 1853, and in 1857 Shanghai merchants abandoned dollar coinage en¬ 
tirely and accepted the Shanghai tael, a unit of account payable in silver 
bullion. Exchange transactions could be handled only by foreigners and 
Chinese working closely together. 

Jardine’s big establishments were divided not only into the resident 
partners’ ‘senior mess’ and a ‘junior mess’ of British clerks and assistants, 
but also had offices and quarters for the Chinese staff of compradors, 
shroffs (money handlers), and many servants. The firm’s various depart¬ 
ments would handle tea, silk, piece goods (textiles) or ‘muck and truck’ 
(miscellaneous Chinese exports). In short, a big trading firm would out¬ 
shine the British consulate in size of staff and buildings. The firms were 
the dominant element. They believed themselves to be what the treaty port 
was all about. 

Foreign taipans (heads of firms) were entirely dependent on their 
Chinese counterparts. Cantonese compradors carried on the Chinese side of 
the foreign merchants’ business in the new ports partly because they knew 
the tea and opium trades intimately and even more because they could 
guarantee one another in the necessary Chinese fashion. From the Chinese 
point of view the comprador was the principal trader. Under his contract 
with the foreign firm, he proceeded to hire his own staff, deal with Chinese 

’’ Stephen C. Lockwood, Augustine Heard and Company, iSfS-iSde. On port currency, Frank 
H. H. King, Money and monetary policy in China, 
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merchants from the interior, secure market information, conduct ex¬ 
change transactions, take responsibility for all Chinese personnel and/or 
warehoused goods, and even deal with the Chinese customs house on 
behalf of the firm. The comprador could thus become not only the 
foreigners’ agent in the Chinese scene, but also a broker par excellence, 
able to develop his own operations as an independent trader. Sooner or 
later his profits and investments would probably launch him on an inde¬ 
pendent career as a new type of Chinese merchant who could flourish in 
the treaty port community under the general protection of the foreign 
influence there. While some of the old functions of the hong merchants of 
Canton were thus performed by the British consul as security for his 
country’s vessels and nationals, the major trading function came to be 
performed by the comprador, who handled most of the foreign firms’ 
local activities.^* 

The British consulate, with a staff of consul, vice-consul and one or 
two assistants or interpreters, recruited largely from well-to-do families 
in England, had special supervisory and disciplinary roles to perform. 
Under the General Regulations of Trade, it was fully occupied in facilitat¬ 
ing commerce. The consul was expected to settle the fees payable to the 
pilots that guided ships into and out of port. He received a ship’s papers 
and notified the Chinese customs of its arrival, returning the ship’s papers 
on its departure. The consul also requested the examination of imported 
goods and heard appeals over the amount of duties assessed. He was ex¬ 
pected to cooperate with the Chinese authorities in settling the standard 
of coinage, and he kept standard sets of weights and measures available 
at the consulate. He was to give certificates permitting trans-shipment of 
goods from one vessel to another. It was also his duty to control British 
seamen in port, and to heat grievances against both Chinese and British 
subjects; and he alone could punish British criminals. He had various 
other duties in cooperation with the Chinese authorities: to enforce the 
port limits, supervise the renting of land and houses, prevent smuggling, 
extradite criminals and, in general, stand between China arid British 
nationals. Since all this contact with the Chinese government involved the 
use of Chinese, both spoken and written, the consul depended upon his 
British interpreter as his right-hand man. Vigorous personalities like 
Thomas Francis Wade, Harry Parkes, Horatio Nelson Lay, Robert Hart, 
Walter Henry Medhurst, Jr and Thomas Taylor Meadows, all rose by this 
route. 

British superiority in the foreign community was confirmed by the 

Yen-p’ing Hao, The comprador in ninefeentb een/my China; Bridge between East and West, j i 
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American practice of commissioning merchants to be consuls, for a mer¬ 
chant consul faced an immediate conflict of interest. In Chinese eyes he 
had some of the ambivalence of an old style hong merchant who had 
purchased a mandarin button. Despite his official status, he remained at 
heart a merchant, as did also the English traders who usefully acquired 
consular status to represent Spain, Peru, the Netherlands, Prussia or other 
states that got treaties with China but had no officials on the spot. 

The treaty system had been set up by gunfire and had to be maintained 
by gunboat diplomacy. This may be defined as the technique of supporting 
allegedly legitimate demands for one’s treaty rights by the threat of using 
naval force. Its classic expression was in the Tsingpu affair at Shanghai 
in 1848. Three missionaries visited this city, which was within the radius 
of proper foreign contact outside Shanghai. They were attacked by grain 
junk men and rescued only by the local magistrate. HBM’s consul, 
Rutherford Alcock, demanded redress, but the Chinese authorities hesi¬ 
tated to move against the thirteen thousand or so grain junk sailors who 
were then at hand to carry the annual tribute rice to Peking. The consul 
therefore stopped payments of trade duties under the treaties, placed his 
single ten-gun brig of the Royal Navy to blockade the fourteen hundred 
junks laden with rice and ready to leave the port, and demanded the 
seizure of ten chief offenders within forty-eight hours. Alcock then sent 
Harry Parkes in another gunboat that arrived just at this point to demand 
redress from the governor-general at Nanking, over the head of the local 
taotai. As a result the governor-general removed the taotai and had several 
offenders put in the cangue (a broad board locked around the culprit’s 
neck) for a period of a month in the foreign settlement. This bold readi¬ 
ness to use force even against vastly superior numbers was fully backed 
by the foreign community, though less admired in Hong Kong and 
London. Alcock stoutly maintained it was the only way to protect 
Englishmen in China, and later generations of Shanghai-landers would, 
in the main, agree with him.^’ 

Gunboat diplomacy betrayed the unresolved struggle as to who should 
call the tune in Sino-Western contact. Fundamentally this was a cultural 
conflict in the broadest sense. Britain wanted, not to rule the Chinese 
empire as a colony, but to get it to follow British ways of international 
contact and free trade under a rule of law, which would open the door to 
British commercial profit. But to do so would require a revolution in 
China’s ancient society, and it was therefore stoutly resisted. 

“0 Morse, Internationa! Kelations, 1.592-3, summarizing from British bluebook on Insults in 
China. 
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BRITAIN V. CANTON 

The mid-century British coercion of the thinly spread Ch’ing government 
weakened its prestige and so endangered its authority. The San-yiian-li 
incident of May 1841 (see chapter 4, page 202) had been a premonition: 
the Ch’ing officials’ seeming appeasement of foreign invaders aroused 
further xenophobia and eroded that popular acquiescence in Ch’ing rule 
which constituted Heaven’s mandate to the dynasty. Throughout the 
1840s, therefore, the imperial officials at Canton, facing two ways, had to 
temporize in between the British and the gentry-led Cantonese populace. 

During the war and especially just after the San-yiian-li incident, gentry 
and villagers had joined in setting up militia bureaux to sustain their local 
defence associations {t'uan-lien). For this purpose they organized north of 
Canton a central bureau to coordinate a dozen associations already 
established in neighbouring market towns that included more than eighty 
villages. This new bureau (named the School of the Association for the 
Approaching Era of Peace, Sheng-p’ing she-hsiieh) with official approval 
collected extensive funds and recruited thousands of mercenaries. This 
militarization of the countryside under gentry leadership seemed to create 
an immovable barrier to the irresistible British. 

The 300 or so foreigners at Canton were still confined to the 8oo-foot 
riverfront of the old area known as the Thirteen Factories, with about four 
acres of open space. Efforts to lease houses elsewhere were usually 
thwarted. They could row on the river but generally felt stifled by the 
press of population. Englishmen therefore went into the countryside for 
very practical reasons - exercise, recreation and sport, especially hunting 
wildfowl. The resulting incidents soon filled the British blue books on 
Insults in China. 

Since entrance within the Canton city walls had been steadily denied 
foreigners in the tribute era, maintaining this prohibition became a symbol 
of Cantonese defiance after 1842. Both sides contributed to a continual 
series of stonings, beatings and riots, in which foreign temerity and 
arrogance were generally matched by Cantonese arrogance and hostility. 
In April 1847 the British minister. Sir J. F. Davis, finally resorted once 
again to gunboat diplomacy and brought British warships from Hong 
Kong to assault the Bogue forts. Within thirty-six hours these forces 
spiked 827 Ch’ing cannon, came up to Canton, and occupied the Factories. 
But the most they could achieve was a promise from Ch’i-ying that the 
city gates would be opened after two more years. The ‘Davis raid’ thus 
proved ineffective. Eight months later six Englishmen on an outing in a 

30 Philip A. Kuhn, Kebellion and its enemies in late imperial CbinUy 
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militia area were killed. Ch’i-ying at once sent forces, occupied the village, 
and punished the murderers. But his continual effort to keep the British 
mollified by supporting their treaty rights of peaceful intercourse made 
him seem an appeaser in Canton, while Peking correctly feared such 
appeasement would lose the loyalty of the populace. He was recalled early 
in 1848 and his Chinese successor, Hsii Kuang-chin, pursued a policy of 
relying on the popular xenophobia. 

When the British, early in 1849, again demanded entrance to Canton, 
Hsii activated a defensive militia mobilixation throughout the city as well 
as among the villages, and this high state of public spirit, defying the 
foreigner, won the emperor’s support. Since Palmerston was not ready 
for another war, Britain backed off. Governor-General Hsii and the 
doughty governor, Yeh Ming-ch’en, received imperial honours and 
gentry praise: the British for more than a decade had ‘trampled on our 
border country; seized and hunted after our men and women’; unless 
these officials had commiserated with the people ‘and roused them by 
encouragement, it would have been impossible for the public determina¬ 
tion to become as strong and firm as a walled city’. 3 ’ The result was a 
stalemate. During the 1850s the treaty settlement remained ineffective at 
Canton. Western trade continued, as it had for more than a century, 
without resolving the Anglo-Cantonese enmity, while a great rebellion 
erupted inland. A new structure of Sino-foreign relations could not be 
created in this old milieu. 


DISORDER ON THE CHINA COAST 

The establishment of the new British authority on the Chinese maritime 
frontier began a shifting of loyalties, both a growing alienation from the 
Ch’ing and some signs of allegiance to the foreigner. Helping this process 
was the very essential participation of Cantonese merchants and servants 
in the Western expansion. As the Jardine, Dent and Russell firms expan¬ 
ded their trading activities within the ports in legal goods, and outside at 
the anchorages in opium, their working staffs consisted largely of Chinese 
assistants recruited from the south. Cantonese and Fukienese merchants 
also moved into Shanghai independently in both the legal and illegal 
branches of the trade. 

The Cantonese who accompanied the spread of Western trade were not 
only an exotic element whose speech and customs were alien to the Yangtze 

” Frederic Wakeman, Jr, Strangers at the gate, 104, quoting a printed Chinese pamphlet distri¬ 
buted 11 May 1849. The imperial authorities’ Chinese correspondence with successive 
British ministers and their notices to the Canton gentry and populace have now been collec¬ 
ted from the British archives by Sasaki Masaya, Aben sense go no Cbii-Ei kosS, sbiryoben ko. 
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delta. Many were also hustlers and racketeers in the growing underworld 
of the foreign trade. Cantonese and Fukienese from Amoy who had gone 
overseas and acquired British nationality as residents of Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Penang or other places in Malaya were able to claim the con¬ 
sul’s extraterritorial protection. This created a whole class of Chinese who 
were in between East and West, able to deny Chinese jurisdiction whenever 
they could claim foreign protection, even though the Chinese custom per¬ 
sisted to treat all Chinese anywhere as subjects of the empire. Foreign- 
protected Canton and Amoy men thus became privileged characters on the 
China coast, possessed of foreign arms and foreign connections, whom 
Chinese officials would have to think twice about coercing. Of the British 
subjects registered at the Amoy consulate in the early years, the great 
majority were of Chinese race and from Singapore, Malacca or Penang. 
When wearing foreign dress, these Anglo-Chinese were customarily 
considered to be under foreign protection. By a simple change of costume 
they could claim immunity from Ch’ing control or, alternatively, melt 
into the local population. 

But this use of British cover for illegality was only one symptom of a 
broader trend - the organization of dissidence in south China, first on the 
routes of trade and later among the settled populace. As the growth of 
population and trade outdistanced the growth of government adminis¬ 
tration, secret societies met the increasing need for mutual help and pro¬ 
tection among travelling merchants (^k'o-shang) in legal trade as well as 
among smugglers of opium and the yamen underlings, boatmen and 
bandits who shared their profits. 

South China secret societies were generally affiliates of the Triads or 
Hung men (see p. 134). Triad lodges were largely autonomous, not under 
central control, and cooperative only when they felt like it. But their 
secret brotherhood had an esoteric language, passwords and signs by 
which members, though strangers, could identify each other, all of which 
was especially helpful to people moving about on dubious business. The 
loose Triad network, having no central head, could not really rival the 
government but neither could the government wipe it out. It flourished 
as a vehicle for local crime. ^ 2 

In this way a lawless Chinese element began to flourish along the 
routes of trade in the penumbra of the Western commercial expansion. 
Triads flocked to Hong Kong, where the British tried to keep them under 
control. The creation of a new authority in Chinese waters represented by 

3 ' Frederic Wakeman, Jr, ‘The secret societies of Kwangtung, 1800-1856’, in Jean Ches- 
neaux, ed. Popular movements and secret societies in China 1840-19 fo, 28-47. Chinese documents 
from the Public Record Office, London, have been published by Sasaki Masaya in Sbinmatsu 
no himitsu kessba sbiryo-ben (Collected documents on late Ch’ing secret societies). 
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the British navy attempted to set up a new rule of law, but it inevitably 
gave cover to disorderly elements at the same time. For example, the 
same Canton and Amoy men who helped in the growth of the opium 
trade also assisted in developing the coolie trade. The African slave trade 
had been abolished; but cheap labour was still needed on new plantations. 
The result was a new industry that shipped contract-Chinese labourers in 
foreign vessels from Amoy, Swatow, Canton or Macao to provide a labour 
supply that could open up plantations in Malaya, Sumatra, or Java, as well 
as in Peru or Cuba. It was pushed by unscrupulous British merchants like 
James Tait of Amoy, who was protected by extraterritoriality as a British 
subject and who also gained immunity and influence by being the consular 
representative of both Holland and Spain. 

Piracy now began to flourish with the growth of trade in coastal waters. 
By 1850 the Amoy consul estimated that at least 3,000 Chinese pirates were 
active on the coast of Fukien. British gunboats regularly went on pirate¬ 
hunting expeditions and brought batches of culprits into port for delivery 
to Chinese magistrates. In four years British ships captured some 139 
pirate vessels and were paid by the British government a bounty or head 
money of apiece for each of some 7,000 pirates killed or captured. 
This activity was only partly on the high seas. It represented still another 
substitution of British for Chinese authority. But pirate-hunting ran into 
difficult ambiguities. Chinese fishing fleets began to arm themselves against 
piracy, and some armed vessels could act ambivalently in either role as 
fishermen or pirates. 

The practice of convoy developed as a protection against piracy and 
inevitably became a racket also. Armed vessels under British sailing 
letters issued at Hong Kong began to contract to protect Chinese fishing 
fleets and trading vessels. For example, the schooner Spec, 105 tons, 
seventy feet long, nineteen feet wide and eight feet deep, with one deck 
and two masts, carried an armament of nine guns, plus twenty-three 
muskets, five pistols, ten cutlasses, four pikes and five spears, with a crew 
of eleven. Owned by William Davidson of Ningpo, it flew the British 
flag and carried a sailing letter, good for one year, from the governor of 
Hong Kong. The master, mate and gunner were Englishmen, but most of 
the crew from Manila. Unafraid of any Chinese vessel, the Spec could act 
as a law unto itself, but it had to discriminate between pirates and legal 
fishermen on the strength of Chinese evidence. Inevitably it was drawn 
into Chinese feuds, and the British flag was exploited for private ends, 
to which the master, mate and gunner were not necessarily averse. ^ 3 

Soon the enterprise of British individuals in convoy work ran into com- 
Fairbank, Trade and diplomacy, 338-46; ch. passim. 
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petition from other foreigners, the Portuguese at.Macao. By mid-century 
a dozen or more of their armed lorchas (vessels with European hull but 
Chinese rig) congregated at the mouth of the Ningpo River and, despite 
Portuguese attempts at regulation from Macao, carried on all manner of 
extortion. In the early 1850s, the British-Portuguese rivalry that had 
developed in the convoy business was complicated by the arrival off 
Ningpo of a Cantonese pirate fleet under the notorious Apak (Pu Hsing- 
yu) with two dozen vessels. Though appointed to the imperial navy in 
the customary effort to buy him off, Apak continued to blackmail his way 
into the convoy business. Unfortunately, the local Chinese authorities 
could not get the Cantonese and Portuguese to destroy each other, and the 
situation remained out of control. 

Against this background, with the opium trade expanding illegally, 
along with the coolie trade, piracy and convoy, the Western legal trade 
in China, so carefully nurtured by the new treaty system, was threatened 
with corruption and disorder. When so much was going on outside the 
law, the enforcement of the treaty tariff became less and less feasible. An 
unscrupulous foreign merchant could overawe the Chinese customs 
collectors with threats and then compromise with them to mutual ad¬ 
vantage - why not ? No Chinese customs house could be expected both 
to abandon its own traditional system of perquisites and enforce a foreign 
system against foreigners whom it could not control. Yet as the treaty 
tariff became steadily less enforceable, the trading interests of the big 
houses that depended upon it grew steadily more important. Shanghai 
became the focus of a new growth, in which foreign aggressiveness and 
Chinese weakness combined to create new Sino-foreign, treaty port 
institutions. 


THE RISE OF SHANGHAI 

The rapid rise of Shanghai to become the metropolis of China, starting 
from the status of a small county town, was due to the convergence of 
several factors. One, of course, was geographic. Situated on a broad stream, 
a dozen miles from where it entered the Yangtze estuary, Shanghai pro¬ 
vided port facilities, a safe harbour, and ready communication with the 
interior by waterways spreading inland. It was at the crossroads of the 
Chinese shipping trade up the Yangtze as far as Szechwan and along the 
coast of China from Canton to Manchuria. Internationally it was a mid¬ 
point, equally accessible by sea from Canton, Tientsin and Japan. It served 
both as a funnel for the trade of the great Yangtze valley and central 
China and as a distribution point for the whole of east Asia. Locally the 
rise of Shanghai was made possible by the food surplus produced in the 
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Map 8. The growth of Shanghai 


fertile rice-growing region of the Yangtze delta, the region from which 
the food supply of Peking was sent northward over the Grand Canal or 
by sea around the Shantung promontory. This most productive region 
in all China had the capacity to feed a metropolis. 

In the early 1850s Shanghai became a focal point where a new balance 
of forces in Sino-Western relations permitted the establishment of British 
dominance. Britain’s contribution to the rise of Shanghai was made first' 
of all by the Royal Navy which guaranteed the security of Chinese as well 
as foreign property, and then by British merchants, who made money and 
offered their Chinese assistants and counterparts a chance to do the same. 
The British consuls gave legal, institutional form to the forces at work. 
But they were only primus inter pares, aided by the American and French 
consuls, to say nothing of American and other merchants. The Chinese 

Rhoads Murphey, Shanghai, key to modern China; Ch’en Te-ch’ang, in Li-shihyen-ehiu, 1957, 
no. 1, p. 58, makes the point that Shanghai was a noteworthy port as early as the thirteenth 
century. 
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contribution had several essential ingredients - Chinese merchants who 
attracted the capital of landlord-gentry throughout the rich Yangtze delta, 
Chinese rebels who posed immediate questions of disorder and provoked 
foreign intervention, and finally, opportunistic, profit-oriented Ch’ing 
officials nominally representing a government too weak to control 
them. 

Shanghai had been a hsien (county or district) city since the Yiian 
period. The gazetteer of 1871 recorded a county population estimate of 
something over half a million in 1815 and little more in 18 5 2. The foreign 
settlements got started in an area north of the city wall, between it and 
the confluence of the Soochow Creek (in Chinese the Wu-sung River) 
with the broader Whangpu (see map, page 2 3 8). Arrangements between 
the early foreign consuls and the taotai (whose circuit embraced Soochow 
and Sung-chiang, the heart of the Yangtze delta) had been rather informal. 
Unlike later arrangements at other ports, the Shanghai consuls did not 
secure concession areas formally leased by the Ch’ing regime to their 
governments, which the consuls could then lease in turn to foreign 
nationals. (For example, Tientsin would eventually have eight conces¬ 
sion areas and Hankow five.) Instead, at Shanghai although the French, 
British and Americans at first claimed separate areas, the early Land 
Regulations provided that foreigners, while not permitted to buy land, 
could negotiate perpetual leases directly with Chinese landowners, report 
them through their consuls, and receive titles directly from the taotai. 
Although the French settlement area became known as the ‘French 
Concession’ and was administered by the French consular authorities, 
it also began in this piecemeal fashion, not as a single concession. Mean¬ 
while the predominant British in the spirit of free trade welcomed all 
nationalities as well as their consuls in the original 138 acres of the British 
settlement, which thereby as it expanded became an international munici¬ 
pality under the jurisdiction of the entire treaty-power consular body. The 
resulting International Settlement, a unique institution, became in time 
a tribute to the pragmatism of the British, who dominated it; but it 
went through twenty years of gestation in the process of taking 
shape. 36 

From 1843 to 18 5 3 the small settlement areas generally excluded Chinese 
residents except as servants or in service trades. Chinese residents in 
early 1853 were estimated at only 500, but in March the Taipings’ capture 


55 T’lmg-cbib Sbang-bai bsien Mb (1871) j.gb. On the development of Shanghai hsien since its 
establishment in 1190, cp. Shang-hai t’ung-she, ed. Sbang-baiytn-Mu txu-liao (Shanghai research 
materials), i.]5 r/ passim. 

56 Summary in Richard Feetham, Report of... to tbe Sbangbai Msmicipa! Council, ch. 2. 
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of Nanking let loose a flood of refugees. Thousands of homeless Chinese 
were soon camped along the Bund or in boats off the jetties; mat sheds, 
shops and new streets of cheap housing proliferated to accommodate 
them; and the foreign settlements suddenly became a Sino-foreign city. 
The refugees from the Taipings included not only commoners but also 
landlord and merchant families of wealth and position. During the follow¬ 
ing decade displaced gentry added to the Shanghai community and so 
accelerated the movement of lower Yangtze landlord families into foreign 
contact and foreign trade. This produced in time some community of 
interest between Western merchants and Chinese ruling class elements. 
Westerners who had leased land at Shanghai now profited by sub-letting 
it to Chinese real estate operators and builders. By mid-1854 some 8000 
Chinese residences had been added to the 150 foreign establishments. 

This admixture of Chinese, far outnumbering the Western residents, 
did not pull the Shanghai settlement back under Chinese jurisdiction. On 
the contrary, the foreign settlements became more than ever a haven of 
refuge after the old walled city of Shanghai was seized by Cantonese- 
Fukienese rebels of the Small Sword Society (Hsiao-tao hui) on 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1853. Until French and Chinese imperial troops dislodged the rebels 
seventeen months later, in February 1855, the foreign area at Shanghai 
was surrounded by disorder and rebellion. While the foreign consuls 
asserted their neutrality, they had to assume increasing responsibilities 
of local government including the administration of justice in cases in¬ 
volving Chinese residents. They inflicted moderate fines or imprisonment 
for minor offences and handed more serious cases over to the Chinese 
authorities. The taotai at this time was Wu Chien-chang, a Cantonese 
formerly in the Samqua firm of the Cohong, who had purchased his 
post and remained involved in trade with Edward Cunningham and 
others of Russell and Company. On 7 September 1853, he was rescued 
from the city by his American friends; thereafter he continued to collabo¬ 
rate with them. A new Sino-foreign community of interest now grew up 
at Shanghai. Western imports languished except for opium, but tea and 
especially silk exports were stimulated by the Taipings’ disruption of the 
domestic Chinese demand and of the export route to Canton. 

All this created a local Chinese readiness to acquiesce in the autonomy 
and assist in the defence of the foreign settlement. This mutuality of Sino- 
foreign interests became the secret of Shanghai’s successful independence. 
By 1854 the ingredients of a new order were present and taking shape in 
new institutions. 

3 ’ Shang;-bai Hsiao-tao-bui cb’i-i sbib-liao (Shanghai 1958) includes extensive translations 

from NCH and other Western accounts. 
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One element in this new mixture of institutions was the principle of 
the foreign inspectorate of customs, whereby the Ch’ing imperial customs 
hired foreigners to be Chinese civil servants and to see that foreign 
merchants obeyed the tariff and trade regulations. This great invention was 
of course the product of a long development. In the first phase after 1842 
the British consuls had tried to see that their merchants paid the treaty 
tariff duties. But this ‘consular interference for the prevention of smugg¬ 
ling’ soon provoked an outcry from merchants who found that they 
could browbeat or seduce Chinese customs collectors to compromise on 
tariff charges to their mutual benefit. ‘Chiselling the emperor’ of his 
duties in this way annoyed the law-abiding foreign trader as unfair com¬ 
petition, but it proved impossible to manipulate the Chinese custom house 
into honesty, particularly when the dishonest foreigner might threaten 
force and the best-intentioned customs collector lacked it. By 1850 the 
British government was thoroughly baffled by the Sino-foreign evasion 
of duties on the legal trade. The equal enforcement of the treaty tariff, 
cornerstone of the treaty system, was disintegrating. 

During the next phase in the early 1850s the British consul at Shanghai, 
Rutherford Alcock, tried to coerce the Chinese customs by withholding 
the payment of duties, but this only undermined the treaty system. A 
third phase began with the rising of the Small Sword Society on 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1853, when the custom house stopped functioning. Alcock kept the 
trade going by taking from his merchants promissory notes for the 
amount of duties owed by treaty. When the taotai Wu, who was also 
superintendent of customs, mustered imperial support and demanded 
payment. Consul Alcock’s ‘provisional system’ of promissory notes 
eventually had to be abandoned. But the Chinese government was not 
able to resume collection of the lucrative duties on foreign trade at 
Shanghai, and so Wu started collecting them on foreign goods in the 
interior beyond the view of the consuls. If continued, this would destroy 
the treaty port system. 

Meantime, by April 1854 imperial troops besieging the rebels in the 
walled city had begun to forage and threaten foreigners in the foreign 
settlement area north of the city walls. The Ch’ing authorities were unable 
to control them, and on 4 April Consul Alcock and his American and 
French colleagues pulled together a mixed force of about four hundred 
sailors and volunteer merchants, advanced with four artillery pieces, and 
cleared the western boundary of the settlement in the so-called ‘battle 
of Muddy Flat’. Unlike the Canton factories ghetto, the Westerners 
could dominate the scene at Shanghai. 

Statesmanship was brought into this military-commercial scene by the 
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arrival of a new American commissioner to China, R. M. McLane, who 
for once cooperated closely with the British in negotiations with the 
provincial authorities. Finally the British, American and French consuls at 
Shanghai were able on 12 July 1854, to negotiate with Wu Chien-chang a 
compromise which created a new institution. As customs superintendent, 
he undertook to employ ‘foreign inspectors’ nominated by the consuls 
to set the foreign merchants’ duty payments, which would then be re¬ 
ceived by the Chinese customs bankers as before. As one inducement Wu 
was offered the prospect of collecting some 1,200,000 taels or £391,000 
due from the promissory notes for duties accumulated under the ‘pro¬ 
visional system’ and later. (After much legal procedure, only one-third 
of the American duties, 118,125 taels, and none of the British, were ever 
paid.) But in the end, from all these mixed motives, there emerged a 
custom house that was impartially honest and efficient. The foreign 
consuls got their rule of law, the Chinese government its trade revenue. 
Although the 1854 regulations gave the consuls control over the custom 
house, the British government backed away from this responsibility. 
Soon it was agreed that, although foreign nationals, the foreign inspectors 
were working purely for the emperor of China. ^8 This innovation had 
been possible at Shanghai partly because the Chinese authorities, in 
most precarious circumstances, were represented by a wily rogue 
who had grown up in the Canton trade rather than with the Confucian 
classics. 

A second innovation was required by the enormous influx of refugees, 
which created a crisis of municipal administration. As Chinese residences 
proliferated for rich and poor, all the urban ills and special evils of a 
sailors’ port also accumulated. Protection against fire and disease and 
maintenance of civil order became equally pressing, and in July 1854 the 
consuls agreed with taotai Wu on a ‘new code of municipal and land 
regulations ’. Building upon the earlier arrangements, these now provided 
that the consuls should convene an annual meeting of land renters to make 
provision for building roads, jetties and bridges, keeping them repaired, 
cleaned, properly lit and drained, and also to establish a police force. 
This annual meeting would be empowered to assess taxes on land and 
buildings, and wharfage dues on goods landed. The committee charged 
with this duty was given a legal capacity to sue defaulters and report its 
annual accounts. Thus was created a traders’ republic with authority to 
tax and to police the foreign settlement under the treaty-based jurisdic¬ 
tion of the foreign consuls and with the acquiescence of the Chinese 
government. Aggressive foreigners at Shanghai could create new institu- 
38 Stanley F. Wright, Hart and the Chinese cusiomst^i-iio; Fairbank, Trade and diplomacyy 431-61. 
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tions there when the imperial officials were weak and local Chinese 
interests not yet entrenched. 

During the decade of continued disorder after 1854 Chinese capital was 
drawn to Shanghai as the new centre of Sino-Western mercantile co¬ 
operation. The comprador merchants from Canton were soon rivalled by 
merchant bankers from nearby Ningpo, an older emporium which had 
been the medieval port of entry for trade with Japan and still dominated 
much of the coast trade from Hangchow Bay to Manchuria. Unlike the 
Shansi banks which worked closely with officialdom in the interregional 
transfer of funds, especially in north China, the Ningpo merchant banks 
{ch’ien-chuang) grew up in the lower Yangtze region in connection with the 
coastal and foreign trade. Developed from money-changing shops of 
earlier times, they facilitated trade by issuing drafts redeemable in copper 
currency or silver taels and so creating credit. In particular, the Ningpo 
banks met the need for credit by developing the transfer-tael system, by 
which merchants recorded their daily transactions with one another in 
their bank passbooks, which were then audited by the banks every evening, 
so that transactions could be settled and payments transferred in the 
accounts. This created a rudimentary clearing house for credit instru¬ 
ments. 

Ningpo bankers had become prominent in the trade of Shanghai early 
in the nineteenth century and began to play a prominent role in the Shang¬ 
hai bankers guild. When the opening of the treaty ports stimulated coastal 
as well as international trade, the local financiers of the tea and silk trades 
at Shanghai were largely Ningpo men who could rely on the accumulated 
resources of old merchant families of the Ningpo region. The opium 
trade fostered the use of promissory notes and bank drafts, while the dis - 
ruption of trade in the lower Yangtze by the Taiping Rebellion gave 
further opportunity to the Ningpo-Shanghai bankers. Foreign merchants 
with their own banks in the treaty ports found it essential to cooperate 
with the native banks in order to use their clearing house association. 
Such foreign connections in turn helped the native banks to remain 
relatively independent of their own government’s control. 3 ’ 


OUTBREAK OF THE SECOND WAR AT CANTON 

The contrast in the Western experiences at Canton and at Shanghai 
throws light on the foreign role in mid-century China. The primary Ch’ing 
concern at this time was the spread of rebellion, which expressed deep- 

Susan Mann Jones, ‘Finance in Ningpo: the Ch’ien chuang, 1750-1880’, in W. E. Willmott, 
ed. Economic organization in Chinese societyy 47-77. 
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seated ills in China’s political economy. As Mr Kuhn indicates in the next 
chapter, the old order suffered from multiple deficiencies both of struc¬ 
ture and of circumstance, to which the Confucian-trained scholar-ruling- 
class eventually responded with considerable vigour and inventiveness. 
During the civil war and turmoil of the 1850s within the major provinces, 
accordingly, the Western merchants, missionaries and military on the 
coast seemed quite peripheral - only a border problem. Few in numbers 
though irresistible in firepower, they could fight their way up to Canton, 
or even, in the end, to Tientsin and Peking, but they could not displace 
Chinese populations nor rule them without Chinese help. In short, like 
the Mongol and Manchu invaders of earlier ages, the British could force 
their way into the power structure of China’s composite ruling class and 
in time play a part in the government of the empire. But they could do 
this only with Chinese help, only by making a mutual accommodation 
with the ruling establishment, and only so long as the Chinese populace 
was not mobiliaed against them by modern nationalist sentiment. In i860 
the Anglo-French occupation of Peking would force the dynasty to accept 
the foreigners’ treaty privileges and special status in Chinese life, stretch¬ 
ing and reshaping the imperial polity. But until i860 Peking remained 
domestically embattled and obdurately xenophobic. The Western in¬ 
vaders were still treated as a nuisance to be brushed off while the dynasty 
struggled to suppress rebellion. 

The new Hsien-feng Emperor, who ascended the throne in March 1850 
at the age of nineteen, was soon overcome by disaster and proved in¬ 
capable of wise or strong leadership. Supremely ignorant of the outside 
world, he was impressed by the success of Hsii Kuang-chin (the governor- 
general and imperial commissioner at Canton in charge of foreign rela¬ 
tions) in mobilizing popular anti-foreignism to keep the British out of the 
city. In May 1850 a British protest against Hsii’s disregard of the treaties 
was delivered at Tientsin addressed to Mu-chang-a and Ch’i-ying as the 
officials chiefly responsible for the 1842-4 treaty settlement. The young 
emperor’s response was to denounce and degrade these trusted officials 
of his father for having given in to the British. Thereafter he supported 
Hsii and his close colleague, the governor of Kwangtung, Yeh Ming- 
ch’en, in their policy of avoiding interviews with Western envoys. At the 
same time he ordered the Shanghai, Nanking and Tientsin authorities to 
refer all diplomatic contact to the imperial commissioner at Canton. This 
hard line at Peking led Palmerston in 1851 to consider armed retaliation, 
but he was dismissed as foreign secretary in December and his successors 
in London felt less involved in the Anglo-Chinese struggle. 

The Anglo-French expedition to China of 1858-60 grew out of the 
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frustration of a cooperative effort at negotiation for treaty revision in 1854. 
Several factors made possible this diplomatic effort: British disillusion¬ 
ment as to the chances of trade with the Taiping rebels at Nanking, 
Anglo-French diplomatic cooperation and military absorption in the 
Crimean War against Russia during 1854 and 1855, and the presence in 
China of an American envoy (Robert M. McLane) less suspicious of British 
perfidy than his predecessor and ready to cooperate with his French and 
British colleagues. By 1854 foreign opinion, on balance, had found little 
to hope for from the triumph of the Taipings, and British government 
policy had settled upon neutrality and non-intervention. France and the 
United States concurred, and so all three powers sought to further their 
interests in China through treaty revision. The result was that the three 
envoys between May and November 1854 tried to get around Yeh Ming- 
ch’en, who was now governor-general at Canton, by variously presenting 
complaints and proposals at Foochow, Shanghai and finally, Tientsin. 
These efforts facilitated the local settlement at Shanghai already noted, 
but they got nowhere with the court at Peking. After February 1855, 
when Palmerston came into power as prime minister, the British activists 
in China grew increasingly restive.“t® 

Yeh Ming-ch’en meanwhile had been hard put to deal with rebellion 
around Canton. Stubbornly committed to resisting the British claim to 
enter the city, Yeh in Western accounts became a byword for pig-headed 
non-intercourse, but recent studies suggest that his real achievement 
during his decade at Canton was to maintain imperial military control at 
a time when nearby Kwangsi and Hunan and even the Pearl River delta 
were convulsed by rebellion. Partly because of Yeh’s defence of Kwang- 
tung, the Taipings erupted northward from Kwangsi to the Yangtze 
during 1852. Yet their example inspired a series of risings in Kwangtung. 
Yeh’s efforts to meet these by taxing the gentry to pay the militia coin¬ 
cided with hard times in the Canton area. The rebellion in south China 
helped divert Fukien teas and Anhwei-Kiangsu silks to the shorter export 
routes to Shanghai, and so, on the old transport routes south to Canton 
over the Mei-ling and other passes, boatmen and porters were conse¬ 
quently thrown out of work. Secret societies affiliated with the Triads, 
like the Small Sword Society that seized the cities of Amoy and Shanghai 
in 1853, now found their chance. During 1854, the Canton region was 
engulfed in the revolt of the Red Turbans (Hung-chin). The city itself 
was saved from pillage only by the loyalty of the rural militia bureaux, 
which were superimposed upon the local lineage (clan) structures and so 

W. C. Costin, Great Britain and China 141 ff., 180 fT.; J. S. Gregory, Great Britain 

and the Taipings, chs. 1-4. 
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could screen and organize the people while also supplying relief, con¬ 
trolling prices, and fostering production. All this was accomplished under 
gentry leadership sanctioned by the throne in principle and by the 
governor-general in practice. Yeh seems to have been both upright and 
vigorous in maintaining the examinations, rewarding gentry of merit, and 
punishing those who committed excesses. But once the Red Turbans had 
been suppressed, with executions running into scores of thousands in 

1855, the Canton gentry remained in a new position of local power, able 
to support their mercenary and militia forces with trade taxes, while the 
peasantry were more impoverished than ever. Officially-sanctioned gentry- 
led militia had been joined by gentry-paid mercenaries who too often 
behaved like enemies of the common people. 

The case of the lorcha Arrou), which became a casus belli in October 

1856, exhibited the hybrid features that were becoming typical of the 
Anglo-Chinese relationship. As a lorcha the vessel had a foreign hull and 
Chinese rig. The owner was a Chinese but he resided in Hong Kong. 
The master (Thomas Kennedy) was British but the twelve crew members 
were Chinese. The Arrow had been registered in Hong Kong, but this 
annual registration had expired eleven days earlier, yet by a colonial 
ordinance it was entitled to fly the British flag until it should return to 
Hong Kong. In fact, however, the British flag was probably not flying 
nor was it pulled down, and the Arrow had engaged in piracy. Yeh Ming- 
ch’en claimed that his police in seizing the crew had captured with them a 
notorious pirate, such as he had been executing by the hundreds. But 
Consul Harry Parkes had just returned from England, where Palmerston 
had agreed that Britain must take a ‘high tone’ and demand instant 
Chinese redress for the slightest insult. The consul was backed by his 
minister, the governor of Hong Kong, Sir John Bowring, a leading 
liberal of the day, who had come to China first as consul at Canton. 
Bowring fused his passion for free trade with Harry Parkes’ resolute and 
ruthless faith in gunboat diplomacy. 

In October 1856 British naval forces again seized the Bogue forts, and 
fought their way up to the Factories. They bombarded Yeh’s yamen with one 
gun at ten-minute intervals, breached the city wall, sent a raiding party 
through the yamen, and generally showed their firepower. But Yeh Ming- 
ch’en defied them and refused to negotiate. Rather unfairly, considering 
his achievements, his wooden inflexibility in this crisis was later commemo¬ 
rated in a local jingle: pu-chan,pu-ho,pu-shou;pu-ssu,pu-hsiang,pu-tsou, ‘He 

Wakeman, Strangers, chs. 13-1 j; J. Y, W. Wong, ‘The political career of Yeh Ming-ch’en 
1807-1859’ (St. Antony’s College, Oxford DPhil dissertation 1971), citing archives of the 
Canton governor-general’s yamen captured in 1838 and now in the Public Record Office, 
file FO 682; see his book, Yeh Ming-eb'in, Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
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would not fight, he would not make peace, and he would not put up a de¬ 
fence; he would not die, he would not surrender, and he would not flee.’^^ 

Mutual intransigence now led into stalemate. In October 1856 Yeh had 
closed the Canton custom house and trade came to a halt. In December the 
Factories were burned. By late February 1857 the British parliament was de¬ 
bating Bowring’s actions at Canton. Gladstone and Disraeli won a motion 
against the government but in the ensuing general election, Palmerston 
got a majority, which seemed to endorse the further coercion of China. Yet 
in June the expeditionary force en route to China had to be diverted to help 
suppress the Indian Mutiny, and so the attack on Canton was delayed until 
December 1857. By that time France had joined in to avenge the judicial 
murder of a missionary (Fr Chapdelaine, in Kwangsi in February 
1856). 

Once they were finally on the scene, the Anglo-French forces totalled 
about 5,700 men. Bombarding the city on 28 December, they soon moun¬ 
ted the Canton city walls and marched round them. On 4 January 1858, 
they even sent columns through the city to capture the governor and 
governor-general. They shipped the obstinate Yeh Ming-ch’en to Cal¬ 
cutta, where he died the next year. The cautious and rather colourless 
governor, Po-kuei, a Mongol who had seen more than twenty years’ 
service in Kwangtung, they installed in his yamen as one of the first 
puppet administrators of modern times. In his name an allied commission, 
naturally dominated by its one Chinese-speaking member, Harry Parkes, 
governed Canton for three-and-a-half years until October 1861. This 
joint administration re-opened the port to trade in February 1858 after 
seventeen months’ closure. It kept order within the city by sending 
through the streets joint patrols of Chinese police and foreign marines, 
while Chinese legal cases and other routine business continued to be dealt 
with at the governor’s yamen. Po-kuei’s proclamations were vetted by 
Parkes in a back room. 

Peking blamed Yeh for the disaster. The court knew in a general way 
that Governor Po-kuei was under foreign control, but did not discharge 
or replace him, though others were sent to try to recapture Canton. With 
purblind optimism Peking hoped that the Cantonese rural militia could 
drive out the invaders, whereupon the new governor-general, Huang 
Tsung-han, could assume a middle position and limit the foreigners’ 
demands by virtue of the implacable opposition of the populace. This was 
an application of the Chinese version of popular sovereignty, that any 


Quoted by Tu Lien-che in Arthur W. Hummel, ed. Eminent Chinese, 905. On the Arrow see 
J. Y. Wong, 'The Arrow incident: a reappraisal’, MAS, 8.3 (1974) 373-89; J. Y. Wong, 
‘Harry Parkes and the Arrow War in China’, ibid. 9.3 (1973) 303-20. 
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Map 9. The Peking-Tientsin area in the mid-nineteenth century 


regime depends upon popular acquiescence. Heaven’s mandate. As the 
militants put it, ‘The foundation of the state is wholly in the hearts of the 
people, and this is precisely what the British are afraid of.’^^ To elicit such 
gentry-led popular xenophobia was not difficult, but to coerce the in¬ 
vaders was something else. The Ch’ing government needed as always to 
show its own military prowess, but this it could not do. The Kwangtung 
militia bureau, which it secretly encouraged, finally mounted an attack 
on the walls of Canton on 21 July 1858, only to be driven off by British 
artillery. Meanwhile the peace party had prevailed at Peking, where the 
treaties of Tientsin had already been accepted (see below). 

With no further imperial support, the militia movement now faced the 
coercion of allied patrols. By the end of i8j8 these penetrated farther and 
farther into the countryside around Canton, marching through the towns 
and villages to show the flag of a new authority. When 700 British marines 
approached a militia headquarters and were finally fired upon in January 
1859, the British sent 1,300 troops and six gunboats, and in three days of 

■♦3 Memorial of Chu Feng-piao and others, presented 50 June 1858. 27.31b. 
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fighting seized and burned the headquarters and the village that harboured 
it. Militia contributions began to dry up. The Canton populace, whose 
xenophobic wrath had for so long kept these strangers outside the gates, 
grew accustomed to the Anglo-French maintenance of order. The gentry- 
led militia movement in the countryside petered out. Here as at Shanghai 
the barbarian, faute de mieuXy was being accepted into the local power 
structure. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF 1858 

Having won the test of wills at Canton, the British and French allies spent 
the next two years bringing Peking to terms. The provisioning of the 
expeditionary forces meant business contracts for British and American 
firms. Their taipans housed and entertained the military commanders and 
diplomatic envoys, to whom missionaries also offered their services. 
Merchant and soldier, statesman and man of God, all formed one com¬ 
munity, representing their civilization. 

The allies began by proceeding north from Shanghai, though Peking 
had told them as usual to return to Canton. In April 1858 they arrived off 
Taku, at the mouth of the river below Tientsin, with several thousand 
troops in sailing vessels and a score of steam gunboats. No war had been 
declared; they simply demanded negotiations. In particular Elgin de¬ 
manded that the Ch’ing negotiators have ‘full powers’ such as he had 
from his own sovereign. This idea was strange to China and illogical given 
the emperor’s proximity, but it was part of Elgin’s aggressive efforts to 
get a binding settlement. To back it up, his gunboats broke through the 
river barrier, seized the Taku forts, and ascended to Tientsin. There the 
Ch’ing plenipotentiaries, after much protest, finally signed new treaties 
in June 1858 with Britain, France, Russia and the United States. The 
Russian and American envoys came along in their own vessels as unarmed 
neutral observers and secured in similar treaties nearly all the privileges for 
which the allies had fought. 

The key British negotiator at Tientsin, along with T. F. Wade, was the 
young interpreter, Horatio Nelson Lay, son of the first consul at Canton, 
who since mid'1855 had been the principal foreign inspector in the 
Shanghai customs, and was now ‘on loan’ from this Chinese post to 
assist Lord Elgin.‘•4 When the aged grandee, Ch’i-ying, was sent by the 
court in a last-ditch effort again to work his charms upon the British, Lay, 
aged twenty-six, quoted to him his own memorials to the emperor, seized in 
the Canton yamen, in which Ch’i-ying had depicted the barbarians’ uncouth- 

** Jack J. Gerson, Horatio Nelson Lay and Sino-British relations iS;4-iS64, citing papers of Lay, 
Lord Elgin and Sir F. Bruce. 
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ness; he was accordingly discountenanced. This damaged the dynasty’s 
posture also, and after a trial the emperor let Ch’i-ying strangle him¬ 
self. 

Lord Elgin wanted to establish a British envoy in Peking in order to 
bypass Canton and press the imperial government to enforce the treaties, 
as a means not only to foster trade but also to curb the conduct of British 
subjects. In China he felt bitter at those who ‘for the most selfish objects, 
are trampling under foot this ancient civilization’. Later he wrote, ‘I have 
seen more to disgust me with my fellow-countrymen than I saw during 
the whole course of my previous life.’ British diplomacy, he felt, having 
secured the treaty privileges, must check their misuse. This view of the 
Englishman’s burden in China reinforced his vigorous insistence on having 
a resident minister in Peking. This was his (and Lay’s) own idea; both 
London and the other envoys at Tientsin were willing to settle for 
occasional visits to the capital; to this the court was also agreeable, pro¬ 
viding the rules for tribute missions were followed.'** 

At Peking the resident minister issue raised a furore of denunciatory 
memorials from war-minded civilian officials. By asserting the equality of 
sovereigns, resident ministers would topple the tribute system and so 
destroy the proper order of things (t’i-chih). At an imperial conference of 
23 June the largely uninformed advocates of war, confronted with the 
fact of allied military power, still denounced the treaty’s resident minister 
clause. But it was included in the British treaty which the Ch’ing negotia¬ 
tors signed at Tiensin on 26 June, without imperial approval, in order to 
forestall an allied advance on Peking; the emperor approved the whole 
treaty on 3 July. 

Once this imperial edict had confirmed the treaty clauses accepted at 
Tientsin, the foreign troops and diplomats departed even more quickly 
than they had at Nanking in 1842. Lord Elgin sailed off to Japan to 
inaugurate Anglo-Japanese relations. The new tariff and trade regula¬ 
tions were negotiated at Shanghai in late October (signed 8 November) 
by a Chinese team that included the Canton merchant-officials Wu Ch’ung- 
yiieh (Howqua IV) and P’an Shih-ch’eng as well as the Shanghai taotai 
Hsiieh Huan and Governor-General Ho Kuei-ch’ing (nominally at Nan¬ 
king, actually at Ch’ang-chou). Between them these Chinese negotiators 
represented both the continued Cantonese interest in the profits of foreign 
trade and the Lower Yangtze officials’ urgent concern for customs reve¬ 
nues to use against the Taipings. 


<5 On Elgin’s struggle to control the China hands, see Immanuel C. Y. Hsii, China’s entrance 
into the family of nations: the diplomatic phase iSjS-tSSo, ch. 5. For quotations, T. Walrond, 
Letters andjournals of James, eighth Earl of Elgin, 212-1 j, 252-3. 
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In sharp contrast the Hsien-feng Emperor now advocated a ‘secret 
plan’ posited on the naive belief that the greedy British would give up 
their treaty clauses providing for a resident minister, inland trade, inland 
travel and indemnity in exchange for an imperial exemption from all 
customs duties on British trade with China. This simple-minded concept, 
which Hsien-feng abandoned only with reluctance, showed how little the 
court understood the interests now at play in Anglo-Chinese relations. 
In January 1859 Kuei-ch’ing was made concurrently imperial com¬ 
missioner in charge of Western relations: the court saw this only as sub¬ 
stituting Shanghai for Canton, and refused Ho’s suggestion that the new 
post should be a full-time diplomatic job. The principal Tientsin negotia¬ 
tor, Kuei-liang (1785-1862), now succeeded at Shanghai in persuading 
Elgin to make the British minister’s residence at Peking optional rather 
than mandatory. In return he agreed to let the British explore the Yangtze 
without waiting for the exchange of treaty ratifications. Accordingly in the 
last weeks of 1858 Elgin with Lay and others sailed, in a fleet of five war 
steamers, 600 miles up the Yangtze past Chinkiang, Nanking, Anking 
and Kiukiang to Hankow, in order to select the best new ports for trade. 
This precipitate exploration of the Yangtze naturally alarmed the imperial 
officials struggling there against the Taipings. (The Tientsin treaty had 
provided for opening Chinkiang to trade a year after its signing but no 
other ports till after the Taipings had been defeated.) Elgin’s feat of ex¬ 
ploration arranged during the Shanghai tariff settlement, suggests the 
strength of the combined British and Chinese interest in trade ex¬ 
pansion. 

The improved and expanded charter of foreign privileges thus put on 
paper at Tientsin and Shanghai in 18 5 8 was again chiefly a British creation. 
It levied indemnities totalling about 16 million taels, roughly tripled the 
number of treaty ports, confirmed the unusual right of foreign partici¬ 
pation in China’s coastal and riverine carrying trade, permitted foreign 
travel in the interior under passports, opened the Yangtze (as noted 
above) as far as Hankow once the rebellion had been suppressed, provided 
for tariff duties of 5 per cent ad valorem (except as otherwise enumerated) 
and a single transit duty payment of half that amount, urged the extension 
of a unified foreign inspectorate of customs to all the ports, and finally, 
legalized the opium trade. The steady growth of this trade in the midst 
of disorder had reached the point where the foreign and Chinese opium 
importers had jointly sought the protection of the treaty ports, where the 
Chinese local authorities were now levying a regularly publicized opium 
import duty. 

The new treaties specified a great many other arrangements that ex- 
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perience had shown to be desirable for foreign trade in China. But most 
of all they demonstrated how far a community of interest had grown up 
between the foreign merchants and their governments and the Ch’ing 
officials at the treaty ports. This common interest centred around the 
suppression of rebellion and the regulation of trade expansion, which 
would spell profit to foreign merchants, revenue to Chinese authorities, 
and survival to the dynasty. 

On the British side, in his negotiations in 1858, Lord Elgin found him¬ 
self between two interest groups: the chauvinist, expansive-minded treaty 
port merchants on the one side, and on the other, certain British adminis¬ 
trators in the foreign office, Hong Kong and the consulates, who desired 
to set up a workable system of trade privileges, not too excessive for the 
Chinese government to accept and thereafter maintain. Since the foreign 
inspectorate of customs had proved its value as a revenue producer and a 
mechanism for mediation of commercial disputes between foreign mer¬ 
chants and Chinese tax collectors, it was one thing the negotiators of 
both sides could agree upon. 

THE IMPERIAL POLITY P. TRADE EXPANSION 

In essence, Elgin in 1858 was demanding two things, that the China 
market be opened more widely for Western commerce and that the 
Chinese state enter the modern state system. In revising the treaties at 
Tientsin, his major aim had been to secure the residence of an envoy at 
Peking, or at least his occasional visits there, so that the system of treaty 
rights could be supported by diplomatic pressure. Only a minister at 
Peking, the British were convinced, could get around the Cantonese 
xenophobia and secure imperial enforcement, from the centre, of the 
rights of trade, travel and contact which the British merchants and mis¬ 
sionaries desired in the provinces. (Later some diplomats would admit 
that they had had an exaggerated idea of the imperial power over the 
provinces.) Since the British minister did not propose to kotow at Peking, 
this demand implied the end of China’s age-old assumption of the em¬ 
peror’s superiority over all outside rulers. Yet the British had no desire to 
weaken China’s central government any more than necessary to secure 
trading opportunities and a modern type of relationship. Britain wanted 
no territorial control and opposed the prospect of partition or dismem¬ 
berment of China’s outlying regions. (This had already been fore¬ 
shadowed by the Russian advance of the 1840s and 1850s down the Amur 
to the Maritime Province, and into central Asia.) 

On the Chinese side in 1858, the Ch’ing court faced a domestic crisis 
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of rebellion that seemed all but mortal - so severe that by August i860 it 
would give a Chinese, Tseng Kuo-fan, wide military and fiscal powers to 
command the whole effort to destroy the Taipings in the lower Yangtze 
heartland (see chapter 6). Peking’s acquiescence in the Anglo-French 
demands of 1858 must be seen in this context of domestic priorities. As 
summarized in retrospect in January 1861, the Taiping and Nien rebels 
seemed to Peking a mortal disease within the body; Russia, nibbling away 
at Ch’ing territory, was a threat to the bosom; while Britain, with its 
violent demands for trade, was only ‘an affliction of our limbs’.^* There 
was never a real alternative to appeasing the British and French by giving 
them their treaties, once they showed their military superiority. 

Nevertheless, the Ch’ing tradition of empire was not lightly to be given 
up, least of all by the informal council of Manchu princes that met 
periodically in Peking to advise the emperor. The whole court had 
generally gone along with the heightened xenophobia and non-intercourse 
policy of the early 1850s. Only as the allied forces advanced from Canton 
to Tientsin had opinion divided into diehard and pragmatic wings. In 
general, ignorant memorialists out of power were most fanatic¬ 
ally belligerent, whereas the unhappy few who had to negotiate 
were most aware of foreign firepower and most ready to counsel pru¬ 
dence. 

In particular, the Nanking governor-general. Ho Kuei-ch’ing, better 
informed about the Westerners at Shanghai, recognized the strictly com¬ 
mercial ambitions of the British and advocated a settlement with them so 
as to get their help against the Taipings. Like the ‘Canton interest’ of 
pre-treaty days, a ‘Shanghai interest’ had now emerged on the Chinese 
side. It was represented by trade-minded Shanghai taotais like ‘Samqua’ 
(Wu Chien-chang) and Hsiieh Huan, a Szechwanese who held principal 
posts at Shanghai from 1849 and in the hierarchy of Kiangsu province 
from 1858. This new breed of mercantile officials, pragmatists if not 
opportunists, found an overlap of interests with ambitious British ad¬ 
ministrators like young Lay, who had risen also as a middleman between 
East and West. As the Chinese-speaking foreign inspector at Shanghai, 
he had developed wide contacts with local Chinese officials. He not only 
brought them mounting customs revenues but also information and 
advice on the whole foreign problem. While Western merchants con¬ 
demned his arrogance, and some consuls hated him as a rival in status, 
the British authorities valued his knowledge of Chinese local affairs and 
supported the extension to all ports of the foreign inspectorate principle. 

Memorial of Prince Kung and others, received ij January i86i, IV^SM-HF, 71.18 if., 
partly translated in Ssu-yii Teng and John K. Fairbank, China's response to the West, 48. 
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Lay had in fact worked out the new trade regulations of 1858 with Hsiieh 
Huan, which promised increased revenues just at the time when the lower 
Yangtze provinces were most hard pressed for funds to combat the 
Taipings. In this way Ch’ing ofRcials in the treaty port provinces were 
ready for a variety of reasons to support a peace policy at court whenever 
the fortunes of war dampened the hopes of the war advocates. 

Appeasement was supported first of all by the men who had to deal 
with the barbarian problem. The aged Kuei-liang (1785-1862), one of the 
most experienced Manchu administrators, who had been governor- 
general in four different posts, had been the principal signer of the Tien¬ 
tsin treaties. The Ch’ing commander-in-chief at Tientsin, Senggerinchin 
(Seng-ko-lin-ch’in), a high Mongol retainer of the Ch’ing, submitted 
starkly realistic reports of the allied military power. At the capital the 
Hsien-feng Emperor’s brother, I-hsin, later known to foreigners as 
Prince Kung, eventually became the leading advocate of realism, in 
opposition to the majority of princes. Yet once the Tientsin treaties had 
been accepted and the allied withdrawal in the summer of 1858 had re¬ 
laxed the pressure, bellicosity had re-emerged. 

The main sticking point at Peking was now the issue of state-to-state 
equality, the same as it had been for so long at Canton. Though impressed 
by foreign power, the court could only envisage the foreign ministers 
coming to Peking under the old rules for tribute envoys - wearing Chinese 
costume, travelling by the post stations, escorted by Chinese officials, and 
as guests of the Chinese government, once in three or five years. Anything 
more than this would damage the proper dignity {t'i-chih) of the regime. 
Since the imperial rule depended so largely on its prestige, this loss of 
dignity would seriously erode its basis of power in the Chinese state and 
society. Even as late as March 1859 the emperor was still prescribing that 
barbarian envoys coming to Peking should have a retinue of not over ten 
persons, who should not bear weapons and in Peking should not ride in 
sedan chairs or form a procession. 

By mid-1859, there was a wide gap between this intransigence at Peking 
and the practical Sino-foreign collaboration then going on at Canton and 
Shanghai. As would be the case in 1900, the treaty system continued to 
function in commercial centres under foreign naval domination while 
being violently opposed at the political-ideological centre of the empire, 
in Peking. At Canton the failure of the militia movement to expel the 
barbarians led to the recall of Huang Tsung-han as imperial commissioner 
to recover Canton in May 1859. In that month the puppet-governor (Po- 

On Ch’ing policy considerations, see Hsu, China’s entrance, chs. 6-7; and Masataka Banno, 

China and the West tSjS-iSii: the origins of the Tsungli Yamen, 29-30. 
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kuei) died and the post of Canton governor and acting governor-general 
was formally given to a moderate, Lao Ch’ung-kuang, who was capable 
of pursuing China’s interest while cooperating with the allied commission. 

As one example of the Sino-foreign cooperation necessitated by the 
conditions of the time, Lao joined with Parkes and Alcock, who was now 
British consul at Canton, to try to control the coolie trade. By 1859 the 
evils in this trade had reached frightening proportions. British interest in 
securing contract labour to work in colonial areas like the British West 
Indies had led during the 1850s to a dual policy, first, to encourage China 
to relax its ban on emigration and second, to devise regulations to mitigate 
the evils attending it. But now Chinese crimps in Canton were seizing 
people in broad daylight just outside their doors in order to sell them to 
the foreign coolie shippers. Righteous Chinese mobs killed some kid¬ 
nappers and Chinese officials executed others. Yet local unemployment, 
destitution and the demand and opportunity overseas, all combined to 
keep the emigration going. The problem was how to inspect and regulate 
the procedures so that legitimate emigration might occur without kid¬ 
napping and coercion. 

For this purpose Governor-General Lao in effect legalized emigration 
locally, and eventually British and Chinese officials jointly supervised the 
licensing and inspection of emigration houses (‘barracoons’) and the free 
signing of contracts in their presence. This Canton system, however, was 
flouted by other foreigners and Chinese, at Macao and places on the coast 
beyond the control of Lao or Parkes, where receiving ships traded in ‘pigs ’ 
or human exports, much as they had formerly handled opium imports.^8 
The attempt to control this Sino-foreign connivance in a public evil 
gave the Chinese and British local authorities still another common interest. 

Meantime at Shanghai Ho Kuei-ch’ing, as the new imperial com¬ 
missioner in charge of relations with the treaty powers, continued to work 
out the details of the amplified treaty system. For this purpose he had 
welcomed H. N. Lay back from Elgin’s staff, explaining to Peking that 
because Lay was so vigorous against smuggling and consequently so un¬ 
popular as customs inspector, he had gone with Elgin, and at Tientsin 
had ‘made a great display of violence and ingratiated himself’; yet on 
return to Shanghai ‘was as compliant as ever in our employ’.■♦» Ho’s 
appointment to handle foreign relations had also brought the Shanghai 
trade-minded officials into power. The Shanghai taotai Wu Hsii in 
February instructed Lay to hire foreign customs personnel with a guaran- 

Robert Lee Irick, ‘Ch’ing policy towatd the coolie trade, 1847-1878’ (Harvard University 
PhD dissertation, 1971) 110-61. 

Memorial of Ho Kuei-ch’ing received 5 October 1858, WSM-HF, }o.44ff.; Swisher, 
Cbhui’s management, 522. 
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tee of three-years’ salary. On 23 May 1859, Ho Kuei-ch’ing, as imperial 
commissioner finally appointed Lay to be chief inspector of customs (or 
inspector-general, as Lay translated it) to carry out rule 10 of the Trade 
Regulations: that ‘one uniform system shall be enforced at every port’, 
the person appointed to administer it being quite independent of the 
British or any other foreign government. Lay had already accompanied 
Elgin up the Yangtze in late 1858 as his interpreter and had been in the 
south to discuss setting up foreign inspectorates at the other ports. In 
May 1859 ^Iso the Canton Hoppo, Heng-ch’i, had asked that a foreign 
inspectorate be established there. He had got advice from taotai Wu Chien- 
chang and his successor Wu Hsu at Shanghai. The upshot was that Lay 
brought the Shanghai regulations to Canton, saw Lao Ch’ung-kuang 
and Heng-ch’i, and got the Canton customs to adopt the Shanghai rules 
from 24 October 1859. In December the throne received Lao’s conclu¬ 
sion that in order to levy duties on the Canton trade, in the face of Sino- 
foreign collusion, the only way was ‘to follow the Shanghai system and 
employ foreigners to control foreigners’. Consul Alcock at Canton had 
meanwhile transferred a young interpreter, Robert Hart, from the allied 
commission back to the consulate. (On 30 June i860. Hart would resign 
from the British service to work for Lay in the Canton customs.)*® All 
this had gone forward before the rupture at Taku in June 1859. 
foreign relations were running on two tracks. 

The unexpected hostilities off the mouth of the Peiho at Taku below 
Tientsin in June 1859, when treaty ratifications were expected to be ex¬ 
changed at Peking, were partly due to imperfect communications. Seng- 
gerinchin had fortified Taku with foreign cannon and expected the 
envoys to take a route to the north via Pei-t’ang. But the British and French 
envoys’ instructions called for entering Taku and this, when challenged, 
they tried to do by force. Inadequately prepared and with their landing 
force soon stuck in the mud, on the tidal flat, the British suffered 432 
casualties and lost four gunboats. The British minister. Sir Frederick 
Bruce, Elgin’s younger brother, later admitted that his right to go to 
Peking as provided in the treaty he brought for ratification, was not yet 
legally established. The real issue, as usual, was a test of wills. 

This unexpected Ch’ing victory at Taku put the war advocates at Peking 
again in the ascendant. In August 1859 Tientsin treaties were abrogated 
so as to avoid the four things still most distasteful - permanent diplomatic 
representation in Peking, opening of the Yangtze to trade, foreign travel 

50 IWSM-HF, 45.37-37b, memorial received z December 1839. By October the Hoppo Heng- 
ch’i had invited Hart to be deputy commissioner at Canton, see enc. i in Canton’s 39, FO 
682/1783. Lay’s appointment as inspector-general was reconfirmed by Prince Kung with 
imperial approval in January 1861, 
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in the interior, and an indemnity. These things were not in the American 
treaty, and the American minister (John E. Ward) had exchanged treaty 
ratifications in Peking on i6 August 1859, by dint of travelling there from 
Pei-t’ang with a small retinue by cart, tribute style. The court wanted 
Britain and France to follow this example. 

In London the Taku fiasco raised doubts in Parliament as to the need 
for a resident minister, but the Russell government wound up asserting 
its absolute necessity. Taku sanctioned the British hard line. Elgin had 
earlier been feted in London for opening China with minimal bloodshed; 
now he had to go back and really do it. The Anglo-French response to the 
Taku defeat was to bring back to north China in the summer of i860 an 
even larger expeditionary force - over 60 French ships with 6,300 troops, 
143 British transports with 10,300 troops, plus a formidable Cantonese 
coolie corps of 2,500 men recruited from the Hong Kong underworld. 
The allied plenipotentiaries. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, refused all 
negotiations at Shanghai. Their 200 sail converged upon the coast out¬ 
side Tientsin and on i August they landed unopposed at Pei-t’ang, north 
of Taku. Thence they soon reduced the heavily defended Taku forts and 
on 25 August began entering Tientsin. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF i860 

Just as Elgin had relied upon Lay to play the ‘uncontrollably fierce 
barbarian’ in 1858, so he now relied upon Parkes as his chief interpreter 
and representative. The durable Kuei-liang and other Peking envoys came 
to Tientsin to propose terms, but the court tried as stubbornly as ever to 
salvage the essential elements of tributary procedure, proposing that the 
foreign envoys (even with 400 guards of their own) should be escorted to 
Peking and lodged and supplied there according to the Ch’ing regulations. 
While exchanging communications, the allies refused to stop their advance 
or consider any terms until they reached T’ung-chou, the head of canal 
navigation a dozen miles east of Peking. Negotiating there with Parkes 
on 17 September the Manchu prince (Tsai-yiian, the sixth Prince I) who 
had now superseded Kuei-liang, found that the allies demanded an im¬ 
perial audience to exchange ratifications. At the same time the allies found 
Senggerinchin’s troops had prepared an ambush, and therefore attacked 
them. Thus 18 September was a breaking point. Parkes and his party of 
twenty-five British and thirteen Frenchmen were seized and jailed in irons. 
On 21 September the allied forces defeated the imperial troops again, 
closer to Peking, and next day the emperor fled beyond the Wall to Jehol, 
leaving his brother Prince Kung to pick up the pieces. 
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Parkes was held and pressured, though not actually tortured, for three 
weeks while Elgin and Gros had to temporize, awaiting munitions from 
Tientsin. Since Harry Parkes, now aged thirty-two, had been the chief 
foreigner in the government of Canton for two-and-a-half years, the 
bitter-end resisters at Peking not unnaturally prized him as a powerful 
chieftain. They sent his erstwhile colleague as Hoppo at Canton, Heng- 
ch’i, to reason with him every day. In the final crunch, when the distant 
emperor ordered the execution of the hostages, Heng-ch’i got Parkes and 
twelve others out alive. The test were killed, and Elgin and Gros, deter¬ 
mined to penalize the emperor personally and ostentatiously, burned his 
summer palace, Yiian Ming Yiian, north-west of the city, which had 
already been looted by the foreign armies. 

Peking in the autumn of i860 saw a diplomatic tangle. French rivalry 
with Britain was intense in Europe at this time. Thirsting for empire, the 
French were already getting a lodgment in Vietnam while standing forth in 
China as the protectors of Roman Catholic Christianity.s' Meanwhile skilful 
Russian diplomats, playing both sides to their own interest, had advised 
both the allied invaders and the Ch’ing defenders. The Russian Orthodox 
Church mission in Peking gave them an inside vantage point from which to 
try to mediate, or seem to mediate, between the antagonists while they sought 
confirmation of their own territorial claims in the north-east (see chapter 7). 
In the local pecking order the Americans were near bottom, having 
exchanged treaty ratifications in 1859 in an ignominious fashion, while 
the British, bearing the major burden, were at the top and called the tune. 

I-hsin, Prince Kung (1833-98), had grown up quite close to his half- 
brother the Hsien-feng Emperor and at first had been quite warlike; in 
now favouring compromise with the invaders he found himself in a 
minority at court. At the age of twenty-seven, inexperienced outside the 
capital, he now had to juggle the fate of the dynasty. With the advice of 
more experienced Manchus, especially Kuei-liang and Heng-ch’i, he 
negotiated the Conventions of Peking, which confirmed the 1858 treaty 
documents while adding to the indemnities and ceding to Britain the 
Kowloon peninsula at Hong Kong. Winter was approaching, supplies 
were dwindling, and Elgin and Gros were under pressure of circum¬ 
stance to withdraw their forces. In November i860, soon after the con¬ 
ventions were signed, the Anglo-French forces departed, leaving behind 
only a garrison at Tientsin. British diplomacy was thenceforth devoted to 
supporting the party of Sino-foreign peace and compromise, now headed 
by Prince Kung. The British had avoided a blockade which would have 
harmed the trading class with whom they were dealing so successfully in 
S' John F. Cady, The roots of French imperialism in eastern Asia. 
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the south. Now they sought to strengthen the power holders in Peking 
with whom they had made their settlement. Thus was confirmed the 
beginning of another era of synarchy. 

The final turn towards the new order was not taken for another year. 
The Hsien-feng Emperor refused to return to Peking, thus avoiding the 
issue of audience and the kotow from the foreign ministers resident 
there. In August i86i he died, and the leading princes at Jehol took power 
as co-regents for the new child-emperor. But in November the two em¬ 
presses dowager acting with Prince Kung in a coup d'itat seked the regent 
princes and executed their main rivals for power (see chapter 9). A new 
leadership thus took control of the dynasty. It now dealt with new foreign 
envoys in Peking and new Chinese commanders of armies battling the 
Taipings in central China. The invaders were pacified, but Ch’ing survival 
still depended on suppressing the great rebellion. 

Further study should show that the major event of the late 1850s 
in China’s foreign relations, unremarked beneath the eye-catching 
manoeuvres of gunboats, soldiers and diplomats, was the build-up of the 
Sino-foreign trading community. The volume and value of trade increased, 
even though erratically, in this period of warfare and instability, while 
personnel emerged on both sides capable of working together for com¬ 
mon ends: merchants, compradors and treaty port mandarins on the 
Chinese side; merchants, consular officers and missionaries on the foreign 
side. Thus the English-educated Cantonese, Tong King-sing, who would 
later be Jardine’s chief comprador and then head of Li Hung-chang’s 
Chinese government steamship line, was interpreter and chief secretary 
in the Shanghai customs from 1857 to 1861. Hsiieh Huan, the Shanghai 
taotai from 1857, would be governor of Kiangsu and imperial com¬ 
missioner in 1860-2 and in the Tsungli Yamen at Peking in 1863-7. 
Examples could be multiplied. 

The unequal treaty system thus inaugurated by gunboat diplomacy - 
meaning military and naval coercion-gave to the foreign treaty powers a 
considerable measure of sovereign licence in China. These features were 
established by i860: consular jurisdiction over treaty power nationals 
(extraterritoriality), foreign administrative control of concession areas in 
treaty ports, foreign warships in Chinese waters and troops on Chinese 
soil, foreign shipping in China’s coastal trade and inland navigation, and 
tariffs limited by treaty. In later years additional foreign rights and 
privileges would further reduce the scope of Chinese sovereignty, 

For various definitions of the scope of the unequal treaties see Hungdah Chiu, ‘Comparison 
of the Nationalist and Communist Chinese views of unequal treaties’, in J. A. Cohen, ed. 
China's practice of international law. 
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Superior foreign power - commercial, financial, military, industrial and 
technological generally - would increasingly impinge upon China’s 
traditional society, state and culture with devastating effect. 

In looking back over the first phase of this process, we may note 
several aspects of Ch’ing weakness: first, Ch’ing military power and 
administrative capacity vis-^-vis the Western powers disintegrated in an 
era dominated by domestic rebellions. Internal disorder {nei-luan) truly 
invited foreign trouble (wai-huan). Second, the underlying weakness was 
intellectual-institutional, that is, an habituated ignorance of foreign 
realities and a wilful refusal to take them into account. This was evidenced 
most notably in the purblind adherence to an imperial polity of asserted 
supremacy over all foreign sovereigns. Peking refused intercourse on equal 
terms until it was perforce extorted on unequal terms. 

The treaty system after i860 must be viewed as a special sector of the 
Chinese polity in which Chinese sovereignty was not extinguished, but 
was overlaid or supplanted by that of the treaty powers. In the traditional 
sector of the political economy throughout the hinterland, there was 
little immediate change. Similarly in relations with nearby states tribute 
missions continued to come to Peking as though nothing had happened. 
Between i860 and 1894 tribute was presented from Korea in twenty-five 
years, from Liu-ch’iu in eight years, from Annam (Vietnam) in five years, 
from Nepal four times and from Burma once. But meanwhile in the modern 
growth sector along the coasts and up the navigable rivers, and especially 
in the treaty ports, a new mixed polity took shape. Gunboats represented 
the foreign authority in the treaty ports and on the water routes. This 
growth of foreign military power in China later inspired the gradual 
building up of Ch’ing military forces with Western arms, eventually with 
steamships to form a navy, but it was too late to keep the foreigner out. 

In its economic aspects, the mixed Sino-foreign order was at first 
mainly confined to the foreign trade, where Chinese merchants joined with 
their foreign counterparts. There was also a foreign consular element in 
the administration of the new cities that grew up at the ports. Since the 
British minister at Peking and his consuls in the treaty ports, with their 
nearby gunboats of the Royal Navy, now formed a constituent element in 
the Chinese power structure, it was perfectly feasible for the Chinese 
Maritime Customs Service under its inspector-general to work closely 
with both the Chinese and the foreign elements. One must think back to 
the rich repertoire of historical precedents for the use of non-Chinese to 
control China’s foreign trade. After the Mongol conquest of the Southern 
Sung, for example, the ortaq (‘partners’) or corporations of central Asian 
muslim merchants, who exercised tax-farming privileges in a ‘partnership 
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with the Mongolian nobility’, began by the late 1280s to play ‘the leading 
role... in maritime commerceAfter i860, the customs commissioners 
in the ports were administrative colleagues of the Chinese superintendents 
of customs, but social confreres of the for«gn consuls. Robert Hart, at 
Peking, was an employee of the Tsungli Yamen and adviser of its head. 
Prince Kung, but at the same time a fellow national and close adviser also 
of the British minister. 


THE TREATY SYSTEM IN PRACTICE 

As the Manchu negotiators, the young Prince Kung and his aged col¬ 
leagues Kuei-liang and Wen-hsiang, dealt with the British in the late 
autumn of i860 they began to see how the dynastic interest could be 
preserved in the face of civil war and foreign invasion. While the allied 
forces withdrew from north China, the British secured Ch’ing permission 
to inaugurate trade on the Yangtze beyond Chinkiang to Hankow, with¬ 
out waiting for the suppression of rebellion there as required in the treaty. 
This ultra-treaty concession represented a convergence of motives: Lord 
Elgin and the new British minister, his younger brother Sir Frederick 
Bruce, could meet the Shanghai merchants* demand for access to China’s 
vast interior market; the Chinese provincial authorities battling the 
Taipings could count on an increase of maritime customs revenue to be 
collected on the Yangtze trade at Shanghai, and the Ch’ing dynasty, as 
Prince Kung put it, ‘not only need not worry about [the British] being 
harmful but on the contrary might even make use of them’.*^ T. F. Wade 
surmised Peking’s reasoning to be that since British trade privileges had 
been granted by Peking, Taiping taxation of trade would be resisted and 
Taiping-British hostility would result. 

With Peking’s permission a British expedition led by Harry Parkes with 
Admiral Hope and ten naval vessels went up the Yangtze in February- 
March 1861 and arranged for British trade, under passes granted by the 
customs, with the ports of Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow. Arms were 
specially controlled. The Taipings at Nanking also agreed to permit 
British trade on the River. Duties on the new Yangtze trade were to be 
collected at Shanghai or Chinkiang. But the Yangtze trade at once in¬ 
creased the problem of customs regulation. British and American mer¬ 
chants were securing special consular permits to fly their national flags 
on hired Chinese vessels carrying teas down the Yangtze. This concession 

’’ Herbert Franz Schurmann, Economic structure of the Yuan dynasty, 4, 224. 

I\^SM-HF, 70.5. Britten Dean, China and Great Britain: the diploma^ of commercial relations, 
1IS0-1S64. 
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to foster legal trade was soon being used by unscrupulous foreign 
smugglers ‘to evade native customs by hoisting the British flag . . . and 
evade Maritime Customs by posing... as native craft’.s* 

Bruce and Prince Kung, aided by Hart, negotiated new trade rules in 
mid-i86i: British trade on inland waters was facilitated while the evils of 
smuggling and selling contraband to rebels were discouraged. Prince 
Kung reported to the throne that ‘in this rapprochement Hart (Ho-te) 
has been of the greatest help. Although a foreigner, Hart is naturally well- 
bred and agreeable and what he says makes a lot of sense. He is also very 
eager to get the inspector general’s salary, and so is quite willing to work 
hard as an intermediary. 

From this time policy disputes between aggressive British merchants 
and their government became a regular phenomenon. Lord Elgin in 
1858 had exhumed from the Hong Kong archives the 1852 report of 
W. H. Mitchell which argued that China’s commercial self-sufficiency 
made the merchants’ hopes for enormous sales in China quite illusory. 
With all trade barriers removed, prophesied Lord Elgin, ‘the machino- 
facturing West will be in presence of a population the most universally 
and laboriously manufacturing of any on the earth’.57 Hopes should not 
be too high. But both the British and the Ch’ing had extremist elements to 
contend with and tty to keep within bounds. The British administrators’ 
main problem was to placate the firms that invoked doctrines of free trade 
as the sanction for exploitation of Chinese markets by every means avail¬ 
able, legal and illegal. Meanwhile the Ch’ing had to contend not only with 
patriotic or xenophobic scholar-gentry who wanted to drive off the 
British but also with the very different element of ‘Chinese traitors’, 
traders and opium smugglers who put profit above all. 

By the early 1860s the treaty system’s potentialities were becoming 
evident: not only were foreigners dominant in China’s foreign trade and 
exchange; foreign land renters owned real estate in trading centres like 
Tientsin and Hankow as well as Canton and Shanghai, which were be¬ 
coming China’s major cities; foreign steamships, the latest product of 
technological progress, competed with Chinese junks in coastal and 
riverine waters by offering greater speed and protection against piracy and 
better arrangements for insurance; foreign merchants by securing transit 
passes that exempted foreign-owned goods from likin charges could be 

Dean, 54. 

55 IWSM-HF, 79.21. For Hart’s earliest available Chinese correspondence as a Ch’ing official 
(in a florid but precise style), see the papers of the Shanghai taotai Wu Hsil, HFu HsU tang-an- 
cbung ti T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo sbib-liao bsiian-tbi, 204. 

5 ’ Quoted hy Nathan A. Pelcovits, Old China bands and tbe fortigp office, 18 , from Elgin’s address 
at Shanghai, in FO 17/287. 
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the patrons of Chinese merchants inland; the treaty tariff strictly limited 
China’s taxation of foreign trade while the new Maritime Customs Service 
would ensure equal terms of competition and provide modern harbour 
and navigation facilities, trade statistics and some mediation of disputes; 
meanwhile, the increasing speed of steamships and extension of the 
telegraph and cable by degrees from Europe to the Far East brought the 
China trade more fully into the world market and subject to its vicissi¬ 
tudes. Protected by extraterritoriality in both his person and his property, 
the foreigner in China was thus in a position after i860 to sustain and aug¬ 
ment his role as part of the empire’s multi-racial ruling class. The result 
was less an exploitation of China in a colonial style - which would have 
stressed the extracting of raw materials and profits and providing of jobs 
for a Western officialdom - than it was a privileged foreign participation 
in the attempted Westernization of Chinese life. This was to have psycho¬ 
logical repercussions at least as important as the economic effects. By 
default of the conservative mandarinate and scholar-gentry, foreigners 
within the gates were in a position, or so they hoped, to become in some 
cases ‘modernizers’ of the country. 

** On Robert Hart’s efforts see The IG in Peking. Letters of Robert Hart, Chinese maritime customs, 
1868-1907, ed. by John K. Fairbank, Katharine Frost Bruner, and Elizabeth Macleod 
Matheson. On the subsequent frustration of many treaty port ambitions, see Rhoads Murphey, 
The outsiders; the Western experience in India and China. 
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THE TAIPING REBELLION 


ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Taiping Rebellion (1851-64) was in many respects the hinge between 
China’s pre-modern and modem histories. Its gigantic human catastrophes 
in the interior formed a backdrop for early Sino-Western treaty relations 
along the coast, and, along with the treaty system itself, gave notice of the 
imminent collapse of China’s traditional order. Some themes of the re¬ 
bellion had deep historical roots, while others grew from problems 
peculiar to the Ch’ing period. The enormities of social injustice, the de¬ 
cline of imperial and local administration, and the loss of bureaucratic 
morale are themes common to dynastic crises. Soaring population growth 
and massive internal migration were Ch’ing problems whose effects had 
been felt in social disorder and inter-ethnic conflict since the eighteenth 
century. Yet foreign contact itself had provided a new historical catalyst: 
an alien religion that generated a furious assault on China’s existing social 
structure and values. The way this assault was met by the ruling elite 
conditioned the political and social environment of China’s modern 
history. 


The social background 

The anarchy that gripped Kwangsi province by the 1840s stemmed partly 
from the disruptive effects of foreign contact, and partly from the region’s 
unique social complexity. From 1795 to 1809 the south and south-eastern 
coasts had been scourged by bands of pirates, some sponsored by im¬ 
pecunious rulers of Annam (Vietnam). In Kwangsi these corsairs forged 
onshore links with Triad chapters (see chapter 3, p. 134), and a complex 
pattern of outlawry began to emerge. It was not long thereafter that the 
south China underworld entered the more lucrative field of opium distri¬ 
bution, as the drug traffic began to flourish in the 1820s and 1830s. The 
post-Opium War decade introduced new forms of social dislocation into 
neighbouring Kwangtung province. Thousands were thrown out of work 
when the opening of Shanghai diverted trade away from its traditional 
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routes northward from Canton. Mercenaries hired to fight the British 
were suddenly demobilized, and many could survive only as bandits. 
Finally, gangs of hardened pirates from coastal regions were forced by 
British naval power to migrate inland. By the mid-i84os, outlaws from 
these several sources, many tmder Triad leadership, had found their way 
westward into Kwangsi. In the Kwangsi river system they made their 
new habitat, and as ‘boat bandits’ {t'ing-fei) injected a new component of 
violence into the already unstable environment. 

That environment was becoming increasingly volatile as a result of the 
merging of the secret-society and sectarian movements discussed above 
(chapter 3) with inter-ethnic enmities. This was a portentous develop¬ 
ment, for it meant that alienated social groups were now exposed to new 
complexes of ideas that could give political content to their struggle for 
survival. Signs of this new pattern first became visible in the ethnically 
heterogeneous Hunan-Kwangsi border area. In 1836 the southern Hunan 
districts of Hsin-ning and Wu-kang were torn by a rebellion led by Lan 
Cheng-tsun, a tribesman of the Yao minority who was also chieftain of a 
White Lotus cult recently imported from Szechwan. Lan’s uprising was 
suppressed, but the cult survived, to emerge later under another Yao 
leader. Lei Tsai-hao. Lei’s group was more complex. Besides elements of 
Lan’s old group, it included Triad cadres (t'ieh-pan) and formed links with 
Han Triads across the border in Kwangsi. The rebellion of Lei Tsai-hao, 
which broke out in 1847, thus represented a successful penetration of 
minority groups by the Triad Society. > 

Lei’s uprising, too, was mercilessly suppressed, this time by militia 
corps led by local gentry. But the fires of revolt in the border area burned 
on. Famine in 1849 brought renewed violence, led this time by one of 
Lei’s old Triad followers, Li Yiian-fa. Li himself seems to have been a 
Han, but he had not forgotten the movement’s beginnings in the dis¬ 
tressed minority settlements. After vainly besieging the city of Hsin-ning, 
he and his followers set forth on a long odyssey through thirteen districts 
of Hunan, Kweichow and Kwangsi, seeking to mobilize the poor of both 
Han and aboriginal stocks. With Li’s ultimate defeat, the tragedy of the 
Hsin-ning rebellions was played out. But the pattern of sectarianism among 
minority groups was soon repeated, this time in a form that was to leave 
a deeper historical impression: the infusion of a new sectarian tradition - 
of hybrid Sino-Western origins - into the immigrant Hakka {K'o-chia, 
guest people), a linguistically distinct subethnic group. 

* Hsin-ning bsim-cbib, 1893 edn, 16.6-9. On earlier relations between Triads and Vao, see con¬ 
flicting accounts of a Yao rebellion of 1832 in southern Hunan: Wei Yiian, Sbeng-vu cbi, 
7.41-3; and Hsu K’o, comp. Cb'ing-pai lei-cb'ao, 66.10-n. 
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Kwangsi society in the late 1840s was becoming rapidly militarized as 
a result of chronic banditry and the rising tide of vendettas between Hakka 
and Punti {pen-ti, indigenous) communities. Throughout the countryside 
emerged a melange of armed groups. Besides the mobile bandit gangs 
{ku), local Triad lodges (/Wj) armed themselves for petty banditry and 
self-defence. Local gentry, convinced that they could expect little aid 
from a corrupt and incompetent officialdom, formed local defence 
associations (J’uan), which assumed a leading role in community affairs 
and mobilized defence militia. The militia of some so-called t'uan were 
themselves little different from outlaws and took advantage of occasions 
for smuggling and robbery. Thus on the local level the fang and the fuan 
were analogous forms of organization, not always clearly distinguishable. 
To the Hakkas all these contenders were hostile. Tension was heightened 
by a new sect that had taken root in Hakka communities, known as the 
God-Worshipping Society (Pai Shang-ti hui), which was militantly 
iconoclastic and, to some perspicacious local gentry, obviously heterodox 
and dangerous. 

The fragmentation of rural Kwangsi took place under the eyes of in¬ 
creasingly helpless bureaucrats, who sought to avoid risks by remaining 
uninvolved. Convinced that the rivalry between gentry fuan and God- 
Worshippers was just another form of southern vendetta, they handed 
down a blanket prohibition against fighting. Reports of banditry, when 
not blandly ignored, were investigated a safe interval after the bandits 
had departed. In 1850 exasperated Kwangsi gentry sent a delegation to 
Peking and won limited official endorsement for their own local defence 
efforts. The result was that wide areas of rural Kwangsi drifted outside 
official control. Neither tax collection nor the maintenance of order, the 
two main tasks of the district yamen, could be carried out effectively. The 
strong preyed unchecked upon the weak, and it was from this anarchic 
world that the Taiping Rebellion emerged. 


Hung’s visions and the Chin-t’ien uprising 

The greatest rebellion of the Ch’ing period, though long gestated in the 
social crisis of the age, was born amid the curious and fortuitous events 
in the early career of its founder. Hung Hsiu-ch’iian (1814-64) was born 
in Hua-hsien, some 30 kilometres north of Canton, the son of a small 
peasant proprietor whose Hakka forebears had migrated from eastern 
Kwangtung in the eighteenth century. Studious and ambitious. Hung 
attended the Canton prefectural examinations for the first time in 1827 at 
age 14; but like most of his fellow aspirants, failed to get the sheng-yiian 
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degree. In 1836 he tried again, but failed. While in Canton for the second 
attempt, he encountered a foreign missionary (possibly the American, 
Edwin Stevens) preaching the Gospel, and was handed a set of nine slim 
volumes entitled Good words to exhort the age {Ch'uan-shih Hang-yen'), a work 
fateful for his future and that of his nation. 

The author of this tract was Liang A-fa (1789-1855), a Cantonese of 
meagre education but zealous temperament who had met the British 
Presbyterian missionary Robert Morrison in Canton while working as a 
printshop engraver. In 1815 Liang had followed Morrison’s colleague, 
William Milne, to Malacca, where Milne subsequently founded the Anglo- 
Chinese College. There Liang’s restless religious urges had turned him 
briefly to Buddhism, which he studied under a Yunnanese monk, but 
under Milne’s insistent proselytizing he was gradually converted to 
Protestantism of a fundamentalist evangelical strain. Once baptized, he 
became a missionary and preacher. His Good words appeared in 1832, 
published in both Canton and Malacca.^ 

Liang’s tract was, as far as we know, the only textual source for Hung 
Hsiu-ch’iian’s religious vision, and probably the only source before 1847, 
when Hung obtained a translation of the Bible. Its contents are therefore 
of particular importance for the history of the Taiping Rebellion. The 
arrangement of the work is quite unsystematic, with long quotes from the 
Morrison-Milne translation of the Bible (in an opaquely literal classical 
style) interspersed with exegetical sermons by Liang in the vernacular. 
Biblical material is presented out of sequence, with little heed to the 
chronological framework of the prophetic tradition or the Gospel story. 
The epistles of the Disciples are the largest source, with the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets, the Book of Genesis and the Four Gospels in lesser propor¬ 
tions. The character of Jehovah is strongly delineated, but that of Jesus is 
largely ignored. The work’s stark fundamentalist message hammers home 
the omnipotence of God, the degradation of sin and idolatry, and the 
awesome choice between salvation or damnation. 

Underlying its evangelical surface, Liang’s Good words embodies serious 
political implications. There is, first, the repeated suggestion that Chinese 
society as a whole stands at the brink of disaster as a result of a long pro¬ 
cess of moral decline - an unmistakable suggestion, to a Chinese reader 
of the 1830s, of the low point in a dynastic cycle. Second, and perhaps 
more compelling, the work conveys repeatedly a confusion between 
heavenly and earthly kingdoms. The biblical term ‘Heavenly Kingdom’, 

* On Hung’s early life see Franz Michael and Chung-li Chang, eds.. The Taiping Kebellion: 
history and documents', and Chien Yu-wen, T'ai-p'ing t'ien-kuo ch’uan-shih, i-zz. On Liang A-fa, 
see the introduction by Ssu-yii Teng to the 196} Taiwan facsimile reprint of Ch’uan-shib 
Hang-yen, 1-24. My analysis is based on this edition. 
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for instance (rendered fiett-kuo), is glossed as referring to both the land 
of the blessed after death and the congregation of the faithful on earth. 
And throughout the work, the sequential confusion of the biblical material 
suggests that the coming of the Messiah was not simply an historical 
event that happened at a single point in the past, but rather an apocalyptic 
world crisis that might occur any number of times. 

The impact of this book upon Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, though ultimately 
cataclysmic, was long delayed. He evidently glanced through the work 
shortly after receiving it, but then put it aside. A year later (1837) he 
suffered a third failure at the Canton examinations which left him ex¬ 
hausted and deeply depressed. After being carried home from Canton in a 
sedan chair, he poured out to his patents his feelings of guilt and worthless¬ 
ness. He then lay abed for days in a psychotic state, in which he dreamed 
of an ascent to Heaven where he was given a new set of internal organs 
and thereby purified and reborn. A venerable man with a golden beard 
handed him ensigns of royalty and a sword and adjured him to extermi¬ 
nate demons and to bring the world back to the true teaching. Filled with 
an ecstasy of supreme righteousness and invincible power. Hung ranged 
in a fury over the cosmos, slaying evil spirits as instructed. With him on 
these quests was sometimes a man of middle age, whom he thought to be 
his elder brother. When finally his hallucinations abated, he seemed once 
again in contact with the outer world, but was unmistakably transformed 
in character and had full recollection of his dreams. A feeling of power¬ 
lessness and worthlessness had evidently been transformed, through his 
fantasies, into its opposite: a conviction of total power and purity. He was 
generally feared to be imperfectly recovered from madness. 

The process by which this intense inner experience was rationalized 
into a coherent view of the outer world proceeded very gradually. For six 
years after his illness. Hung continued to function in his accustomed 
setting, though evidently freed from the crippling inner tensions that had 
troubled him earlier. Indeed, we find him in 1843 sitting again for the 
examination in Canton. This time, however, failure turned him not against 
himself but against the system that had victimized him. He now returned 
home in an angry mood, apparently determined to prepare for the exami¬ 
nations no longer. 3 

To what extent Hung’s political orientation was affected by the recent 
Opium War is impossible to determine precisely. It would be remarkable 
had the conflict been without effect upon him, for Kwangtung was seeth- 

’ There is little evidence to support Chien Yu-wen’s assertion (Chien, Ch’uan-sbib,^\) that Hung 
was now committed to the destruction of the Ch’ing regime. The poem Hung wrote sup¬ 
posedly during his journey home, though indeed suggestive of grand political designs, is of 
uncertain date. 
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ing with contempt for the Ch’ing. Just across the border of Hung’s native 
district had arisen a vigorous anti-British militia movement (see chapter 
4), the leaders of which despised the Manchus for their weakness before 
the barbarians. But Hung’s outlook was affected more decisively by his 
rediscovery, shortly after his fourth examination attempt, of Liang A-fa’s 
tract, which had been gathering dust on his bookshelf since before his 
illness. In place of symbolic fantasy-images, Liang’s book now provided 
an ordered world outlook and a messianic mission. Hung was now con¬ 
verted, but in a remarkable way: he imderstood the book to be a direct 
call from God to himself. He now saw his fantasies in terms of Christian 
doctrine: the venerable man with the golden beard was Jehovah; the 
middle-aged man, Jesus; and he himself, the second son of God, en¬ 
trusted with the sacred mission of bringing the world back to His 
worship. 

There are, however, insufficient grounds for assuming that the political 
implications underlying Liang’s tract made any immediate impression 
upon Hung. In fact, Hung’s writings of the 1840s clearly indicate that he 
saw his task as the conversion of the Chinese people to Christianity, an 
event that would occur solely through a revolution of the spirit and with¬ 
out the agency of any earthly institution. Furthermore, Hung evidently 
considered that conversion could best be accomplished by reconciling 
Christianity with the Confucian tradition. His tracts of the mid-1840s 
convey a Christianity that was little more than worship of Jehovah, 
abandonment of idolatry, and clean living. He condemned such evils as 
licentiousness, unfiliality, homicide and gambling - all familiar targets of 
Confucian moralism. A lengthy poem extols ‘correctness’ of conduct, 
using the term cheng, a Confucian epithet meaning orthodox and upright. 
Though these writings embody a certain apocalyptic tone, it is one fairly 
compatible with that of traditional Confucian utopianism. Unlike Liang 
A-fa, Hung was a product of the standard literary training of the degree 
aspirant; and had not yet entirely transcended his deeply-ingrained self- 
image as a bearer of the orthodox higher culture. The politicization of his 
vision and the absorption of the Good words’ rebellious undertone were not 
to take place until Hung’s revelation had become firmly embodied in the 
beleaguered Hakka communities of Kwangsi.^ 

Nevertheless, Hung was now an ardent believer, and his heterodoxy 
soon lost him his position as schoolteacher. He now set forth on a 
missionizing journey westward towards the Kwangsi hiU country, accom- 

< The writings referred to here are in the Taiping imperial dularation (T’ai-p’ing cbao-sbu), pub¬ 
lished in 1852 but containing material thought to have been written around 1844-6, in 
Hsiang Ta e! at. ed., T'ai-p'ingt’ien-kuo (hereafter TPTK), 1187-98; translated in Michael and 
Chang, Tbe Taiping Kebtllion, 2.24-47. 
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panied by a converted school friend and cousin, Feng Yiin-shan. By mid 
1844 Hung and Feng had reached the district of Kuei-hsien, in southern 
Kwangsi, where they settled with relatives in a Hakka community; here 
Hung and Feng sought to extend the new faith. In September Hung 
decided to return home so that his hosts might not be further burdened. 
Feng was to follow, but fortune led him to neighbouring Kuei-p’ing 
district, where he settled among Hakkas near a mountain called Tzu- 
ching shan. He remained there for several years and by 1850 had converted 
numerous Hakka communities in the hill country. 

Feng’s extraordinary talents as an organizer were well employed amid 
the bitter communal strife of those hilly Kwangsi districts. Society there 
was highly militarized: pardy because of the ethnic diversity of the area 
(which included a number of genuine aboriginal groups); partly because 
of the deterioration of local government; and partly because of the tra¬ 
dition of intercommunity vendettas {hsieh-tou) that the immigrant Hakkas 
had brought with them from the eastern districts of Kwangtimg. Militia 
corps became a necessary and regular feature of village life. In the strug¬ 
gles between indigenous and Hakka peoples, the Hakka were disadvan¬ 
taged in several ways. They lacked the corporate lineage structure of the 
rich indigenous landlords, which could support armed men on a regular 
basis. They may also have suffered from their dispersed (non-nucleated) 
settlement patterns, occasioned by their economic position as settlers on 
scattered parcels of marginal land. During the feuds of the 1840s these 
poor and indefensible Hakka communities were sometimes utterly dis¬ 
placed from their holdings. Where settlement patterns and wealth were to 
the advantage of their enemies, language-group solidarity enabled Hakkas 
of all classes to assemble an impressive armed force at moments of crisis. 
In the present case, it was ideology as well as dialect that enabled the 
scattered and defenceless Hakkas to meet their challenges in the late 
1840s, when communal tensions grew to crisis proportions.* 

Feng organized his converts into a multi-village network of local 
congregations, which together formed the ‘God-Worshipping Society’ 
(Pai Shang-ti hui) with headquarters at Tzu-ching shan and branches in 
many districts. This was one answer to the superior organization of the 
indigenous people in the form of corporate lineages and fortified setde- 
ments. In some ways it resembled a secret society of the traditional sort, 
with its network of local lodges. Some of its organizational methods may 
indeed have been similar to those of the Triads. But the God-Worshippers 

5 Hstm-tboufu-cbib, 1874 edn, 4.i4a-b. An important analysis of Hakka settlement patterns and 
ethnic conflict is Myron L. Cohen, * The Hakka or “ Guest People”: dialect as a sociocultural 
variable in south-eastern China’, Etbmbistory, 15.3 (1968) 237-92. 
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were hardly likely to fit into local society in the Triad manner. Their 
imported creed, with its stark duality between the saved and the damned, 
mirrored their own alienated position in that polarized social environ¬ 
ment. And now the apocalyptic political implications of Liang’s tract, 
which Hung himself had been unready to accept, came to the fore as faith 
became organically bound to social reality. 

Hung Hsiu-ch’iian himself, now back in Kwangtung, immersed him¬ 
self in study and writing. In 1847 he went to Canton to seek the tutelage 
of the American Baptist missionary Issachar J. Roberts, under whom he 
studied the Bible for several months, probably in the new translation by 
Walter Medhurst and Karl Friedrich Gutzlaff, which was somewhat 
clearer than the old Morrison-Milne version that Liang A-fa had used. 
Still without means of support. Hung soon left Canton and returned to 
Kwangsi. Though he may have carried with him a Bible, it is doubtful 
that he carried a clear view of the revolution he was soon to lead. But 
when Hung reached Kwangsi in the autumn of 1847, he found there a 
situation vastly changed from that of three years earlier. Feng Yiin-shan’s 
organizing talents had produced ‘branch associations* of the God- 
Worshipping Society in some dozen districts. Chin-t’ien, a small village 
at the foot of Tzu-ching shan, became the headquarters of this growing 
organization. 

Circumstances now temporarily deprived this organization of its 
founders. Feng was arrested by a local militia leader, charged with sedi¬ 
tion, and ultimately deported to Kwangtung. Hung journeyed to Kwang¬ 
tung himself to plead Feng’s case before the governor-general. The two 
eventually met in their native Hua-hsien, where they remained for seven 
months, not to return to Kwangsi until the summer of 1849. This was a 
fateful interlude in the evolution of the Taipings. In the absence of its 
spiritual and temporal chiefs, the God-Worshipping Society brought 
forth new leaders. Among them the most powerful was Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, 
an illiterate charcoal-burner of complex character and boundless ambition, 
who had already established himself as a local tyrant in the neighbourhood 
of Tzu-ching shan. Others included Hsiao Ch’ao-kuei, a poor peasant and 
Yang’s chief lieutenant; Wei Ch’ang-hui, from a rich landlord family that 
had come into conflict with the law; and Shih Ta-k’ai, an educated man 
from a wealthy peasant household. Yang and Hsiao in particular developed 
the implications of Hung’s visions by establishing their own positions as 
spokesmen of Jehovah and Jesus. The Hakka communities were now in 
full flood of religious ecstasy, an ecstasy that their leaders readily bent to 
the service of political authority. The movement now had a group of 
chieftains who relied still upon Hung’s original inspiration but cultivated 
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their own independent power. The fatally-fragmented character of the 
Taiping leadership group can thus be traced to the absence of its founders 
during a critical period of development. 

There now ensued a period of rising militancy among the God-wor- 
shippets. Idol-smashing and proselytizing heightened tensions between 
the Hakka communities and their neighbours. Amid civil chaos and 
economic disaster, the God-Worshipper congregations began to organize 
military units for protection, units which came increasingly into col¬ 
lision with other militarized groups in rural Kwangsi. Under the famine 
conditions of 1849-50, tensions exploded frequently into open warfare. 
It was becoming clear to the leadership of the God-Worshippers that it 
was no longer possible to survive in the Kwangsi environment, and it was 
probably during this critical period that they reached the decision to 
revolt. While military organization proceeded during 1850, Feng Yiin- 
shan began to be overshadowed as chief military and executive officer by 
Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, who now emerged as a formidable figure with both 
spiritual and temporal authority. Yang’s outstanding military capacities 
served the movement well. His ruthlessness and ambition were, within a 
few years, to prove its ruin. 

In July 1850, the Chin-t’ien leaders summoned God-Wors! ipping con¬ 
gregations from all over southern Kwangsi, and Hakka communities 
began to converge from a number of districts. Their possessions sold, 
their homes forsaken, they consigned themselves and all their property 
to the ‘united military camp’. Many were already organized in military 
formations under their local leaders, who were given appropriate places 
in the command hierarchy. The assemblage at Chin-t’ien was not entirely 
peasant in composition, but included contingents of rural workers: 
charcoal-burners and unemployed miners who had already formed their 
own God-Worshipping congregations. A number of redoubtable Triad 
chiefs sought to join; but only one, the pirate Lo Ta-kang, succeeded in 
reconciling himself to the draconian discipline and puritanical code of the 
God-Worshippers. The others soon decamped: an episode suggestive 
of the continuing difficulties the Taipings were to have in making common 
cause with traditional heterodox groups. Though the Taipings were able 
to absorb Triad groups from time to time on the basis of a shared hatred 
of the Manchus, the two movements never merged into anything resem¬ 
bling a united revolutionary force. 

It was inevitable that the powerful military camp at Chin-t’ien - some 
20,000 strong - should come into direct conflict with the government. 
After several victorious engagements with Ch’ing troops, the leaders of 
the God-Worshippers proclaimed the Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace 
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(T'ai-p’ingt'ien-kuo) on ii January 1851, Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s thirty-eighth 
birthday. Though its formal outlines were as yet crudely drawn, a political 
regime had at last emerged from Hung’s messianic vision, a regime 
that claimed dominion over all the empire. 


The march to Nanking 

The Taipings soon launched a crusade northward towards the economic 
heartland of China - the rich provinces of the lower Yangtze valley. Con¬ 
flicts with Ch’ing forces were by no means always victorious. The rebels 
suffered serious losses and were sometimes unable to subdue strategic 
walled cities. But the disorganized and poorly regimented Ch’ing armies 
failed to divert them from their larger strategic purpose. 

The initial Ch’ing military response was both late and inadequate. 
Though the anarchy in Kwangsi had been visible at least a year earlier, it was 
only in October 1850 that the court appointed an imperial commissioner 
to unify rebel-suppression efforts. This was Lin Tse-hsii, who had finally 
emerged from his post-Opium War disgrace as the official most likely to 
stem the tide. Already old and ill, Lin died en route to his post, which was 
then filled by a series of commissioners less energetic and competent, of 
whom none was able to coordinate the ill-assorted mobs of provincial 
forces and mercenaries that converged on Kwangsi. Good generalship 
might have dealt the Taipings a fatal defeat at Yung-an, a small Kwangsi 
administrative city where the rebels were besieged from September 1851 
to April 1852. But divided counsels and indecision on the Ch’ing side 
enabled them to break out, whereupon they marched northward to the 
Kwangsi provincial capital, Kweilin, which they besieged unsuccessfully. 
Heading north-eastward towards the Hunan border, they were ambushed 
(10 June 1852) by a mercenary battalion under the gentry-militarist 
Chiang Chung-yiian, a near-disastrous encounter in which the move¬ 
ment’s outstanding political organizer, Feng Yiin-shan, was killed. But 
lack of coordination among their antagonists again gave the rebels respite, 
and they escaped eastward into Hunan. There during the summer of 1852 
they greatly augmented their forces from among the local populace, 
drawing into their ranks many members of the Triad Society. The 
passage into Hunan had moved them over a crucial divide: out of the 
Kwangsi river systems and into the Yangtze tributary network. 

It was during the crusade to Nanking that the Taiping Kingdom trans¬ 
formed itself from a relatively small, provincial rebellion into a vast 
movement that swept up treasure and recruits from broad reaches of 
central China. By the time Taiping armies brought Changsha, the pro- 
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vincial capital of Hunan, under siege in September 1852, their ranks had 
swollen to about 120,000. That siege broken, the Taipings surged on to 
Wuchang, Hupei’s capital, which they sacked and abandoned; in the 
process, their numbers rose to 500,000. Proceeding downriver by land 
and water, they took and abandoned numerous administrative centres 
along the watercourse. On 19 March 1853, they breached the walls of 
Nanking, which they occupied and renamed ‘Heavenly Capital’. The 
strategic city of Chinkiang (whose capture had been a key element in the 
British victory of 1842) fell soon afterwards. A contemporary Ch’ing 
intelligence report estimated that, with the fall of Nanking and Chinkiang, 
more than 2,000,000 persons had been swept into the Taiping organiza- 
tion.6 The impoverishment and social polarization of central China, 
already apparent in the turmoil of the tax resistance movement of the 
1840s, had brought its inevitable results. 

The period of two-and-a-half years, from the mobilization at Chin- 
t’ien until the establishment of the Taiping ‘Heavenly Capital’ at Nanking, 
may be compared to the Exodus of the Israelites or to the ‘ Yenan Period’ 
of Chinese Communism: for during this interval emerged the guiding 
ethos of the Taiping Kingdom along with many of its characteristic 
institutions. The early months at Chin-t’ien produced an official system 
almost wholly military in character. Ranks and functions were modelled 
partly on the Rites of Chou, a text of late antiquity that purported to depict 
the political organization of the early Chou period, and embellished with 
an assortment of titles dating from various historical periods along with 
some wholly new improvisations. During the siege of Yung-an, this 
early military organization was given a more plausible political format. 
The major leaders (formerly called ‘marshals’) were now to be ‘kings’ 
{luang), including one each for the four directions plus an ‘assistant king’. 
Hung himself retained the chief designation of ‘ Heavenly King ’ (t'ien-wang). 

Hung’s position was now ambiguous. His spiritual primacy over the 
other kings was recognized in his superior title; yet he ordained that he 
be called merely ‘sovereign’ (chu) and that the appellation of divinity 
{shang) be reserved for Jehovah and Jesus. The leadership group was 
thereby established as a band of brothers, with somewhat diminished 
status for the movement’s founder. Further, the new arrangement recog¬ 
nized the dominant positions of Yang Hsiu-ch’ing and Hsiao Ch’ao-kuei, 
who had robed their military and executive powers in priestly authority, 
entering trances now and again to transmit divine commands. Yang and 
Hsiao were given the prestigious ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ kingships, and 

® On Taiping numbers see Chang Te-chien, Tjei-cb’ingbui-tsuan, which dates in part from 1854, 
reprinted in Hsiang, TPTK, 3.31-348; particularly 281-97. 
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Yang was recognized as supreme commander over the armies of the 
various kings.’ 

It was during the Taipings’ encirclement at Yung-an that they flourished 
before the people of China a decisive summons to revolt. Besides formally 
inaugurating their own calendar, a traditional prerogative of legitimate 
regimes, they issued a series of broadsides announcing the advent of the 
new order and detailing their charges against the Manchus. The rebellion 
was proclaimed to be a national uprising against alien oppressors. The 
appeal was to national pride in the face of usurpations rule by China’s 
‘traditional enemies’ - the northern barbarians - who had fastened upon 
China a cruel and corrupt government and had befouled her culture with 
alien uses. One may well ask whether, desperate for popular support, the 
Taipings hid their religious message under more traditionally acceptable 
nationalist appeals. An examination of these 1852-3 documents leads to 
the opposite conclusion. Though the religious content was mixed with a 
strong dose of ethnic nationalism, there was no effort to hide it. Hung was 
pictured as a dynasty-founder with a new kind of mandate - one direct 
from Jehovah (Shang-ti)~2LnA the Manchus as the embodiment of a kind 
of supernatural devUishness that went beyond the simple vileness of a 
usurping barbarian. The essentials of Christianity were laid out in no un¬ 
certain terms. The Taipings were seeking broad support, but not at the 
expense of their divine mission. Though the documents hint at their 
willingness to accept for the moment the services of men who shared only 
their nationalist aims, the Taipings openly revealed their ultimate inten¬ 
tion to build on earth a heavenly kingdom that would embrace all.* The 
Yung-an documents were not, however, successful in working out a con¬ 
vincing synthesis between politics and eschatology. Indeed, the uninitiated 
must have had great difficulty understanding the logical connection 
between the nationalist and the religious components of the Taiping creed. 
As an intellectual construct, the Taiping message is notably unimpressive. 

Many of the values developed on the march were embodied in Taiping 
society within the walled city of Nanking, the only place where the full 
rigour of the Taiping system could be realized. There the quality of life 
was determined partly by military considerations, and partly by the rigid 
Puritanism characteristic of the movement’s early years. In good funda¬ 
mentalist style the Taipings proscribed wine, opium and tobacco. Men 
and women were strictly segregated; sexual relations even between 
husband and wife were punishable by death. Many of the women were 
organized into their own military units and took their places on the battle 

’ T’im-ming cbao^bib sbu, in Hsiang, TPTK, 1.66-8. 

® P'an-bsing cbao-sbu, in Hsiang, 1.159-79. 
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line. After 1855, however, sexual segregation was abandoned; it was 
apparently bad for morale, especially since it had never been observed by 
the top leadership echelons. But there persisted a disdain for certain 
elements of the traditional family system, particularly the inferior status 
of women, who were now enjoined from binding their feet and given 
access to certain official careers. The injunction against footbinding was a 
contribution of Kwangsi Hakka culture, in which foot mutilation was not 
practised. 

The quality of Taiping political life was also conditioned by the early 
years on the march, during which political authority was inextricably 
mixed with religious xeal. This mixture led unavoidably to an arbitrary 
and absolutist political style, in which major decisions were announced as 
the result of direct intervention by God, transmitted through Yang and 
Hsiao, who entered trances at strategic moments. Yang’s style suffused the 
Taiping monarchy in its early years and was unquestionably one of the 
many factors that made it distasteful to China’s elite. 

It seems likely that the Taiping social message exercised far greater 
influence upon the peasantry than either Han ethnism or religious zeal. 
Taiping social and economic thought is an example of how a body of 
foreign doctrine may find affinities in a host culture and so flourish within 
it. Hung’s early writings under Liang A-fa’s influence show the clear im¬ 
print of the Christian concept that men are, in some ultimate sense, equal 
before God, and that their deserts on earth ought to reflect that fact. 
Selfishness, along with the concept of private ownership and exploitation 
of the world’s resources, were condemned on the premise that all owner¬ 
ship is God’s alone. Such conceptions found a resonance in Chinese uto¬ 
pian thought. Hung’s early writings discussed not only the universal 
obligation of man to God, but also that of man to man, which transcen¬ 
ded particular local and kinship boundaries. Like many another critic of the 
Chinese social system, he quoted at length the passage in the ^ok of rites, 
in which Confucius extols the ‘great harmony’ {ta-t’mg) of the ancients: 
‘In the days when the Great Way was practised,. . . men treated all other 
men as their own kin’.’ Likewise, when God’s way is practised, ‘the 
world will be as a single family’. The abolition of restrictive boundaries 
among men, a recurrent theme of Chinese utopian thought, was constantly 
restated in terms of the brotherhood of men under the supreme 
deity. 

But the vision of universal brotherhood was not the sole element of the 
Taiping social message. There was also a more unabashedly levelling 
strain, one that burst directly from the social misery of rural China. This 

» T'ai-p’ing tbao-sbu, 92. 
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Strain was alien to the wistful utopianism of the classics; it resounded 
instead to the rough irreverence of Chinese banditry, which saw in ex¬ 
tremes of wealth and poverty ample justification for revolt. Chang Chia- 
hsiang, the pirate who coursed bloodily through the Kwangsi waterways 
in the late 1840s (and who later sold out to the Ch’ing) is credited with the 
verse, 

The upper classes owe us money. 

The middle classes ought to wake up. 

But, lower classes, follow mel 
It beats renting an ox to plough barren land I 
The Taipings did their best to suppress pure banditry within their own 
ranks by rigid military discipline. Although such indelicate sentiments 
found no place in the formal body of Taiping social theory, however, they 
appear to have formed an insistent counterpoint to the more dignified 
Taiping pronouncements as the rebellion spread through the central 
provinces. It is clear that the force of the Taiping appeal grew not only 
from their avowed hatred of Manchus and Chinese bureaucrats, but also 
from a general popular animus against the rich and powerful. A gentry 
diarist, recording conditions around occupied Nanking, found that 
hatred of officials and hatred of landlords contributed in roughly equal 
proportions to popular support of the Taipings.'* In a system where 
wealth and power were seen to reinforce each other at every point, the 
Taipings’ apocalyptic style was enough to draw after them a vast army of 
the poor. 

The Taipings’ ideal society was set forth in The land regulations of the 
heavenly dynasty (J‘’ien-ch'’ao t'ien-mou chih-tu), which was apparently written 
during the march to Nanking. The family was to remain the basic unit 
of organization: groups of twenty-five families, each headed by a ‘ser¬ 
geant’ (Jiang ssu-ma) were the building blocks of local society. But land 
was to be allotted according to population, all adults (including women) 
to receive equally productive shares. The land itself and all its fruits were 
state property, or, more precisely, God’s property to be managed and 
allocated by the state. In each twenty-five-family group was to be estab¬ 
lished a state treasury, to which reverted all wealth, save what was needed 
(presumably in prescribed amounts) for family subsistence. It was stated 
and restated that the economic goal of the system was the equal and ample 
enjoyment of God’s material blessings. The necessary conditions were 
abolition of private land ownership and state manipulation of the labour 

Quoted in Lo Erh-kang, T’ai-p’ing fim-kuo sbib-kang, 45. 

•' Li Wen-chih, ed. Cbmg-kuo cbin-tai mmg-yeb sbib U(U-liao, 1.125, quoting Wang Shih-to, 
J-pingjib-cbi. 
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force. In theory, ‘the land in the empire is to be cultivated in common’, 
by which was justified the ‘transfer’ of manpower from labour-shortage 
areas as occasions required. There is no doubt that the document was 
inspired by a hope of doing away forever with the ruthless economic 
competition and exploitation of Ch’ing rural society and of achieving in 
their place a truly communal order. But within it ate also shadows of the 
statism that underlay the ‘equal field system’ of early T’ang times, in 
which equal allocation of land was primarily designed for the enhance¬ 
ment of government revenues through efficient allocation of labour. Not 
far beneath the surface of Taiping social theory lay the interests of the 
theocratic state.'* 

A perplexing problem in the Land regulations is that the idea of periodic 
reallocation of land is nowhere mentioned. The logic of the system and its 
historical exemplars seem to require it. Yet the political temptation to 
attract peasant support by seeming to promise perpetual private ownership 
may have been too strong for the Taiping leadership to resist. As it stands, 
there is no doubt that the Taiping land programme must have had a wide 
appeal to the poor peasant and landless labourer. The statist tone of the 
document was entirely in keeping with the Chinese tradition of heavily 
bureaucratized solutions to economic problems. On balance, the egali¬ 
tarian social message of the early Taiping doctrine must have been at least 
as attractive as its anti-Manchu ethnism. Practically speaking, the anti- 
Ch’ing and anti-landlord messages were hardly distinguishable by those 
who considered themselves victims of a system in which power and 
property were so closely entwined. 

In terms of its stated goals, the Taiping movement was indeed a pro¬ 
found social revolution, in which economic competition was to be 
utterly stamped out, the family stripped of its economic and social pre¬ 
eminence, and the state invested with a new kind of legitimacy and a more 
pervasive power. Yet even in the hopeful early years there were signs that 
the Taiping system might have been unable to suppress, over the long 
term, the accumulation of private wealth and privilege. Though the 
doctrinal foundation of the movement contained much appealing social 
utopianism, there were disturbing contrary trends visible from the re¬ 
bellion’s earliest days. Sumptuary laws promulgated at Yung-an point 
directly to the emergence of a new class of luxury and privilege, whose 
private lives were not straitened by the austerity demanded of the rank 
and file. Resplendent dress, well-stocked harems and superior diet were 
asserted to be the prerogatives of the top leadership echelons. These 
edicts were but a foretaste of the general exemption from the ban on 
** T*ien-cb'ao i'im-mou cbib-iu, in Hsiang TPTK, 1.321-6. 
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private accumulation and luxury that high functionaries enjoyed un¬ 
officially during the later years of the rebellion. 

Hierarchy and privilege were reinforced by an inclination towards 
oligarchic rule that was built into the Taiping system from its earliest 
days, as an elect undertook to guide the fortunes of the less enlightened. 
The closely guarded supremacy of the ‘old brethren’ - which developed 
into a general pattern of preferment for Kwangsi men - persisted as the 
movement expanded. These oligarchic and hierarchic trends cast serious 
doubt upon the ultimate capacity of the Taipings to carry out a thorough¬ 
going and lasting social revolution in China. Taiping egalitarianism was 
not founded in any coherent corpus of social theory that might have 
preserved it over the long term. At bottom lay a thoroughly elitist men¬ 
tality, in which all legitimate authority flowed downward from an all- 
powerful Jehovah to the chosen stewards of His kingdom on earth. 

Occurring as it did while Western power was intruding forcefully upon 
China, the Taiping Rebellion inevitably provokes questions about the 
relative importance of internal traditions and external inspiration. One 
can concede immediately that native traditions of protest were well 
represented in Taiping thought and institutions. The outward structures 
of the monarchy, the bureaucracy and the land system embodied much 
utopian material from the native culture. Residues of popular Buddhism 
and Taoism can be found in Taiping religious texts, and the language of 
Taiping ethnism owed much to ethnic-nationalist movements of the past. 
Yet if viewed against the background of contemporary protest against the 
Ch’ing, the uniqueness of the Taipings becomes immediately apparent. 
Secret societies in the Triad tradition seemed incapable of offering a 
compelling challenge either to the Ch’ing state or to traditional social 
norms. White Lotus eschatology lent no support to the rational organiza¬ 
tion of secular power. The tax resistance movement lacked a well-defined 
rationale of protest, either political or cultural. Uprisings by ethnic 
minority groups lacked ideological appeal that might have bridged the gap 
between them and the Han peasantry. Ultimately, however, there emerged 
the potent combination of minority-group alienation and intense ideo¬ 
logical consciousness that was embodied in the Hakka-organized God- 
Worshipping Society. And it is hard to imagine the mobilization of the 
Hakkas without the injection of the new faith that Hung had brought 
from Kwangtung. This faith elevated the Hakka struggles to a new plane 
of significance: a battle of the saved against the damned. Filled with a sense 
of their own unique righteousness, they could challenge Ch’ing culture 
on the basis of an all-embracing cosmology. Further, the way in which 
the divine order was revealed made possible a concentration of leader- 
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ship, which, though still imperfect, was more effective than either the 
White Lotus or the Triads had been able to achieve. Hung’s borrowed 
doctrine crystallized discontents within Qiinese society and energized 
the powerful utopianism that lay beneath the conservative surface of 
China’s rural culture. 

The seizure of Nanking and the establishment of the Heavenly Capital 
marked a change in the character and fortunes of the rebellion. From an on- 
rushing host the Taipings now became a regional regime seeking to con¬ 
trol territory and communication lines from a static base. The decision 
to encamp at Nanking rather than forge ahead to Peking with the entire 
army was taken only after some internal debate. It probably reflected the 
premise (urged upon Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, it is said, by an old sailor) that 
Nanking lay at the economic heart of the empire and was well served by 
water transport. As the original Ming capital, its tradition as a seat of 
government was unquestioned. But as a political decision, the settlement at 
Nanking may have been a major mistake. The thrust to Peking, now en¬ 
trusted to a northern expedition that was undermanned and poorly sup¬ 
ported, faltered at the Tientsin suburbs; the remnants were wiped out by 
the spring of 1855. The Ch’ing regime survived: its armies in disarray, its 
funds depleted, and much of its tax base in rebel hands. Yet it retained an 
asset that the rebels would now have to reckon with: the stubborn hos¬ 
tility of significant segments of the orthodox elite towards the alien creed 
and the new order, a hostility that could now be put to the service of the 
Manchu monarchy. 

DEFENDERS OF THE OLD ORDER 

Tie restructuring of the orthodox opposition 

Our view of the late Ch’ing elite has in some measure been darkened by 
the incapacity and corruption that so bemused treaty-port observers in 
the nineteenth century, as well as by the fact that the class as a whole, 
along with the state it served, slid to ruin in the early years of the twentieth 
century. Nevertheless the record suggests that the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury saw something of a revival of elite morale and vitality, a revival that 
made possible the cruelly effective repression of the mid-century rebel¬ 
lions. Some signs of this late invigoration were already apparent at the 
time of the White Lotus Rebellion: an internal catastrophe that jolted 
some of the literati into a renewed concern for problems of domestic 
administration. In rebel-suppression experts like Kung Ching-han and 
Yen Ju-i can be seen early exemplars of the statecraft (phing-shih) school of 
practical scholarship, a school that generated a widening stream of 
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interest in administrative technique during the Tao-kuang reign and 
thereafter (see chapter 3). 

The revived interest in practical affairs may in part be credited to the 
Chia-ch’ing Emperor, whose treatment of the literati was less repressive 
than his father’s had been. But there were already current a number of 
intellectual trends conducive to greater initiative by the elite in govern¬ 
mental affairs. The interest in practical studies was related to the revival 
of Sung ethical philosophy in the late eighteenth century, led by the 
literary movement known as the T’ung-ch’eng school, which sought the 
cultivation of character through an unadorned ‘ancient’ prose style. 
Concern with questions of self-cultivation, family and public ethics, and 
the ultimate principles behind human nature, which had become un¬ 
fashionable in the heyday of eighteenth-century scholasticism, re-emerged 
to counter in some measure the demoralkation of the bureaucracy. Also 
emerging in the early nineteenth century was the implicitly iconoclastic 
branch of classical learning known as the ‘New Text’ {chin-men) school, 
led by men whose unorthodox interpretations of the classics predisposed 
them to institutional reform. All these trends were leading towards a 
practical, eclectic and activist outlook that, by mid-century, contributed 
powerfully towards the consolidation of the existing social order and the 
defeat of rebellion. 

It was in Hunan that the new spirit was most in evidence. Hunanese 
‘statecraft’ activists were influenced by the practical concerns of the 
previous generation of Hunan scholar-officials: particularly the ethno¬ 
grapher and military administrator Yen Ju-i and the Neo-Confucian 
revivalist T’ang Chien (see chapter 5). It was T’ang’s friend, the influential 
Hunanese official Ho Ch’ang-ling, who commissioned Wei Yuan to edit 
the compendium of practical wisdom on government, Collected writings 
on statecraft of the reigning dynasty {fiuang-ch'ao ching-shih wen-pien), which 
was published in 1827. Ho and T’ao Chu, another Hunanese, were the 
most eminent of the provincial officers who sought to introduce pracdcal 
reforms in administration during the ominous 1820s and 1830s. Officials 
such as these stood out as bright spots in the otherwise dark picture of the 
early nineteenth-century bureaucracy. But it was the second generation of 
Hunanese scholar-activists, the students, prot^gds and kinsmen of the 
great officials of the Tao-kuang reign, who were to prove the nemesis 
of the nineteenth-century rebellions. Men like Tso Tsung-t’ang, Hu Lin-i 
and Tseng Kuo-fan were closely bound by links of friendship, kinship 
and academic influence to T’ao Chu and Ho Ch’ang-ling. 

The man who emerged as the leader of the elite’s resistance to rebel¬ 
lion, Tseng Kuo-fan (1811-72), was born to a landed family that was 
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educationally and socially ambitious, yet not of gentry rank. Tseng was 
educated in family schools and at the eminent Yiieh-lu academy in Chang¬ 
sha, a centre of statecraft influence. After attaining the chin-shih degree in 
1858, Tseng rose through the Hanlin Academy to administrative posts 
in various boards and ultimately to the acting senior vice-presidency of 
the Board of Civil Office. By mid-century he was thus firmly placed in the 
upper stratum of metropolitan officialdom. 

The principal influences upon Tseng as a young official were the Ch’eng- 
Chu revivalism of T’ang Chien, the practical dedication of the statecraft 
group, and the austere literary canons of the T’ung-ch’eng school. Amid 
the intellectual controversies of his day, Tseng inclined towards an eclec¬ 
ticism whereby textual research might be reconciled with a concern for 
moral regeneration. On the whole, however, Tseng’s character and out¬ 
look were most strongly coloured by the sombre puritanism of T’ang 
Chien and of Wo-jen (d. 1871), the Mongol scholar who was later to lead 
the conservative resistance against early modernization efforts. Activist, 
yet deeply conservative, this cast of mind was fortuitously placed at a 
moment in history when radical challenges assailed traditional China from 
both within and without. It was well-suited to holding the line against 
rebellion and moral drift, for steeling Tseng and his followers for their 
monumental task. It was understandably ill-suited, however, to the 
intellectual task of coming to terms with the new stage of history in which 
China found herself. Though foes of corruption, bungling careerism and 
arid scholasticism, the political outlook of the Ch’eng-Chu moralists was 
shaped by the narrow puritanism in which they sought to mould their 
own personalities. In Tseng, the new moralism bred a paternalistic but 
none the less stringent authoritarianism. In Wo-jen, it bred a bigoted 
rejection of innovation, particularly any that smacked of Western in¬ 
fluence. 

Yet the influence of the Hunanese revival was not unambiguously 
conservative. In others of the Hunan group, such as Tso Tsung-t’ang 
(1812-85), the activist component of the movement led ultimately to an 
interest in the application of modern technology, once it became clear 
that such technology was essential to China’s survival. Furthermore, the 
new moralism had links with the potentially radical New Text school. Ho 
Ch’ang-ling had entrusted the editing of the Collected writings to Wei Yiian 
(1794-1856), one of the most vigorous minds of the age; Wei’s willing¬ 
ness to recognize the unprecedented problems of the late Ch’ing and to 
propose new solutions for them could not have been unrelated to his New 
Text sympathies or to his personal friendship with Kung Tzu-chen, the 
most creative of the New Text writers. Thus the very movement that was 
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to champion the traditional order during the mid-century rebellions was 
also to contribute in some measure to the early phases of China’s modern 
transformation. 

By the closing years of the Tao-kuang reign, Tseng Kuo-fan had be¬ 
come an influential teacher in Peking. His role as mentor and patron of 
young talent was to prove indispensable to his later career as military 
leader. Indeed it was one of his growing circle of prot^gds, the Hunanese 
chu-jen Chiang Chung-yiian, who became the pioneer in the militarization 
of the orthodox elite. Chiang was from the embattled border district of 
Hsin-ning where, as mentioned earlier, a confluence of White Lotus and 
Triad activism was threatening the established local order. In 1844 Chiang 
returned to Hsin-ning from Peking and confronted the challenge im¬ 
mediately by organizing a local defence association led by members of 
his own lineage. The elite of other local lineages were doing likewise. 

Developments in Hsin-ning were but part of a general process under 
way in the south, in which the elite sought to preserve their lives and 
property by forming local defence associations. Such an association (J'uan) 
consisted typically of a group of villages bound together by the inter¬ 
personal connections of community leaders. The headman of a fuan 
commonly assumed broad irregular taxing and police authority. ‘Contri¬ 
butions ’ (chiian - a kind of irregular tax) financed defence works and a 
force of militiamen. These associations were sanctioned by a body of 
officially approved theory, as long as the militia remained non-profes¬ 
sional and the leadership responsive to official control. Indeed, in its 
officially approved form, such ‘grouping and drilling’ {t’mn-lien) was no 
different from the pao-chia-hzscd local control system promoted by the 
anti-White Lotus administrators two generations earlier. But the exigen¬ 
cies of the times often led to greater professionalism on the part of the 
militia corps and greater independence on the part of their leaders. 
Anarchy was averted only by the underlying conununity of interest 
between the local elite and the bureaucracy. The social eminence and 
official connections of the higher elite, such as Chiang Chung-yiian, could 
regularize the relations of such groups to local officialdom, and generally 
the powers of t'uan headmen were duly legitimized by district magistrates. 

In the case of Chiang Chung-yiian, official connections and local leader¬ 
ship combined to form a distinctive type of career: that of the gentry- 
militarist of the mid-nineteenth century and after. Militia raised from 
Chiang’s t'uan-lien association played a major role in defeating the rebel¬ 
lions of Lei Tsai-hao and Li Yiian-fa. In 1851, Chiang himself was re¬ 
cruited to the staff of Sai-shang-a, the new imperial commissioner deputed 
to suppress the Taipings. It was not long before he realized the hope- 
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lessness of defeating the rebellion with existing Ch’ing forces, whereupon 
he summoned a picked force of Hsin-ning men to Kwangsi. These troops, 
which soon grew to about i,ooo, proved staunch fighters, animated as 
much by kinship solidarity and loyalty to their gentry patrons as by the 
promise of pay and loot. Chiang campaigned northward as the rebellion 
progressed and was responsible for one of the Taipings’ early defeats, the 
near-disaster at Shuai-i-tu. Having begun his military career in response 
to purely local threats, he was now firmly committed to the larger anti- 
Taiping campaign. 

As Chiang Chung-yiian was becoming involved in military affairs 
through his position in local society, another Hunanese, Hu Lin-i (1812- 
61), was doing so through another role: that of prefect in the neighbour¬ 
ing province of Kweichow. There Hu had recruited a small, highly selec¬ 
ted body of mercenaries to combat local rebels. Even while hard pressed 
by local uprisings, his thoughts turned constantly towards events in his 
native Hunan. Once the Taipings crossed the border from Kwangsi, Hu 
was determined to join the fight against them. Having had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the incapacity of imperial troops, he had long been 
convinced of the need to mobilize a new type of military force that would 
sacrifice numbers for quality and discipline. Once armed with such a force, 
he eagerly responded to the summons of his old patron, Wu Wen-jung, 
governor-general of Hunan and Hupei, and began moving eastward to 
the front in early 1854. Another of Wu Wen-jung’s protdgds was Tseng 
Kuo-fan, who was by now also deeply involved in military enterprise of 
a new type.'^ 

The development of the Hunan Army 

In July 1852, Tseng asked permission to visit his native district, Hsiang- 
hsiang, on his way home from supervising the Kiangsi provincial exami¬ 
nation. This was a visit long planned and now more urgent because of 
the Taiping invasion of Hunan. At this point Tseng apparently had 
nothing more in mind than supervising local defence in his home area; but 
events were soon to draw him into enterprises of provincial, and then of 
national scope. His leave came sooner than anticipated: on the way south 
he received news of his mother’s death and hastened straight home in 
mourning. In Hsiang-hsiang he found vigorous local defence measures 

On the restructuring of the orthodox opposition see Ch’ien Mu, Cbmg-kuo cbin-ian-pai-mm 
bsueb-sbu sbib (A history of Chinese scholarship over the past three hundred years), 569-92 
(on T’ang Chien). Han-yin Chen Shen, ‘Tseng Kuo-fan in Peking, 1840-1852: his ideas on 
statecraft and reform’, ]AS 27.1 (Nov. 1967) 61-80. Ho I-k’un, Tseng Kuo-fan p'ing-cbuan 
(Tseng Kuo-fan: an appraisal and a biography), 25-30. Philip A. Kuhn, Rebellion and its 
enemies in late imperial China, 155-48. 
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already in train; members of the local elite, headed by the sheng-yiian 
Wang Chen and his teacher, Lo Tse-nan (1808-56), had mobilized several 
bands of mercenaries {jun^ during the Taipings’ march northward and 
were now seeking opportunities to campaign farther afield. Tseng him¬ 
self now acquired military responsibilities of a sort, for in December 1852 
the court appointed him ‘Commissioner of Local Defence’ (fuan-lien 
ta ch'eri), to work in concert with the provincial governor. Of course the 
court had no intention of authorizing a new type of military enterprise, 
but was merely attempting to control, through a trusted metropolitan 
official, local militarization already imder way. Commissioners of similar 
backgrounds were soon appointed in other provinces. 

Tseng, however, knew t'uan-lien to be wholly unequal to the Taiping 
challenge and after some hesitation resolved to use existing resources in 
a new way. He summoned the Hsiang-hsiang mercenaries to Changsha, 
with Lo Tse-nan at their head, as the nucleus of a professional provincial 
force. To the Hsiang-hsiang battalions were soon added contingents from 
elsewhere in Hunan, including Chiang Chung-yiian’s Hsin-ning force. 
Tseng had resolved that Chiang should serve as field commander of the 
entire army, but defects in the organization of Chiang’s own detachment 
soon convinced Tseng that he himself would have to take direct control. 
Tseng proceeded slowly, first clearing Hunan itself of local rebels, estab¬ 
lishing a network of local control and recruitment in the local t'uan-lien 
associations, and only then committing his force to the larger struggle. 
Not until the summer of 1853 did major elements of the Hunan Army - 
as it came to be called - emerge from Hunan to do battle with the Tai¬ 
pings. 

The rise of the Hunan Army represented irregular forms of organiza¬ 
tion - by implication highly subversive of imperial authority - which were 
nevertheless so cloaked in orthodoxy that they were able to coexist with 
the established Ch’ing order. The organizational principles of the Hunan 
Army were drawn from the military writings of Ch’i Chi-kuang (i 5 28-87), 
a general who had formed a personal ‘family army’ outside the regular 
Ming military system to fight the Japanese pirates and their native accom¬ 
plices in the coastal provinces. Both Lo Tse-nan and Wang Chen, while 
training_y««^ mercenaries in their native Hsiang-hsiang, had adopted some 
of Ch’i’s ideas. His writings had been widely distributed by the state¬ 
craft writers of the early nineteenth century. Although the Hunan Army 
was to be larger than Ch’i’s force (which started with only 3,000 men), 
Tseng adopted Ch’i’s model in organization and training. There was, 
first of all, to be a clearly defined chain of command (what Ch’i referred to 
as shu-wu, or tying together the ranks). Within the chain of command, the 
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key position was occupied by the battalion of(ictt{ying-kuan), who headed 
650 men (500 troops and 150 labourers), while above the battalion 
officer was the commander {t'mg-ling), who could control from two to 
more than a do2en battalions. But the battalion officer was to have com¬ 
plete responsibility for his 5 company officers {shao-chang), each overseeing 
100 men. All ranks were in fact fastened together by personal relation¬ 
ships. The battalion officer chose his company officers and the company 
officer his platoon officers {shih-chan^, while as a rule the platoon officer 
personally recruited the 10 men who were to serve under him. The 
battalion officer, too, was normally attached to a particular commander. 
Tseng stipulated that each time a new battalion officer was appointed, all 
the lower officers as well as men of the battalion were to be chosen anew. 
The personal links thus formed supplied the cohesiveness which the 
Green Standard army and its mercenary adjuncts so conspicuously lacked. 
Tseng’s new army was not entirely outside the old system, since from the 
beginning he would recommend to the throne that officers of the Hunan 
Army be given honorary Green Standard ranks. However, in fostering 
the inter-personal obligations between the men and officers of his army, 
he was capitalizing upon the pre-existing lineage or native-place relation¬ 
ships which the Green Standard army would not encourage between the 
higher and lower officers. 

This system was alien to the bureaucratic principles of the Ch’ing 
military system, in which personal linkages of this sort were considered a 
menace. Yet they were well-suited to link a congeries of irregular elite- 
led contingents into a centrally directed force. Tseng was well aware of the 
conflict latent in this new military enterprise and took pains to allay im¬ 
perial suspicions. Initially the Hunan mercenaries were mobilized under 
Tseng’s vague powers as t'uan-lun commissioner. The raising of a pro¬ 
fessional fighting force had of course little to do with the officially pre¬ 
scribed format for t'uan-lien, which stressed a low level of militarization, 
and the scheme was shortly abandoned. Tseng was careful to soothe 
Manchu feelings by placing a local banner officer, T’a-ch’i-pu, in a major 
command position. In the last analysis, however, it was Tseng’s own 
position as a trusted metropolitan official and his ramified connections at 
the capital that made his new military organization acceptable to the 
throne. Throughout the ensuing decade, Tseng was able to count on the 
support of high Manchu courtiers such as Wen-ch’ing and Su-shun, who 
understood the necessity of entrusting irregular powers to Chinese pro¬ 
vincial military figures if the dynasty were to survive. The support of these 
Manchu grandees counterbalanced the hostility of regular Han metro¬ 
politan officials such as Ch’i Chiin-tsao (1793-1866), successor of Mu- 
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chang-a as chief Grand Councillor, who considered such provincial 
military power dangerous and unacceptable. 

During the next few years this army structure was elaborated into 
regiments, divisions and army groups under Tseng’s trusted associates, 
most of whom were holders of lower civil degrees. Quite apart from its 
military importance, Tseng’s new organization proved to have great 
political significance for the future of the empire. Tseng’s personal staff 
and general officer corps became seedbeds of executive talent. From them 
emerged many of the top provincial officials who were to dominate China’s 
civil and military administration for the remainder of the nineteenth 
century. During the early years, Tseng’s officer corps was drawn largely 
from among the civil literati, a practice consistent with the heavy Neo- 
Confucian tone of the army’s indoctrination. But by the mid-fifties, illite¬ 
rate men of humble origin had made their way into high command. The 
brilliance and ruthlessness of these men weighed heavily in the balance, 
so that the Hunan Army’s power grew more fearsome while its ideological 
commitment waned. 

The Hunan Army ultimately swelled to a strength of some 132,000 
men, including its cavalry and naval auxiliaries. This figure, not large 
by the standards of the day, exemplifies Tseng’s emphasis of quality over 
numbers. Hunan Army units were distinguished for strict attention to 
details of recruitment, training, discipline and indoctrination in Confucian 
principles. They were distinguished no less for their high pay. For the 
common soldier, pay was about twice that of the highest category of 
Green Standard troops. High-ranking officers were paid munificently in 
the hope of diminishing corruption and bolstering morale. 

Tseng’s commitment to such salaries required that he secure ample 
and regular financial support. The methods whereby he and his lieutenants 
financed their military operations had an influence upon the evolution of 
Ch’ing fiscal procedures that was to persist into the twentieth century. 
Tseng’s basic problem was to sequester more resources than the cen¬ 
tralized accounting and disbursal system could afford him. This meant, 
first, establishing new categories of local revenue that were not under the 
Board of Revenue’s direct control; and second, once Tseng’s group had 
achieved high provincial offices, gathering fiscal power into the hands of 
the governors and governors-general and b3rpassing the Board of 
Revenue. 

An early financial expedient was the sale of ranks and titles. Certificates 

'* On the Hunan Atmy see Lo Erh-kang, Hjiang-chun bsin-chib (A new history of the Hunan 

Army), 63, 97-112. Hsiaol-shan, /’Kn,g-rM(A general history of the Ch’ing period), 
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for the chien-sheng Aegtee and various brevet titles were sent from Peking 
to the provincial governments. The Hunan governor, Lo Ping-chang, 
transferred a batch of these certificates directly to the headquarters of the 
Hunan Army in the winter of 1853. Proceeds from rank sale were Tseng’s 
principal support at this early period. But as the army expanded, they were 
shortly overshadowed by the mercantile tax known as likin (literally, tax 
of a thousandth, but designating simply a small amount), which was levied 
ad valorem on goods in stock or in transit, or upon products such as tea 
at their places of manufacture. Likin was first instituted around Yangchow 
in late 1853 by the censor Lei I-hsien for support of Ch’ing forces north 
of the Yangtze; and proved so successful that it was soon adopted in 
provinces throughout the empire. Rates varied greatly from place to 
place, ranging from 2 to 10 pet cent in most provinces. By the late 1850s 
it was already apparent that the collection and disbursement of this rich 
tax resource was to remain largely in the hands of provincial authorities. 
Although all collections were supposed to be reported to Peking, and 
although certain fixed categories of central government expenses were 
actually met with likin revenues, yet the overwhelming needs of provincial 
militarization kept the bulk of reported revenues - to say nothing of 
amounts unreported - out of Peking’s control.'* 

Tseng Kuo-fan was quick to seize the opportunity offered by the new 
tax. In 18 5 6 he came to an agreement with the Hunan governor, Lo Ping- 
chang, whereby the bulk of Hunan likin was earmarked for support of 
the Hunan Army. In i860, after Tseng obtained the governor-generalship 
of Kiangsi and Kiangnan, he channelled the whole of the Kiangsi likin 
through a special bureau that was not controlled by the provincial 
financial commissioner, thus circumventing the regular fiscal machinery. 
From this time onward even subordinate commanders of the Hunan 
Army were authorized to set up their own likin collection bureaux, upon 
whose revenues they came to depend. During the 1850s and early 1860s 
likin bureaux were instituted in a somewhat unsystematic manner, a 
situation that favoured the interests not only of the Hunan Army but also 
of local irregular forces under gentry control. 

The administrative decentralization exemplified by likin was visible 
also in Tseng’s other financial measures. From the beginning Tseng had 
sought to divert regular provincial revenues for the use of his army. But 
the court was unable to compel provincial governors to divert funds to 
Tseng. Only by making private arrangements with sympathetic provincial 
authorities such as Lo Ping-chang and Hu Lin-i was Tseng able to tap 
regular tax revenues. Such private deals became a regular feature of the 

** Lo Yii-tung, Cbung-kuo li-sbinsbih^ 61-2, 222-9. 
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national financial machinery; only after informal arrangements were made 
was Peking asked for authority to transfer funds. Once Tseng became a 
high provincial official himself, he furthered the trend towards provincial 
control of regular categories of revenue. This was done, first, by con¬ 
centrating fiscal authority in the office of the provincial governor; and 
second, by deceptive accounting to Peking. Tseng encouraged his dis¬ 
ciples to conceal substantial portions of regular provincial revenues as the 
only way the civil war could successfully be prosecuted. 

Thus the needs of local militarization set in train serious and lasting 
changes in the structure of Chinese financial administration, involving a 
partial shift from agricultural to mercantile taxation, and a dispersal of 
some of Peking’s fiscal authority into the hands of provincial leaders. 
Further damage to the Ch’ing fiscal system resulted from the central 
government’s effort to meet military expenses by inflationary monetary 
policies. Beginning in 1853, Peking undertook a series of desperate 
measures such as issuing debased copper coinage, iron coins and paper 
notes. Though these expedients alleviated government shortages for the 
time being, they wrought havoc among the people, further weakened 
the national economy, and heightened popular distrust of the Ch’ing state. 

It should be understood that the emergence of new military forces led 
by Han civil elite did not yet mean that the regular Ch’ing military system 
had been supplanted. Until i860, Tseng’s Hunan Army existed alongside 
large contingents of Banner and Green Standard troops. Though most 
were ill-led, they were able to tie down portions of the Taiping army and 
continued to be a significant factor until i860. The ‘Great Camp of 
Kiangnan’, situated just outside Nanking, was composed of Ch’ing 
regulars and mercenaries and remained paramount in the eyes of the court. 
Its commanders had superior authority in the overall campaign until i860, 
when it was finally and ignominiously destroyed. Until that time, Tseng 
himself remained in a relatively minor official status and was hardly in a 
position to dominate the Ch’ing military effort. Before i860, the Hunan 
Army should be appreciated as a substantial addition to Ch’ing military 
strength and, more important, as a foundation for future institutional 
change. 

DISSENSION AND DECLINE 
The character of Taiping rule 

In early 1854 Tseng’s army clashed head-on with Taiping forces in the 
middle Yangtze valley. The Taipings had launched a massive westward 
expedition, which had succeeded in taking and holding most of the im- 
Jerome Ch’en, ‘The Hsien-feng inflation’, BSOAS, ii (1958) 578-86. 
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portant river cities upstream from the Heavenly Capital of Nanking. Now, 
with the northern expedition foundering, the provinces of Hupei, Anhwei, 
Kiangsi and Kiangsu became a vast theatre of Taiping military operations. 
The rebels’ strategic design was to secure the river communications of 
Nanking and occupy the agricultural regions around them. Elements of 
the Hunan Army turned back the Taiping invasion of Hunan in a crucial 
battle at Hsiang-t’an(i May 1854), and Tseng’s naval forces sailed forth to 
challenge Taiping control of the rivers and lakes. But the talented Taiping 
Assistant King, Shih Ta-k’ai, dealt Tseng serious defeats on both land and 
water, and mid-1856 found rebel military fortunes at their height. The 
Taipings held strategic cities along a nearly 300-mile stretch of the Yangtze 
valley, from Wuchang in the west to Chinkiang in the east, their control 
over the waterway the more secure because most of Tseng’s fleet was botded 
up in Poyang Lake. Shih Ta-k’ai’s legions had subdued most of the rich 
prefectures of Kiangsi. A final touch to the Taiping military triumph was a 
major victory over the Ch’ing forces outside Nanking in June 1856, leading 
to the death of the Ch’ing commander, Hsiang Jung, shortly afterwards. 

As a new imperial regime, the Taipings faced difficult problems in 
consolidadng their rule. Having thrown a deadly challenge at the Con- 
fucian establishment, they had to develop their own establishment at all 
levels of society. Having propagated a radically utopian social programme, 
they had now to accommodate theory to reality. By 18 5 6, a year of triumph 
and crisis for the Taipings, a number of their characteristic institutions 
had emerged. 

The character of the Taiping bureaucracy was shaped by two dishar¬ 
monious principles; the domination of all posts of substance by the Kwang- 
si elect, and the broad search for new, literate support by means of a 
traditional mechanism, the examination system. Taiping civil service 
examinations began immediately after the establishment of the Heavenly 
Capital at Nanking and continued throughout the years of the regime. 
Their format was in most respects the same as that of the Ch’ing system, 
with periodic examinations at local and metropolitan levels. Their con¬ 
tent, however, consisted of Christian themes and panegyrics on Taiping 
leaders; and their social basis was broader. Investigations of the back¬ 
grounds of candidates were wholly dispensed with, suggesting both the 
Taipings’ desperation for literate talent and their commitment to broad¬ 
ened participation in political life. The examinations seem to have been 
rather easy to pass. In the Hupei provincial examination held in 1854, fewer 
than a thousand candidates produced more than 800 chii-jen-, in the Anhwei 
examination of the same year, 30 chii-jen were chosen from a single district. 

Li Ch*un, T'ai^p'ing t*ien~kuo (bib-tu cb*M-f*an, 472, 
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Despite the obvious Taiping effort to win over the orthodox elite, 
rather few such literati participated in their examinations. The social 
origins of candidates seem to have been quite miscellaneous, including 
former monks, soothsayers and other literates whose ‘superstitious’ 
vocations had been proscribed by the new regime. The morale of the 
literati in Taiping-occupied areas cannot have been uplifted by the frequent 
injunctions to attend examinations on pain of decapitation. Occasionally 
a trapped scholar chose a martyr’s death by turning in an examination 
paper filled with witty abuse. A problem still unsolved is the actual 
contribution of the examination system to the building of the Taiping 
bureaucracy. But the evidence suggests that the dominance of military 
functions over civil, the fluid strategic situation, and the undiminished 
importance of regional and religious qualifications among the Taipings 
meant that civil service examinations did not play a large role. As a 
propaganda device and symbol of legitimacy, however, the Taiping ex¬ 
amination system should not be underestimated. 

The Taiping official system itself consisted of two ranks of heritable 
nobility (king and marquis) plus eleven grades of officials. Of these eleven 
grades, the first six bote the names of bureaucratic posts gleaned from the 
histories of various dynasties, though they generally designated tanks 
rather than specific functions. The last five grades were associated with 
more specific roles in military command or local government. As in the 
Taipings’ utopian model, the Rites of Chou, the distinction between mili¬ 
tary and civil roles was non-existent, and an official in any grade might 
find himself assigned either to civil administration or troop command. 
Within this graded hierarchy the real power centres were the adminis¬ 
trative staffs of the various kings. Each king had within his entourage a 
secretariat divided into the traditional six functional divisions of govern¬ 
ment (analogous to the ‘Six Boards’). This did not result in complete 
administrative chaos, however, because the Eastern King, Yang Hsiu- 
ch’ing, had arrogated to himself the powers of a prime minister in both 
civil and military affairs, and his secretariat had achieved by 1856 a central 
co-ordinating role within the Taiping bureaucracy as a whole. 

Taiping local government was based upon the old Qi’ing divisions of 
prefecture and hsien (district), and below the hsien upon the Land regula¬ 
tions, which prescribed hierarchically-graded units ranging from the 
twenty-five family group up to the ‘army’ of 13,156 families. To the pre- 
fectural and hsien posts were appointed officials with functions similar 
to those of the Ch’ing officials they replaced. Below hsien level, evi¬ 
dence on the actual implementation of the Taiping format is scattered 
and often contradictory. Two considerations, however, point to the 
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fragility of Taiping local control. The first is that the Taiping system 
shared a weakness with that of the Ch’ing, namely that the regular local 
bureaucracy was thinly spread. Court-appointed officialdom stopped at the 
level of the hsien, as in the Ch’ing system, and all posts below that level 
were to be staffed by local people locally nominated. Therefore the whole 
infrastructure of local government, so crucial to the Taiping re-ordering 
of society, was staffed by persons whose commitment to the regime’s 
programme was often marginal at best. A second element of weakness, 
related to the first, was that the Taipings found it difficult to impose their 
artificial numerical subdivisions upon the indigenous units of local 
organization and often found themselves simply applying new terminology 
to existing institutions (such as the traditional hsiang district subdivisions, 
or the existing pao-chia or li-chia population units). This meant that the 
headmen of such units in Taiping-occupied areas were sometimes the 
same men who had dominated community affairs under the old regime, 
hardly a situation conducive either to firm local control or to genuine 
reshaping of local society. 

The Taipings’ land policy in conquered areas generally suggests a 
tenuous hold over the countryside. It must be seen as an outgrowth of 
an acute need for revenue, a shortage of reliable cadres, and the resulting 
need to leave rural social relationships largely undisturbed. To implement 
a radical land policy would have required time and security, which the 
Taipings never had, and would inevitably have brought about a temporary 
drop in production and revenue. We have mentioned that the Taiping 
iMtid regulations, by simply omitting provisions for periodic reallocation, 
hinted that redistributed land might become the property of the tillers. 
In practice the Taiping land programme was neither one of state owner¬ 
ship nor one of land-to-the-tillcr. Though there is still considerable dis¬ 
pute among Chinese historians on this point, the burden of evidence 
indicates that in most areas under Taiping occupation the landlord-tenant 
relationship remained in existence. Though the tendency towards accom¬ 
modation with landlords seems to have been more pronounced during the 
later years of the movement, there are signs that it existed earlier as well. 
In cases where the Taipings sought to settle some form of proprietary 
status upon tenants, the primary consideration seems to have been the 
need to collect taxes from them after their landlords had fled. Taiping tax 
procedures quickly outgrew the crude confiscation and extortion that 
generally marked their entry into an area and became regularized into a 
system of land tax that differed litde from that of the Ch’ing, save that 
quotas were lighter. 

Generally speaking, the condition of the peasantry was somewhat im- 
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proved in those Taiping areas not devastated by war. The presence of the 
rebels seems to have hardened tenants’ determination to resist extor¬ 
tionate rents, and in some cases landlords had to content themselves with 
partial payments. In some regions of the lower Yangtze after i860, the 
imposition of miscellaneous direct taxes upon tenant farmers went hand- 
in-hand with an official programme of rent reduction. It was just another 
way of sharing with landlords the surplus production of the countryside. '* 
The economy of Taiping areas was in general less tax-ridden than that of 
the old regime, in the mercantile sector as well as the agricultural. Taiping 
trade taxes were less ruinous than the ubiquitous likin, being apparently 
better regulated and more honesdy administered. 


Disintegration at the centre and revival of leadership 

The catastrophe that struck the Taipings in 1856 sprang neither from the 
deficiencies of their local administration nor from the strength of their 
opponents, but from the instability of their own central leadership. This 
instability, as we have suggested, was built into the Taiping system during 
the movement’s earliest days. The continued survival of the regime 
required that rivalries among the kings be balanced by the spirit of brother¬ 
hood in a common cause. But brotherhood soon fell victim to the ruth¬ 
less ambition of Yang Hsiu-ch’ing, the Eastern King. By the time the 
Heavenly Capital had been established in 1853, his already great power 
had been enhanced by the deaths of Feng Yiin-shan and Hsiao Ch’ao- 
kuei, both killed in battle. The consolidation of his executive position 
was achieved at the expense of Wei Ch’ang-hui and Shih Ta-k’ai, the 
Northern and Assistant Kings, of Ch’in Jih-kang (appointed a king in 
1854), and even of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian himself, whom Yang humiliated 
and bullied along with the rest. Hung’s progressive mental deterioration 
had in any case led to his virtual withdrawal from active participation in 
executive decisions. Yang quickly assumed new spiritual authority, assert¬ 
ing that he was the incarnation of the Holy Ghost, exalted even above the 
second son of God. Most historians have despised Yang as a faithless 
schemer, assuming that his own religious pretensions (in contrast to 
Hung’s sincere beliefs) were mere contrivances. Evil machinator or not, 
it is clear that without Yang’s administrative brilliance and instinct for 
power centralization, the Taiping movement would never have achieved 
as much as it did. 

Yang’s downfall was precipitated by what appears to have been his 

Li Ch’un, T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo cbib-tu cb’u-t’an, 65, 94-8, 538-8}; Chien Yu-wen, T’ai-p’ing 
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effort to usurp supreme power by displacing Hung Hsiu-ch’iian himself. 
Hung became aware of his danger when Yang forced him, in August of 
1856, to grant him the designation ‘10,000 years’, an imperial prerogative 
hitherto reserved for Hung himself. The Heavenly King then secretly 
summoned Wei Ch’ang-hui and Shih Ta-k’ai back to the capital with 
instructions to kill Yang, a move perhaps already plotted by Wei, Shih and 
Ch’in Jih-kang. Wei, then campaigning in Kiangsi, was nearest; with a 
body of several thousand picked troops he hastened back to Nanking. 
From a rich landlord background, Wei may have doubly resented his long 
victimization by Yang, who was by origin a poor labourer. On the night 
of I September he struck swiftly, killing Yang and ordering a slaughter 
of his entourage in which some 20,000 are said to have died. The scale of 
the massacre, which raged in Nanking for nearly a fortnight, apparently 
went far beyond anything Hung had envisioned. When Shih Ta-k’ai 
reached Nanking some ten days later, he too was appalled and urged Wei 
to stop. Wei, perhaps by now somewhat demented by the hideous scene, 
suspected Shih of sympathies for the Eastern King’s clique. Shih prudently 
fled the capital and rejoined his troops at the front, whereupon Wei ex¬ 
terminated his entire family. Shih marched on Nanking with a huge army 
to take revenge. Now Hung himself felt Wei’s power oppressive and 
potentially as dangerous as Yang’s had been. Learning that Shih had 
overwhelming support among the Taiping armies. Hung rallied his 
forces in mid-November and killed Wei along with some 200 of his 
followers. In this arena of carnage, greed and paranoia perished whatever 
remnants of its original vision the Taiping movement might have re¬ 
tained. 

An equally grievous loss was that of centralized authority. None of 
the surviving leaders was able to exercise the power of the now apotheos¬ 
ized Eastern King. Shih Ta-k’ai, called back by Hung to Nanking as 
chief executive, found himself balked by a palace clique consisting of 
Hung’s brothers and the sycophantic courtier Meng Te-en. After six 
months Shih departed, taking his own army with him on a long inde¬ 
pendent campaign southward and westward, never again to rejoin the 
movement. The Ch’ing loyalists were quick to take advantage of Taiping 
disorganization. In December 1856, Hu Lin-i’s forces dislodged the 
Taipings from Wuchang, and by late 1857 Tseng had wrested from them 
most of their Kiangsi conquests. Their key river base, Anking, was now 
threatened. This period of Taiping military decline, from late 1856 to 
mid-1858, culminated in the loss of strategic Kiukiang and the re-estab¬ 
lishment of a Ch’ing siege force outside Nanking. 

For all the chaos at its centre, the Taiping movement evidently retained 
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an irrepressible vitality among its rank and file. The revival of its military 
fortunes in late 1858 was largely accomplished by two men from the 
poorest stratum of Kwangsi peasants, Ch’en Yii-ch’eng and Li Hsiu- 
ch’eng, who had risen slowly through the rebel army ranks. Emerging 
as top field commanders in 1857, these brilliant tacticians gradually re¬ 
gained the offensive and succeeded in throwing Ch’ing forces north of the 
Yangtze badly off balance. In September 1858, they dealt a Hunan Army 
force a stunning defeat at San-ho-chen in northern Anhwei; and in 
November smashed the Ch’ing regulars at P’u-k’ou opposite Nanking. With 
these two strokes the Taipings relieved the pressure on Anking and re¬ 
opened the northward communications of the Heavenly Capital. 

A second component of the Taiping revival was a limited and tem¬ 
porary revival of central authority in the person of the Heavenly King’s 
cousin. Hung Jen-kan (1822-64). of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s first con¬ 
verts (and, like Hsiu-ch’iian, a disappointed examination candidate turned 
schoolteacher), Jen-kan had been separated from the movement since 
18 5 2. In the interim he had worked with Protestant missionaries in Hong 
Kong: first the Swede, Theodore Hamberg, and later various members 
of the London Missionary Society, including the Scottish sinologue James 
Legge. His studies, which ranged beyond theology to Western sciences 
and political economy, not only made him the most broadly educated 
among the Taipings, but also equipped him to be one of China’s first 
interpreters of Western culture. When finally he succeeded in reaching 
Nanking in April 1859, he was greeted joyously by the Heavenly King 
and elevated to supreme executive power, with the title ‘Shield King’ 
(Kan Wang). 

Hung Jen-kan’s New treatise on administration (J^s^u-cheng hsin-p'ien), 
issued in 1859, outlined a policy of strengthening central control, modern¬ 
izing China’s economy and communications by the adoption of Western 
techniques, and cultivating friendship with the Western powers. Hung’s 
proposals to open modern banks, issue patents, build railways and steam¬ 
ships and promote mining represent a whole-hearted if poorly integrated 
appreciation of the underlying elements of Western power. They were also 
a significant departure from Taiping economic theory. In another work 
Hung prescribed substantial changes in the Taiping examination system 
that would lead to a more practical literary style and a more effective 
blending of civil and military roles. In the new Taiping ehte, the scholar 
was to be able to ‘write of military strategy in poems and books’, and the 
soldier to ‘put aside his shield and spear for gentlemanly behaviour’.'* 
At the same time. Hung did not despair of gaining the allegiance of China’s 
*5 Cb*in-ting sbib-cbieb i'iao-li, in Hsiao I-shan, cd. T*ai-p^ing t*im-kuo ts'ung-sbu, 937“8* 
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orthodox elite, to whom he addressed a renewed propaganda appeal on 
traditional ethno-nationalistic grounds. 

By mid-1860 Taiping military victories north of the Yangtze had 
relieved pressure on strategic points but had failed to establish a secure 
economic base. More serious, they had failed to reduce the bastions of the 
Hunan Army in the central Yangtze area. Manpower accretions in Anhwei, 
which consisted largely of politically-unreliable Nien rebels (who shortly 
deserted to the Ch’ing), discouraged long-term reliance on that area as 
a base of operations. But following the second destruction of the Great 
Camp of Kiangnan in May 18 6o, which greatly heightened Taiping morale. 
Hung Jen-kan proposed a major campaign to subdue the region of the 
Yangtze delta. With that area as an economic base, there was to be a re¬ 
newed effort to conquer the mid-Yangtze valley as far as Wuchang and 
Hankow. Among other benefits, possession of the lower Yangtze cities 
would. Hung thought, give the Taipings access to Western steamships, 
which could then be sent to fight upriver. 

The new eastward campaign had rapid initial success. Ch’ing regulars 
defending Chii-jung, Tan-yang and Ch’ang-chou were sent reeling in dis¬ 
orderly retreat. By 2 June, Li Hsiu-ch’eng’s forces marched into Soochow, 
the economic and political centre of eastern Kiangsu and gateway to the 
coastal cities. Intending a long occupation, Taiping commanders through¬ 
out the region worked assiduously to stabilize the local economy and 
control the countryside. The policy was to disturb local social structure 
as little as possible in order to insure a continuous flow of resources into 
the Taiping treasury. There now lay ahead only the displacement of Ch’ing 
forces from the coastal cities. Aside from the plan to acquire steamships 
for the upper Yangtze campaign, there is little evidence that Hung Jen- 
kan or other Taiping leaders appreciated the long-term importance of 
Shanghai as a source of revenue from foreign trade. Yet it had to be taken 
as part of the larger campaign in the Yangtze delta, and Hung Jen-kan 
set about smoothing the way with the foreign powers. But Hung’s initia¬ 
tives to gain foreign support or neutrality, which were based on a naive 
optimism about Western sympathy for the Taipings as progressive 
fellow-Christians, were doomed; for the Powers were in no frame of 
mind to cooperate with the rebels and were more impressed with the 
revival of imperial power in the lower Yangtze provinces. 
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Tseng Kuo-fan's rise to command 

The decisive events of the early 1860s, ultimately the determinants of the 
Ch’ing victory, took place within the loyalist command structure. The 
second collapse of the Great Camp of Kiangnan (May i860) had brought 
about the deaths of Chang Kuo-liang and Ho-ch’un, the top Ch’ing com¬ 
manders; the disgrace of Ho Kuei-ch’ing, the Liangkiang governor- 
general; and the destruction of regular Ch’ing armies in the region east of 
Nanking. There followed a momentous reorientation of imperial policy: 
there was now no choice but to entrust Tseng Kuo-fan with the leader¬ 
ship of the entire campaign. Accordingly on 8 June i860, Tseng was 
appointed acting Liangkiang governor-general and imperial commis¬ 
sioner with supreme military authority in the lower Yangtze region. In 
this, his first regular provincial post, Tseng was at last able to link his 
military forces to the more ample funds and more potent authority of a 
major governor-generalship. 

For the Ch’ing government, this linkage of personal military power and 
regular provincial authority was a portentous move. There had been 
precursors during the 1850s, in which several of Tseng’s subordinates 
had been made governors or acting governors: Chiang Chung-yiian and 
later Li Meng-ch’iin in Anhwei; Liu Ch’ang-yu in Kwangsi; and Hu 
Lin-i in Hupei. Tseng’s new appointment to the powerful Liangkiang 
governor-generalship, however, was clearly a more potent amalgam of 
civil and military powers. It was a turning point in the civil war and in 
many ways a turning point in China’s modern history. The powerful 
conservative coalition thus forged between the Manchu monarchy and the 
leading elements of the Han elite was to prolong the dynasty’s life into 
the twentieth century and profoundly influence the mechanisms of China’s 
politics through the Republican period. 

Besides strengthening the Hunan Army’s financial and political base, 
Tseng’s promotion in i860 at last provided the loyalists with sound 
strategic leadership. Tseng shared the Taipings’ perception that the upper 
Yangtze, from Nanking to Hankow, was the key to the security of the 
Heavenly Capital; and key to the control of the upper Yangtze was 
Anking, the strategic river port of northern Anhwei, which had been 
under Taiping control since 1855. In late 1839 the court had recognized, 
upon Tseng’s insistence, how vital it was that Anking be recaptured, and 
Tseng now proceeded methodically to do so, entrusting the campaign 
to his brother, Tseng Kuo-ch’iian. On 3 September 1861, Anking fell 
after bitter fighting and with great slaughter of the civilian populace. 
Thus was laid the strategic foundation for the rebellion’s defeat. 
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A contemporaneous event of equal importance was Tseng’s sponsor¬ 
ship of new armies, built on the model of his own Hunan force and led 
by his own former staff men. In this way the mechanism of his own power 
was passed on to the succeeding generation of gentry-militarists. Tseng 
turned first to his disciple Li Hung-chang (1823-1901), a capable, versatile 
and ambitious chin-shih whose father had been Tseng’s classmate. Li, from 
a prominent official family of Ho-fei, Anhwei, had begun his military 
career leading a force of mercenaries in defence of his home area from 
185 5 to 1857. The militarization of the Anhwei elite had begun in response 
to the Nien Rebellion in the Anhwei-Honan border region and was 
accelerated by the onslaught of the Taipings. Li’s own role seems to have 
been comparable to that of Wang Chen and Lo Tse-nan in Hunan: he 
recruited men from the rolls of the t'uan-lien (local defence militia) and 
organized them into professional fighting units. Li soon moved from 
direct troop command to a staff position under Fu-chi, Chiang Chung- 
yiian’s successor as Anhwei governor. After six years in Anhwei, Li re¬ 
solved to join his elder brother, Han-chang, in the service of his old 
patron Tseng Kuo-fan. He arrived at Tseng’s Kiangsi headquarters in 
January 1859. 

Tseng considered Li too talented for a staff position and sought to 
entrust him with substantial independent troop command. Tseng and Hu 
Lin-i had long had their eyes on the Huai-yang circuit of Anhwei as a 
source of troops, and Tseng had repeatedly tried to arrange for Li to 
recruit and train a force from that area. The occasion finally arrived in 
1861, when a representative of the refugee gentry in beleaguered Shanghai 
came to Tseng’s camp at newly-recovered Anking and begged for mili¬ 
tary relief. Li set out immediately to raise an army. His new troops were 
drawn from among t'uan-lien militiamen, augmented by certain mercenary 
units already in being and stiffened by eight battalions of seasoned 
Hunanese. In April 1862, the resourceful Shanghai gentry sent to Anking 
a fleet of steamships rented from foreign merchants. Li’s troops were then 
swiftly transported downriver to occupy Shanghai. 

Tseng’s determination to sponsor new armies stemmed partly from his 
realization that the Hunan Army was past its peak of effectiveness. 
Shaken by the deaths of its most able commanders (Lo Tse-nan, Chiang 
Chung-yiian, Li Hsu-pin and in September 1861, Hu Lin-i); beset with 
morale problems since the catastrophe of the San-ho-chen defeat; and 
finding new recruitment in Hunan increasingly difficult, the Hunan Army 
faced an uncertain future. Tseng was also anxious to take advantage of his 
newly acquired political power by extending the new pattern of joint 
military-civil authority. Shortly after Li began mustering troops in late 
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1861, Tseng decided to recommend him for the governorship of Kiangsu, 
a post Li was granted upon his arrival in Shanghai. Earlier, Hu Lin-i’s 
close friend, Tso Tsung-t’ang, a talented Hunanese scholar who had 
served Tseng and other officials as an executive officer, had been given 
command of the southern front and ordered to recover Chekiang with a 
force of Hunan mercenaries. Tso was appointed governor of Chekiang in 
January 1862. 

An underlying factor in Tseng’s decision to extend his power into the 
Shanghai area was his concern lest foreign troops, whose intervention 
had so long and so insistently been sought by the refugee elite in Shanghai, 
achieve a military foothold in the interior of Kiangsu. Deeply suspicious 
of foreign involvement, Tseng was convinced that the way to make use of 
the West was not to engage foreign troops but to establish Chinese arsenals 
to make Western-style munitions. 


Foreign involvement 

The detached and even at times mildly hopeful Western view of the 
Taipings in the early 1850s had by now dissipated. By i860, the rebels 
were seen primarily as a threat to foreign trade. Great Britain, whose 
stake in the China market was largest, maintained officially a policy of 
neutrality in the civil war, insisting only that the treaty ports be not 
molested. But dispatches of British consular and military officials presen¬ 
ted an increasingly hostile view of the Taipings, stressing the ‘destruc¬ 
tive nature of the insurrection and... the blasphemous and immoral 
character of the superstition on which it is basedThe British fear was 
not that the Taipings would take a hostile stance towards foreign trade 
or even towards foreign treaty rights, but rather that their supposed in¬ 
ability to establish effective government would throw the country and its 
commerce into chaos. Though the idea of intervention against the rebels 
had been toyed with at various levels of administration, official British 
policy remained limited to the protection of British interests at the trading 
ports, and in effect to a determination to defend Shanghai. The French 
(whose intervention had helped Ch’ing forces recover Shanghai from the 
Small Sword Society in 1855) had arrived at the same conclusion. Accord¬ 
ingly Li Hsiu-ch’eng’s thrust at Shanghai on 19 and 20 August i860 (a 
tentative movement involving only 5,000 men) was repulsed by British 
and French troops. Ironically, this intervention was undertaken while other 
British and French forces were storming the Taku forts in the north (see 
chapter 5). 

*0 Frederick Bruce, quoted in J. S. Gregory, Great Britain and the Taipings, 99. 
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Following the treaty settlement of 1860 between the Ch’ing government 
and the Powers, Britain remained for a time determined to stay uninvolved 
in China’s civil conflict. The Taipings were treated as the de facto authority 
in the middle Yangtze, and an expedition to Nanking led by Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Hope in February 1861 sought a stable understanding by which 
British trade might proceed safely in return for a guarantee of neutrality. 
Li Hsiu-ch’eng, who received the British at Nanking (Hung Jen-kan had 
by this time been relieved of his responsibilities in foreign relations), 
even promised to launch no assault on Shanghai for the remainder of the 
year. The Taiping forces would not come within a thirty-mile radius of 
Shanghai. Britain continued to observe a technical neutrality in the civil 
war, but by the summer of 1861 the sympathies of Bruce, the minister at 
Peking, were plainly leaning to the Ch’ing side. The growing aversion of 
the Western community to the ‘blasphemous’ Taiping Christianity, as 
well as the blunt fact that the Taipings were against the opium traffic, 
must have affected the British attitude. In June 1861 Bruce approved 
Hart’s proposal that a naval fleet be procured by H. N. Lay on behalf of 
the Ch’ing government. In October, more than a month after Tseng’s 
recovery of Anking, Bruce acceded to Prince Kung’s request that foreign 
ships on the Yangtze be prohibited from anchoring anywhere except near 
the treaty ports, thus making it difficult for the Taipings to obtain arms 
and supplies from foreign vessels. Nonetheless, it was not Bruce’s inten¬ 
tion and still less that of London that Britain should intervene in the war 
itself. In December, there were only one French and two British gun¬ 
boats in the harbour at Ningpo. In Shanghai the British had only seven 
hundred troops and the French, five hundred.^' 

By the end of 1861, however, restraint was dissolving on both sides. 
The Taipings were forced by the increasingly perilous military situation 
on their western front to consolidate their position on the coast; they 
occupied Ningpo on 9 December 1861, and Hangchow on the 29th. In 
January 1862, Li Hsiu-ch’eng launched a general attack on the Shanghai 
area and occupied the riverine approaches to the city. 

The British, meantime, were beginning to see their future interests in 
terms of a revitalized and secure Ch’ing regime. Their hopes were raised 
by the results of the palace coup of November 1861, in which the deceased 
Hsien-feng Emperor’s younger brother. Prince Kung, had emerged as the 
arbiter of imperial policy (see chapter 8). Prince Kung was prepared to 
live with the new treaties, and the British minister, Frederick Bruce, was 
prepared to afford him every chance to do so. Britain’s ensuing interven¬ 
tion against the Taipings must be seen as part of Bruce’s general effort to 

** Gregory, Great Britain and the Taipings, ii8. 
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Stabilize Sino-British relations. There is no evidence that the British 
feared the Taipings as a potentially stronger and more anti-foreign govern¬ 
ment. On the contrary, it was their supposed weakness and indiscipline 
that drove the British to oppose them and support the Ch’ing. 

Foreign involvement in the anti-Taiping campaigns took several dis¬ 
tinct forms; the direct intervention of British and French troops; the 
provision of modern arms and training to Ch’ing forces; and the supply 
of foreign officers to irregular mercenary contingents. Of these, the direct 
role of foreign forces was certainly least important. The mercenary con¬ 
tingents - most prominently the ‘Ever Victorious Army’ - were of con¬ 
siderable importance to the Ch’ing in Kiangsu. But the provision of 
modern arms was ultimately of greatest historical significance; for, along 
with the munitions manufacturing enterprises that accompanied it, this 
technical advance served as the spark for the modernization of China’s 
armies and military industry. 

Western intervention against the rebels had long been sought by officials 
and gentry in the lower Yangtze area. Wu Hsii, a Shanghai taotai who had 
purchased his degree, had perceived the potential value of foreign support 
as early as 1853 and since that time had pressed for it energetically. By 
1860, concurrently Kiangsu finance commissioner, Wu was himself deep 
in personal business investments in partnership with comprador-mer¬ 
chants, and was also adept at collecting the likin through the merchant 
guilds. The governor, Hsvieh Huan, had under his command some 40,000 
motley Green Standard and forces, which were untrained and poorly 
disciplined. As early as May i860 Wu Hsii had begun to recruit a small 
corps of ‘barbarian mercenaries’ {i-jung). Advised by his wealthy lands- 
mam and business partner, Yang Fang (Takee), a Chekiang banker who 
had been comprador of Jardine, Matheson and Company, Wu had en¬ 
listed the services of Frederick Townsend Ward (1831-62), a one-time 
steamship officer in China, who, since his boyhood in Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, had been either at sea or adventuring on land. Brave, quick¬ 
tempered, yet naive enough to be manipulated by Yang Fang (whose 
daughter he eventually married). Ward and a few Caucasian colleagues, 
leading 200 Filipino troops, captured Simg-chiang, an important town 
north-west of Shanghai in July i860, but lost it again within a month. 
During 1861, he and his officers (chiefly Americans), began training a few 
hundred Chinese troops in addition to the ‘Manilamen’ they had begun 
with. Heavily financed by Wu and Yang, Ward drilled his troops ‘in the 
English manner’ and equipped them with Sharp’s repeadng rifles. His 

I am indebted to Prof. Kwang-Ching Liu for much of the following discussion of foreign 
involvement. 
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force had grown to 3,000 by 1862. After seeing combat in the Shanghai 
vicinity it was officially dubbed the ‘Ever Victorious Army’ (Ch’ang- 
sheng-chiin), an auspicious epithet of the sort commonly used by the 
Chinese for irregular contingents. Such was the origin of the mixed 
unit - essentially a foreign-led corps of Chinese mercenaries - that was to 
gain such general acclaim in the Kiangsu campaigns of the succeeding two 
years. 

In the eyes of Wu Hsii and the Kiangsu governor, Hsiieh Huan, how¬ 
ever, the Ever Victorious Army was only a first step in the larger effort 
to enlist the direct aid of foreigners. Hsiieh and Wu cautiously deferred 
to the Shanghai refugee gentry and eminent former officials, who now 
took the lead in petitioning the throne to ‘borrow’ foreign troops to help 
suppress the rebellion. The petition even suggested bringing foreign troops 
into the campaigns against Soochow and Nanking. The gentry leaders 
claimed that Harry Parkes had intimated in early January 1862 that if 
approval could be obtained from the throne, as well as from Bruce, British 
troops would not only help defend Shanghai but also recover Ningpo, 
Soochow and even Nanking - ‘to go all the way along the line’.^^ Hsueh 
Huan, feigning reluctance, waited only for the petition to be signed by 
enough former high officials before memorializing the throne, endorsing 
the petition for ‘borrowing [alien] troops to suppress rebellion’ {chieh- 
ping chu-chiao). A proposal for an offensive against Soochow and Nanking 
was included. Meanwhile, with Hsiieh’s approval, Wu Yiin, the former 
prefect of Soochow, and Ying Pao-shih, a deputy of Wu Hsii’s, established 
on 13 January an office to raise funds for the contemplated allied opera¬ 
tions, called the United Defence Bureau {Chung-wai hut-fang chit). Two 
edicts in early February approved Hsiieh’s recommendations as far as 
they applied to Shanghai: ‘Shanghai is an important place for foreign 
trade; it is appropriate for the Chinese and foreigners to defend it jointly. 
The idea of extending foreign help to Soochow and Nanking was referred 
to Tseng Kuo-fan for his views. 

When on 13 January 1862, the Taipings were observed marching on 
the banks of the Wusung River, the British and the French merely fired 
at them from ships. But on 21 February, Vice-Admiral Hope personally 
led an expedition to attack Taiping-occupied Kao-ch’iao, ten miles 
north-east of Shanghai. Hope’s artillery corps was supported by 3 50 British 
and 60 French troops, with 600 of Ward’s men serving as skirmishers and 
stormers. There followed through April similar operations against several 
towns in the vicinity of Shanghai - not altogether successful since the 

Cited in Wang Erh-min, Huai-ebun ebib (Tteatke on the Anhwei Army), 55. 

IW'SM, T*ung-chih, 4,3. 
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captured towns were not properly garrisoned and were quickly retaken 
by the Taipings. Only on 22 February did Hope write to Bruce for author¬ 
ization of such operations - namely, to clear the rebels from a radius of 
thirty miles around Shanghai. The approval from Bruce was not given 
until 12 April, about the same time that General Stavely arrived from 
Tientsin with some 1,800 British troops. Peking’s blessing on Ward’s 
Sino-Western army had been accorded on 25 February, when a 
rescript approved Hsiieh Huan’s recommendation that Ward be given 
the fourth military rank as well as a peacock feather. Moving on small 
British gunboats up and down the broad internal waterways, the com¬ 
bined forces of the British, the French and Ward reduced, between i and 
18 May, the principal towns within the thirty-mile radius. The looting 
after the capture of each town was systematic, under a prior agreement on 
‘fair distribution’. Garrisoning was now effectively performed chiefly 
by Ward’s men and in two cases by the British and French troops them¬ 
selves. 

That Shanghai remained safe from the Taipings must be credited to 
active European intervention through late May 1862. But after that it 
was the newly-arrived forces of Li Hung-chang that shouldered the main 
burden of defence. Li and his 6,500 men had arrived in April, coming 
down the Yangtze from Anking on the seven steamships hired from a 
British firm by the gentry in Shanghai. Making his headquarters in the 
Chinese city of Shanghai, Li decided from the beginning that his forces 
would not fight as adjuncts to the British and the French - but would 
‘strive for self-strengthening’ and not mix with foreigners.^® 

The Taipings now mounted a major offensive against Shanghai with 
some 5 0,000 troops. In view of their own small numbers, the British and 
the French withdrew their men from Chia-ting, a city about thirty miles 
inland which they had garrisoned. Sung-chiang, guarded by Ward, was 
also in peril. General Staveley urgently requested that London send large 
reinforcements from India - an idea which, if realized, would very likely 
have resulted in the expansion of the European role in the war. But such 
reinforcement was found unnecessary, for Li Hung-chang and his forces 
proved almost immediately that they were capable of coping with the 
situation. As the Loyal King’s large forces attacked Shanghai from the 
west in early June, the Anhwei Army defeated them in a series of battles 
that culminated at Hung-ch’iao on 17 June. The Loyal King, seeing that 
Shanghai could not be taken quickly, decided to return to his base at 
Soochow, where he began planning an expedition to relieve Nanking, 

Li Hung-chang, Li Wen-cbung ktmg cb’ium-ebi (Complete papers of Li Hung-chang, V'eng-liao 
ban-kao (Letters to friends and colleagues), 1.15, 26. 
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now threatened by forces under Tseng Kuo-ch’iian. Large Taiping armies 
under other commanders continued to press on Shanghai, but these forces 
were also defeated by the Anhwei Army, aided by Ward’s contingent. 
Li Hung-chang’s forces recaptured by the end of August 1862 all the 
towns in Shanghai’s thirty-mile radius except Chia-ting (which was re¬ 
covered in October by joint Sino-Western forces - the last instance of the 
British and French troops taking the offensive in the Taiping war). 

Li was convinced that only through independent action could the 
Anhwei Army achieve the strength and experience necessary for real 
military hegemony in the area. Li remained equally suspicious of Western 
influence in the realm of military training. In July of 1862, when pilot 
programmes for the training of Chinese troops by Western officers had 
already been established by the central government, Li pleaded with the 
Tsungli Yamen not to support such expedients, for fear that the Europeans 
would ‘gradually encroach upon the authority [over Ch’ing armies]’.^® 
The resistance of both provincial and central government officials against 
direct foreign involvement in China’s civil war is nowhere revealed more 
clearly than in the story of the ill-starred ‘Lay-Osborn Flotilla’, which is 
discussed in chapter 9. 


The fall of the Taiping kingdom 

The loyalist capture of Anking in September 1861 had marked with a 
bloody flourish the failure of the Taiping western campaign, which had 
been part of Hung Jen-kan’s grand strategy of i860. This campaign, in 
some ways more vital to the Taiping position than the thrust eastward, 
had foundered partly because of poor coordination among the rebel 
generals. Li Hsiu-ch’eng, whose generalship had earned him the title 
‘ Loyal King ’ (Chung Wang) in 1859, was more attentive to his own power 
base in the lower Yangtxe than to the larger strategic design. This frag¬ 
mentation of command was but one aspect of the Taipings’ failure to re¬ 
establish centralized leadership after the death of Yang Hsiu-ch’ing. The 
position of Hung Jen-kan, never firm, was undermined by the withdrawal 
of the Heavenly King from temporal concerns and perhaps from sanity. 
The jealousy of field commanders and the machinations of courtiers had 
succeeded, by early 1861, in stripping away his prime-ministerial powers. 
Jealousy and ambition also changed the character of the Taiping elite, 
as scores of ‘kings’ were appointed to satisfy the demands of military 
leaders, some of whom were only marginally committed to the move- 

*<> See Britten Dean, ‘ Sino-British diplomacy in the i86os: the establishment of the British 
concession at Hankow* HJAS, 32 (1972) 93-6. 
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ment. Though individual rebel armies still retained fearsome strength, the 
loss of Anking and the dissolution of central control had set the stage for 
the kingdom’s extinction. 

That extinction was ultimately accomplished by the encirclement of 
Nanking by Tseng Kuo-ch’uan; and by the clearing of the coastal region 
by Li Hung-chang and of Chekiang province by Tso Tsung-t’ang. Li’s drive 
from the east through Kiangsu is of particular historical significance; for 
it reflected the mastery, by this astute and adaptable leader, of new sources 
of wealth and power in the form of the commercial riches of Shanghai 
and its hinterland. Shanghai, as the new centre of Sino-foreign trade, with 
its phenomenal growth in population, its wealthy community of refugee 
gentry, and its manifold ties to inland commerce, was unmatched as a 
military base. Once appointed governor of Kiangsu, Li had immediately 
set about gaining control of the maritime customs revenues and the 
Kiangsu likin. Both these trade taxes, but particularly the latter, were to 
prove mainstays of his military operations in years to come. Having won 
control of these resources by relentless bureaucratic in-fighting, Li was 
in a position by late 1862 not only to maintain his rapidly expanding 
Anhwei Army, but also to supply substantial funds to Tseng Kuo-fan, 
whose troops were growing mutinous over arrears of pay. 

As Li’s army in 1863 methodically broke the Taiping hold on the cities 
of eastern Kiangsu and northern Chekiang, the army expanded to over 
50,000, and the stage was set for the first significant modernization of 
China’s armed forces. Unlike his conservative mentor, Tseng Kuo-fan, 
who resisted the adoption of foreign-style arms by his own Hunan troops, 
Li was quick to appreciate the technological windfall represented by his 
control of Shanghai. From Westerners he bought large quantities of 
rifled small-arms and foreign-style field artillery and hired British and 
French officers to train his troops in their use. By the spring of 1864, Li’s 
battalions were equipped with some 15,000 rifles. To supply this force 
with ammunition required another innovation: the rapid development, 
from 1863, of arsenals in Shanghai, Soochow and eventually Nanking, to 
produce modern munitions. These early ventures in military moderniza¬ 
tion for the suppression of internal rebellion foreshadowed conditions in 
the last decades of Ch’ing rule. The availability of modern arms to the 
forces of orthodoxy meant that, for the ensuing fifty years, domestic 
order could be maintained with considerable success, notwithstanding 
China’s inability, during the same period, to build an armed counterweight 
to foreign aggression. 

The Ever Victorious Army, since its founding in i860, had survived 
successive crises in leadership. Frederick Townsend Ward, its first com- 
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mander, functioned smoothly with both his Chinese merchant backets 
and the Ch’ing authorities. To symbolize and perhaps to solidify his role 
as an adjunct of the Chinese military system, he was granted the rank of 
colonel in the Chinese Green Standard Army. Ward died of wounds in 
September 1862, and was succeeded by another American, Henry Andrea 
Burgevine, who proved less amenable to Chinese direction. After the un¬ 
ruly Burgevine was dismissed, in early 1863, the command of the force 
passed to Major Charles George Gordon of the Royal Engineers, a close 
friend and relative of the British commander at Shanghai, General Staveley. 
Gordon received specific authorization from London to serve under 
Chinese command. After some initial reluctance, the British authorities in 
Shanghai were reconciled to an expansion of the unit’s sphere of opera¬ 
tions : from a force initially intended for the defence of the Shanghai area, 
it now accompanied Li Hung-chang’s forces in their campaigns westward 
against the Taiping strongholds. In these campaigns, Gordon’s force of 
mobile artillery and shock-troops proved a potent weapon in the hands 
of the Ch’ing. Throughout 1863, the Ever Victorious Army spearheaded 
Li’s campaign to reduce rebel-held cities in eastern Kiangsu and northern 
Chekiang. Major victories at Ch’ang-shu, T’ai-ts’ang and K’un-shan 
brought the Ch’ing forces ever closer to Soochow, the key economic and 
administrative centre of the region. The fall of Soochow on 5 December 
1863, aided in part by treachery among its defenders, was a major defeat 
for the rebellion. Two features of the Gordon campaigns deserve particu¬ 
lar notice: the use of modern artillery, supplied on favourable terms by the 
British, fundamentally altered the old pattern of siege warfare that had 
characterized the civil war up to that time. The walled cities that had 
sheltered the Taiping civil regime and formed the anchors of its military 
defence were no longer secure. Second, the success of Li’s campaigns in 
eastern JCiangsu diverted significant Taiping forces from the defence of 
the Heavenly Capital itself, now under siege by Tseng Kuo-ch’iian, and 
thereby hastened the final downfall of the movement. 

Their capital besieged, their downriver economic base wrested from 
them, the Taipings fought out their last battles with fanatic abandon. 
On 19 July 1864, Tseng Kuo-ch’iian breached the walls of Nanking, 
slaughtered its inhabitants, and burned the city. In this final cataclysm, 
some 100,000 are said to have perished. Hung Hsiu-ch’iian had died of 
illness before Nanking’s fall. Now the movement’s remaining leaders 
were hunted down and put to death. The few units that escaped were 
pursued to Kwangtung, where they were wiped out the following year. 
The only significant body of survivors was the army of Lai Wen-kuang, 
a Taiping king who now recruited thousands of Anhwei refugees made 
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homeless by ruthless Ch’ing anti-Nien campaigns, organized and in¬ 
doctrinated them in the Taiping manner, and vowed to continue the 
struggle. Lai Wen-kuang’s alliance with the Nien prolonged the life of 
this remnant of the Taiping Kingdom until 1868. But as a political entity 
and as a community of faith, the movement was effectively destroyed in 
1864. To the single-minded ferocity of the victors must be credited not 
only the destruction of the Taiping political and military organization, 
but the virtual obliteration by fire and sword of the Taiping tradition 
itself. 

Assessing the reasons for the Taipings’ defeat, one is quickly faced with 
the inadequacy of a purely military explanation. Discrepancy in firepower, 
a factor in the last three years of the rebellion, is not a satisfactory answer. 
The Taipings themselves were not without modern arms. By 1862, Li 
Hsiu-ch’eng was known to have secured several thousand rifles through 
Western merchants and adventurers. But the strategic fate of the Taipings 
appears to have been sealed as early as 1861, with the failure of their final 
western campaign, even before Li’s Anhwei Army was founded. Nor, 
for the same reason, can foreign military involvement be considered 
a decisive factor. Flaws in the Taiping leadership group were more 
important: Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s political incapacity meant that a single 
centralized authority could emerge only through rivalry among his imme¬ 
diate followers. Yet even this element of inner weakness cannot adequately 
explain why, in the face of this formidable challenge, the dynasty’s con¬ 
servative champions were able to re-establish internal control. The answer 
must be sought by reassessing the inner character of the Taiping movement 
and its relationship to its social environment. For this purpose it may be 
useful to compare the Taipings with the Nien, the roughly contempora¬ 
neous rebel group in the north-central provinces. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE NIEN ORGANIZATION : A COMPARISON 

The history of the Nien movement before 1853 is imperfectly known. It 
is clear, at least, that the Niens arose from the human debris of the White 
Lotus Rebellion, yet were not strictly speaking descendants of the White 
Lotus sect. The epicentre of the Nien movement lay in the Huai-pei area, 
that is, the Anhwei-Honan-Kiangsu border region north of the Huai 
River. This was a dry-farming area much ravaged by flood and drought, 
in which famine had driven flocks of the poor into the hastily organized 
Ch’ing mercenary battalions during the White Lotus uprising. When 
finally demobilized, these men returned to their native villages, without 
hope of finding livelihood in the rural economy, yet ill-disposed to accept 
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their fate passively. Along with survivors of the rebel armies themselves, 
they entered upon a life of local banditry. 

The social processes underlying the early Nien movement remain one 
of the most underdeveloped research areas in nineteenth-century history. 
Available evidence suggests that at least two such processes must be taken 
into account: (i) the change in the meaning of the term nien, from a 
generic term signifying a common type of bandit group, to a proper noun 
signifying a specific organi2ation with consciousness of its corporate 
identity; and (2) the steps by which mobile outlaw groups in the border 
areas gradually extended their influence and their organization to settled 
communities in the Huai-pei plain. 

An important memorial by T’ao Qiu, then serving as a provincial 
censor, reveals the forms the movement had assumed by 1814, a decade 
after the suppression of the White Lotus Rebellion. The scattered rem¬ 
nants of the White Lotus wars had grouped themselves into organized 
bands in the ill-governed regions lying between Honan and Anhwei. 
Relying upon the laziness of responsibility-shirking local officials, they 
moved freely hack and forth across administrative boundaries to escape 
capture. Living by plunder, extortion and the convoying of contraband 
salt, these were fully militarized banditti largely outside the pale of settled 
society. Members of such bands were known variously as ‘sword- 
wielders’ or ‘red-beards’ (perhaps from colouring applied as facial 
disguise, perhaps from the conventional make-up of tough characters in 
operas). An individual band of a few dozen or a hundred men was com¬ 
monly called a 'nien-ts^u’ or 

But the character of outlawry in this region was evolving rapidly. By 
1814 the process had already begun whereby the nien bands ceased to be 
mere gatherings of the desperate and deprived and became instruments of 
the wealthy and powerful in settled society. There were many ways in 
which the nien groups were able to forge links with local communities. 
Bandit chieftains set up gambling tables in the market towns and gathered 
client followings of the unemployed and adventurous. The terror un¬ 
leashed by nien outlaws upon village society induced many a family to 
seek protection by professing allegiance to their chieftains. ‘Secure was 
the village, and fortunate the lineage, that contained nien members ’ wrote 
one observer. By the 1820s the nien underworld was becoming en- 

Fang Yii-lan, Hsing-liehjib-chibui-yao, in Fan Wen-lan et a!, eds. Nien-cbiin, 1.309-14; Chiam 
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trenched in the local kinship system, in which it was perpetuated and trans¬ 
mitted by wealthy and powerful lineage leaders, There was a tendency 
also for the salt smugglers to seek secure community bases. The kings of 
that profession, beset constantly with mortal danger from government 
pursuers or rivals, settled themselves in village groups, earthen walls 
bristling with armament, prepared against all comers. 3 * 

By mid-century it was clear that the scattered nien groups had become 
closely enmeshed with the economic life of many communities in the 
Huai-pei area. Whole settlements might come to depend upon plunder 
for survival. Setting forth under the command of a nien chief, villagers 
would return home laden with pillage, of which half was kept by the 
leader and half divided equally among his followers. Thus the meaning 
of nien came to embrace both fully militarized banditti and semi-militarized 
community-based groups. Consequently it would seem analogous to 
both the t*ang (local lodges) and ku (mobile bandits) of the southern under¬ 
world. The leaders of local nien bear striking similarities to the ‘rice 
hosts’ (mi-fan-chu) of the Kwangsi Triads: these were wealthy and in¬ 
fluential local figures who collected about them men unable to support 
themselves in legal occupations, by providing them with an alternative 
economic niche and a new form of group cohesion, 

A puzzling and important problem remains as to whether the nien 
bands in aggregate can be considered a branch of the White Lotus Society. 
Identification of the nien as White Lotus affiliates has commonly been 
justified by citing accounts of officials such as T’ao Chu, who saw the 
‘ red beards ’ as former White Lotus rebels who had ‘ slipped through the 
net’.** What remains unclear, however, is what proportion of the rank- 
and-file of the White Lotus armies themselves had actually been White 
Lotus members. The White Lotus had recruited broadly among settler 
groups and indigenous outlaws in the three-province border area, and it 
is fairly certain that many of those recruited had developed only a tenuous 
relationship to the doctrine and the congregational structure of the sect 
itself. If this is the case, then the remnants of the White Lotus armies must 
have been very heterogeneous. When we add to this the information 
that the nien bands were also composed of former anti-White I.otus 
mercenaries, it becomes apparent that the sect itself must have contributed 
only marginally to the nien in their early years. This supposition is 
strengthened by an account of 1822, in which officials were able to 
distinguish clearly between White Lotus sectarians and nien bandits during 
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Chu Feng-ko’s local rebellion in the Honan-Anhwei region.^! What the 
nien seem almost entirely to have lacked, in the period before i8; 3, is the 
White Lotus’ distinctive syncretic religion and its apocalyptic political 
line. In view of the movement’s diverse social origins, we are certainly 
justified in assuming a certain overlap in membership between nien and 
White Lotus; but to designate the nien bands as White Lotus sectarians in 
the strict sense would be erroneous. What existed before the i8jos was 
actually a widely dispersed congeries of individual bands, known by the 
common generic designation of nien, headed by chieftains who were this- 
worldly in outlook and only dimly conscious, if at all, of shared origins 
or shared destinies. 

It was during the desperate years of the early 1850s that there emerged 
among the nien the first manifestation of unity and the first stirrings of 
shared political consciousness. And it is at this point, or just shordy 
before, that they merit the proper noun ‘Nien’ by which they are generally 
known. The tragic process whereby the Yellow River shifted its course 
from the southern to the northern side of the Shantung peninsula began 
in 18 51 with a series of damaging floods that inundated broad reaches of 
Huai-pei. Though it was not until August 1855 that there occurred the 
massive break in the dikes that released the river north-eastward, the 
years from 1851 brought ruin and famine. These years of economic des¬ 
peration exacerbated the endemic malaise of inter-community feuding, a 
circumstance of some significance for our understanding of the character 
of the Nien movement. Like the Triads of the south, nien bands were able 
to fit themselves into the prevailing social ecology by taking the lead in 
village defence against neighbouring setdements. Their role as leaders of 
local defence became more crucial in early 1853, when the arrival of the 
Taiping armies in the Yangtze valley precipitated a general militarizadon 
of the Anhwei countryside. This process was facilitated by the large 
number of illegally-owned firearms among Huai-pei villages, which had 
long been a source of concern to local officials. Now encouraged by the 
government for defence against the Taipings, this militarization served 
only to broaden the Nien community base as Nien leaders took charge of 
local defence in scores of villages. Nien village organizations were 
indistinguishable from orthodox t’uan (local defence associations), and 
indeed must be considered generically the same sort of group: clusters of 
villages, each with a stout wall, bound to one another within common 
defence perimeters and defended by armed militia. Many such organiza¬ 
tions that called themselves t'uan were in fact led by Nien or later sub- 
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orned by them. Fewer and fewer remained in the control of orthodox 
gentry, and government troops operating in the Huai-pei area were 
generally surrounded by a hostile and well-organized populace. 

Despite the increasing solidity of their community base, the process 
whereby the Niens amalgamated their military bands was slow and 
hesitant. After a number of scattered attempts by various local leaders, 
finally in 1852 a group of eighteen chieftains brought their fighters to¬ 
gether under Chang Lo-hsing, a powerful but illiterate landlord and salt 
smuggler of Chih-ho-chi (present Wo-yang, Anhwei). This grouping 
soon broke up after an attack by government forces, and Chang himself 
was coopted as a ‘militia leader’ by the local prefect. His nominal loyalism 
was brief, however, and in late 1855 and early 1856 he and his associates 
began to group the scattered bands into a new form of organization. With 
the counsel of two lower gentrymen, Chang was named head of all the 
Niens, with the title ‘Lord of the Alliance’ {meng-chu). Nien fighters were 
now loosely grouped into five ‘banners’, of which each contained some 
20,000 men in a confederation of smaller bands. In later years these 
banners proliferated into twelve or more, as new rebel groups were 
formed or absorbed. Individual leaders retained much of their former 
autonomy, and Chang’s leadership was hardly that of a centralized military 
force. Yet this primitive organizational structure permitted Nien bands to 
cooperate in more far-reaching endeavours and brought widespread war¬ 
fare to eight provinces in the years that followed. 

The pattern of Nien activity might be described as seasonal militariza¬ 
tion. Relying on fortified local bases such as Chang Lo-hsing’s at Chih-ho- 
chi, Nien banners set forth in spring and autumn to plunder surrounding 
areas and returned regularly to their homes. Great efforts were spent on 
protecting their native villages and on establishing new centres of Nien 
affiliation in neighbouring areas. This means that many Niens led dual 
lives, retaining ties to village society as well as to their military units. 
Others, however, such as homeless famine victims and roving salt 
smugglers who were brought into Nien ranks, must have remained fully 
and permanently militarized. 

The Nien movement now embodied not only a more coherent organiza¬ 
tion but also a more explicit symbolic content. The leadership borrowed 
eclectically from White Lotus lore and from Taiping symbols to construct 
an image that could attract widespread support. Chang Lo-hsing assumed 
the title ‘Great Han King with the Heavenly Mandate’ (Ta-Han ming- 
ming wang), a title that not only challenged the Manchu dynasty but also 
suggested obliquely an affiliation to White Lotus Manichaeist beliefs. 
This may have been a device to solidify relations with local White Lotus 
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adherents, many of whom were by now members of Nien banners. 
Though it has been suggested that the banners themselves may have been 
a form borrowed from the practices of the Eight Diagrams Society, a 
White Lotus sect, their actual origin remains uncertain. Nevertheless, it 
is plain that the years after 1856 saw an absorption by the Niens of much 
overt symbolism from heterodox traditions, including those of the White 
Lotus Society. Whether this demonstrates that the Nien were now coming 
out in the open, as it were, as a White Lotus affiliate is extremely question¬ 
able. Even at this stage, the Niens are probably best understood as an 
outgrowth of a Mafia-like local underworld which, in the process of re¬ 
organization and expansion, found it expedient to flourish a miscellaneous 
array of symbolic paraphernalia from the well-stocked storehouse of 
traditional heterodoxy. 

Government campaigns against the Niens during the 1850s and early 
1860s were foiled by their own divided and inept leadership. Dogged, 
cautious and corrupt officials such as Yiian Chia-san made little headway 
either in destroying the Nien armies or in re-establishing control over 
Nien base areas. The rebel cavalry, which had grown by 1858 to more 
than 20,000 horse, proved more than a match even for Seng-ko-lin-ch’in, 
the dashing Mongol prince whose northern riders descended upon the 
region in i860. As a commander, Seng-ko-lin-ch’in (more correctly 
called by his Mongolian name, Senggerinchin) proved a failure, largely 
because of his inability to work with his Chinese counterparts. Though 
his fierce attack upon Nien strongholds in 1863 regained Chih-ho-chi 
and resulted in the capture and execution of Chang Lo-hsing, the vigour 
of the Niens was maintained by the slain rebel’s nephew, Chang Tsung-yu, 
under whose leadership the Niens surrounded and killed Seng-ko-lin- 
ch’in in 1865. To Peking, the loss of this commander was a trauma com¬ 
parable to the destruction of the Great Camp of Kiangnan in i860. In the 
same way as in i860, the court turned to the new armies. The campaigns 
that finally defeated the Niens relied not upon cavalry charges but upon 
methodical encirclement, a strategy introduced by the conqueror of the 
Taipings, Tseng Kuo-fan, who assumed the anti-Nien command in 1865 
(see chapter 8). 

As a rebellion the Niens offered a less imposing political threat to the 
Ch’ing than did the Taipings; yet they were in certain respects more 
persistent and more difficult to suppress. Their persistence must be 
attributed largely to their intimate ties to the institutions of local society. 
Based upon kinship bonds and upon customary modes of inter-community 
cooperation, the Niens may in a sense be considered a regional rejection 
of imperial authority rather than a determined assault upon imperial 
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legitimacy. They were certainly no threat to the orthodox value system. 
Indeed the traditionalism of their social base was paralleled by the 
indeterminacy of their political orientation. Thus the Niens were able to 
cooperate with other rebel groups easily, but made commitments to none. 
Unlike the Taipings, the Niens were entirely at home in the welter of local 
outlaw and rebel groups that inhabited surrounding society. With the 
Turban Bandits the Black Flags under Sung Ching-shih, the White 

Lotus and dissident associations, the Niens were able to interact 
profitably on an aii hoc basis. With the Taipings themselves the Niens 
forged a series of ententes, which the Taipings had occasion to regret. 
The Nien leader Li Chao-shou brought his legions to the aid of the 
Taipings in Anhwei during 1858, but the Taipings were able to instil 
in them neither discipline nor faith. Li himself soon defected to the Ch’ing. 
The diffuseness of the Nien protest could indeed be demonstrated by the 
frequent defections of their leaders, often back and forth several times by 
the same man. Miao P’ei-lin, holder of a sheng-ytian degree, was a local 
strongman whose long record of treachery to both sides is only com¬ 
prehensible in the twilight of values that overspread the civil warfare of 
the Liang Huai region. (For a more detailed account of the Nien movement 
and its denouement, see chapter 9.) 

THE TAIPING REBELLION IN PERSPECTIVE 

The Niens were rooted firmly in rural society and restricted by tradidonal 
outlooks. Not so the Taipings. It is significant, to begin with, that the 
Taiping religion never became an integral part of a folk culture. Only 
some half-dozen years intervened between the Hakkas’ conversion and 
their violent departure from home. This signal contrast with the White 
Lotus and Triad traditions explains in part why the movement was effec¬ 
tively exterminated, not only as a secular institution, but even as a struc¬ 
ture of belief. In determining the true character of the Taiping movement, 
ideological and social factors played essential and complementary roles. 
Their nearness to the site of Western penetration gave the Hakka com¬ 
munities access, through Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, to a creed fundamentally 
subversive of traditional Chinese values. It was a creed, furthermore, that 
embodied an uncompromising dualism and an apocal)qjtic promise of 
redemption to a chosen people. The social analogue was the ethnic 
polarization of the environment into which the creed was injected. The 
sense of distinctiveness and alienation among the embattled Hakkas was 
perfectly mirrored in the faith that now seized them. 

Yet the Hakkas, who were nonetheless of Han stock themselves, could 
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plausibly issue a summons to the Han nation to expel its alien oppressors. 
The universalistic claims of the Taiping theocracy represented the final 
redemption of an oppressed minority. But messianism and doctrinal ex¬ 
clusiveness had concrete disadvantages in the traditional Chinese setting. 
First, they hindered cooperation with other rebel groups. Purism and 
esoteric ideology were hardly advantages in forging alliances with groups 
whose outlooks, however anti-Manchu, were based on traditional assump¬ 
tions and traditional modes of organization. Taiping relations with the 
Triads and the Nien reflected this difficulty. Though Taiping armies co¬ 
operated sporadically with both groups, no long-term alliance resulted. 
During the mid-nineteenth century rural China was seething with rebel¬ 
lions of every description. The fact that they were capable of only ad hoc 
tactical cooperation made them the easier to suppress. Second, the fact 
that the Taipings had rejected the values and institutions of traditional 
society made it harder for them to spread their control into the rural 
hinterland beyond the walls of their captured cities. Cities were, for the 
Taipings, symbols of imperial legitimacy as well as enclaves within which 
their distinctive institutions could be nurtured. The indigenous forms of 
rural organization were more readily mobilized by the orthodox elite, 
who, through their local defence associations, succeeded in retaining con¬ 
trol of the countryside in many hsien whose urban centres had been cap¬ 
tured by the Taipings. Thus the cultural gap between the Taipings and the 
rural society they sought to govern tended often to coincide with the gap 
between city and countryside, a curious portent of the kind of cultural 
fragmentation China was to suffer generations later as Western influences 
invaded the treaty ports. 

But the Taipings’ very weaknesses suggest their great historical sig¬ 
nificance. More than any other rebellion of their day, they addressed them¬ 
selves directly to the crisis of the times and offered concrete measures for 
resolving it. Their vision of a new system of property relations, a new 
mechanism of local control, and a new relationship between the indi¬ 
vidual and the state was an authentic response to the distinctive problems 
of the late imperial age. To reduce nineteenth-century social history to 
familiar patterns of dynastic decline is made considerably more difficult 
by the phenomenon of the Taipings and the background from which 
they emerged. 
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FAILED EFFORTS TO EXPAND COMMERCE 

As the only European power active in Inner Asia, Russia held a special 
status in the Manchus’ firmament. The Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 had 
loosely defined a border and had established the principle of equality 
between the Ch’ing and Muscovite empires. Three preliminary agreements 
and the Treaty of Kiakhta in 1727 had extended the boundary line farther 
west and appointed two places for Russian trade: Kiakhta on the northern 
frontier of Mongolia, and Tsurukhaitu (Curhaitu)' on the Manchurian 
frontier near Nerchinsk. At both these places Ch’ing and Russian mer¬ 
chants could catty on duty-free trade, but Tsurukhaitu failed to develop 
as a commercial centre, so that virtually all the legal private commerce 
came to take place at Kiakhta. In short from the 1720s Russia possessed 
a market for Sino-Russian private trade in which both sides communica¬ 
ted on terms of equality. It would take Britain and the other Western 
powers until the 1840s to obtain such conditions on the China coast. 

In addition to the Kiakhta trade, Russia could send a caravan to Peking 
every three years, on the understanding that the caravan leader would 
perform the Chinese tributary ceremonies, and Russia was allowed to 
maintain an ecclesiastical mission in Peking. Apart from these conces¬ 
sions, the Ch’ing excluded all Russians from the Middle Kingdom. 

Russia’s official caravans were not profitable enough. Smuggled furs 
glutted the market in Peking. Russian exports secretly bypassed Kiakhta 
and found their way to Urga in Mongolia and to Naun in Manchuria, 
while Chinese goods bypassed Kiakhta on their way to Irkutsk. After 
1755 the Russian government ceased to send its state caravans to Peking. 
In 1768 a supplementary article to the Kiakhta treaty reaffirmed duty-free 
trade at Kiakhta and Tsurukhaitu and tried to improve the regulation of 
border affairs. Difficulties persisted, however, and the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment intermittently suspended the trade, the longest suspension being 
that of 1785-92. But even with Kiakhta closed, Sino-Russian trade con- 
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tinued through periodic fairs. Throughout most of the 1700s the fait of 
greatest importance was at Irbit, rivalled in the last quarter-century by the 
Makar’ev fair, which was moved to Niahni-Novgorod after a fire in 1816. 
Furs from Arkhangel’sk and Vologda were brought to these places, as was 
cloth from Moscow and laroslavl’ and leather from the Volga cities. Rus¬ 
sian merchants sold them to Siberian and central Asian traders in return 
for Chinese and other Asian goods. 

In 1792 Ch’ing and Russian negotiators re-opened the trade at Kiakhta 
and ironed out a number of troublesome details, agreeing to punish 
border violators each by the laws of his own country. But in return for 
this re-opening, the Russian government had to put up with a condes¬ 
cending tone from the Ch’ing empire, a condescension reflected, albeit 
subtly, in the instrument of the 1792 accord itself. Complications still 
lingered too - souring relations with Russia - from the Ch’ing conquests 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which the Manchus had 
carried out, to some extent, at Russia’s expense, curtailing Russian trade 
and insisting upon Ch’ing primacy in the eyes of the nomads. By the 
1790s the Russians had the further worry that British commercial suc¬ 
cesses in China might prejudice the Kiakhta trade. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century the Kiakhta exchange 
of Russian furs for Chinese cotton and silk was enlivened by the growth 
of European Russia’s demand for tea, parallel to the British demand for 
the same commodity at Canton. Soon tea approached 40 per cent of 
China’s exports to Russia. Other Chinese exports included tobacco in ball 
form, which was particularly popular in Siberia, herbs, spices, rhubarb 
and a wide variety of luxuries and manufactured items, such as chinaware, 
metal goods and glass items. The trade was supposed to be nothing but 
barter, but despite Ch’ing restrictions, some silver also flowed out of China 
through Kiakhta. 

In 1800 the Russian government tried to increase its profits from the 
Kiakhta border trade by tightening official control and publishing a set of 
Instructions for the Kiakhta customs house and trading partners. This attempted 
to standardize prices, adjusted the customs tariff, and cut out foreign 
competition. European and American merchants were prohibited from 
trading on the Russian side at Kiakhta, but foreign manufacmrers con¬ 
tinued to hold a large share of the market - except in 1812, when Napoleon 
invaded Russia. From 1800 to 1824, the Kiakhta trade’s peak year, the 
total volume of business increased some 90 per cent - from a total turn¬ 
over of 8,383,846 to 15,960,000 roubles.^ 

* M. I. Sladkovskii, Istoriia iorgovo-tkonomUbiskikb o/nosbtnii narodov Kojsiii KUaem {do 1917g.), 
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On Sinkiang’s north-western border there was also, by 1800, an illicit 
Sino-Russian trade at Kulja and Tarbagatai. Since Russian merchants 
had been doing an increasing volume of trade with the Kazakhs, who 
alone enjoyed trading rights in lU and Tarbagatai, the Ch’ing had, in 
1768, forbidden the Kazakhs to import anything other than livestock so 
as to prevent them from carrying Russian goods. As time went on, how¬ 
ever, the articles of the Kazakhs’ trade became more varied again, and the 
authorities looked the other way as violations of the commercial rules 
increased. Merchants from the Russian empire themselves began to trade. 
At first only Tatars and Siberian Muslims came. Tashkentis living in 
Semipalatinsk entered the trade, smuggling small loads into Hi and Tar¬ 
bagatai on two or three horses at a time and acting as agents of the Kazakh 
sultans. The Sinkiang authorities at first pretended not to notice, but after 
a time they began to tax this commerce. Despite outward appearances, the 
Ch’ing government was keeping sharp watch over Russian activities. It 
did not fail, for example, to notice Russia’s placement of border pickets 
in the region of the Naryn River. The Ch’ing protested against these, and 
after several meetings between Ch’ing and Russian officials in 1794, the 
Russians pulled down the most objectionable of the pickets. 

In 1797 the Russian government ordered its officers to expedite trade 
with Sinkiang along the Irtysh, even though this was a violation of the 
Kiakhta treaty, and the Kulja and Tarbagatai trade continued to grow. 
Han Chinese merchants and Ch’ing officials avidly bought up Russian 
wares - cloth, watches, knives and other miscellaneous manufactures, 
including barrel-organs, which were popular as a curiosity. Ch’ing subjects 
were willing to pay what Russians regarded as ridiculously high prices 
in brick tea, textiles (especially the much-prized Khotan coloured cottons), 
and silver, which it was illegal to export. Ch’ing merchants readily 
accepted credit, and the Russian Tatars made fortunes, while Sinkiang 
became ‘an absolute California for adventurers’. Although traders of 
European Russian origin did occasionally visit the Sinkiang frontier, the 
only one known to have done much business then in Kulja and Tar¬ 
bagatai was a merchant of Semipalatinsk named Sannikov. 

About the turn of the century there were also some other Christian 
traders and travellers who made their way into Sinkiang. Of these the 
most numerous were Armenians. Two Athanasius brothers from Istanbul 
traded freely for some years in Yarkand, Khotan and Aksu, and the 
Armenian community in Kashgar had its own church. A Georgian 
nobleman from Tbilisi named Rafail Danibegashvili visited Ladakh, 
Yarkand, Aksu, Turfan and Zungharia, and at approximately the same 
time a German officer and agent of the British East India Company, 
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known only as Georg Ludwig von..visited the Pamir countries, Kokand, 
the Kazakh steppe, Kashgar and Yarkand. Hindu traders evidently did 
business in Sinkiang without difficulty. 

From the 1770s or before, Russian goods had been entering Tibet, 
carried mainly by Oirat Mongols. Gifts from the Panchen Lama to the 
British East India Company had included ‘gilded Russian leather, stamped 
with the Czar’s double-headed eagle’, and in the early nineteenth century 
Asiatic Russian merchants were reported to be selling French cloth in 
Tibet and central Asia. Indeed one of the most important goals of Russian 
policy in Asia was to develop trade through Sinkiang and Tibet to India 
and China. To this end, the Russian government founded the Bukhtarma 
customs house in 1803, and in 1804 the Siberian authorities sent a caravan 
to Kulja and Aksu under the command of an interpreter named Beznosi- 
kov, who gathered information, posing as the agent of a Kazakh sultan. 
In 1805 Gabaidulla (‘Ubayd Allah) Amirov, a Tatar who had been taken 
captive during the Pugachev Rebellion, returned to Russia from travels in 
Bukhara and India, adding knowledge and enthusiasm to Russian interest 
in distant Asian trade. ^ It is all the more understandable, therefore, that 
British penetration into India ‘ caused a flurry of activity in St. Petersburg ’, 
leading to the establishment of a Special Department of the Collegium of 
Foreign Affairs to handle matters relating to Asian peoples. 

Largely as a result of the trappers’ pursuit of the receding fur supply, 
Russian commercial interests had considerably expanded in the northern 
Pacific during the last three decades of the eighteenth century. In 1799 the 
Russian government had created the Russian-American Company, ‘the 
first joint-stock, limited liability, imperially-sanctioned company in 
Russian history’.♦ But if the Company were to be profitable, it had to 
supply its outposts, expand the market for its furs, and check foreign 
competition. So St Petersburg began to take a new interest in the Amur 
as a possible route for carrying supplies from central Siberia to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

For sale of the Company’s furs, China seemed the best market, but here 
West European and especially American merchants held a competitive 
advantage, inasmuch as they could transport furs in about five months 
from north-west America to Canton. Not only was transport of the 


’ Ch.Ch.VaiWshxao'/.Sobramesocbinemi. 2.145-7,I RafailDanibegashvili, PuiesbtilvieKafaila 
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trade witb China and its setting, lyzj-iSo), 525-6, n. 115; Schuyler Camtnann, Trade tbrougb tbe 
Himalayas; tbe early Britisb attempts to open Tibet, jo; Alastair Lamb, Britain and Chinese central 
Asia:tberoadtoL,hasa lydy to /yc/, 51,0.2; P. I. Ncbol’sin, ‘Ocherki torgovli Rossii 3 Srednei 
Aziei’, ZapiskiImperatorskogo russkogogeograficbeskogo obsbchestva, 10 (1855) 554-73. 
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Russian-American Company’s furs to Kiakhta outrageously expensive and 
time-consuming (it often took over two years to bring them there from 
Alaska), the need for supplies at the Russian outposts in Alaska and 
Kamchatka was so severe that the Company’s foreign competitors could 
strike at the very heart of its function by selling supplies to the Company’s 
outposts in return for furs and by then marketing the furs at Canton. The 
success and perhaps even the survival of the Russian-American Company 
therefore depended upon winning permission from the Ch’ing for 
Russians, like Europeans and Americans, to trade with China by sea. 

Following this logic, St Petersburg informed Peking in 1803 of the 
tsar’s desire to send an embassy to China, and in the same year sent two 
ships, the Nade^hda and the Neva, out of Kronstadt under the command of 
A. J. von Krusenstern to circumnavigate the globe. With von Krusen- 
stern on the Nade^hda went N. P. Rezanov, who was a court chamberlain 
and a director of the Russian-American Company, for the purpose of 
talking the Japanese into authorizing Russian trade. Rezanov’s embassy to 
Japan failed completely. The Japanese refused to receive him in Edo, 
turned down his gifts, and sent the Nade^^hda away with orders that Russian 
ships were not to visit Japan again; so Rezanov returned to Russia inde¬ 
pendently, while von Krusenstern headed the Nadet^hda towards Canton 
with a cargo of furs from Kamchatka to rendezvous with the Neva late 
in 1805. 

In the meantime the Li-fan Yiian had replied that the emperor was 
willing to receive a Russian embassy; so St Petersburg sent Count lu. A. 
Golovkin to sound out the Ch’ing about a long list of Russian desiderata. 
Golovkin was to persuade Peking to open the entire Russo-Ch’ing fron¬ 
tier to Russian commerce, legalize Russian trade at Kulja and Tarbagatai, 
and permit trade to expand at the confluence of the Irtysh and the Bukh- 
tarma. Moreover, he was to try to obtain for Russia unrestricted caravan 
trade in the Chinese interior and exclusive trading privileges at Nanking, 
along with many other things, including trade with India through Tibet, 
the right for Russian supervisors to accompany Volga Kalmuks on their 
pilgrimages to Lhasa, navigation of the Amur, the establishment of a 
Russian depot at the Amur’s mouth, and the opening of Canton to Russian 
shipping, beginning with the Nadee^da and Neva. According to an ex¬ 
planation that the Russian Senate later gave to the Li-fan Yiian, Golovkin 
was supposed to reach Peking before the arrival of the Nadee^da and the 
Neva and announce them, explaining why they needed to trade at Canton. 

But the ticklish question of Ch’ing tributary ceremonial and, in particu¬ 
lar, the kotow wrecked the Golovkin embassy before Golovkin could 
reach the Ch’ing capital. Russian envoys to Peking had always performed 
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the three kneelings and the nine prostrations that the Ch’ing court re¬ 
quired of tributaries. In 1793, however. Lord Macartney, as ambassador 
from Russia’s chief commercial rival, had refused to kotow, and yet the 
Ch’ing emperor had granted him an audience nonetheless. When the 
British had asked for trading rights at Peking similar to those that 
the Russians enjoyed (a tributary caravan every three years), the Ch’ing 
emperor had replied that Russian trade was confined to Kiakhta just as 
British trade was confined to Canton. 

By the time of the Golovkin embassy the Ch’ing government was cer¬ 
tainly apprehensive that concessions to one European power would lead 
to increased demands from the others. After Macartney, the Ch’ing were 
more anxious than ever to uphold the proper tributary forms, and in par¬ 
ticular the kotow. Golovkin, on the other hand, aware of Macartney’s 
refusal to kotow, was probably determined to abase himself as little as 
possible. Before the Russian ambassador reached Peking, the Ch’ing 
authorities put him to the test by requiring him to kotow at Kalgan in 
front of a symbol of the emperor draped in yellow silk. This Golovkin 
refused to do. The Ch’ing authorities remained adamant. Golovkin was 
similarly unyielding; so there was nothing left for him to do but return to 
Russia. The affair was followed by an unhappy exchange of notes between 
the Li-fan Yuan and the Russian Senate. 

Meanwhile, at the end of 1805 von Krusenstern’s two ships had arrived 
unannounced at Canton, where they succeeded in trading, but after their 
departure the Ch’ing government emphatically reaffirmed its limitation of 
non-tributary Sino-Russian commerce to the barter trade at Kiakhta.* 
Von Krusenstern, on returning to Russia, repeated the fallacious asser¬ 
tions of earlier explorers in 1787 and 1797 that Sakhalin was a peninsula 
and that the mouth of the Amur lost itself in the sands so that it was use¬ 
less as a passageway for ships. Backed by the authority of a man of von 
Krusenstern’s stature, this false idea delayed Russia’s movement into the 
Amur region for almost half a century.^ 

The failure of Golovkin’s mission left Russia with only the two non¬ 
tributary doors to China that she had won in the eighteenth century: her 
ecclesiastical mission in Peking and the market-place at Kiakhta. Illegal 
trade along the border increased, but the Kiakhta trade continued as 
before, in accordance with the Instructions of 1800, which prohibited trans¬ 
actions in cash or on credit. There were, of course, some abuses in this 
respect, but the Russian government dealt severely with violators, and in 

5 Material in Lo-shu Fu, A documentary chronicle of Sino-Western relations (1644-iSzo), 1.561-7 
and 2.599-602, provides an interesting perspective. 

* Sladkovskii, Istoriia, 182. 
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general Sino-Russian commerce remained restricted to barter until 1854, 
when the Kiakhta administration authoriaed Russian merchants to pay 
for Chinese goods in gold and silver. In 1855 the Russian government - 
still hoping to enlarge Russia’s legal China trade - further loosened the 
Kiakhta rules. As an immediate result, business at Kiakhta somewhat 
increased, but Russia’s balance of payments suffered, and Russian exports 
at Kiakhta continued to decline. 

No account of nineteenth-century Sino-Russian relations would be 
complete without mention of Russia’s other non-tributary door to China, 
the ecclesiastical mission of the Russian Orthodox Church. After organ¬ 
izing all fugitive Muscovites and Cossacks in the Ch’ing empire, and some 
captives, into a separate company of the Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner 
in 1683-5, the Ch’ing government had allowed Russia to send successive 
ten-year missions of Orthodox clergy and students to Peking, where they 
established themselves in 1716 and later built their own church. The 
eighteenth-century missions are best known for their idleness, drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery, but the historical literature has probably stressed 
these negative aspects too much, for with the mission students lay the 
beginnings of Russian sinology and much of the Russian government’s 
knowledge of China. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the ecclesiastical mission 
consisted of a hostel (which housed the mission proper), the Nikolskii 
church, a school of Chinese and Manchu studies and a Manchu school of 
Russian studies.’ Eight missions had resided in the Ch’ing capital. Of the 
eighth, all but two members had died; so Alexander I sent out the ninth 
mission in 1806 under the direction of Father Hyacinth, N. la. Bichurin.® 
Like his predecessors, Bichurin sowed some wild oats in China. At one 
point the Li-fan Yiian summoned the entire mission and rebuked them 
for their immoral behaviour. But Bichurin acquired a sound knowledge 
of Chinese and a Chinese library. Under his leadership, the ninth mission 
laid Russia’s sinological cornerstone and stepped up the gathering of in¬ 
formation on China proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet. 
The tenth mission produced Daniil Sivillov, under whom the first chair 
of Chinese was founded at the University of Kazan in 1837, as well as 
O. P. Voitsekhovskii, the tenth mission’s physician, who succeeded 
Sivillov in that chair. In 1830 J. E. Kowalewski (O. M. Kovalevskii), 
whose three-volume dictionary of Mongolian is still a pre-eminent work 
of Mongohan lexicography, escorted the eleventh mission to Peking, 

’’ Sec'E.nc'^idTDitt,TbeRussianetclesiaslitalmijsioninPekmg(iurmgtbeeighteentbeentury, 19-20, 88. 

* R. K. I. Quested, Tbe expansion of Russia in East Asia iSfy-iS(o, 10, n. j, says that before 
doing so, Alexander used three Jesuit missionaries to gather information for him in Peking. 
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returning the following year with a library of Chinese, Manchu and 
Tibetan books for the University of Kazan. The hieromonk Awakum 
Chesnoi - later interim head of the mission and archimandrite - became, 
after his return to Russia in 1841, an adviser to the Asiatic Department 
(established 1819) of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The twelfth mission produced Russia’s first real sinologist in the present- 
day sense of the term, V. P. Vasiliev (Vasil’ev), who had been Sivillov’s 
student and who, on returning from China, became Professor of Chinese 
and Manchu at Kazan (replacing Voitsekhovskii), and then in 1855 be¬ 
came the first Professor of Chinese at the University of St Petersburg.’ 
Another member of the twelfth mission, the archimandrite Palladius 
(Palladii), N. N. Kafarov, also became an accomplished sinologist. He in¬ 
vented the Russian transcription system for Chinese and published a 
number of important articles on Chinese subjects, while in the political 
sphere he gathered intelligence for the Russian government. His con¬ 
tinued presence in Peking became of particular significance in the late 
1850s, when Russia was negotiating her treaties with China and detaching 
the Amur and maritime territories. From 1850, the terms of the ecclesias¬ 
tical missions were shortened from ten to five years, making it possible for 
a larger number of Russian students to have first-hand experience in the 
Ch’ing capital. 

CENTRAL ASIAN TRADE AND THE TREATY OF KULJA (1851) 

In spite of Golovkin’s failure, Siberian officials still sought to expand 
Russia’s China trade beyond Kiakhta. At first they cautiously restricted 
themselves to encouraging illicit exchanges along the Irtysh and collect¬ 
ing reports from Russian Tatars, like Murtada Fayd ad-Din, who traded 
in Sinkiang in 1807. By 1810, however, Sino-Russian business had 
greatly increased at Bukhtarma, and even Han Chinese merchants were 
sneaking out to trade there; so the Siberian authorities induced a merchant 
named Nerpin to send a reconnaissance caravan to Tarbagatai and Kulja 
headed by the interpreter Putimtsev (Pudntsev), acting as usual as a 
Kazakh sultan’s agent. This expedition revealed that among the Ch’ing 
officials there were those who desired legalization of the Russo-Sinkiang 
trade. 

Between 1810 and 1825 numerous caravans from Russia visited Alti- 
shahr, including among their members such shadowy figures as the 
Georgian nobleman Madatov who posed as an Armenian, the Semipala- 

* Biography in Ocberki po istorii russkogo postokovcimiia, Sbomik 2 (Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Inatitut Vostokovedeniia), 232-540. 
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tinsk trader Pelenkov (Pilenkov) who posed as an Andijani, and one 
Isaev who posed as a Bulghar. The Siberian authorities talked two 
distinguished Muslim traders from Tashkent and Kazan into outfitting a 
caravan to investigate the trading possibilities at Aksu, and in 1813 
another caravan was dispatched with the interpreter P. A. Bubennov. It 
left Semipalatinsk with merchandise valued at 321,000 roubles and pro¬ 
ceeded, with Kirghiz cooperation, along a new route through Kirghiz 
territory to Aksu and Kashgar, returning the following year with rhubarb, 
tea, textiles and brocades - 1,000,000 roubles’ worth of goods. This 
established the profitability of the Sinkiang trade in Russian official 
minds. 

Pelenkov and another merchant of Semipalatinsk named Popov carried 
on considerable trade with Sinkiang in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and it was as Popov’s agent that Murtada Fayd ad-Din went with 
a caravan in 1821-4 to Kashgar, where he reconnoitred for the West 
Siberian military command. On the advice of such Tatar merchants, some 
Kirghiz chiefs sent representatives to the Siberian authorities to discuss 
submission to Russia. They were warmly received.'® 

International politics became increasingly mixed with Russian efforts in 
central Asian trade. By far the most interesting of the ‘native’ political 
agents was a Jewish merchant of Kabul called Agha Mahdi (Megdi 
Rafailov), who had been orphaned at an early age in Kashmir, had been 
reared as a Shi'ite Muslim, and had then converted to Greek Orthodox 
Christianity in Russia. In 1813 the Siberian authorities sent Agha Mahdi 
with a caravan from Semipalatinsk to Altishahr and Ladakh. In Leh, 
Agha Mahdi presented the Siberian authorities’ letter, calling for friendly 
relations, to the wazir, Akbar Mahmud Khan, who promised his protec¬ 
tion to Russian trade and sent a letter in reply, expressing a desire to enter 
into ties with Russia. 

In 1821 the Russians sent Agha Mahdi back with a letter for Ranjit 
Singh, maharaja of the Punjab, written by order of Tsar Alexander and 
signed by Count K. R. Nesselrode, for the opening of friendly relations. 
While in Yarkand on his way to Kashmir, Agha Mahdi changed his 
religion once again, becoming a Sunni Muslim, and was reported to have 
‘assured the Mohammedans of Kashgar of support from Russia, in any 
attempt to shake off the yoke of the Chinese, and. . . even invited the 
heir of the principality to St. Petersburgh, with a promise that he should 
be sent back with an army to recover the dominions of his ancestors ’. 
But while crossing the Karakoram, Agha Mahdi’s whole body became 
horribly swollen, and he died. Kirghiz tribesmen plundered his caravan, 

*0 Valikhanov, Sobrame, 1.602, 673; 3.294-8, 425, 513, 385. 
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and the Russian government learned of his fate only in 1823. News of 
Agha Mahdi’s mission also alerted the British to Russia’s ambitions on the 
Indian frontier, and the British heard at the same time of an agreement 
between the Russians and the Kokand ruler, whereby the latter would 
supply ‘a safe convoy to the Russian-Chinese caravan through his 
dominions, from the Russian frontier to Kashgar’." 

In the 1820s Britain and Russia began to view each other’s movements 
toward Sinkiang and Tibet with increasing concern. At first Russian 
officials were confident of their trading position in Inner Asia. Russian 
sealskins, furs, green velvet, gold and silver embroidery thread, Bulghar 
leather, spades, hoes, logwood, loaf sugar, castor and Astrakhan broad¬ 
cloth were reaching points as far away as the markets of Khotan. But as 
foreign competition seemed to threaten the structure of Russia’s Kiakhta 
trade, members of the St Petersburg government began loudly voicing 
their fears that the British might ‘steal’ Russia’s Asian commerce. Bukha¬ 
ran merchants reported in Petropavlovsk that British secret agents had 
gone to Kabul and ‘Bukharia’, had sold goods on credit, had given 
presents to the rulers there, and had left weapons, including firearms. 
Russian wariness increased. So too did the wariness of the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment." 

With the outbreak of Jahangir’s jihad in 1825, Peking took steps to 
exclude British and Russians from the empire’s Inner Asian frontiers, ut 
the local Sinkiang authorities did not prevent Muslim traders from im¬ 
porting Russian goods, and even Russians who dressed as Muslims were 
allowed to pass. European Russians like the Omsk regimental physician 
Zibbershtein (1825) and the experienced Bubennov (1829) managed to 
enter Sinkiang. Tatar agents like Muhammad Ya'qub Dzhankulov and 
the Troitsk merchant ‘Abd al-Wali Abdul-Vagapov (‘Abd al-Wahhab) 
Abu-Bakirov, who went to Zungharia in the 1840s, continued to supply 
the Siberian command with up-to-date reports, as did other Muslims, 
directly and indirectly, such as ‘Abd ar-Rahman Ishan, who gave a 
report (1833) on his journey from Amritsar to Kashmir, Kabul, western 
central Asia and Altishahr. 

Sino-Russian trade across the Sinkiang border began to grow. Chinese 
tea exports were the first to rise. In 1825, 60 pud 22 funt of tea passed 
through the Semipalatinsk customs house (one pud — 16.38kg.; one 

” Ibid. 1.55}; 2.419-20. William Moorctoft and George Trebeck, Travelj in the Himalayan pro¬ 
vinces of Hindustan and the Panjab; in hadakh and Kashmir; in Pesbatvor, Kabul, Kundu^, and 
Bokhara; by Mr. William Moorcroft and Mr. George Trebeck, from iSif to T824, 1.585-92. 

'2 Nesselrode to P. M. Kaptsevich, in Valikhanov, Sobranie, 5.428; Ministry of Finance to 
governor-general of western Siberia, in Valikhanov, Sobranie, 5.295; and Moorcroft, Travels, 
1.572. 
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funt = 409.5 g.) By 1835 the volume had risen to 909 pud 51 funt. 
Rhubarb and sal-ammoniac were also important. In imports from Russia, 
there was a growth in the volume of metalwares. Russian broadcloth, 
sables and imitation brocades went as far as Changthang and Lhasa in 
Tibet, and caravans commonly came from the Russian frontier to points 
as far south as Kucha and Aksu, bringing broadcloth, brocades, copper, 
steel, furs, silver and gold ducats, and making Aksu in the 1830s ‘a great 
commercial mart for the products of China and Russian Tartary’. Kokan- 
dis and other central Asians participated increasingly in the Russo- 
Sinkiang trade, so that a large proportion of the exports to Russia from 
Bukhara and Kokand came to consist of Chinese products, and Russian 
fabrics reached Yarkand by way of Andijan. Even some Chinese mer¬ 
chants, not to be outdone, apparently eluded the Ch’ing border guards and 
attended the Nizhni-Novgorod fairs. 

In general, down to about 1830 it had not been uncommon for Ch’ing 
merchants to buy Russian goods with silver, but thereafter the trade 
turned into barter, and by the 1840s Russian merchants began to buy 
Chinese goods with silver and gold and to make use of Chinese credit. 
In 183 5-40, only 586 pud 25 Junt of silver from Zungharia passed through 
the Semipalatinsk customs house. For opium, silver seems to have been 
the means of payment, but much of this silver immediately made its way 
back into Sinkiang. By the 1830s small amounts of opium had been 
penetrating Zungharia from Semipalatinsk, but with the outbreak of the 
Opium War, St Petersburg outlawed the export of opium to China, in 
order to undermine Britain’s position, informing Peking in 1841. Russia’s 
opium trade had been small and thus easy to renounce, but it is uncertain 
to what extent the Russian prohibition was effective. The trade may even 
have grown in the 1840s, for an eyewitness {c. 1850) reported that Tatar 
merchants from Russia were selling the drug in Sinkiang for its weight in 
silver. ‘Before the caravans reach the towns of Kulja and Tchoubachack 
[Chuguchak] they are met by Chinese, who purchase their whole stock, 
paying for it in silver, and these men smuggle the opium into the towns; 
then the merchant enters with his caravan of wares and silver ambas 

'3 V. S. Kuznetsov, Ekonomicheskaia pcUtika Tsinsiogo praviteVstva v Sin'tssjane v pervoi polovine 
XIX veka, 112 (I have been unable to consult Zemlianitsyn’s article at first hand); R. H. 
Davies, comp. Report on the trade and resources of the countries of the north-western boundary of 
British India, 65-6, 68; W. H. Wathen,‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary and Khotesx’, Jourruil of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 4.48 (Dec. 1835) 6j6, 658; W. H. Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek 
State of Kokan, properly called Khokend (the ancient Ferghana) in central Asia’, Jourruil 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3.32 (Aug. 1834) 377; J. R. McCulloch, comp. A dictionary, 
practical, theoretical, and historical, of commerce and commercial navigation, Chinese also 
supplied information - e.g., ‘Marshrut ot goroda Turfana do Kashkara po slovam kitai- 
skogo poddanogo Ma-Tiang-Shi, zhitelia pervogo iz sikh gorodov’, Russkii arkhiv, 10 (1914) 
207-12. 
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[yambu} unmolestedBy mid-century, opium was also making its way 
into Zungharia through central Asia. 

The entire Russo-Sinkiang trade was, of course, officially in violation 
of Ch’ing law and the Kiakhta treaty. But Russia’s control of the Ka2akhs 
had become so strong by the 1830s that the fa9ade of a Ch’ing-Ka2akh 
trade monopoly could no longer conceal the fact of Han Chinese-Russian 
commerce. So the Peking government relinquished the official character 
of the monopoly by legalizing Han Chinese trade with the ‘Kazakhs’ 
(including Russian Tatars, various central Asians, and European Russians 
clothed in Muslim garb) at Tarbagatai and then, in 1845, in Hi. The 
authorities did, however, retain the tight to make their purchases of 
Kazakh livestock before the private merchants, and the Ch’ing imposed a 
steep tariff: an 8 per cent sales tax on Russian goods, and a 5 per cent 
import duty on merchandise coming from abroad to Hi and Tarbagatai. 

The volume and value of trade in Hi and Tarbagatai increased, es¬ 
pecially in the 1840s, from a total turnover of 367,300 roubles’ worth in 
1840 to 834,500 roubles’ worth in 1851. From the Russian side, the two 
main merchants at that time were Popov’s partner Samsonov and a 
trader originally from Tashkent named Ibragim Amirov, both of whom 
lived in Semipalatinsk. Samsonov’s annual exports to Hi were valued at 
about 20,000 roubles, while Amirov sent about 15,000 roubles’ worth of 
goods to Tarbagatai each year. Many others did profitable business too, 
but even by the end of the 1840s the total volume of the Sino-Russian 
commerce in Hi and Tarbagatai was still only about 6 per cent of the size 
of the Sino-Russian trade at Kiakhta. Like the Kiakhta trade, in the 1840s 
the illegal trade in Hi and Tarbagatai was mainly an exchange of Russian 
textiles for Chinese tea, much of which went to Russian Inner Asia and 
the Volga region. The value of the tea exports to Russia through Sinkiang 
rose almost ten times between 1842 and 1851. 

In 1845 the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs itself decided to investi¬ 
gate directly the long-term prospects for Sino-Russian trade across the 
Sinkiang frontier and sent a vice-director of its Asiatic Department, 
N. I. Liubimov, to Tarbagatai and Hi disguised as a merchant under the 
name of Khoroshev. Liubimov, whom the Ch’ing authorities must have 
admitted to Sinkiang under the additional legal fiction that he was a 
Muslim agent of the Kazakhs, noted the preponderance of British goods, 
which came not from India but from the China coast. But he saw great 
possibilities for Russia’s trade in Sinkiang, provided that the trade could 

Sladkovskii, Isloriia, 212-15; T. W. Atkinson, Travels in the regions of the upper and lower 
Amoor and the Russian acquisitions on the confines of India and Cbirus, 159 (cited passage); Kuzne¬ 
tsov, Ekonomicbeskaia, 159 (from Zemlianitsyn); A. L. Narochnitskii, KoIoniaTnaia politika 
kapitalisticbeskikb derzbav na DaTnem Vostoke 1H0-1S9J, 115-14. 
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be legalized by treaty. Russia would have to hurry, he advised, because 
of the increasing volume of imports of British cloth; so in 1847, on 
instructions from the Russian government, the archimandrite Polikarp of 
the ecclesiastical mission in Peking asked the Ch’ing government to 
legalize Russian trade in Hi, Tarbagatai and Kashgar. The Chinese Kiakhta 
tea traders, who feared that legal Sino-Russian commerce in Sinkiang 
might damage their business at Kiakhta, convinced the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment to refuse. *5 The Russians, however, were not to be put off, and, 
having begun construction of a road running from Orenburg toward Hi, 
they repeated their request for the legalization of their Sinkiang trade in 
1848 and 1850. 

If the Ch’ing had refused to legalize Russia’s Hi and Tarbagatai trade, 
the trade would have continued anyway. Open defiance of Ch’ing law 
would have contributed to the breakdown of imperial control in northern 
Sinkiang and would have called attention to the empire’s weakness along 
its Inner Asian frontier. If, on the other hand, the Ch’ing legalized the 
trade, the authorities could regulate it and reaffirm the dynasty’s authority. 
So the Ch’ing acceded to the Russian request. 

On 6 August (25 July, old style) 1851, E. P. Kovalevskii for Russia 
and I-shan for China signed the Treaty of Kulja, which opened Hi and 
Tarbagatai to duty-free Sino-Russian trade, allowed the Russians to build 
warehouses, homes and one cemetery in each of the two cities, and permit¬ 
ted Russian merchants to remain for eight-and-a-half months (spring, 
summer and autumn) each year to sell their merchandise under the juris¬ 
diction of a Russian consul. If a merchant was unable to dispose of his 
goods in the allotted time, he could remain until he had done so, after 
which the consul was to send him back to Russia, but the Ch’ing army 
would not supply an escort to such a merchant unless he had at least ten 
camel-loads of goods. The treaty increased the Russian government’s 
control over Russia’s own traders by stipulating that they must produce 
a certificate {bilet) from the Russian authorities in order to enter Ch’ing 
territory. Russian merchants in Hi and Tarbagatai could leave the market¬ 
place - and the consul’s supervision - only by obtaining a certificate from 
the consul. The treaty forbade the traders of either empire to extend credit. 

The Kulja treaty slightly modernized the tradition of Chinese frontier 
markets where outsiders might come for the trading season but not reside 
permanently. Residence of a Russian consul was a new feature, his control 
over Russian subjects was not; nor was the prohibition of credit, which 
had been constantly forbidden, to no avail, at Canton before the coastal 
treaties. In short, the Kulja treaty was no doubt facilitated by the example 

K.\xzntisoy,EJkonomicbeskaia, 114-16. 
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of the Treaty of Nanking, but its provisions were in the old tradition of 
frontier control. 

Zungharia was far from the manufacturing centres of China proper, 
but relatively close to Russia; so the Russians rapidly developed their 
trade in Hi and Tarbagatai, building warehouses there in 1852, and in 1854 
they founded Verny (now Alma-Ata), an important link in the Russo- 
Sinkiang trade. Since St Petersburg prohibited the export of opium, gold, 
silver, banknotes {kreditnje hilety), firearms, gunpowder and vodka to 
China, the exchange came to consist mainly of Russian livestock, textiles, 
hardware, jewellery, leather and furs, in return for handmade Chinese 
cloth and tea. Over 90 per cent of the exports from Hi and Tarbagatai to 
Russia in the first half of the 1850s consisted of tea, mainly cheap brick 
tea consumed by Russia’s Asian population. Other Chinese exports to 
Russia across the Sinkiang border were silks, coarse woollens and - 
interestingly - furs from the Altai. 

Russia’s growing presence cannot have been acceptable to everyone in 
Zungharia, because in 1855, for inadequately explained reasons, several 
hundred ‘vagrants’ looted and burned the Russian warehouse in Tar¬ 
bagatai. The Sinkiang authorities were thought to have connived in the 
warehouse’s destruction. Russian trade at Tarbagatai was suspended, and 
the trade in Hi was reduced as well. Russia demanded compensation, and 
sent a Christian Kazakh officer, Ch. Ch. Valikhanov, to Hi in 1856 to 
negotiate the re-opening of Russian trade. The trade was then resumed, 
but the question of Ch’ing compensation remained outstanding and for a 
while figured in the Sino-Russian treaty negotiations under way on the 
China coast. Eventually, however, the Ch’ing were forced to acknow¬ 
ledge their responsibility. By the conditions of a Sino-Russian agreement 
that was concluded in Tarbagatai (Chuguchak) on 9 September (2 8 August) 
1858, the Ch’ing undertook to rebuild the Russian warehouse and 
compensate Russian losses with 550 chests of tea, valued at 305,000 
roubles.'* 

The Russian government’s only real disappointment in the Treaty of 
Kulja had been the Ch’ing government’s unwillingness to open Kashgar 
to Russian trade. The Russian government, it was said, had ‘paid constant 
attention to the establishment of political and commercial relations with 
Kashgar’ ever since the reign of Catherine II (i762-96),but Altishahr 
had been troubled by rebellion, and the Ch’ing did not want Russian 
influence extended there. The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, how- 
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ever, added another dimension to Russia’s aspirations for trade contacts 
with Kashgar, because the war increased Anglo-Russian rivalry. In view 
of Britain’s growing maritime trade, especially in tea, Russia was all the 
more desirous of holding a competitive advantage in commerce overland. 
In particular, St Petersburg feared that British trade might penetrate into 
the heart of China proper by land, from India through Sinkiang. In 1854 
the Russians strengthened their control over the Kazakhs and the Kirghiz 
of the Russo-Ch’ing borderlands, exploring the Ch’ing frontier and 
noting the caravan route that led towards Kashgar. In 1855 the same 
Dzhankulov who had examined conditions in Zungharia for the Siberian 
authorities in the 1840s made his way into Altishahr and Kokand. 

In 1858 the Russians sent Valikhanov back to Sinkiang, this time to 
Kashgar, disguised as a merchant. He succeeded in remaining there for 
almost half a year (October 1858 to mid-March 1859) visiting 

Yarkand. On his return, Valikhanov published an extensive and circum¬ 
stantial account, ‘On Conditions in Altishahr’ (1861),'8 laying the foun¬ 
dations of Russian scholarship on Eastern Turkestan. The Institute of 
History, Archaeology and Ethnography of the present Kazakh Academy 
of Sciences is named in Valikhanov’s honour. 

By the Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking in i860, Kashgar was finally 
opened to Russian trade. The Crimean Wat had ended, but Anglo-Russian 
rivalry continued to grow. 


THE LOSS OF NORTH-EAST MANCHURIA 

The Ch’ing dynasty continued in its half-hearted resolve to preserve the 
Manchu character of the Manchurian frontier, but Han Chinese immi¬ 
grants continued to pour in (the population of Kirin doubled between 
1800 and 1850); so the government, reflecting on Manchuria’s resources, 
instituted a policy of Manchu immigration. In 1812 it had been decided 
to resettle impoverished Manchu bannermen from Peking onto military 
farms in Kirin and southern Heilungkiang. In 1824 the government began 
to implement this decision, setting aside farmlands for the Manchu immi¬ 
grants and offering them five tax-free years. This measure had no effect 
whatsoever in reinforcing the Manchu character of the frontier. Han 
Chinese settlers opened farms. Han Chinese merchants traded everywhere, 
with and without the required permits. Entrepreneurs opened businesses, 
such as the opium trade and the fortress-like kaoliang distilleries, which 
contributed to nineteenth-century Manchuria’s jolly times. As the second 

■8 ‘O sostoianii Altyshara ili shcsti vostochnykh gorodov kitaiskoi provintsii Nan-lu (Maloi 
Bukharii) v i8]8-i859 godakh’, in Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.265-412. 
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half of the century approached, a Han Chinese gentry class began to 
develop in Manchurian frontier society.** 

The influx of Han Chinese into Kirin and Heilungkiang, their settle¬ 
ment of unguarded territory, their buying up of arable lands owned by the 
bannermen and unincorporated tribesmen, their competition with the 
natives in hunting and fishing, and their trading efforts led, in the second 
quarter of the century, to indebtedness and impoverishment among the 
indigenous Manchurian population. Even so, the sinicization of the 
frontier did not move fast or far enough to save the northernmost tribal 
areas and the maritime territories from Russia. At mid-century there still 
were only scattered Ch’ing subjects inhabiting the right bank of the Amur, 
and on the left bank there were fewer still. 

Russia had steadily strengthened her presence in eastern Siberia through¬ 
out the eighteenth century. Russian explorers had undertaken two Amur ex¬ 
peditions in 1737 and 1738, and G. F. Muller, the historian of Siberia, had 
suggested in 1741 the desirability of navigation on the Amur as a means of 
provisioning Kamchatka. Five years later, Bering’s helper, A. I. Chirikov, 
had urged the establishment of a port at the river’s mouth, and in 175 3 the 
Irkutsk governor Miatlev had reiterated the substance of both these propo¬ 
sals. Catherine II had found the idea of acquiring the Amur attractive, but sea 
voyages in 1787 and 1797 had led to the faulty belief that the Amur’s mouth 
was impassable. In the early nineteenth century two other Russians had in¬ 
vestigated the river region up to Albazin, and the Russian-American Com¬ 
pany had made known its interest in the Amur’s potential, *' but the Golovkin 
mission had failed to gain navigation rights, and von Krusenstern’s voy¬ 
age had confirmed the erroneous notion of the Amur’s impassability. 

Another attempt to open the question of the Amur may have been 
made in 1819, when the Russian government sent its tenth ecclesiastical 
mission to Peking under the escort of E. F. Timkovskii, who was to buy 
maps and geographical descriptions ‘the better to execute the intentions of 
our government’. Timkovskii’s published account refers only to minor 
negotiations with the Li-fan Yiian, but one of his responsibilities may 
have been to look into the possibility of Amur navigation rights. In 
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consequence of Russia’s treaties of 1824 and 1825 with Britain and the 
United States, the Russians had to forswear further southward expansion 
in North America. St Petersburg began therefore to look with greater 
interest at the Ch’ing territories north of the Amur, and in 1832 Colonel 
M. V. Ladyzhenskii was sent to ascertain the exact location of the frontier 
marker on the lower Gorbitsa. In 1840 the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs tried to discuss the Amur question with the Ch’ing through the 
ecclesiastical mission in Peking, but Peking took the position that the 
Nerchinsk treaty had closed the matter. 

The military governors of Kirin and Heilungkiang paid little heed to 
developments on the fringes of Manchuria, and Ch’ing policy, still re¬ 
sisting Han Chinese colonization, left northern Manchuria essentially un¬ 
watched and unprotected. Only Japan appears to have seen the logic of 
Russia’s movements in eastern Siberia, for as early as 1809 the Japanese 
government had sent an agent named Mamiya Rinzo to determine the 
extent of Russian influence and penetration not just in Sakhalin but even 
in the region of the Amur. 

The costs and time involved in overland transport across Siberia put 
Russia’s Kiakhta trade at a competitive disadvantage against West 
European and American sea transport to Canton, but the Russian govern¬ 
ment, believing the Amur unsuitable for sea passage, paid little attention 
to improving commercial relations with China. The Nanking treaty, 
however, changed the Russian government’s attitude, for European and 
American competitors could now ship their cargoes more quickly and 
cheaply than ever and do business far more easily. By contrast, the Kiakhta 
trade was slow and costly. Kiakhta’s total trade turnover in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century remained roughly stable - about thir¬ 
teen or fourteen million roubles annually - but Russian profits were choked 
by the overland transport expense. Freight costs for tea carried by land from 
Kiakhta to Moscow in the 1840s, for example, amounted to six roubles or 
more per pud, whereas a pud of tea carried from Canton to London by sea 
cost the equivalent of only thirty to forty kopecks. As a result, European 
and American goods gradually disappeared from the Kiakhta market. Over¬ 
land trade between China and European Russia also suffered. By far the most 
important Chinese export at Kiakhta was tea. China imported increasing 
amounts of Russian woollen and cotton fabrics, since these readily found a 
market even in south China. Chinese imports of furs, on the other hand, 
declined. But because of the freight costs, the Kiakhta trade became 
increasingly narrowed to exchanges between China and Russian Siberia. 

Mamiya Rinzo, Mamiya Kitted no Kokuryuko tanken - Todatsu kiko, esp. 108-9. See also Naroch- 
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For Siberia, the potential of the Qiina trade seemed especially important. 
Siberia’s growing population and economy needed a correspondingly 
expanding foreign trade to further its development, and the key to 
Siberia’s trade and industrial potential was the Amur. T. A. von Midden- 
dorff of the Imperial Academy of Sciences explored the Amur region in 
1844. In 1846 the Russians secretly and inconclusively reconnoitred the 
river’s mouth, and in 1847 the Russian government made another direct 
approach to the Ch’ing, requesting three additional trading places. The 
Ch’ing refused, and in that same year Peking blindly reiterated its old 
policy that Han Chinese immigration into northern Manchuria should be 
resisted. 

Since by 1847-51 almost half of Russia’s exports of manufactures were 
going to China, St Petersburg had to take the China trade seriously. In 
1848 the Russians tried their luck again on the China coast with a Russian- 
American Company ship, the Knia^' Menshikov, which sailed into Shanghai 
carrying a cargo of furs and asked permission to trade. The Ch’ing 
authorities refused and sent her away. She reappeared at Shanghai with 
the same request two years later, only to meet with the same response. In 
1853, however, another Russian ship visited Shanghai and succeeded in 
trading Alaskan furs for provisions and tea.** 

Meanwhile N. N. Muraviev (Murav’ev), the energetic governor- 
general of eastern Siberia, pushed forward the exploration of the Amur 
both for the sake of Siberia’s economic development and for reasons of 
military security, inasmuch as he and others like him were concerned 
about the vulnerability of the Russian Far East in the face of British naval 
power in the Pacific. Muraviev’s fears were strengthened by the appear¬ 
ance of two Englishmen, Hill and Austen, in 1846 and 1848, ostensibly 
doing geological research and looking for a Captain Franklin whose 
expedition had disappeared. When it was learned that Austen intended to 
sail down the Amur on a raft, Muraviev had him arrested and brought 
back to Irkutsk. In 1849 Muraviev sent G. I. Nevel’skoi to explore the 
northern part of Sakhalin and to examine the strait and the Amur’s es¬ 
tuary and mouth. Nevel’skoi established the navigability of the Amur and 
proved that Sakhalin was not a peninsula but an island. He saw no Ch’ing 
forces along the Amur and concluded that Ch’ing authority in this region 
did not exist. The inhabitants of the lower Amur, he surmised, did not 
even consider themselves Ch’ing tributaries, and it was his opinion that in 
fact their attitude toward the Ch’ing was one of hostility.*® Sightings of 
the British, French and American ships off Kamchatka and in the Sea of 
Okhotsk further stimulated Russian interest in access to the Amur. 

** Ibid. 266, 282, n. 26. Ibid. 202. 
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‘Whoever possess the mouths of the Amur’, Muraviev argued, ‘wiU also 
possess Siberia, at least as far as (Lake) Baikal ’, and he warned that if the 
British were to seize the Amur mouth and Sakhalin, Russia would lose all 
of eastern Siberia as well.*’ Other voices, notably those of Nesselrode 
and the finance minister Vtonchenko, resisted Muraviev’s counsel for 
fear that efforts in the Fat East would divert Russian energies from Europe, 
but in the end Muraviev’s reasoning prevailed. In 1850 a second expedi¬ 
tion under Nevel’skoi - under orders to act with great circumspection 
insofar as the Ch’ing were concerned - founded two winter posts, 
Petrov sk, north of the Amur River’s mouth, and Nikolaevsk, in clear 
violation of the Nerchinsk treaty, a short distance upstream. A Russian 
military flag was raised. 

Nevel’skoi’s action brought forth strong protests from the members of 
the government in St Petersburg, but the tsar, for whom Nikolaevsk 
had been wisely named, finally resolved the matter by stating that ‘Where 
the Russian flag has once been hoisted it must not be lowered’.** The 
government declared the Nikolaevsk post a trading factory for the Russian- 
American Company, setded a small Russian colony there, and erected 
fortifications. Hoping to legalize Russia’s naval position, the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a note to the Li-fan Yuan to say that 
foreign ships menaced the Amur River’s mouth and to suggest joint 
plans for its defence. The Li-fan Yiian, however, ignored the Russian 
note.*’ 

By 1853 American whalers off the Okhotsk seacoast had added to 
Russian anxieties, and when Perry’s ‘opening’ of Japan became known, the 
strategic importance of the Far East began to be taken even more seriously. 
Russian agents had explored widely the territories north of the Amur; so 
the Russian government decided to try to persuade the Ch’ing empire to 
cede the area from the Bureya River to the mouth of the Amur. A note 
was accordingly sent to Peking asking for a new delimitation of the border 
but recognizing that the Treaty of Nerchinsk was still in force. The Ch’ing 
agreed and appointed a delegation to confer with the Russians the follow¬ 
ing spring. Russia then strengthened her position by establishing the posts 
of Aleksandrovsk and Konstantinovsk on the Manchurian coast across the 
Tartar Strait from Sakhalin and the Mariinsk post about 150 miles up¬ 
stream from Nikolaevsk, while at the same time pressuring the Ch’ing 
government to open the Nanking treaty ports to Russian trade. Vice- 
Admiral Count E. V. Putiatin sailed into Shanghai on his way to Japan, 
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and the following year he put in another brief appearance at Shanghai, 
which worried the Ch’ing authorities about Russian aims. 

When Muraviev, who had been abroad in Europe, returned to Russia 
in 1854, Russia was fighting the Crimean War against Britain and France, 
and a genuine Anglo-French threat to the Russian Far East existed. The 
governor-general was much annoyed to learn of the plans to delimit the 
Sino-Russian Manchurian border and quickly scotched them, thereby 
adding to the confusion in Peking with regard to Russia’s intentions. 
Pointing to Britain’s overwhelming naval power, which threatened 
Russia’s Far Eastern coasts, Muraviev won over the tsar, Nicholas I, to 
an active policy. If Russia did not act, Muraviev argued, Britain might 
sei2e Sakhalin or the lower Amur. Muraviev also had the support of the 
archimandrite Palladius (N. N. Kafarov) of the Russian ecclesiastical 
mission in Peking, who informed him that the possibility of ceding the 
Amur’s northern bank to Russia had in fact been discussed in Peking on 
the ground that ‘ the Amur countries ... by ancient right belong more to 
Russia than to the Manchus’.^o The Russian government was therefore 
encouraged to believe that the Ch’ing might not be ill-disposed to Russia’s 
use of the Amur, inasmuch as this would protect the river from British 
and other foreign incursions. That same year, 1854, Muraviev sent a 
military expedition down the Amur for the defence of Sakhalin and the 
Amur’s estuary, and notified the Li-fan Yiian that because Russia was at 
war with Britain and France, he was sending an expedition to protect the 
river and the coastal region from enemy attack. 

Earlier, the Ch’ing garrisons in Heilungkiang and Kirin had numbered 
well over 10,000 men each, but with the outbreak of the Taiping Rebel¬ 
lion, the government had sent most of this force to fight the rebels and was, 
as a result, militarily too weak on the lower Amur and elsewhere in Man¬ 
churia to prevent Muraviev from doing as he chose. The garrison forces 
at Aigun numbered only about 1,000 men, miserably armed. ‘Most of 
them carried a pole blackened at the top to represent a lance; a few only 
had matchlocks, and by far the greater number bows and quivers slung 
across the back.’ There were also ‘some guns mounted on clumsy red 
carriages of very rough workmanship’.J' 

The Li-fan Yiian made no reply to Muraviev’s note, and the Russian 
expedition went on down the Amur unimpeded. But as a consequence, 
the Ch’ing authorities learned for the first time of Russia’s settlements 
along the lower course of the river. Even so, Peking remained indecisive 
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about what line of action to take, and the Tartar-general of Heilungkiang 
memorialized in vain that the only way to prevent Russian absorption was 
to bring in Han Chinese settlers to fill up the unpopulated Amur areas. 

Britain and France confirmed Muraviev's warning by making a diver¬ 
sionary attack in 1854 on Petropavlovsk, situated on the lower east coast 
of Kamchatka, and in 18 5 5 an Anglo-French squadron twice tried to make 
a landing at Aian bay. In deCastries Bay Russian defenders held off a simi¬ 
lar attempt, but the Anglo-French squadron did a certain amount of 
damage to Russian settlements in Alaska, and allied warships attacked the 
Russian-American Company’s brig Okhotsk, forcing her crew to scuttle 
her. The Russians were able to save their own little squadron only by 
hiding it in the estuary of the Amur. Meanwhile Muraviev, who was 
strengthening the new Russian forts in the region of the Amur, informed 
the Ch’ing that Russia had repulsed an Anglo-French bombardment and 
was planning to send a second military expedition farther down the Amur 
to ward off a second Anglo-French offensive. He fortified his argument 
by saying that the British were supplying arms and ammunition to the 
Taipings at Canton and other places. This, to the Peking government’s 
alarm, coincided with other reports that the European allies were actively 
supporting the rebels. 

Peking neverthless protested against Muraviev’s expedition and, with 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk in mind, stressed the need for border delimita¬ 
tion. But rebellion was in full swing, and the depleted Manchurian ban¬ 
ner forces were powerless to resist Muriaviev’s expedition. So with 
Muraviev in command, the Russian expedition proceeded down the 
Amur. At Sahaliyan Ula Hoton (Aigun) the Ch’ing authorities even aided 
the Russian troop movement by supplying provisions, horses and guides, 
and refused to accept any remuneration inasmuch as trade on the Amur 
with foreigners was forbidden. But they did accept gifts, and the Ch’ing 
commander, Fulhungge, informed Muraviev on meeting him face-to-face 
that future Russian expeditions could not be allowed to pass without the 
Ch’ing emperor’s express permission. In reporting to his superiors, 
Fulhungge pretended that he had steadfastly refused his cooperation to 
the Russians. 3 ^ At Mariinsk the Ch’ing delegation for the frontier de¬ 
limitation met Muraviev and was taken aback by his demands: cession of 
the left bank of the Amur to Russia, Russian retention of all the new settle¬ 
ments, navigation of the Amur, and resettlement of the affected north 
Manchurian Ch’ing subjects to other areas within Ch’ing territory. The 
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Ch’ing negotiators reminded Muraviev that the Russian government’ 
note of 1853 had recognized both banks of the Amur as Ch’ing territory, 
but of course they had to refer the whole question to Peking. 

Muraviev, who had begun to populate the Amur’s northern bank in the 
spring and summer of 1855- founding Irkutskoe village, Bogorodsk, 
Mikhailovsk, Novo-Mikhailovsk, Voskresensk and a Cossack village on 
the island opposite Mariinsk - then returned up the river and went on to 
St Petersburg, where the new tsar, Alexander 11, gave him full authority 
to negotiate with the Ch’ing and to conduct yet another mihtary expedi¬ 
tion down the Amur. ^ 3 

Not only did the rebellions weaken the Ch’ing empire’s bargaining 
position vis-4-vis the Russians by draining the Manchurian frontier of its 
banner forces. The rebellions also emptied the provincial treasuries, led 
to a relaxation of various governmental restrictions on Chinese activities 
in Kirin and Heilungkiang, and opened the door to banditry and the 
breakdown of public order in the frontier. The government, for lack of 
troops, had to suspend the annual hunts of the banner forces. It could not 
meet its expenses, could not support its Manchurian bannermen, and soon 
found itself in arrears with the soldiers’ pay. 

In Manchuria specifically, the Ch’ing had set aside the rule that only 
Manchus or Mongols could serve as military governors in the Man¬ 
churian frontier and had named a Han Chinese bannerman to the military 
governorship of Kirin in 1853. The government had also reorganized the 
Kirin and Heilungkiang provincial finances. Prior to this time the central 
government had covered neariy four-fifths of Kirin’s administrative ex¬ 
penses and nearly all of Heilungkiang’s. This had become impossible for 
the central government to continue; so the Peking Board of Revenue had 
shared out the responsibility for the Kirin and Heilungkiang subsidies to 
various other provinces. The system proved to be only moderately suc¬ 
cessful, since the provinces responsible often failed to meet their obliga¬ 
tions, and, as a result, the Manchurian frontier provinces began to develop 
their own sources of income, instituting new taxes, opening governmental 
and military farms to defray expenses, and creating special ‘emolument 
lands’ (sui-ch’iieh ti) to supplement the annual incomes of the banner 
forces. 

The government had stopped licensing Han Chinese ginseng-diggers 
in 1853 so that the ginseng proceeds could go for soldiers’ pay, but the 
Ch’ing then opened the gold and silver mining monopolies to Han 
Chinese private enterprise under a government tax. The government had 
similarly opened coalmining as early as 1813, and had had no trouble, but 
33 Quested, 'Expansion^ 39 “ 54 > 57 * 
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the conditions surrounding the extraction of precious metals, especially 
gold, were different. So much lawlessness developed among the gold¬ 
miners that the government was eventually obliged to outlaw it once 
again. 3 '* 

These measures were far from enough to create a secure Manchurian 
frontier or even to make a strong enough military showing to cause 
Muraviev to hesitate and allow the Ch’ing to gain time. The Ch’ing 
government clearly placed far greater importance on pacification of the 
Han Chinese interior than on defence of the Manchu frontier. The 
Taiping Rebellion, with its rival dynastic claims, undoubtedly embodied 
the Manchus’ old fears that the Han Chinese might some day overwhelm 
them and drive them out of China, but the Manchus were in the same 
position that any dynasty would have been in time of rebellion, and they 
made the same choice that any Han Chinese dynasty would have made. 
China was now the Manchu heartland, and it was better, if necessary, to 
sacrifice the periphery. 

When Muraviev’s third military expedition proceeded down the Amur 
in 1856, there was nothing that the Manchurian authorities could do other 
than try to gloss over the situation. From then on, the Russians came and 
went at will under the pretext of safeguarding the area from Anglo-French 
attack - although the Congress of Paris in 1856 had ended the Crimean 
War even before Muraviev’s expedition had set out. Russian settlers 
founded numerous new towns and cleared large areas of forest for culti¬ 
vation. The St Petersburg government, also in 1856, without reference to 
China, unilaterally created the Russian maritime province of eastern 
Siberia for the administration of Russia’s holdings in Kamchatka, on 
Sakhalin (which, by the Russo-Japanese Treaty of Shimoda of 1855, still 
remained ‘undivided’ between Russia and Japan), and at the Amur’s 
mouth. The capital of the new province was Nikolaevsk. 

While the Ch’ing government continued to pursue its short-sighted 
goal of keeping Han Chinese settlers out of northern Manchuria, the 
Russian government populated the region with Russian settlers, so that 
by the end of the 1850s the north Amur basin and the maritime territories 
were already largely Russian. According to a Russian official source, the 
combined population of these areas was then about 24,000 persons - 
8,370 in the Amur region and 15,594 in the maritime region. Of these, 
6,349 were Russians - 2,950 in the Amur region and 3,399 in the maritime 
territories. The Chinese numbered only about 2,400 - roughly 1,500 in 
the Amur area (mainly in the Amur-Zeya valley) and about 900 in the 
maritime district. By 1858 four Russian steamers were plying the waters 

3 ^ Lee, Maruburtanfrontier, 57-8, 76, 89, 91, 133. 
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of the Amur, and in that same year the Russian navy sent out seven more 
from Kronstadt. On Russia’s borders with Mongolia and Manchuria stood 
about 16,000 Russian troops with forty cannon, The Heilungkiang 
banner forces, on the other hand, cannot have been more than a few 
thousand strong. At Aigun, for example, there were ‘well-built barracks, 
capable of housing several thousand troops, but not a single soldier was 
to be seen - even the sentry boxes were vacant’.i* 

The end of the Crimean War freed Russian, British and French energies 
for renewed activity in China. Immediately, the British and French govern¬ 
ments began to plan for demands on the Ch’ing empire that would secure 
treaty revision and permit European merchants to do business on the 
China coast in accordance with European procedure. The British and 
French also proposed to the Russian government that Russia should 
associate herself with their demands, but St Petersburg declined, declaring 
that Russia would use neither force nor threats against the Ch’ing empire. 
It was nonetheless clear in St Petersburg that Russia could use the fact of 
Anglo-French aggression to secure for herself whatever trading rights the 
British and French might obtain and at the same time redraw the Sino- 
Russian boundary in Manchuria. Intending to accomplish these ends by 
diplomacy, the Russian government sent Putiatin overland to attempt 
negotiations in Peking, but the Ch’ing authorities refused him entrance, 
first at Kiakhta and then at Tientsin. Undaunted, Putiatin visited Japan, 
concluding an agreement for Russian trade at Nagasaki and Hakodate, 
then sailed to Hong Kong and joined the Western allies. Like the American 
envoy, he remained unwarlike, a neutral observer of the hostilities, yet 
presented demands for a treaty like the belligerents. But unknown to the 
allies, Putiatin added a supplementary note, claiming the left bank of the 
Amur River and the right bank of the Ussuri as boundaries, and implying 
the backing of the European powers for his demand.^! This note reached 
the Ch’ing authorities in the same envelope as the American one. 

During the Tientsin negotiations in 1858, the artful Putiatin managed 
to keep his demands for the Amur and maritime territories entirely secret 
from the other three envoys. The Ch’ing unwittingly facilitated this by 
dealing separately with the Westerners in the hope of pitting them 
against each other. In so doing they gave Putiatin an opportunity to 
assume the role of mediator. 

J* Tsenttal’nyi gosudatstvennyi istoricheskii arkhiv SSR, f. 1265, op. II, d. 178, 1 . 40 (cited in 
Sladkovskii, Istoriia, 222). Cf. the higher figures in Ravenstein, Russians, 141, 145; and 
Vladimir, Russia, 253-4. Also Narochnitskii, Kolonial’naia, 112; Barsukov, Graf, 2.134-5. 
The population of Manchuria as a whole has been figured at 1,665,542 persons in 1842, rising 
to 2,187,286 persons in 1864. See Chao, Cb’ing-tbi, 6. 

Collins, Siberian jottmey, 230. Quested, Expansion, 96-9; Chao, Cb’ing-tbi, 58-62. 
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In the meantime, through the archimandrite Palladius, Muraviev had 
informed the Ch’ing emperor that he was now in sole charge of the Amur 
question and that Putiatin’s new orders were simply to help settle the 
quarrel between China and the Western allies. The emperor, therefore, 
being unaware that the allies were ignorant of Russia’s territorial demands, 
and being anxious to separate the negotiations over these demands from 
what he took to be the backing of British and French gunboats, deputed 
the same I-shan who had negotiated the Treaty of Kulja in 1851 and was 
now military governor of Heilungkiang to meet Muraviev and settle the 
issue of the frontier. 

As soon as negotiations between I-shan and Muraviev got under way at 
Aigun on 23 (i i) May 1858, Muraviev put forward demands for the lands 
north of the Amur and east of the Ussuri, the resettlement of Ch’ing 
subjects inhabiting these lands, and unrestricted Russian (but not other 
European) navigation and trade on the frontier rivers. I-shan demurred, 
insisting on the right of the Ch’ing subjects inhabiting the north bank to 
reside there in perpetuity and to continue under Ch’ing administration. 
On this point Muraviev gave in, but he was willing to tolerate no delay 
and threatened military action. 

For I-shan the situation was impossible. The Russians were already in 
full possession of the north bank of the Amur. He dared not take responsi¬ 
bility for the outbreak of yet another war at a time when half of China was 
in rebellion and when Canton and the Taku forts were held by the Anglo- 
French allies, who were reported to be helping the Taipings and now posed 
a direct threat to Peking. Moreover, neither I-shan nor the officials in 
Peking knew how vast the territory was that the Russians were de¬ 
manding, how far the Khingan Mountains were from the Ussuri, or what 
the Nerchinsk treaty had left undetermined. The emperor had asked for 
an wers to these questions, but the report did not come in until later, 
and when it did, it was in very vague language. In 1858, as far as the 
Ch’ing could see, north-eastern Manchuria had value only as a hunting 
preserve to supply the court with furs. 

I-shan signed the Treaty of Aigun on 28 (16) May 1858, in Manchu, 
Mongolian and Russian versions, acceding to Muraviev’s demands. The 
maritime territories east of the Ussuri would remain under joint Russo- 
Ch’ing possession until the two empires could delineate a boundary. 
Ch’ing inhabitants of the Amur’s left bank would remain where they were 
(mainly south of the Zeya) ‘under the jurisdiction of the Manchu govern¬ 
ment’. I-shan in his report to the emperor regarded the treaty as only a 
temporary expedient authorizing Russian settlement and trade, not an 
alienation of Ch’ing territory. Peking’s understanding was clearly the 
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same. So without delay, still under the impression that the Anglo-French 
allies were backing Russia’s demand, the emperor agreed to the treaty on 
14 (2) June, and requested the Russian government to try to persuade the 
British and French to soften their demands. On 20 (8) July, just to be sure, 
I-shan got Muraviev to sign an additional formal agreement reiterating 
that Ch’ing subjects on the north bank would not be moved. 

Meanwhile Putiatin, with advice from Palladius, had been negotiating 
at Tientsin, pressing the Qi’ing for the cession of the Amur territories 
and offering Russian rifles, cannon and military instructors in return. 
His success in concealing his territorial demands from his British, French 
and American colleagues was nothing short of remarkable. At one point, 
the Qi’ing negotiators explicitly mentioned them to the Americans and 
asked Reed, the American representative, to intercede with Putiatin, but 
Reed, who, if anything, was sympathetic to Russian expansion in east 
Asia, had not taken in the full significance of what had been told him. 
Reed never guessed that Putiatin was pressing for the Amur territories 
under his very nose and never mentioned the Ch’ing negotiators’ request 
to the British and French. Later, the Ch’ing representatives told the British 
interpreter, H. N. Lay, of Putiatin’s desire for a determination of the 
Russian boundary, saying that Putiatin wanted it to take place at the Amur 
and that he did not want the subject even to be mentioned at Tientsin, 
but Lay seems not to have grasped the point of what Putiatin was doing. 

Had the British and French realized at Tientsin that Russia was de¬ 
manding territory and navigation on the Amur, they might have streng¬ 
thened the Ch’ing position by claiming equal most-favoured nation treat¬ 
ment. So Putiatin, who knew this and understood Chinese ways better 
than his Western associates, now completely changed his tune, dropped 
his Amur demands, and helped the Ch’ing resist the British. His Sino- 
Russian Treaty of Tientsin on 15 (i) June 1858, facilitated mutual com¬ 
munication, opened the treaty ports to Russian trade, and stipulated that 
‘imdetermined parts of the borders between China and Russia shall 
without delay be examined on the spot by authorized persons from both 
governments, and the agreement concluded by them concerning the 
boundary line shall comprise a supplementary article to the present 
treaty’. No mention was made of the Amur. Putiatin did net know 
that two weeks earlier the Aigun treaty had decided much of the Sino- 
Russian eastern boundary. 3 ® By this treaty, Putiatin realized most of the 
aims that had prompted the Golovkin mission of 1805. Russia now had 
commercial privileges in coastal China to offset the competitive advantages 
of West European and American shipping over Russia’s Siberian trade. 

38 Sladkovskii, hforiia, 258. 
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On 15 (3) June the Ch’ing asked Putiatin to intercede on the dynasty’s 
behalf against the demands of the other powers. To some extent this was a 
natural choice, for the Manchus felt that they knew the Russians at first 
hand, whereas most of the Ch’ing superstructure’s information about the 
West Europeans had been strained through the Han Chinese bureaucracy 
in south China, of which the Peking government tended to be sus¬ 
picious. Putiatin did intercede with the other powers - in support of 
Russia’s position in China - but without telling the Ch’ing that he was 
doing so. In urging the allies to reduce their demands, his main argument 
was that, with rebellions in progress, European pressure might destroy 
the dynasty. Of course Russia did not want Britain to win her demand for 
access to all the main rivers of China, since this would include the 
Amur, and foreign diplomatic residence in Peking would add to Britain’s 
influence over the Ch’ing government at Russia’s expense. Elgin neverthe¬ 
less held out for diplomatic residence in Peking and for trade in the in¬ 
terior, and by threatening to attack, got his Treaty of Tientsin on 26 June. 
Putiatin continued his efforts. Hearing that a new government in Britain 
had instructed Elgin not to attack Peking or bring down the dynasty, he 
advised the Ch’ing to renounce the two disputed articles in the British 
treaty, and he renewed offers he had made earlier to send arms and in¬ 
structors to China. The court accepted the weapons and agreed also to 
receive a few instructors to teach their use and to redesign the coastal forts. 

To ratify the Aigun and Tientsin treaties, the Russian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs sent to Peking a state councillor, Petr Perovskii, who had 
been Muraviev’s Manchu interpreter at Aigun, but named him head of the 
ecclesiastical mission, over Palladius, instead of ambassador, with the 
result that Perovskii found it extremely difficult to negotiate. Feeling it 
urgent to delimit the easternmost Russo-Ch’ing boundary before the 
British, French and Americans arrived in Peking to ratify their treaties, the 
Russian government appointed the young Count N. P. Ignatiev (Ignat’ev) 
‘political agent’ in Peking to succeed Perovskii. In March Ignatiev set out 
for China overland. 

Muraviev meanwhile had been exploring and settling the Ussuri. 
Reports of this alarmed the Peking government, which began to con¬ 
sider the Russian question in more depth. Soon the Li-fan Yiian wrote a 
letter to Russia, saying that the Ch’ing emperor would be happy to receive 
the shipment of guns but asking for delivery at Urga. The Ch’ing would 
repair their own coastal defences. In negotiations with Muraviev and 
Perovskii, the Ch’ing ratified the Tientsin treaty but protested Muraviev’s 
violation of Ch’ing territory on the Ussuri. When at last it became clear 
that the Russians were not only continuing to navigate the Amur but were 
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forcing their way up the Sungari and penetrating the Ussuri region 
exactly as they pleased, Peking decided not to ratify the Aigun treaty. 
Another decision, not to allow foreign diplomatic residence at Peking on 
terms of equality, precipitated the Taku hostilities on 25 June 1859, when 
Senggerinchin’s forces sank four British gunboats. This gave the policy¬ 
makers in Peking, who mistakenly believed that the Russians had partici¬ 
pated in the Taku attack, renewed courage to resist Russia’s demands. Two 
days later Ignatiev arrived in the Ch’ing capital to take over from Perov- 
skii, but was unable to make any headway, even though higher in status. 

In the glow of confidence from Taku, the emperor took a firmer line in 
Manchuria, dismissed I-shan, and sought new ways to strengthen the 
dynasty’s position. But old ways of thinking still forbade Han Chinese 
colonization, the one action that might have saved the lands east of the 
Ussuri. When the Heilungkiang and Kirin authorities suggested settling 
Han Chinese farmers around Ninguta, San-hsing, the Sui-fen River and the 
Ussuri to block further Russian penetration, the government flatly re¬ 
fused. It decided instead to mobilize the ginseng-diggers and local tribes¬ 
men for defence of the maritime region, and informed Muraviev that it 
would insist on the boundaries defined in the Treaty of Nerchinsk. 
Muraviev was unimpressed, and St Petersburg ordered him to occupy - 
with troops if necessary - the whole Ussuri and maritime area.^o 

When Ignatiev broke off his negotiations in Peking and on orders 
from St Petersburg, joined the British, French and American envoys at 
Shanghai, he hoped to follow Putiatin’s example. By now, however, the 
British knew of the Aigun treaty and suspected a Russian role in Senggerin- 
chin’s victory at Taku. Ignatiev’s strategy was to convince the allies that 
only a sound military defeat could bring the Ch’ing government to terms. 
Once this was done, he would offer the Ch’ing his ser\'ices as a mediator 
and then exact the concessions that Russia desired by threatening China 
with the gunboats of Britain and France. Towards this end he communica¬ 
ted with the Russian ecclesiastical mission, got news from it, and allayed 
the suspicions of Elgin and Gros by sharing with them his superior know¬ 
ledge of conditions in Peking. Through his inside sources Ignatiev was the 
first to learn that the emperor and most of his court had fled to Jehol. 
Informing Elgin and Gros, he won their trust to such an extent that they 
even released the diplomatic papers relating to Russia that they had seized 
in the Summer Palace - a bonanza for Ignatiev, for four trunks of these 
documents set forth all Perovskii’s demands for additional terms to the 
Aigun and Tientsin treaties. The British gave them up without any idea 
what they concerned. 

Quested, Expansion^ 217. 
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When the Anglo-French forces were still outside the walls of Peking, 
Ignatiev went into the city and took up residence at the ecclesiastical mis¬ 
sion. Here, the worried Qi’ing authorities at once asked him to mediate 
on China’s behalf. He agreed on condition that Prince Ktmg should send 
him a formal written request for mediation, conceal nothing from him, 
and accede to all his demands of the previous year. Prince Kung could only 
comply. On 18 (6) October he sjent Ignatiev a written request for media¬ 
tion. 

The Russian diplomat in fact did little either to help the allies get their 
treaties or to help the Ch’ing reduce the allies’ demands. But under the 
very noses of Elgin and Gros, Ignatiev extracted his concessions from 
Prince Kung, who believed his assertions that Elgin and Gros were back¬ 
ing the Russian demands. When the allied armies withdrew on 6 November, 
Ignatiev even threatened to recall them. In short, Ignatiev did essentially 
as Putiatin had done. He entered the negotiations with the apparent 
support of an Anglo-French military attack at a time of Chinese internal 
rebellion, made himself mediator, pressed for the cession of territory in 
Manchuria which Russian forces, in large degree, already held, kept these 
demands secret from his British and French co-negotiators, and led the 
Ch’ing representatives to believe that the warships and soldiers of the 
allies stood behind his territorial demands. 

Under these conditions, Prince Kung won few concessions from 
Ignatiev. Ignatiev did agree that Ch’ing subjects north of the Amur and 
east of the Ussuri could continue to live where they were and to hunt and 
fish as usual, but they were not to be under Ch’ing jurisdiction as stipula¬ 
ted in the Treaty of Aigun. 

The Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking, signed on 14 (2) November i860, 
gave Russia what she had sought in the Treaty of Aigun, confirmed and 
enlarged the Treaty of Tientsin, and opened the entire northern frontier 
of the Ch’ing empire, from Manchuria to Sinkiang, to Russia’s political 
and commercial influence. It was agreed that Ch’ing and Russian boundary 
commissioners would begin demarcation of the new boundary in Man¬ 
churia in April of 1861, but the date of the Sinkiang boundary demarcation 
was left open. The treaty authorized unrestricted, duty-free barter trade 
along the whole length of the Manchurian Sino-Russian frontier. Russian 
trade was experimentally authorized at Kashgar on the same terms as in 
Hi and Tarbagatai. Russia could open consulates at Urga and Kashgar, 
which were to have full diplomatic equality and extraterritorial jurisdic¬ 
tion over Russian subjects. The Ch’ing empire could have similar privi¬ 
leges in Russia. Communications on frontier matters could pass between 
the Kiakhta and Urga authorities, between the military governors of the 
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Amur and maritime provinces and the military governors of Heilungkiang 
and Kirin, all on a basis of equality, and in important matters the governor 
general of eastern Siberia could write directly to the Ch’ing Grand Council 
or to the Li-fan Yiian. Finally, in these territorial, diplomatic and com¬ 
mercial agreements regarding a common Sino-Russian land frontier, the 
most-favoured-nation clauses of China’s treaties with the other maritime 
powers were deemed not to apply. Prince Kung and Ignatiev signed a 
protocol on the same day, representing the Ch’ing emperor’s ratification 
of the treaty and Ignatiev’s acknowledgment of the same. 

The Ch’ing empire had lost broad and valuable lands in the far north¬ 
east because the government had failed to perceive their value and had 
remained wedded to an outmoded policy of confining the Han Chinese 
within China proper. But this was a valuable lesson. An increasingly 
China-oriented Ch’ing government learned it and opened the gates to 
Han migration into the empire’s other frontiers. The subsequent history 
of Chinese Inner Asia is one of Han Chinese settlement, siniciaation, and 
the incorporation of formerly non-Chinese societies into a greater China. 

Even in the face of this loss, the Ch’ing government’s achievements 
should not be denied. Despite internal rebellion and European pressure, 
the dynasty survived and the Ch’ing order carried on with a minimum of 
change. It is difficult to see how - given what the government had at its dis¬ 
posal - the Ch’ing could fairly have been expected to have done much more. 

In 1861 the Ch’ing boundary commissioners met with their Russian 
counterparts and, following their investigations, exchanged maps and 
descriptions of the boundary. These they formalized by signing a proto¬ 
col on 28 (16) June i86i, which formed a supplementary article to the 
Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking. (The Sinkiang boundary with Russia 
was not defined until the signing of the Chuguchak Protocol in 1864.) For 
a while, in some quarters of the Russian government, there continued to 
be those who discussed the merits of further territorial seizures in Man¬ 
churia and Mongolia, but on ii July (29 June) the government finally 
rejected all such proposals on the grounds that the British and French 
might respond to any additional Russian expansion by seizing Korea or 
other areas from which they might menace the Russian empire. The Rus¬ 
sian government informed its resident minister in China, its consul at 
Urga, and the governor-general of eastern Siberia that if the dynasty should 
fall, ‘our actions will be directed towards promoting the formation of 
independent domains in Mongolia and ManchuriaA similar policy 
with respect to Mongolia, Manchuria and Sinkiang had formed a part of 

Narochnitskii, KohmaPnaia, 124-5. 
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Ignatiev’s instructions, but the Russians, like the British, French and 
Americans, preferred to maintain the dynastic status quo. 

The Russians also insisted on reframing the rules for frontier trade. 
The Ch’ing agreed to a thorough clarification, and on 4 March (20 Feb.) 
1862, Prince Kung and the Russian minister. Captain L. Balliuzek, 
signed a new list of twenty-two Sino-Russian Overland Trade Regulations. 
These 1862 trade regulations established a system of credentials that Russian 
authorities would issue and Ch’ing authorities endorse for the Russian 
caravans from Kiakhta to Tientsin and for Russian merchants trading in out¬ 
lying parts of Mongolia. Duties on goods imported overland from Russia 
were to be one-third less than those on European goods imported by sea. 

A final question resolved in 1862 was an offer of weapons and instruc¬ 
tors that Putiatin had made to China originally for use against the British 
and French and later, when the offer was renewed, for the suppression of 
Chinese rebels. In 1858 Putiatin had ordered Palladius to offer the Ch’ing 
20,000 rifles, 20 cannon, and an unspecified number of military instructors. 
The Ch’ing, however, had been suspicious of the Russian offer - especially 
that of the instructors - and had accepted them so tentatively that although 
the Russian government had decided to send several instructors and 10,000 
rifles to the Ch’ing across Mongolia and to ship 50 cannon secretly by sea, 
Muraviev, who wanted the weapons for his own soldiers, had been able 
to retain the entire shipment in Siberia in 18 5 9. At the ratification ceremony 
of the Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking in i860, Ignatiev had again put for¬ 
ward the Russian weapons offer and had even offered Russian naval sup¬ 
port against the Taipings. Nothing came of the latter suggestion, but 
after several delays, including a negative recommendation from Tseng 
Kuo-fan, the arms shipment was finally approved, and in the summer of 
1862, 2,000 rifles and 6 cannon were finally delivered. When, however, a 
few Russian instructors began to train Ch’ing soldiers in their use near 
Kiakhta, the Bridsh envoy put sufficient pressure on the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment to have them sent home again that same year. The Russian govern¬ 
ment delayed the remainder of the promised weapons until it was satis¬ 
fied with the new tariff for Sino-Russian overland trade, and eventually 
these arms were used by the British-trained Peking Field Force (Shen-chi 
ying) to defend Peking and suppress banditry in Manchuria in 1865. 

There were also plans afoot in Russia to join in the allies’ intervention in 
support of the Ch’ing dynasty against the Taipings so as to counter¬ 
balance the growth of British and French influence in China. But the 
possibility of Russian conflict with Britain continued to exist, and Russia 
faced rebellion in Poland; so in the long run it was decided best to keep 
the Russian fleet intact. Russia did not intervene. 
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By 1860, maritime imports of tea entering Russia as contraband across 
her European frontier had grown to constitute one third of all tea im¬ 
ports into Russia. In consequence of the Peking treaty, the Russian 
government legali 7 ed the maritime tea trade but lowered the tariff on tea 
at Kiakhta, leaving a higher tariff on tea imports by sea. Thereafter, 
Russia’s maritime trade with China grew substantially, tea being the main 
import. At the expense of the Kiakhta trade Russian ships carried tea and 
other Chinese wares from Canton and Shanghai to Odessa. This route was 
cheaper even insofar as internal Chinese transport costs were concerned, 
because the transport of tea from the plantations to the coastal ports took 
only about twenty days and the cost per pud was only one rouble thirty- 
two kopecks, whereas transport to Kiakhta took over three months, and 
the cost reached as high as ten roubles per pud.*^ 

In terms of its total value, however, the Sino-Russian border trade at 
Kiakhta continued through the nineteenth century to occupy the leading 
place. In the long run, the Sinkiang route proved to be longer and more 
expensive, and the importance of the growing unregulated Sino-Russian 
trade on the Amur and the Ussuri - undocumented by statistical evidence 
until the 1890s - still seems to have remained comparatively limited. The 
balance of Sino-Russian trade as a whole leaned in China’s favour. Rus¬ 
sians bought tea and, increasingly, raw silk. They bartered what they could, 
mainly textiles, and paid the balance in gold and silver. In China, British 
woollens won out over Russian cloth. 

Ibid. 132; Sladkovskii, Istoriia, 268. 
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THE HEYDAY OF THE CHTNG ORDER 
IN MONGOLIA, 

SINKIANG AND TIBET 


Historians have tended to view the Ch’ing empire’s nineteenth-century 
history as a period of decline. Europeans took concessions and territory. 
Rebels shattered the peace within. But in the 18oos the Ch’ing empire and 
China were not yet fully one. If the empire as such was in decline, China, 
the Han Chinese, their culture and their power, were beginning a period 
of unprecedented expansion. China had assimilated her Manchu con¬ 
querors. To survive the rebellions, the dynasty was forced to break the 
Manchu bannermen’s monopoly of military might and put the command 
of armies into Han Chinese hands. 

In Inner Asia, the first half of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
heyday of the Ch’ing order. Here the empire consolidated its earlier military 
gains, and only in Altishahr did this mean the repeated use of arms. Popu¬ 
lation pressure in China proper and Han Chinese trade initiatives eroded 
the dynasty’s policy of segregating China from Inner Asia. The erosion 
was an expression of growing Han Chinese strength. The government 
had made the first official exceptions to its policy in the 1700s with the 
colonization of Tsinghai and Zungharia. Gradually it relaxed its efforts 
to seal off Mongolia and the Manchurian frontier. Segregation came 
more and more under attack. The ‘statecraft’ scholars Kung Tzu-chen 
and Wei Yiian both called for the fuller use of Sinkiang to provide land 
for China’s landless Han population. Growing numbers of Han Chinese 
made their way into Ch’ing Inner Asia, even into strictly closed areas like 
Heilungkiang and Altishahr. Only central Tibet - remote and uninviting 
to Chinese settlement - remained untouched by the crescendo of siniciza- 
tion and Han immigration. 

Decline there was - not in Chinese vitality but in the political fortunes 
of the Inner Asian peoples. In Mongolia, Han Chinese penetration 
brought with it the pauperization of many Mongols. To the Muslims of 
Altishahr, Ch’ing rule in the nineteenth century meant infidel rule, war 
and the emigration of tens of thousands of Kashgarians out of their home¬ 
land and into the Ferghana valley and Tashkent. For the Tibetans, on the 
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Other hand, Ch’ing influence seemed more benign. The real threats came 
from India. Lhasa chose to hide behind the emperor’s robes. 

Since chapter 7 has told the story of Manchuria to i860, the present 
one will deal only with Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet. 


Mongolia’s nomadic society in decline 

The growth of the Mongolian monastic establishment and the penetration 
of Han Chinese influence advanced more quickly in Inner than in Outer 
Mongolia. Ch’ing control was tighter in Inner Mongolia than it was north 
of the Gobi, but in both areas Ch’ing officials held more and more of the 
administrative power that Mongols had once exercised. In Inner Mon¬ 
golia monasteries were more concentrated, and the nomads were more 
closely connected with the Chinese economy. But the same trends were 
visible among the Outer Mongols. As in most of the important develop¬ 
ments of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Mongolian history. 
Inner Mongolia showed the way and Outer Mongolia followed. 

Both Mongolias continued to supply the Ch’ing armies with cavalry. 
The Ch’ing, however, kept the Outer Mongols apart from the empire’s 
wars in the nineteenth century, whereas the Inner Mongols saw action in 
China proper against the Europeans. Wangchinbala (1795-1847), for 
example, a prince of the Tiimed, a writer and the father of two famous 
Mongolian literary figures, Gule*'ansa (1820-51) and Injanashi (1857-92), 
fought in the Opium War in I'^^i. The Khorchin prince Senggerinchin 
served against the Taipings from 1853 to 1855, against the British and 
French in 18 5 8-60, against bandits around Peking in 1860, and against the 
Nien rebels until he was killed in 1865. 

In the nineteenth century the dynasty had the Mongols well under con¬ 
trol, and the Ch’ing government feared them no more. Even the popula¬ 
tion was evidently in decline, among the main reasons being monasticism 
and syphilis. Tibetan physicians treated syphilis among the Mongols with 
mercury, but the disease was widespread and continued to take its toll.' 
Tuberculosis was also prevalent. 

Increasingly, Ch’ing interests in Mongolia became Han Chinese in¬ 
terests. The ruling Manchus had become more Han Chinese in their out¬ 
look, and the dynasty abandoned its earlier attempts to block Han trade 
penetration and settlement in the steppe. It still required the licensing of 
Han Chinese merchants trading in Mongolia, but this was no longer 
designed to limit Han commercial activities among the nomads but 
rather to raise revenues, mainly for the support of the dynasty’s Mongolian 
* Gunther Schulcmann, Gescbicbtt dtr Dalai-Lamas^ 
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administrative apparatus. If anything, Han Chinese economic penetration 
served the dynasty’s interests, because it bound the Mongols mote tightly 
to the rest of the empire. The Ch’ing administrators, increasingly in league 
with Han Chinese trading firms, solidly supported Chinese commerce. 
Even so, popular resentment against Han merchants occasionally boiled 
over, as in 1829, when lamas at the temple dance in Urga beat up some 
Han Chinese spectators. 

There was little that ordinary Mongols could do to protect themselves 
against the growing exactions that banner princes, monasteries and Han 
creditors imposed upon them. Those unable to meet the demands could 
take flight, and throughout the nineteenth century increasing niunbers of 
people did so, but their princes then levied the debts from the banner 
subjects at large. When banner authorities caught such fugitives, they 
meted out severe punishments. In one case, for example, sixty-nine de¬ 
faulters were put in cangues and passed around the banner for two years 
from tent to tent. Since the cangues were too wide to fit through the tent 
doors, the prisoners had to spend their nights in the open, in the horrible 
winter cold.^ Similarly, the church administered ferocious corporal punish¬ 
ment to shabis who failed to meet the quotas demanded of them. Fugitives 
from debt, monks unable to subsist in the monasteries, and herdsmen 
whose herds fell below the subsistence level could live only by banditry - 
lawlessness mounted steadily in the nineteenth century - or by making 
their way to the growing trade-monastery-garrison centres and eking out 
an existence by doing odd jobs. In these nascent urban centres, in particu¬ 
lar the frontier cities of Inner Mongolia, but also in Urga, Erdeni Juu, 
Uliasutai, Khobdo and Kiakhta, impoverished Mongols became a kind of 
semi-criminal working class who lived by primitive skilled or unskilled 
labour, prostitution, begging and robbery. 

In the monasteries there was great disparity between high-ranking 
lamas and the ordinary monks. All monks participating in the services 
were supposed to receive a share of monastery rations, the si2e of each 
monk’s share being determined by his rank in the monastic hierarchy. The 
difference between high-ranking and low-ranking monks’ shares widened 
throughout the nineteenth century, and the low-ranking monks often 
found that they could not survive on what they received. If they took on 
outside jobs, they missed services and commonly lost their monastery 
rations altogether. To stay alive, they begged, stole or returned home, 
where their families had to support them. 

The majority of Mongols, who remained in the banners and continued 
their lives as herdsmen, found themselves at the mercy of the banner 

* Charles R. Bawdcn, The modem history of Mongolia^ 145. 
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princes. Ordinary herdsmen had little recourse against exorbitant taxa¬ 
tion and levies, but in extreme cases they sometimes lodged complaints, 
known in Mongolian as jarghu, with the league authorities, even though 
the filing of such complaints was technically against the law. When, as 
occasionally happened, the authorities did force a banner prince to give 
back what he had illegally exacted, they were always careful to punish the 
plaintiffs as well, since subjects were not supposed to go over the heads 
of their banner princes. For this reason, the plaintiffs made every attempt 
to conceal the identities of the jarghu organiaers and drafters, who came 
mainly from the lowest strata of the Mongolian nobility and were often 
quite poor, or else came from the ranks of the lamas. The texts of many 
of these complaints survive and are among the most important sources 
for the study of social and economic conditions in nineteenth-century 
Mongolia. 3 Of particular interest was a dispute lasting from 1824 until 
1844 in the banner of Dughar Chembel in the Sechen Khan aimak. 
Dughar Chembel, the jasak, extorted huge sums from his subjects; so his 
subjects protested until the league authorities finally found against him. 
At the same time, however, they also severely punished the organizers 
of the complaint."* 

The most unusual of all the cases of subjects litigating against their 
princes arose in the Sechen Khan aimak against Toghtakhu Toro, a 
talented prince who came to be known as ‘Terrible To Wang*, grandson 
of the deposed Sechen Khan Sangjayidorji. Toghtakhu Toro, who stood 
far above the intellectual and cultural standards of nineteenth-century 
Mongolia, knew Chinese, Manchu and Tibetan, and made several trips 
to China and Tibet. In 1821 he commuted into a tax in silver all the tribu¬ 
tary dues that his banner subjects owed him, and over the course of the 
following years began an attempt to modernize the banner. He set up farms 
to supply his subjects and sold the excess to other banners. He developed 
hunting, fishing and the gathering of wild plants and mushrooms so as to 
cut down on the meat consumption that reduced the herds. For the treat¬ 
ment of ailments, he developed the mineral springs in his territory. He 
imported Han Chinese artisans to run textile mills and to train Mongols. 
He mined gold, salt and soda. In the field of education, he opened 
schools to provide compulsory education for all the children of his banner, 
nobles and commoners alike, and he prepared the teaching material him¬ 
self. He instituted special instruction for musicians and actors. For the 

’ C. Nasanbalzir and S. Nacagdorz, eds. Ardyn i^uny exen). See the 

English translation by S. Rasidondug, in collaboration with Veronika Veit, Pe/Uitms of 
grievances submitted by tbe people {sStb-heginning of 20tb century). 

* See S. Nacagdorz, Mani^itn erxleeld balsan igeiin Xalxyn xuraangut tuux {idyi-tfii), 215-25; 
and Biigd NalTamdax Mongol Ard Ulsyn tiiiix, Ded hot’ [2]; 1604-1 fty, 256-61. 
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bulk of his nomad population he collected information on the techniques 
of animal husbandry and nomadic life, published it in a book, and distri¬ 
buted it. 

When Toghtakhu Toro’s interests came into conflict with those of the 
lamaist church, he ran into trouble. In 1857 he developed a scheme to 
consolidate eleven local monasteries, containing about a thousand monks, 
into a single banner monastery and set up a brick factory to make the bricks 
and tiles for the new monastery and also for a palace for himself. But the 
herdsmen, accustomed to their local temples, did not want to give them 
up. Low-ranking monks, many of whom were living outside their 
monasteries in order to make ends meet, feared that Toghtakhu Toro’s 
consolidation scheme would displace them altogether. The higher-ranking 
lamas realized that moving into a central monastery would reduce their 
authority and privileges as local heads. But Toghtakhu Toro was adamant 
and proceeded with the building of the central monastery. 

The lamas and many of the laymen of Toghtakhu Toro’s banner 
petitioned the banner office that same year to reverse his consolidation 
decision, and a long quarrel began that lasted from 1837 until 1842. The 
situation deteriorated to the point where fighting broke out between 
Toghtakhu Toro’s soldiers and the protesters. At the new monastery 
there was a demonstration with the monks shouting ‘Let us go home I’, 
and Toghtakhu Toro had to refer the dispute to the league authorities. 
The case dragged on and on. It was referred to the amban’s yamen in 
Urga; the amban referred it back to the league. The protesters, undaunted, 
lodged a complaint with the league authorities which contained forty 
accusations against Toghtakhu Toro. The authorities responded by arrest¬ 
ing the bearers of the complaint. 

The league authorities disliked Toghtakhu Toro’s consolidation scheme. 
Ch’ing policy had always been to prevent the combination of Mongolian 
secular and ecclesiastical authority, yet Toghtakhu Toro was clearly bent 
on concentrating all the political, economic and ecclesiastical power of his 
banner in his own hands. However, popular unrest was even less palatable 
to the authorities than Toghtakhu Toro’s bid for greater power. They 
therefore increased their pressure on the protesters, forcing some of the 
plaintiffs to withdraw their names, and the league settled the case in 
Toghtakhu Toro’s favour, then passed it on to Urga for review. The 
amban upheld the league and severely punished the protesters, especially 
the ringleaders, but the Ch’ing authorities also took the opportunity to 
put Toghtakhu Toro in his place: they sentenced him to a light punish¬ 
ment and broke up his consolidated monastery.® This did not, however, 

* Nacagdorz, Man^/ln, 223-36; Biigd Nalramdax, 2.261-70; Bawden, Modern history^ 179-83. 
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prevent Toghtakhu Toro from becoming captain-general of the league 
in 1859. 

Many of Toghtakhu Toro’s projects were real advances for his day, but 
he gave his subjects little reason to hope that they would share any of his 
schemes’ rewards. His plans also came up against the conservatism of his 
people and the power of the lamaist church, which held captive the minds 
and imaginations of the nineteenth-century Mongols. 

Among the symptoms of the decline of nomadism in nineteenth-century 
Mongolia - general population decline, the loss of males to the monas¬ 
teries, the Mongols’ growing indebtedness to Han Chinese merchants, the 
Ch’ing dynasty’s power over the princes, the growth of urban centres, the 
pauperization of the ordinary nomads - perhaps the most striking was 
the spread of agriculture in the steppe and the increasing conversion of 
pastureland to agricultural use. The Ch’ing government had, as a matter 
of policy, regularly established Han Chinese agricultural settlements to 
cultivate food, fodder and grain for its garrisons and postal relay stations 
in Mongolian territory. Such settlements were of limited size and took 
up little pasture. But during the eighteenth century, growing numbers of 
Han settlers had illegally begun to move into the Inner Mongolian steppe 
and to lease land from monasteries and banner princes, slowly diminishing 
the grazing areas for the Mongols’ livestock. Alienation of pasture in this 
way was by and large illegal, but the practice continued unchecked. Han 
Chinese merchants further stimulated this gradual movement by accepting 
lands in payment of the banner princes’ accounts and leasing these lands 
to Han farmers. This was against Ch’ing law, but by 1791 there had been 
so many Han Chinese settlers in the Front Banner of the Ghorlos in 
eastern Inner Mongolia, for example, that the jasak had petitioned the 
Ch’ing government to legalize the status of the numerous Shantung and 
Chihli peasants who had already settled there. In 1799 the government had 
finally accepted what had by then become an accomplished fact by creat¬ 
ing a sub-prefecture to administer the settlers under the civil jurisdiction 
of the Kirin authorities. In 1802 an assistant sub-prefect had taken charge 
of the Han Chinese immigrant population in Ghorlos territory, and in 1810 
a sub-prefect had been appointed at Petuna (Bedune) for similar reasons. 

By 1852 Han merchants had deeply penetrated Inner Mongolia, and the 
Mongols had run up impayable debts. The monasteries had taken over 
substantial grazing lands, and monasteries, merchants and jasaks had 
leased many pasture areas to Han Chinese as farmland. Popular resent¬ 
ment tan high against oppressive taxation, Han settlement, shrinkage of 
pasture, debts and abuses of the banner princes’ authority. Perhaps in¬ 
spired by the Taiping rebellion, dissident Mongols of the Oiishin banner 
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of the Ordos responded to their unhappy situation by forming a new kind 
of Mongolian secret society known as the dughujilang (circle). The circle 
idea soon spread to other banners as a kind of grass-roots resistance 
movement. As in the jarghu texts mentioned above, when the circle 
members drafted a complaint, they signed their names in a circle so that 
nobody would seem to be the leader. Here again the leadership seems to 
have come mainly from impoverished petty noblemen and low-ranking 
lamas. In the early stages of its development, the dughujilang movement 
directed its efforts only against Han Chinese merchants and settlers and 
against banner princes who exploited their subjects. Anti-Ch’ing senti¬ 
ment against the dynasty as such did not make its appearance in Mongolia 
until late in the nineteenth century. 

Under pressure of events, the Ch’ing attitude towards Han colonization 
of Mongolian lands grew more favourable. In i860, just as the dynasty 
lost to Russia its uncolonized territories in northern Manchuria, it 
officially opened to Han Chinese settlement the easternmost border of 
Mongolia, in the vicinity of Harbin. 

The economic effect of converting pasture into farmland remains un¬ 
certain, but, especially in Inner Mongolia, pastureland was so much re¬ 
duced that it made a real change in Mongolia’s traditional nomadism. In 
earlier times, Mongols without enough pasture had secretly made their 
way into the pastures of adjacent banners; Mongols without enough live¬ 
stock had survived by means of a nomadic putting-out system, by which 
poor people herded the animals of the rich.* But now as Mongolia’s 
nomadic economy declined, not only Han Chinese settlers but also im¬ 
poverished Mongols, no longer able to thrive as herdsmen by any means, 
began to take up farming in the steppe, renting farmlands from their 
banner princes or from Han merchant landlords who had acquired them 
for agriculture as settlement for debts. In some places, in fact, by the 
middle of the nineteenth century seven or eight out of every ten tenant 
farmers were Mongols. Contrary to a widespread misconception, agri¬ 
culture had existed in Mongolia for centuries, and in the 1800s its im¬ 
portance, especially in Inner Mongolia, markedly increased. Not enough 
is known about Mongolian agriculture, but some Mongols evidently did 
well at it, and it appears that farmers, in Outer Mongolia at least, may have 
been subject to less taxation than herdsmen, so that farm produce some¬ 
times made fair profits. ^ This was by no means universally true, however, 
for in 1861 several thousand impoverished farmers of the West Banner of 
the Tiimed in south-eastern Inner Mongolia, including both Mongols 

* Sh. Natsagdorj, ‘The economic basis of feudalism in Mongolia’, 272-6. 

’ Bawden, Modern history, IJ6-7. 
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and Han Chinese, joined in revolt against heavy taxation and the severe 
terms that both Mongolian jasaks and Han landlords demanded for the 
leasing of farmland. The rebellion was short-lived, but it showed the im¬ 
portance of the agricultural population in Inner Mongolia at the beginning 
of the 1860S and the level of popular resentment against tax-hungry jasaks 
and the greedy lessors of farming land. 

For all their suffering, and undoubtedly in some measure because of 
it, the Mongols of the nineteenth century produced some beautiful litera¬ 
ture. The great majority of the population was, of course, illiterate, and 
the most popular art form was the recitations by bards and storytellers. 
Particularly appreciated were the so-called mendicants’ tales {badarchin-u 
iiliger) narrated by itinerant monks (badarchin), a genre that had developed 
in Mongolia during the Ch’ing period. In these tales one can discern the 
Mongols’ discontent with the declining conditions of steppe life. Similar 
in character were the popular, somewhat picaresque stories about the 
legendary Mongolian folk hero Balansengge, who made fools of monks 
and jasaks and Han traders. The most interesting of the ‘lessons’ for life 
(surghal), a genre close to the Mongols’ traditional aphoristic poetry, date 
from the nineteenth century, and during this period ‘prayers’ for good 
fortune (iriigel), eulogies (maghtaghal) and laments (lit. ‘words’, iige) re¬ 
tained their popularity. These and the Mongolian sagas, the most famous 
of which is the ‘Geser Khan’, were recited or read aloud and remained 
part of Mongolia’s oral literature. 

For literate Mongols, the nineteenth century produced much historical 
writing in both Mongolian and Tibetan and considerable work on 
philology - an outgrowth of the huge translation effort of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that had rendered the Buddhist 
scriptures into Mongolian. As for belles-lettres, Mongolian readers en¬ 
joyed the stories of the monk Agwang Khayidub (1779-1838), some of 
whose tales openly ridiculed and criticized members of the monastic 
community who abused their prerogatives and led less than saintly lives. 
Khaulichi Sandagh (1825-60) wrote verses, especially laments, drawing 
his subject matter not simply from the heroic lore of Mongolia’s past or 
from the wealth of Buddhist literary tradition, but from the everyday 
lives of herdsmen. 

There were many others, but perhaps the most unusual writer of the 
first half of the nineteenth century was Danjinrabjai (i 805-5 6), who was 
born in Inner Mongolia but became the Fifth Noyan Khutughtu of the 
Red church in Outer Mongolia. Danjinrabjai, who wrote in both Mon¬ 
golian and Tibetan, won renown as a poet, and some of his songs have 
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remained popular into the twentieth century. His themes, which often 
reflect dissatisfaction with Mongolia’s social and economic decline, are 
interesting in the opposition that they show between the Mongolian tay 
and clerical leaders. Most remarkable of all is his musical play. Moon 
Cuckoo (Saran kokege-yin namtar\ begun in 1831. At least as early as the 
eighteenth century, semi-religious ‘opera’ based on Tibetan prototypes 
had been performed in Mongolian monasteries with themes drawn from 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhist literature, but the Moon Cuckoo represents a new 
development in that it is the first known Mongolian secular drama. The 
play grew steadily in popularity, and secular players performed it re¬ 
peatedly for secular audiences, laying the groundwork for the lay theatre 
that developed in Mongolia in the twentieth century.* 

Nineteenth-century Mongolian fiction is notable also for the popularity 
of the many translations of stories from Tibetan, such as the Pancatantra 
tales, often much changed in their Mongolian form. However, by far the 
most important foreign ingredient in the Mongolian literature of the time 
is Chinese fiction, both stories and the so-called ‘novels’. P’u Sung-ling’s 
Strange stories from a Chinese studio (Liao-chai chih-i) was translated into 
Mongolian, and it appears that as early as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Mongols were reading almost all the important Chinese 
novels in Mongolian translation. Dream of the red chamber {Hung-lou meng). 
Golden Lotus (Chin P'ing Met), Kecord of a journey to the West (Hsiyu-chi) and 
Pjomanceof theThreeKingdoms(San-kuo-chihyen-i) enjoyed special popularity. 
Chinese literary influence is particularly noticeable, for example, in the 
writing of Injanashi, the son of Wangchinbala, mentioned above. Before 
setting out to fight for the Ch’ing dynasty in the Opium War, Wang¬ 
chinbala had begun a history of the Mongols in the great period of their 
power, choosing as his literary form the style of the Chinese novel, but 
he had died in 1847, leaving the work incomplete. Injanashi, after writing 
two Mongolian novels, adapting both his characters and his setting from 
the Dream of the red chamber, took up his father’s historical novel and, 
retiring to his estate like a Han Chinese scholar, completed it, remaining 
faithful to the Chinese novel’s narrative form. This work, which bears 
the title Blue chronicle (Koke sudur), remained unprinted until the twentieth 
century.® 

As conditions of life deteriorated, antagonism grew between the Mon¬ 
golian laity and the lamaist ecclesiastical establishment. Such feelings, 
particularly strong in Inner Mongolia, are to be seen in the writings of 

® G. I. Mikhailov, 'Literatumoe nasledstvo mongolov, 74; Walthcr Heissig, Ein Volk mcbt jeine 
Gtscbicbtt: die Mongolen md die vertorenen Dokumente ibrer grossen Zeit, 247; Walther Heissig, 
Gescbicbte der mongoliscben Uteratur, 1.63, 215-17. 

« Heissig, Gescbicbte, 1.278-90, 307-23. 
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Injanashl's brother Guleransa, a jasak as well as a man of letters, who 
satirized lamas to appeal to the anti-clerical tastes of his lay readership. 
Later in the century a profounder sense of dissatisfaction with the Mon¬ 
golian social order found expression in the Ordos poet Keshigbatu 
(1849-1916), who began his career as a banner judicial officer but associa¬ 
ted himself for a time with the dughuyilang movement. 

Architecture, essentially irrelevant to the old nomadic environment, 
had been stimulated by the widespread building of temples and monas¬ 
teries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At first the Mongols, 
drawing their models from the settled societies towards which they 
found themselves increasingly oriented, built their monasteries either in 
Tibetan or in Chinese style. In the eighteenth century, examples of mixed 
style began to appear, making various combinations of Tibetan and 
Chinese elements with ingredients of native Mongolian architecture 
based on the round form of the Mongols’ felt tents. Among these examples 
of mixed architecture, the rarest were temples of the Tibeto-Mongolian 
type, which were erected over huge statues of the Buddha Maitreya. The 
first such temple was constructed in Urga at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. A literature in Tibetan and Mongolian survives, in both 
printed books and manuscripts, giving short histories of Mongolia’s 
monasteries and outlining the principles of Mongolian architectural 
engineering.The decorative arts achieved a certain degree of develop¬ 
ment in the nineteenth century but for the most part religious paintings, 
carvings and the like remained essentially imitative in their conception 
and execution. 

Politically, socio-economically and culturally - with the exception of 
some native literary works - Mongolia in the first part of the nineteenth 
century was under foreign sway. 


SINKIANG : THE MAKHDUMZADAS AND KOKAND 

In 1820, the statecraft scholar Kung Tzu-chen published two essays, one 
arguing for the conversion of Sinkiang into a province and the other 
pressing for the termination of the trade at Canton." The interrelation¬ 
ship of these two areas, Sinkiang and Kwangtung, where Ch’ing subjects 
traded constantly with foreigners, became more apparent two decades 
later, when the government applied the lessons of Altishahr to its 
difficulties with Britain on the China coast. 

N. M. Shchepetil’nikov, Arkbitektura Mongolii, 86; O. Maidar, ArkbittkturaigradostroiUl'stvo 
Mongolii: Ocberki po istorii, 8. 

'■ ‘Hsi-yu chih hsing-sheng i’, in Wang P’ei-cheng, ed. Kung T^u-cben eb’uan-tbi, i.ioj-ii, and 
‘ Pa tung-nan fan-po i’ (text lost - see Wang P’ei-cheng, 2.645). 
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Jahangir’s Jihad (1820-8) and Kokand’s invasion (i8jo) 

In 1817 the khan of Kokand reiterated his demand for special trade 
privileges in Kashgar and threatened to release the khojas. The Ch’ing, 
in reply, stopped his stipend of money and tea and revoked his lucrative 
privilege of sending embassies to Peking. Kokand then sent two ambas¬ 
sadors to suggest a compromise: to have two Kokand agents resident in 
Kashgar, named simply ‘aksakal’ (aqsaqal, lit. ‘greybeard’ - elder), which 
had no juridical implications. Again the Ch’ing refused, sent the ambassa¬ 
dors away, and taxed their goods in full; so the khan, taking advantage of 
the presence of Samsaq’s sons Jahangir and Baha’ ad-Din in Kokand, 
released Jahangir, who declared a jihad (holy war), assembled an army of 
several hundred men, mainly Kirghiz, and returned to the Altishdir of his 
forefathers. 

Ch’ing forces quickly routed the invaders, and Jahangir fled back to 
Kokand with only twenty or thirty survivors, but his raid showed that the 
Afaqi Makhdumzadas’ cause was still alive. When Kokand contacted the 
Kashgar authorities again in 1821, attempting to regain the exemption 
from customs of 1809, the Ch’ing government restored the khanate’s 
trading and tributary rights, but not the exemption, and it still refused 
the stationing of a Kokand resident on Ch’ing territory. That same year, 
however, the Kokand ruler died, and Jahangir escaped into the territory 
of his Kirghiz allies. The Ch’ing and Kokand governments thus lost their 
opportunity for a mutually advantageous accord. In 1824 the khoja began 
to harry the Ch’ing borders with a band of several hundred Kirghiz. 
Kokand, now disclaiming all responsibility for Jahangir, tried again un¬ 
successfully in 1825 to obtain an exemption for her merchants from pay¬ 
ment of customs duties. The prize was worth having, for according to a 
Russian report, every day 100 to 300 camel loads of merchandise arrived 
from China proper.'^ 

Jahangir’s jihad might have come to nothing had it not been for the 
stupidity of a Ch’ing officer who led 200 cavalrymen against the khoja in 
1825, and failing to catch him, massacred an unprotected camp of Kirghiz 
women and children. When the Kirghiz chief discovered this atrocity, he 
called up 2,000 horsemen, trapped the Ch’ing troops in a ravine, and 
slaughtered them. News that Jahangir’s allies had defeated a Ch’ing army 
spread swiftly through the Tarim basin cities. The khoja himself ‘observ¬ 
ing how unpopular the Chinese had become ’, notified the khan of Kokand, 
the ruler of Ura-Tiibe, the emir of Kunduz and various Kazakh and 

‘O polozhenii del v Kashgare’, compiled by a Mr Sushin (1827), cited in Valikhanov, 
Sobranie, J.426. 
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Kirghiz chiefs of the opportunity to seize Altishahr. Gradually Jahangir 
assembled a force of over 500 Kashgarians, Kokandis, Kirghiz and 
Kazakhs; there were also Ghalchas (mountain Tajiks) whose black cos¬ 
tumes gave rise to rumours in Siberia that Europeans were fighting in the 
khoja’s army.'^ 

In 1826 Jahangir invaded, paying his respects to the Afaqi tombs in 
Yaghdu before marching on Kashgar and losing 400 of his men in an 
initial engagement. On fleeing back to Yaghdu, the invaders were sur¬ 
rounded by the imperial forces, but Jahangir’s army, armed with match¬ 
locks, broke through, and with this triumph the populace rose, swelling 
the khoja’s numbers to about 10,000 people.'^ The Ch’ing councillor, 
Ch’ing-hsiang, meanwhile set up a coordinated defence, but the jihad 
was too strong, and the Ch’ing army had to barricade itself in the Kashgar 
citadel, where Ch’ing-hsiang executed Yunus the hakim beg, and many of 
the city’s inhabitants whose sympathies were believed to lie with the in¬ 
vaders.The position of the market quarters outside the Manchu 
cantonment enabled Jahangir to seize valuable merchandise, which con¬ 
tributed to his success, and the insurgents took out their resentment 
against the Han Chinese merchants. 

Previously Jahangir had sent a messenger to Kokand to ask for rein¬ 
forcements in return for a share of the spoils of conquest (it was said that 
‘not even a hundred East Turkestanis could equal a single soldier from 
Andijan’),'* or alternatively the Kokand government, who thought of 
Jahangir’s forces as 'hoo\\g2Lns' (awbdshiyja), had decided to enter the fray 
on its own initiative. In any case, Muhammad ‘Ali, the khan of Kokand, 
now arrived in person with a cavalry of between 8,000 and 10,000 men, 
and Jahangir met him on horseback - meaning that the khoja refused to 
recognize the Kokand ruler as his khan. According to one source, the 
khan’s forces ‘surprized the Chinese general in his cantonment’ and ‘cut 
up the Chinese army’. Other sources suggest that Jahangir himself already 
had the situation in hand by the time of the khan’s arrival or that the 
khan was apprised of a plot laid by Jahangir to murder him at a feast. The 
khan ‘could not infuse confidence’ into Jahangir’s mind, and the khoja, 
becoming jealous of Muhammad ‘Ali and ‘suspicious of treachery’, 
drew off his troops towards the north. The khan made several unsuc- 

'J W. H. Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary and Khoten’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 4.48 (Dec. 1835) 660; Ch. Ch. Valikhanov, Sobranie sochinenii, 2.319, 647. 

Tseng Wen-wu, Cbung-kuo cbing-ying Hsi-yii tbib, 303. Muhammad Amin Yarkandi says 
12,000 men - R. H. Davies, comp. Report on tbe trade and resources of the countries on the nortb- 
westem boundary of British India, cccxliii. 

'* Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 660. Cf., however, Muhammad Amin’s ‘oral 
information’, in Davies. Report, cccxii, cccxiii 
“ Tseng, Cbung-kuo, 303. 
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cessful assaults on the Kashgar citadel, exploding gunpowder (darii) 
under its walls. But the defenders answered with arrows, muskets (tufang), 
stone missiles, pur- i jangudhar (cannon ?) and naphtha. There was so much 
killing that ‘from the vein of the earth a stream of blood boiled forth’.■’ 
After twelve days and the loss of a thousand of his men, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Khan withdrew in disgust. Jahangir persuaded some of the Kokand 
cavalry to stay and join his army. 

After ten weeks the Ch’ing garrison’s water and provisions ran out; its 
commanders committed suicide, and their soldiers fled under cover of 
night,'® only to be overtaken and slaughtered - except for 400 who were 
Tungans or other Gh’ing soldiers who had adopted Islam. Jahangir 
entered the Kashgar citadel. The populations of Yangi Hisar, Yarkand 
and Khotan rebelled. The Makhdumzada forces razed to the ground the 
Manchu cantonments of these cities and showed off their victory by 
sending envoys to parade their captives in Bukhara, Kunduz, Balkh, 
Khiva and among the Kazakhs. 

Jahangir received no further help from Kokand, and the East Turke- 
stanis remained deeply divided over the khoja’s cause. The Ishaqiyya clung 
to the Qi’ing status quo out of opposition to their Afaqi rivals. In some 
places the Afaqiyya tried to bring about an Ishaqi change of heart,'* but 
elsewhere, particularly in Khotan, they used their ascendancy to settle old 
scores. Consequently Ishaq b. Muhammad Hudawi, the pro-Ch’ing hakim 
beg of Aksu and great-great-grandson of Hudawi of Kucha (who had 
helped the Ch’ing conquer Altishahr in the eighteenth century) sent emis¬ 
saries to Khotan to sow discord. Ishaq b. Muhammad Hudawi himself 
was an adherent of the Qadiriyya with no known connection to the Ishaqi 
branch of the Naqshbandiyya,^* but the Ishaqi begs responded to his 

•’ Tseng, Cbmg-kuo, 303; Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 660 (says that the khan had 
‘about 8,000 horse’); W. H. Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek State of Kokan, properly 
called Khokend, (the ancient Ferghana) in central Asia ’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
3.32 (Aug. 1834), 375; and W. H. Wathen, ‘Note of a pilgrimage undertaken by an 
Usbek and his two sons from Khokend or Kokan, in Tartary, through Russia, &c. to 
Mecca. Obtained in conversation with the pitties’,Joumalof the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3.32 
(Aug. 1834) 381. Mulla Niyaz Muhammad b. Mulla ‘Ashur Muhammad Khoqandi, Tarikh-i 
Shahrukbt, ed. N. N. Pantusov, it). The author confuses Jahangir with his son Buzurg Khan, 
and the dates are incorrect, but the events described are clearly recognizable. Cf. Muhammad 
Amin in Davies, Report, cccxliii. 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 660, says that Jahangir took the citadel by storm. 

'» Valikhanov, Toirawe, 2.363-5. 

“ Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 661, says that the Ishaqi5rya, whom he calls the 
Kara TaA ‘tribe’, are 'Kadaris' and that IshAk Khojeh (by which name he unmistakably refers 
to Ishaq b. Muhammad Hudawi) was their ‘chief’. This is impossible because Isb^q b. 
Muhammad Hudawi was not a lineal descendant in the male line of Khoja Ishaq Wall b. 
Makhdum-i A*^m. Multiple aflfiliation is of course possible, but it seems likely that Wathen 
has confused Ishaq b. Muhammad Hudawi and the QSdiriyya with the IshSqiyya because 
of the name ‘Isbaq’. 
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encouragement by taking control of Khotan and declaring themselves for 
the Qi’ing empire. Since heavy snows prevented the Manchus from send¬ 
ing soldiers for their relief, the Afaqi forces re-established Jahangir’s 
authority, and only one of the Ishaqi Khotan begs, a man named Amin, 
escaped to Aksu, bringing 2,000 of his people. Jahangir meanwhile made 
inventories of the Kashgarian households and confiscated huge amounts of 
public and private property, much of which he gave as pay to the Kokandis 
in his army. He plundered the homes of the begs, levied ‘heavy black mail 
from the rich merchants ’, and ‘ tyrannised over the people ’. He permitted so 
much killing that even supporters of the Aftqiyya became disillusioned. 

Early in 1827 the Ch’ing reconquest forces, 22,000 strong, set out 
against Jahangir from Aksu. The barren and inhospitable terrain forced 
them to carry almost all their food, both for men and for animals, so that 
even the huge provisions of the army barely sufficed. Jahangir fled into the 
mountains, and his soldiers carried away with them ‘property of immense 
value ’, which they had plundered from the Altishahr inhabitants at the 
approach of the Ch’ing army.^' With them emigrated most of the rich and 
important Afaqi sympathizers to settle in the territory of Kokand. After 8,000 
Ch’ing troops had searched the Pamirs for the khoja in vain, the govern¬ 
ment called off the search, took reprisals against those who had collaborated 
with the invaders, and, setting up an 8,000-man garrison at Kashgar, 
withdrew 9,000 troops to China proper. A Muslim militia was also formed. 

The Ch’ing now sent out notes to all the neighbouring rulers, de¬ 
manding Jahangir’s extradition; and Muhammad ‘Ali had the nerve to 
send two successive embassies to Kashgar, denying that he had aided 
Jahangir and offering to dispatch a 10,000-man army to catch him if 
Peking would pay the costs. The government was furious and for a time 
thought of cutting off all of Altishahr’s foreign trade. 

At the time of the imperial army’s advance, the Ch’ing emperor had re¬ 
quested his top-ranking officers to consider the advisability of abolishing 
the bureaucracy of begs in western Altishahr and replacing it with a 
system of local chiefs {t’u-ssu), as in Tsinghai and eastern Kham. Ch’ang- 
ling, the military governor of Hi, submitted a proposal to install as ruler 
of Kashgaria one of the Makhdumzadas whom the Ch’ing maintained in 
Peking to win the sympathies of the people and protect Altishahr against 
both Jahangir and Kokand. Ulungge, another commander, proposed that 
Kashgar, Yangi Hisar, Yarkand and Khotan be abandoned altogether and 
an impregnable line of defence be set up farther east. Since these recom¬ 
mendations were defeatist and therefore unacceptable, the emperor 
appointed the governor-general of Chihli, Nayanceng, to take charge of 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 66t; Mu^mmad Amin, in Davies, Report, cccxlii. 
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Altishahr and offered ennoblement and a reward of gold to anyone who 
could deliver Jahangir captive. Control of Altishahr was important. In 
that troubled year the Ch’ing authorities discovered an Englishman, 
Alexander Gardner, disguised in native dress, passing through Yarkand 
from Badakhshan into Ladakh.*^ 

In 1828 Ishaq b. Muhammad Hudawi sent an agent into the mountains 
with false stories of a Ch’ing withdrawal and bribed Jahangir’s Kirghiz 
father-in-law Taylaq, so that the khoja came back into Sinkiang with 
500 men. Realizing that he had been duped, the khoja fled, but this time 
the Kirghiz, who feared Ch’ing reprisals, betrayed him, and Yang Fang, 
a Chinese officer who later played an important role in the Opium War, 
took him prisoner. Some of Jahangir’s followers escaped, including a 
large number of Dolans, who fled to Kokand. Others fled to Ladakh, 
but the Lhasa amban sent a mission to Leh to demand their extradition, 
and the Ladakhi king complied.^^ The Afaqiyya held Ishaq b. Muhammad 
Hudawi directly responsible for Jahangir’s capture. The Ch’ing, in reward, 
appointed Ishaq to the post of hakim beg at Kashgar. The populace 
made the story of Taylaq’s betrayal of Jahangir into a popular Turki song. 

Peking did its best to present the khoja’s capture as a glorious achieve¬ 
ment and to gloss over the fact that Jahangir, with very few forces, had 
been harassing the imperial army for over seven years. The campaign 
against him had required the movement of 36,000 troops and had cost the 
government more than 10 million taels of silver. Indeed many believed 
that ‘the real cause of the defeat’ of Jahangir had not been Ch’ing military 
might at all but the Afaqi-Ish^i division between the East Turkestanis.** 
The Ch’ing commanders presented their captive to the throne in Peking, 
and the government executed him by slicing. Ch’ang-ling sent orders to 
the Kirghiz and to Kokand to extradite all members of Jahangir’s family, 
but the Kirghiz did nothing, and Kokand openly refused on the grounds of 
Islamic law. (Jahangir’s family were descended from the Prophet.) 

After Nayanceng reached Kashgar, he recommended a great number of 
administrative reforms and suggested that the lands and possessions be¬ 
longing to those guilty of rebellion (both natives and Andijanis) should 
be confiscated. From the annual receipts of these lands, amounting to 
56,000 piculs of grain, he advised that 38,000 piculs should be paid out as 
wages to the garrison forces and that the remaining 18,000 piculs should 
go to raise the pay of the officials. 

G. J. Alder, British India's northern frontier sgff-f}: a study in imperial policy, 31; Wathen, 

‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 663. 

Luciano Petech, Aristocracy and government in Tibet lyiS-ifjf, 145, 162-3. 

Wei Yiian, Sheng-wu chi, 4.57a; Tseng, Chmg-kuo, 307. 

*5 Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 661. 
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Whatever merit these recommendations may have had in domestic 
terms, they were never brought to fruition because of the disastrous 
consequences of Nayanceng’s proposals for external affairs. In brief, 
Nayanceng proposed a complete embargo on all trade from Kokand imtil 
the khanate handed over the Afaqi Makhdumaadas. All Kokandis who 
had resided in Altishahr less than ten years should be deported and their 
stores of rhubarb, tea and other property confiscated. All Kokandis who 
had resided in Altishahr for more than a decade should be naturalized, 
and a rapprochement should be made with the Kirghiz so as to alienate 
them from the Makhdumzadas and Kokand. The women and children of 
the ‘rebels’ should be enslaved and exiled to Urumchi, Ili and other 
places. 

By these measures the Ch’ing intended not only to end the troubles 
emanating from across the mountains but also to put the Kokand ruler 
in his place. Peking had seen the Kokand throne’s adoption of the title 
khan in the eighteenth century as an encroachment on Qi’ing preroga¬ 
tives - all the more because ‘khan’ both in Turki and in Manchu was the 
title of the Qi’ing emperor himself. Peking had therefore refused to 
recognize the Kokand ruler as ‘khan’ and continued to refer to him by his 
earlier title of‘beg’. Kokand’s strategic position, however, had con¬ 
strained the Ch’ing emperors to speak of the Kokand nder at tributary 
audiences as ‘my son’ (quasi-equality in Inner Asian terms) rather than 
‘my subject’, and in Kokand’s correspondence the ruler continued to 
refer to himself as khan. Moreover, at audiences in Kashgar, Muhammad 
‘All’s ambassadors had failed to go through the prescribed etiquette, and, 
perhaps worse, in official communications his name was written in letters 
of gold.*® 

The Ch’ing government agreed at once to the enactment of Nayan¬ 
ceng’s recommendations. Nayanceng returned to Peking. His successors, 
Jalungga, the councillor at Kashgar, and Pi-ch’ang, the imperial agent at 
Yarkand, set to work in 1828 confiscating the rhubarb and tea of the 
Andijani merchants and expelling them from Altishahr. In Zungharia the 
authorities also expelled the Andijani traders who had settled in Ili. The 
Ch’ing rebuilt the Manchu cantonments, separating them farther from the 
native cities, but as before, left the Yangi Hisar, Yarkand and Khotan 
markets outside. Only at Kashgar did the Ch’ing place the market within 
the Manchu cantonment itself. 

Non-Kokandis were permitted to come for business as usual, and the 

** V. S. Kuznetsov, Ekonomicbeikaia politika Tsinjkogo pravitel'stva t> Sin’tj^iant v pervoi polovine 

XlXveka, 126-7; J. Fletcher, ‘China and central Asia, 1568-1884’, in John K. Fairbank, ed. 

Tbt Chinese world order, 221-2, 566, nn. in, 112. 
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government allowed Bukharans to come to Kashgar by way of Badakh- 
shan and Karategin, but the authorities taxed the foreigners heavily in the 
interests of a new system of government stores. The stores, a revenue¬ 
raising device to support the Sinkiang garrison, were modelled on the 
government’s trade monopoly with the Kazakhs in Zungharia and re¬ 
served the right to trade first with all foreigners, including the Kirghiz. 
But the Ch’ing retained the good will of the latter by giving the Kirghiz 
a share of the Andijanis’ confiscated rhubarb and tea. A government tea 
office (created in 1826) was put into successful operation at Ku-ch’eng 
in 1828 to tax the assorted leaf teas that the private Shansi merchants im¬ 
ported into Zungharia. In Altishahr, however, it was clear by the end of 
1829 that the government stores were producing more resentment and 
difficulty than revenue; so the authorities abolished them. 

Other efforts to raise revenues for the garrison took the form of ex¬ 
tending and improving Altishahr’s farmlands. Jahangir’s jihad had halted 
earlier efforts to reclaim unirrigated (‘dead’) fields for the expanding East 
Turkestani population, and serious food shortages in Altishahr in 1828 
prompted a number of proposals to the throne. Sung-yiin suggested the 
opening of military farms in Eastern Turkestan. Ch’ang-ling recommended 
that all tenants on the lands confiscated from the rebels be converted into 
state farmers who would raise food for the garrison. Ulungge and O-shan, 
the acting Shensi-Kansu governor-general, urged bringing in colonists 
from China proper. Although Ulungge’s and O-shan’s advice fore¬ 
shadowed the future, it ran counter to the dynasty’s long-standing policy 
of segregating the Han Chinese from the peoples of Inner Asia; so the 
Sinkiang authorities had to be content with irrigation projects and in¬ 
creased registration and taxation. But these measures, with Altishahr’s 
population now reduced by the jihad, were not enough. 

Nayanceng’s suspension of Kokand’s trade struck at the source of the 
khanate’s riches and strength. Having gained control of the east-west 
caravan trade at Kashgar, and having expanded at the expense of Tash¬ 
kent and the city of Turkistan, Kokand had also been seeking to control 
the Kirghiz and Kazakh commerce with Zungharia and the eastern route 
of the India-Russia trade. 

‘Shawls and other Indian articles’, fox furs and lambskins travelled 
either by a circuitous westerly route through Kabul and Balkh to Bukhara 
and thence to Kokand*’ or by two easterly ones - summer and winter - 
through Ladakh to the markets of Yarkand, where they were bought by 
Kokand merchants. It is not clear whether the Ch’ing had ever allowed 
caravan transit privileges through imperial territory, but the government 
Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbck*, 576; Valikhanov, Sobrame, 3.426. 
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was well aware of the khanate’s efforts to monopolize Sinkiang’s foreign 
trade and, to prevent this, had regularly refused permission for Kokand’s 
caravans to pass through Ladakh into India. Kokand merchants had been 
forced, therefore, to be content with buying Indian goods at Sarikol and 
Yarkand and transporting these through Kokand for sale on the markets 
of Russia. Yarkand had thus become a focus of the India-Russia trade. 
Kokand merchants had enjoyed the advantage of being able to transport 
their purchases to Russia through their own territory, but the khanate 
could not prevent non-Kokandis from buying Indian goods at Yarkand 
or Sarikol or stop the flow of these goods to Ih or Tarbagatai and on to 
Russian territory. 

The Ch’ing embargo, which even blocked Kokand merchandise from 
passing through Hi and Tarbagatai, produced a tremendous rise in prices 
in Kokand, followed by two years of economic hardship. Letters of 
supplication from Kokand’s high officials left the Ch’ing government un¬ 
moved. But in the meantime Kokand recognized the embargo as an 
opportunity to invade Altishahr and tighten the khanate’s hold on 
Sinkiang’s trade. Afaqi prestige in Kashgar was still so great and Kokand’s 
trade so important that Kokand was in a position virtually to dictate 
events in Altishahr. With any Makhdumzada invasion, at least some 
of the people were bound to rise. ‘Kokand was hke the wolf, and the 
East Turkestanis were like sheep’. Moreover, feelings ran high among 
the expelled and expropriated Kokand merchants, especially when the 
Kirghiz appeared at Kokand markets with their confiscated rhubarb 
and tea, boasting that these were presents from the Ch’ing ‘great 
emperor’.^* 

In the autumn of 18 30 the khan of Kokand set out with an army consisting 
mainly of Kirghiz, but with some Andijanis, fugitive Dolans and other 
Kashgarian exiles, to invade Altishahr. At Osh, however, before crossing 
the Ch’ing border, it was decided that the khan should remain in Kokand,^’ 
and Jahangir’s elder brother, Muhammad Yusuf, was put in nominal 
command. The real commanders were Haqq Quli MingbashI, the leading 
official of the Kokand khanate, who was commander-in-chief {sar amad-i 
qushun), and Muhammad Sharif Ataliq, who was his second in command 
with the rank of amir~i Ioshkar. After crossing the frontier, the invaders 
split into three forces so as to surround and attack Kashgar, Yangi Hisar 
and Yarkand more or less simultaneously. The reduced Qi’ing garrison 
at Kashgar was caught imprepared. Muhammad Yusuf entered the native 

** Tseng, Cbung-kuo, 308; Ta-Cb'ing U-tb’ao sbib-lu (hereafter CSL), Hsiian-lsung sbib-lu 183.28a 
(2 Mar. 1831). 

« Khdqandi, Tdrikb-i Sbabrukbi, 117. 
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city and appointed his own governor (hakim). The Ishaqi)rya of the Kash¬ 
gar district fled in large numbers to Aksu (although about i,ooo of them 
took refuge in Kashgar’s Manchu cantonment), and even many of the 
Afaqiyya were unwilling to respond to the invaders’ call to arms. But the 
non-restoration character of the invasion soon became apparent, inasmuch 
as Muhammad Yusuf himself exercised little leadership, and over i,ooo 
Kokand merchants appeared on their knees outside the Manchu city walls 
to inform the Ch’ing authorities that the invasion had been occasioned by 
the Ch’ing government’s unfair treatment of innocent traders and to 
request the resumption of trade and the restoration of their confiscated 
property. 

At Yarkand, Pi-ch’ang had with him in the city only some 500 or 600 
Ch’ing troops and about 4,500 native militia, but he had more time to 
prepare a defence. Quickly he moved merchants and tradespeople into 
the Manchu cantonment and burnt the market stands and buildings to the 
ground, leaving nothing for the invaders. After deliberations with the 
Yarkand district begs, Pi-ch’ang sent his forces out to block the main 
strategic points of access to Yarkand. He stationed 1,000 native militiamen 
to guard the Muslim city and the Manchu cantonment, and, gathering 
troops from the various forts in his district, he deployed 400 Ch’ing 
soldiers outside Yarkand’s eastern gate. The invading force that ap¬ 
proached Yarkand numbered somewhere between 7,000 and 10,000 men, 
both foot and horse, The Ch’ing defenders bombarded them with 
cannon fire, killing over 300, and eventually the invaders withdrew. On 
making a second attempt, they were again repulsed, and by this time they 
had heard that Ch’ing relief forces were on their way from Aksu. The 
Kirghiz and Andijanis withdrew, leaving only the Dolans, who tried to 
raise a native Yarkand army in Muhammad Yusuf’s name. Yarkand was 
mainly Ishaqi country, however, and most of the inhabitants fled rather 
than join the Afaqi cause. So the Dolans plundered the towns and vil¬ 
lages and after raising an army of 1,000 men, attacked Yarkand a third 
and a fourth time, but Pi-ch’ang’s forces drove them off. 

Meanwhile at Kashgar Jalungga had been unable to force the khoja to 
lift his siege. As at Yarkand, so also at Kashgar and Yangi Hisar: the 
invaders never succeeded in overpowering the Manchu cantonments, but 
they remained masters of the country and all the villages and towns. 

Suddenly word came that troubles had arisen between Kokand and 
Bukhara and that Kokand needed her forces at home. The Andijanis 
therefore abandoned Muhammad Yusuf and returned to Kokand, taking 

3® CSL Hsuan-lsmg sbib-lu, I79.i7b-i9a (20 Dec. 1850); Saguchi Torii, ]ubaebi-jukyustiki 
Hiiflsbi Torukisutan sbakaisbi kenkyii, 477; cf. Tseng, Cbmg-kuo, 309. 
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with them many captives and much loot. The Kokandis made slaves of all 
the ‘Chinese’ whom they took prisoner, and the khan sent a number of 
these as a present to the Russian tsar in St Petersburg. Even in the dis¬ 
trict of Kashgar, where the Afaqiyya had their greatest strength, the 
rapaciousness of Kokand’s army of Kirghiz and Andijanis had created 
such fear and bitterness that many of those traditionally associated with 
the Af^iyya had cooperated with the Ch’ing authorities. The Afaqi 
cause had lost much of its popularity in Altishahr, and there was little 
that Muhammad Yusuf and his followers could do but follow the retreat¬ 
ing Andijanis across the mountains to Kokand. Before the Ch’ing relief 
forces arrived from Aksu, about 20,000 East Turkestanis emigrated to 
Andijan and Tashkent.^' Muhammad Yusuf continued to live in Kokand 
until his death in 1835.^^ 

Kokand had made her point. Altishahr was remote, difficult to defend, 
and dependent on foreign trade. Kokand, independent, adjacent and pro¬ 
tected by a huge mountain range, had achieved a special position in 
Altishahr and could make endless trouble unless the Ch’ing came to terms. 
In the invasion of 1830 the empire had lost its bargaining position, while 
the Afaqi Makhdumzadas had lost the enthusiasm of the Altishahr popu¬ 
lace. Only Kokand had gained. 

In 18 31 the Manchus made a show of organizing a punitive expedition. 
It has been claimed that this frightened Kokand into building fortifica¬ 
tions along her frontier and that she sent an envoy to Russia to beg for 
military assistance. The Russiains, according to this story, refused even to 
allow the Kokand envoy to cross the Russian border.” In fact, Kokand 
did build some forts, but her ptirpose in doing so was the expansionist 
one of taxing and controlling the Kazakhs and Kirghiz. Any discussions 
that Kokand may have had with the Russian empire would seem not 
to have been prompted by fear of China. Kokand had revealed the Ch’ing 
weakness in Altishahr; so Sung-yiin, president of the Board of War, who 
had considerable personal knowledge of Sinkiang, proposed that the 
embargo on Kokand’s trade be lifted and that the East Turkestan natives 
be allowed to return to their former pattern of intermarriage with Andi¬ 
janis. Altishahr, he suggested, could be peaceful only if the natives were 
content with their lot. 

When Ch’ang-ling, who had been appointed imperial high commissioner 
{ch'in-ch'ai ta-chi’en) for Altishahr, arrived in Kashgar in 1831, Zuhur 

” Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbck’, 574, 376; CSL, Hman-Z/imgMb-lu, 184.38a (3 Apr. 1831). 
CSL Hsuan-lsung sbib-lu, 283.zb (14 June 1836). The time of his death is given as the sixth 
lunar month. Since the Sbib-lu entry is dated in the fifth month, the year cannot be Tao-kuang 
16 (1836). Cf. Saguchi, Jubacbi, 408, who gives 1836. 

” Tseng, Cbung-kuo, 310. 
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ad-Din Taji ,34 the acting hakim beg, led 20,000 Kashgaris ‘great and 
small’ ten miles outside the city and lined them up on both sides of the 
road to welcome him, all expressing gratitude for the emperor’s benevo¬ 
lence and vowing not to follow rebels. Ch’ang-ling then learned from the 
Ch’ing garrison that Kokand had sent three envoys in succession to tell 
of the hardship that ‘five years’ of interrupted trade had caused, com¬ 
plaining of the Ch’ing government’s confiscations and deportations, and 
asking that trade be re-opened. When Ch’ang-ling reported this to the 
throne, Peking fully realized, perhaps for the first time, that Nayanceng’s 
embargo policy had brought on the war. 

Ch’ang-ling detained one of the Kokand envoys and sent the other two 
back to Kokand with Zuhur ad-Din Taji. Zuhur ad-Din, formerly a 
Kashgar tax collector, was a descendant of Amin Khwaja, the first jasak 
of Turfan. During Jalmngir’s jihad he had left Altishahr and travelled to 
Kokand, Petropavlovsk and Kazan, returning to Sinkiang by way of 
Semipalatinsk. At Kulja he had presented himself to the military governor, 
claiming to have been carried off a prisoner, and the Ch’ing had appointed 
him native lieutenant-governor of Kashgar, then hakim beg. Zuhur 
ad-Din’s travels had thoroughly acquainted him with central Asian com¬ 
merce. For negotiations with Kokand, Ch’ang-ling could not have sent 
a better man.^s 

At the outset, Ch’ang-ling had bluffly insisted that Kokand would have 
to hand over the leaders of the 1830 invasion and repatriate all prisoners- 
of-war, but Peking felt unprepared for hard bargaining. Even before the 
khanate had a chance to reply, the emperor authorized re-opening the 
Sinkiang-Kokand trade, remission of customs duties, and ‘to show 
magnanimity’ instructed Ch’ang-ling simply to drop the extradition de¬ 
mand and not to press for the return of 20,000 East Turkestani imigrSs.^^ 
By the end of 1831 trade between the two countries had been resumed. 

Precisely what transpired in Zuhur ad-Din’s talks in Kokand appears not 
to have been published. Kokand and the Altishahr authorities exchanged 
several communications and in 1832 came to an understanding, by which 
the Ch’ing allowed ‘free intercourse’ to subjects of Kokand resorting to 
Altishahr ‘for purposes of commerce’ and also admitted ‘religious 
mendicants’, but, as before, no one, not even embassies, was permitted 

J * For the name, see A. A. Semenov, comp. Sobranie vostocbnykb rukopiiei A.kademii Nauk 
V^bikskoiSSK, 7.25, no. 5014. Saguchi’s ‘Zohr al-Din’ {JUbacbi, 486-92) is impossible. 

35 Valikhanov, Sobrame, 2.32J-6, represents the Ch’ing as suing for peace, i^uhur ad-Din 
appears to have been the ‘envoy ... sent from Pekin ... to negotiate peace’ mentioned in 
Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 375. Outlines of the 1835 Sino-Kokand accord may have 
been hammered out at this time. See also CSL, Hsuan-tsung sbib-lu, 195.12b, i5b-i6a (28 
Sept. 1831); 197.198(3 Nov. 1831). 

3 * CSL, Htium-tsung ibib-lu, 199.18a (27 Nov. 1831). 
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to enter Qiina proper without express permission from Peking. The 
government paid an indemnity in silver for the Kokand merchants’ con¬ 
fiscated property and exempted Kokand’s subjects from payment of customs 
duties. In return, Kokand was willing to repatriate Ch’ing prisoners- 
of-war, but not imigris, and the khanate would prevent the Makhdum- 
zadas from invading Ch’ing territory. Ch’ang-ling reported that the 
Kokand ruler of his own free will had taken an oath on the Koran to be 
‘eternally respectful’. The Ch’ing authorities also took the precaution of 
sending an envoy ‘to solicit the assistance of’ the Bukharan emir ‘in 
maintaining the peace of the western frontier of China, from the inroads 
of’ the Kokand khanate. But the Bukharan emir ‘wisely declined all 
interference 

On Ch’ang-ling’s recommendation, the Ch’ing extended the customs 
exemptions in 1832 to the merchants of all countries trading at Kashgar 
and Yarkand, including even the Kirghiz.^® This was to avoid giving the 
impression that the Kokand merchantry, having intimidated the Manchus, 
were now masters of the place, and to keep the Kokandis from using a 
tariff advantage to monopolize trade. 

Kokand sent a chief merchant who repatriated over eighty Kashgari 
prisoners-of-war and brought more than a hundred Andijani merchants. 
The Sinkiang authorities forbade local officials to interfere in Kokand- 
Kashgar business transactions and enjoined the Kashgar traders to set 
prices fairly ‘for this barbarian chief merchant’. By the end of 1832 the 
Ch’ing had compensated all the expropriated Kokand merchants in silver 
for their confiscated tea, and the Yarkand councillor had settled Kokandi 
land claims at a total cost of over 10,000 taels in silver, even though the 
purchase of land by foreigners had always been illegal. The lands for which 
compensation was paid had belonged to Andijanis whom the Ch’ing had 
expelled on Nayanceng’s recommendation as having resided in Sinkiang 
for less than ten years.^’ 

The Altishahr disorders had shown that the Ch’ing garrisons at the 
western end of the Tarim basin were far from adequate. The government 
therefore shifted the councillor’s office and the Tarim basin command 
headquarters from Kashgar to Yarkand, which was Altishahr’s main city, 
beautiful, abounding in dancing girls and musicians, and comparable to 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 376; CSL Hsiuai-lstmg sbib-lu, 207.26a (13 Apr. 1832); 
Alexander Bumes, Travels into Bokhara; being the account of a journey from India to Cabool, 
Tartary, and Persia; also, narrative of a voyage on the Indus, from the sea to Lahore, with presents from 
the King of Great Britain, 2.378. 

J8 CSL Hsdan-tsung sbib-lu, 209.i8a-b (ii May 1852); cf. Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tar¬ 
tary’, 661, where ‘twelve years’ is evidently an error for ‘two years’. 

” CSL Hsdan-tsung sbib-lu, 2i4.i9a-b (18 July 1832); 2i3.2b-3a (27 July 1832); 26o.i5a-b 
i; Dec. 1834). 
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Bombay in the estimation of a Kokandi who visited both places. Its 
central position would facilitate mutual support between Kashgar, Yangi 
Hisar, Barchuk (or Maralbashi, the strategic importance of which was 
finally recognized) and the Khotan district. Pi-ch’ang’s action of moving 
the Yarkand business community into the Manchu cantonment during 
the 1830 invasion had proved so effective in thwarting the invaders that 
it was considered unnecessary to build fortifications around the Alti- 
shahr markets, as some had proposed. 

The government named Pi-ch’ang as the first councillor at Yarkand. 
To the 6,000 soldiers of the Sinkiang southern mihtary district, the Ch’ing 
added 3,000 cavalry from Hi and 4,000 men from the Shensi-Kansu Green 
Standard forces, bringing the total of the southern military district, in¬ 
cluding 1,000 men each at Aksu and Ush Turfan, to 15,000 men. As late 
as 183 5 none of these appears to have been a Tungan, because the govern¬ 
ment feared that Tungans, being Muslims, might join in an insurrection 
if one should arise.-*® Later the government changed its mind about this 
policy. To cover the pay and rations of the additional forces, Peking 
skimmed off 2 per cent of the Green Standard allocations from each 
province, in order to raise over 300,000 taels of silver annually. 

The government, however, regarded provincial contributions as only 
a stop-gap and had been continuing its efforts to find a way of supporting 
the Altishahr garrison from local revenues. To this end, on Ch’ang-hng's 
recommendation, Peking had broken with the Manchus’ long-standing 
policy of Inner Asian segregation and had approved, late in 1831, the 
immigration of Han civilians from China proper into Altishahr. The 
immigrants were allowed to take over abandoned and confiscated fields, 
open up dead lands, and even become tenants on farms owned by East 
Turkestanis. The first wave of colonists arrived in 1832 and established 
Han Chinese settlements at Qara Qoy in the Kashgar district and in the 
neighbourhood of Barchuk. For a while Peking remained apprehensive 
about the attitude of the Altishahr natives and in 1834 even reversed its 
decision by ordering that the Han Chinese settlements be disbanded. But 
the following year, before the Han settlers were removed, the government 
reversed its decision again and reinstated the colonies. 

From 1834 on, Peking encouraged poor people to migrate from China 
proper to Sinkiang, and in particular to Altishahr. The nucleus of a Han 
population had begun to form. By the mid-i850s Yarkand alone had 200 
Han Chinese merchants as fixed residents and many others who came and 
went. There was a resident community of Tungan merchants and a num- 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 375-7 (reporting a total of 20,000 infantry, of which 

10,000 were stationed at Kashgar); Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 654-5. 
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ber of Han Chinese artisans. The Chinese language now became ‘pre¬ 
valent’ alongside Turki.^* 


China's first 'unequal treaty' settlement 

Kokand’s continued effort to dominate Sinkiang’s foreign trade remained 
a serious problem. The khanate already largely controlled the steppe 
caravan trade that entered northern Sinkiang from Tashkent and the city 
of Turkistan, as well as all commerce that crossed her own territory. 
Still outside Kokand’s control were Zungharian commerce with the 
Russian empire, the caravan traffic from Badakhshan to Sarikol, and the 
caravan traffic from Ladakh to Yarkand. Kokand had ‘no direct inter¬ 
course’ with India through Ch’ing territory ‘owing to the jealousy of the 
Chinese government’. For Kokand’s traders, ‘the passage through Tibet’ 
(Ladakh) to India was ‘ interdicted’.■♦* 

In 1833 Kokand sent an ambassador (elchin) ‘to look after’ trade and 
demanded the right to install her own political and commercial agents at 
Yarkand and other cities, empowered to levy customs duties from all 
foreign merchants coming to Altishahr for trade. This was tantamount to 
demanding a trade monopoly, and Peking was unwilling to grant it. The 
emperor agreed to having Kokand’s commercial agents at Yarkand and 
elsewhere on the questionable ground that this would only restore an 
established practice, but he refused to allow Kokand to tax the merchants 
of other countries. 

In the Ch’ing record, even the ambassador himself acknowledged the 
foolishness of this request.'*^ But Kokand’s military expansion soon 
obliged Peking to take a more conciliatory line. A Kokand force of over 
500 Kirghiz invaded the Sarikol district; a Kokand envoy to the military 
governor of Hi demanded that the Ch’ing drive all Kazakhs beyond the 
guard post line so that Kokand could tax them; and Kokand made it 
clear that she was levying taxes on the Pamir Kirghiz.^* The status of 
these Kirghiz had never been clearly defined, but both they and the 
Kazakhs - some of whom by now simultaneously acknowledged the 
authority of Kokand, Russia and the Ch’ing - were at least regarded as 
tributaries. 

Kokand’s demand for the expulsion of the Kazakhs was thus an open 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on Chinese Tattary’, 654; Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 376. 

** Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 376. 

CSL, Hman-tsungsbib-tu, 233.22a (2 June 1833); 238.4a-b {20 July 1833). 

Valikhanov, Sobrame, 2.323 (attributing the change in Ch’ing policy to the extension of 
Kokand’s control over the Kazakhs and Kirghiz); CJL Hiuan-tnmg tbib-lu, 261.11b (i Jan, 
1833). 
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challenge to the dynasty’s authority over them in Sinkiang. The military 
governor refused to drive them into the arms of Kokand tax collectors 
waiting beyond the guard posts. Indeed the guard posts, in the Ch’ing 
view, were not a boundary at all but only a military line well over a 
hundred miles inside the actual Sinkiang border. Since Kokand could not 
be brought to heel, Peking, following its precedent of non-intervention 
in Nepal (1814-16), renounced all responsibility for Kokand-Kazakh 
relations outside the guard post line and warned that there would be no 
shelter for Kazakhs who took refuge inside the line to escape Kokand’s 
taxation. The Qi’ing dealt similarly with the Kirghiz, whom the emperor 
had exempted in 1832, along with foreign merchants, from the payment of 
import duties. The government made no attempt to protect the Kirghiz 
from annexation by Kokand in the Pamirs, and the Sino-Kokand accord 
of 1835 would soon give Kokand the right to tax Kirghiz traders on 
Ch’ing soil itself, making the Kokand khan ‘responsible for the Kirghiz’ 
and binding him ‘to keep the Kirghiz in subjection’.^* 

By occupying Sarikol, which was outside the guard post line but was 
part of the Yarkand district and a major centre for trade with India and 
Afghanistan, Kokand exerted military pressure in support of her demand 
to tax Altishahr’s foreign commerce. When the Kokand forces entered 
Sarikol, a Kokand ambassador was already present in Yarkand; so talks 
were re-opened immediately. Several months later, in the summer of 
1834, Kokand withdrew from Sarikol. By this time, however, Kokand 
had sent to Peking an ambassador named ‘Alim Bay, later known as 
‘Alim Padishah, to renew the khanate’s demand for a resident at Kashgar 
with both consular powers and the authority to tax all foreign traders in 
Altishahr. Official Ch’ing accounts make no mention either of this demand 
or of the government’s eventual capitulation. All the Ch’ing sources say 
is that ‘Alim Bay’s embassy came in gratitude for the emperor’s remission 
of duties on Kokand’s trade, that it repatriated some prisoners-of-war, 
and at the capital presented tribute and a memorial. Peking sent orders to 
the Sarikol hakim beg to fortify the place, but Kokand’s strength in the 
Pamirs was constantly increasing. The khanate’s forces took possession 
of Karategin that same year. 

According to Ch’ing sources, the first of ‘Alim Bay’s requests was that 
Kokand be enrolled as an annual tributary to Peking on the same basis 
as those Altishahr begs who had the right to present yearly tribute. Other 
requests were related to claims for compensation, repatriation and certain 
favours. Kokand also requested the Ch’ing government to extend its 

CSL Hsuan-tsimg sbib-lu 244.i8b-i9a (50 Nov. 1853), 393-403 (9 Dec. 1833); Wathen, 
‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 375; Wathen, ‘Note of a pilgrimage’, 381. 
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remission of duties on foreign trade in Altishahr to include Badakhshani 
and Kashmiri merchants. The Kokand ambassador dealt mainly with the 
Li-fan Yiian but also saw the former imperial commissioner for Alti¬ 
shahr, Ch’ang-ling, at his home. When Ch’ang-ling refused ‘Alim Bay’s 
gifts but accepted some grapes, the emperor reminded him, ‘The duty of a 
subject is to have no dealings with foreigners’.^* 

In response to ‘Alim Bay’s demands, the emperor agreed to let Kokand 
send an annual tribute caravan on the two-month journey"*’ from Kashgar 
to Peking. The other requests were disposed of one way or another, but 
‘Alim Bay was told that the Yarkand trade of Badakhshan and Kashmir 
was none of Kokand’s business.^* The ambassador returned home in 18 3 5. 
What the Ch’ing sources do not mention is that before ‘Alim Bay’s de¬ 
parture, he had converted the 1832 understanding into a direct agreement 
with the Ch’ing throne and expanded it, forcing the emperor to concede 
the real points for which Kokand had sent the embassy to Peking, namely: 

(1) that Kokand should have the right to station a resident political repre¬ 
sentative (or aksakal) at Kashgar and to station commercial agents (also 
called aksakals) at Ush Turfan, Aksu, Yangi Hisar, Yarkand and Khotan 
under the Kashgar resident’s authority; 

(2) that these aksakals should have consular powers and judicial and police 
jurisdiction over the foreigners who came to Altishahr; 

(3) that the aksakals should have the right to levy customs duties {bdj) 
on all goods imported into Altishahr by foreigners.^’ A Kokand source 
suggests even greater concessions: ‘The taxes {p^akdt) of the merchants of 
the dependencies of Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu and Ush Turfan, 
and the taxes of Chata [the Moghul steppe], and the taxes of the Hi region, 
and the taxes of Mughuliyya [Zungharia?] as far as the locality of Qizil 
Jar... came under the power of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan.’s® The only 
exceptions to this surrender of Ch’ing authority to Kokand in Altishahr 
were the Kashmiris (a category that included the Baltis), Badakhshanis and 

CSL. tijUan-tsmg sbih-lu, 262.21a, 21b (15 Feb. 1855), 24b (16 Feb. 1835); see also 27a (19 
Feb. 1833). 

Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 376. Cf. Ahmad Shah Naqshbandi, ‘Narrative of the 
travels of Khwajah Ahmud Shah Nukshbundee Syud’, Jouma/ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
25.4 (1856) 347, who speaks of‘six months’ regular journey’ between Yarkand and Peking. 
♦8 CSL HsSan-tsimgshih-lH, 2^4. fa-63 Aug. 1834); 257.8a-tob (22 Oct. 1834); 26o.i5a-i6b 
(15 Dec. 1834); 26i.35b-36b(21 Jan. 1835); 262.2ob-23a (13 Feb. 1833). 

Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.323 (specifically crediting ‘Alim Padishah with winning the con¬ 
cessions), 341-2, 401; Muhammad Amin, in Davies, Keport, cccxlv (also naming ‘Alim 
Padishah); cf. Henry Walter Bellew, ‘History of KSshghar’, in T. D. Forsyth, ed. Keport of a 
mission to Yarkund in iSj), 183; cf. also the account of Khoja Bahadur Khan (Mu^mmad 
‘Ali Khan’s qusb begi) in Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 373, and Wathen’s ‘Note of a 
pilgrimage’, 381. 

‘Ta’rflth-i $ighari’, anonymous MS, British Museum, Oriental 8136 (completed 1874), 
erroneously ascribed to ‘Abd Allah Pan^adbashl, fos. 8v-9r. 
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those Bukharans who traded at Yarkand. These were to be under the 
supervision of Badakhshani and Kashmiri aksakals and not be subject to 
the Kokand aksakal’s authority.** 

None of this is mentioned in the Ch’ing Veritable records. In fact, the 
Ch’ing account’s only hint of the main points for which ‘Alim Bay was 
negotiating is a reply to the throne from the Yarkand councillor, saying 
that since 1832 the Kashmiris and Badakhshanis had been enjoying the 
same freedom from duties as the Kokandis, and that ‘Alim Bay’s demands 
were therefore simply ‘greedy deceitfulness’. Apart from this attribution 
of greed, the Veritable records give no clue that Kokand was not only 
levying customs duties in Qi’ing territory but demanding the inclusion 
of Kashmir and Badakhshan merchants among the foreigners whom the 
khanate’s aksakals could tax.*^ 

This was China’s first ‘unequal treaty’, and it paved the way in Peking 
for the later unequal treaties with the West. The emperor had conceded 
full extraterritoriality, as he was soon to do for the trading enclaves on the 
coast and as the Dalai Lama’s government would do in 1856 for the 
Nepalese in Tibet. It was only appropriate that formally acknowledged 
extraterritoriality should first have come into being on China’s Muslim 
frontier, for merchant autonomy was a time-honoured custom among 
Muslim traders. Under the Sung, Arab merchants at Zayton (Ch’iian- 
chou) in Fukien had been left under their headman’s jurisdiction. The 
European trading powers’ demands for extraterritoriality in Asia had 
been inspired partly by the capitulations that they had secured from the 
Ottoman Porte at Constantinople. In sixteenth-century Calicut, Turkish 
traders and even local merchants had had their own headmen, as had the 
traders from Cairo and the Red Sea. Over them had stood a headman of 
all foreign merchants in Calicut governing and punishing them essentially 
without interference from the government’s laws. Similar conditions 
had prevailed in Malacca and in most south and south-east Asian ports 
well before the dominance of the Dutch, English and French shipping of 
tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.** Even in Altishahr, the 
emperor’s concession to ‘Alim Bay was probably little more than an 
official confirmation of the customary state of affairs. It simplified Peking’s 
administrative and political problems with respect to foreign trade. 

From an imperial Chinese viewpoint - given the Son of Heaven’s 
claims to universal political primacy - extraterritoriality did not corn¬ 
s' Cf. Kuznetsov, Ekonomiebtskaia, 6, 9, 136-9, 174, n. 25, whose criticism of earlier Russian 
writers fails to take account of the events of 1834-5. 
ss CSL Hsiian-tsungsbib-lu, 265.7a (5 May 1835); Saguchi,/wAarA/, 493-6. 
ss M. N. Pearson, Merebants and rulers in Gujarat: tbe response to tbe Portuguese in tbe sixteenlb 
century, 17-18. 
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promise Ch’ing sovereignty in the slightest. Nor did Kokand’s jurisdic¬ 
tion over other foreigners or the khanate’s right to tax non-Kokandis on 
Ch’ing territory, although these latter two concessions (interesting 
indices of how much the Ch’ing system could tolerate) had been politi¬ 
cally undesirable. The concessions to Kokand were not much greater 
than those that the Russians had been enjoying at Kiakhta for over a 
century, and Kokand had not insisted on the principle of national equality. 

The Sino-Kokand accord of 1855 completed a new pattern for foreign 
commerce in Altishahr. Kokand aksakals, who ‘held a farm’ for the 
revenues of their posts from the Kokand ruler, took full jurisdiction 
over the khanate’s subjects and replaced the old customs tariff with new 
rates that discriminated in favour of Muslims but represented a general 
lowering of import duties. Instead of 3 J per cent ad valorem on livestock, 
5 per cent on silk fabrics and furs, and 3J per cent on other goods, the 
aksakals levied 2 J per cent ad valorem - the prescribed rate of the Islamic 
e^akdt-irom Muslims and 5 per cent from non-Muslims (‘Christians’). 
Exports from Altishahr to Kokand were tax-free. The Kirghiz, like 
foreigners, paid the Kokand aksakals their 2^ per cent on imports into 
Altishahr. 

At Yarkand, the Ch’ing installed two other aksakals, one to represent 
the ruler of Badakhshan and the other to represent Kashmir. The Badakh- 
shan aksakal evidently held his post on tax-farming terms from the 
Badakhshan government, like his colleagues from Kokand. Merchants of 
Fayzabad (the Badakhshan capital) brought an annual caravan to Yarkand, 
where they traded slaves and precious stones for silver ingots {jambu) and 
tea. Some Bukharans and others also passed themselves off in Yarkand 
as Badakhshanis, thus coming under his authority and his taxation. 

The Kashmir aksakal, who had jurisdiction and taxation rights over 
merchants coming through Ladakh, was entirely a creation of the Ch’ing 
authorities and represented the Kashmir government (subject to the Sikhs 
in the Punjab) only in name. In practice, he did not levy duties for the 
Kashmir or Ladakh governments. For the position of Kashmir aksakal, 
the Ch’ing authorities’ choice fell upon a certain Qasim ‘Ali Khoja, 
agent of an Amritsar trading house with long-established business con¬ 
nections in Yarkand. Trade with ‘Kashmir’ (going first to Leh, then on to 
India, the Punjab, Baltistan or Kashmir) went by horse caravan and con¬ 
sisted mainly of silver, a little gold, fine leaf teas, silks, steel and drugs from 
China proper, and shawl wool, lambswool felts, silks, camelhair camlet, 
sheepskins, horses, turquoises, sugar-candy, boots, leather brocades, 
velvets, broadcloths, charas and tobacco from Sinkiang or, via Sinkiang, 

Valikhanov, Sobrame^ 2-401, 680. 
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from Russia and western central Asia. These were exchanged mainly for 
shawls, embroideries (kimkhdb and chikin), white piece goods, opium and 
leather. All foreign traders apart from those under the jurisdiction of the 
Badakhshan and Kashmir aksakals came under the authority of the ak- 
sakals of Kokand. 

Ch’ing officials played down the concessions made to Kokand by con¬ 
tinuing to refer to her aksakals as ‘Andijani superintendents of trade 
{huda-i da) ’ and to all foreign traders in Altishahr - apart from Badakhsha- 
nis and Kashmiris - as Andijanis, giving the impression that nothing had 
changed. But the resident Andijani merchants soon came to number in 
the thousands, and Kashgar thus carried on an increasing commerce 
with Kokand by horse, mule and camel, importing piece goods, opium 
and other things, and exporting pure silver, chinaware and tea in boxes 
and bricks. Ch’ing subjects in foreign trade, most of whom were pre¬ 
sumably East Turkestanis, continued to be liable for import duties at the 
former rates, namely 5 pet cent ad valorem on livestock, 10 per cent on silks 
and fiirs, and 5 per cent on other goods. The accord, therefore, further 
increased the native importers’ disadvantage, and the Altishahr customs 
revenues dwindled to virtually nothing.*® 

Because the Ch’ing had ceased collecting customs duties from foreign 
merchants in 1832, the government felt absolved of any further responsi¬ 
bility to provide for the safety of the trade routes within Ch’ing territory. 
The Yarkand authorities pulled back their jurisdiction to the limits of the 
guard post line - far inside the imperial border - leaving the security of 
the trade routes to the Kokand, Badakhshan and Kashmir rulers. Kanjuti, 
Shighnani and Wakhani robbers, ‘erroneously called Kirghiz’, then 
crossed into Ch’ing territory and began to infest the country between the 
Karakoram range and the Yarkand River, plundering caravans and 
‘kidnapping men, women and children for sale, and carrying off herds of 
cattle by force’. Even merchants became their victims. The robbers took 
them to Badakhshan and western central Asia and sold them as slaves. 
The Kokand and Badakhshan governments responded to the termination 
of Ch’ing police power by supplying protection to their own caravans 
along the roads, but neither the Sikhs nor Ladakh provided any security 
along the Ch’ing segment of the Leh-Yarkand route. ** 


SI Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.341; also Tseng, Cbung-kuo, 312, who takes the merchants as being 
from the city of Andijan; Wathen, ’Memoir on Chinese Tartary’, 658; Valikhanov, Sobranie, 
2.357. Cf., however, the conflicting testimony of Ahmad Shah, ‘Route from Kashmir, viS 
Ladakh, to Yarkand by Ahmed Shah Nakshahbandi’./oftma/ of tbe Koyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 12 (1850) 382. 

Davies, Report, Appendix C, 29; Appendix XXIV, cxciii-cxcvi. Muhammad Amin, cccxlvi, 
n. Ahmad Shah, ’Route’, 381. A^mad Shah, ’Narrative’, 347. 
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Although banditry east of the Karakoram was too far south to affect 
the Kokand-Kashgar trade, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan took advantage of it 
to extend Kokand’s power into the Pamirs in violation of Qi’ing terri¬ 
tory in Sarikol. Shortly after the defeat of Jahangir’s jihad, the Sarikol 
hakim beg had applied to the Sinkiang garrison for aid against repeated 
slaving and plundering expeditions mounted by the Badakhshan, Shigh- 
nan, Wakhan and Kanjut governments. The ‘Chinese Government of 
Turkish China’ (a British Indian term for the Sinkiang authorities) had 
taken no action, and, after the termination of Ch’ing police power along 
the trade routes, the raids of the Kanjuti, Shighnani and Wakhani robbers 
had made life unbearable for the Kirghiz of Sarikol’s Pamir steppes. 
Sarikol had asked Kokand’s protection, and Muhammad ‘Ali had invaded 
Sarikol, inducing the Tagharma and Watakhaif valley Tajiks and most of 
the Pamir steppe Kirghiz to migrate into Kokand territory. The re¬ 
maining Kirghiz moved into the Yarkand and Kashgar valleys. Large 
parts of Sarikol thus became virtually depopulated. 

After the withdrawal of the Kokandis from Sarikol in 18 34 and the con¬ 
clusion of the Sino-Kokand accord, the Sinkiang authorities reasserted 
their jurisdiction there, but in 1835 and 1836 Kokand armies reinvaded 
Sarikol, bringing cannon and 2,000 men. The khan renewed his demands 
for the right to tax all foreign merchants in Altishahr and tried to estab¬ 
lish his right to levy customs duties in Sarikol on the Badakhshan- 
Yarkand route. Sarikol resisted with force, and Peking ordered the Alti¬ 
shahr authorities to warn Kokand that the emperor might in anger cut 
off trade again. But Kokand, expanding her hegemony in the Pamirs, 
occupied over half the ‘fourteen towns’ in the Sarikol district and sent 
armed detachments into Darwaz, Shighnan, Kanjut and Wakhan. Kokand 
forces continued to raid here and there but were eventually countered 
under the decisive leadership of I-shan, the emperor’s nephew, who was 
then assisting in Altishahr. 

Thereafter, the Sinkiang authorities tried to minimize Ch’ing responsi¬ 
bility in Sarikol. The Sarikol chief became virtually ‘an independent 
sovereign’ and eventually, without an army of his own, obtained relief 
from the robbers’ raids by contracting matrimonial alliances witli the 
rulers of Kanjut and Shighnan. Because Badakhshan’s Yarkand trade 
passed through Sarikol, the Badakhshan ruler also lent some aid along the 
Sarikol roads, being in a good position to do so inasmuch as Shighnan 
and Wakhan were his dependencies. The Sarikol chief ‘appropriated to 
himself the Yarkand valleys of Pil, Langar, Dhamsar, and Babajan’.s^ 

CSL Hswm-timg sbib-lu, 267.i9l>-2oa (16 July 1835); 283.2b (14 June 1836); 29i.25b-27a 
(23 Dec. 1836); 292.3b-3a (9 Jan. 1837). V. P. Nalivkine, Hiitoire du khanat de Kbokand, 
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Kokand meanwhile promised to prevent future violations of the Ch’ing 
border. Possibly internal problems or the threat of Bukharan encroach¬ 
ment forced her to shelve her claim to tax foreigners in Sarikol. But it is 
also likely that Kokand feared to push the Ch’ing too far and thus lose the 
gains won in 1831-3. Indeed the khanate’s docility was soon put to the 
test, for opium was entering Sinkiang in increasing amounts and reaching 
China proper by way of Hand and Chia-yii-kuan. In 1839 Peking recom¬ 
mended that the prohibition of the drug be extended to Sinkiang too. In 
Urumchi the authorities arrested both dealers and consumers. In Altishahr 
the Ch’ing soon confiscated over 60,000 Chinese ounces (Jiang) of opium 
from Kashmiri, Badakhshani and Indian (Yin-ti) merchants. Most of the 
opium was imported by Kashmiris to Yarkand. At one point in 1840, for 
example, the authorities confiscated over 97,900 ounces from a single 
Kashmiri named Karim ‘Ali. But opium also came through Kokand to 
Kashgar, and at about the same time the authorities confiscated over 
2,260 ounces from foreign merchants at Kashgar and over 340 ounces 
from Andijanis in Khotan. The Kokand aksakals may not have been happy 
about it, but the khanate did not threaten to break the peace.*® 

The Ch’ing government believed that its Kokand policy had been a 
success, and it seems even to have been understood in Kokand that the 
khan had an obligation to assist the Ch’ing ‘in case of any insurrection in 
Chinese Tartary in future’.*’ The ‘unequal treaty’ system in Altishahr 
appeared to have produced at last that very tranquiUity for which Ch’ing 
policymakers had striven for so long. 

In retrospect it is understandable that the Ch’ing government’s sucessful 
policy for dealing with the trade-hungry Kokandis in the 1830s should 
have stood as a recent model for Ch’ing dealings with the trade-hungry 
British a few years later. After hostilities with the British, beginning with 
the exchange of cannon fire in the Boca Tigris in 1834, had dragged on 
inconclusively for several years (in much the same way as Kokand’s in¬ 
vasion of Altishahr and her attacks on Sarikol had dragged on in Sinkiang 
a few years earlier), Peking dismissed its coastal commanders and appoin¬ 
ted I-shan to apply his Sinkiang experience to the troubled coast. As I- 
shan’s assistant, the government appointed Yang Fang, the officer who 
had captured Jahangir in 1828, and who had served in the operations 

164. Muhammad Amin, in Davies, Report, cccxii, n.; cccxxvi-cccxxxiv; cccxlv-cccxlviii. His 
information does not fully accord with chronological evidence in the Ch’ing sources con¬ 
cerning the Sarikol chiefs. 

58 Suzuki Chusei, Chibetto o meguru Cbu-In kankei sbi: Jiibacbheiki nakagoro kara jiikyuseiki 
nakagoTO made, 222-3; CSL, Hsiian-tstmg sbib-tu, 33o.29b-3ob (2 Mar. 1840). 
CSLHsium-tsmgsbib-lu, 293.23b-24a(2 Mar. 1837); 298.3ib-32b(30 July 1837); 30i.8b-9a(j 
Aug. 1837). Wathen, ‘Memoir on the U’sbek’, 375. Cf. Wathen, ‘Note of a pilgrimage’, 381. 
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against Kokand in 1830 and 1831. In 1843 the acting governor-general of 
Liangkiang in charge of the opening of Shanghai was Pi-ch’ang, the de¬ 
fender of Yarkand in 1830. Examples coiJd be multiplied. 

When practical military considerations dictated a negotiated settle¬ 
ment (as had the strategic realities vis-a-vis Kokand in 1831), the Ch’ing 
concessions to the coastal trading powers in 1842-4 paralleled the con¬ 
cessions to Kokand of 1831-5. These can be listed as follows. 

(1) ^extraterritoriality^ namely the foreign powers’ right to appoint 
consuls with jurisdiction over their own nationals. 

(2) An indemnity, paid in silver even for confiscated opium, although the 
opium trade had been illegal. The Ch’ing had compensated the Kokandis 
in silver for their illegally acquired lands. 

(3) A 'fair and regular' tariff and direct relations with the customs. The 
1843 tariff was a far more modest concession than the one that the Ch’ing 
had made to Kokand, for in Altishahr the Ch’ing had relinquished the 
collection of customs duties from foreign merchants altogether, including 
in this category even the Kirghiz. Kokand had not needed to demand 
direct relations with the customs, because foreign merchants in Altishahr 
had been dealing directly with the Ch’ing customs all along. Abolition of 
duties on foreign merchants’ imports made even this unnecessary. 

(4) Most-favoured-nation treatment. One suspects that the Chinese power 
of suggestion lay behind Captain Elliot’s idea of securing all privileges 
that might be granted to any other power.®” Lord Palmerston had inclu¬ 
ded it among the options open to Pottinger in negotiating the Treaty of 
Nanking, and the clause was afterwards included in 1843 in the Treaty of 
the Bogue. Far from being an onerous concession, the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause simply expressed the long-standing Chinese policy of 
‘impartial benevolence’, by which China prevented any one foreign power 
from achieving a position of leadership over the others. The settlements 
with the Europeans, at least insofar as the most-favoured-nation clause 
was concerned, represented in Ch’ing eyes considerably less of a com¬ 
promise with Chinese principles than the special position that Peking 
had accorded to Kokand in 1835. 

(5) Abolition of the Cohong monopoly and the right to commercial relations 
between Ch’ing subjects and foreign merchants. Foreigners had done 
business directly with local merchants in Altishahr all along, unhampered 
by any Cohong-style monopoly. They had also been able to engage servants, 
interpreters, compradors, and rent houses, offices, warehouses and the like. 

So evidently also John K. Fairbank, ‘The early treaty system in the Chinese world order’, 
in Fairbank, ed. The Chinese aorld order, 260: “ITie most-favored-nation clause originated in 
the imperial desire to show a superior impartiality to all non-Chinese.’ 
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Other points in the Sino-Western settlements reflected specific condi¬ 
tions of coastal trade. The principle of ‘absolute equality of England and 
China, and of their sovereigns’ had not, it is true, been insisted upon by 
Kokand - since in central Asia the formal equality among sovereign 
states was not a basic assumption - but the Ch’ing had not forced Kokandi 
ambassadors to go through the full tributary ritual, and the empire had 
long ago conceded the principle of equality to Russia. 

Seen against the Ch’ing experience in Inner Asia, the settlements made 
with the Western maritime powers following the Opium War take on a 
somewhat different significance from that which has commonly been 
ascribed. Most importantly, they were not, from the Ch’ing point of 
view, innovations. By the 1840s British naval power was stronger than 
anything the world had previously seen, but the treaty settlements are no 
proof that the Ch’ing had yet perceived the fact. H. B. Morse’s much-cited 
study says that ‘Up to 1839 it was China which dictated to the West the 
terms on which relations should be permitted to exist; since i860 it is the 
West which has imposed on China the conditions of their common inter- 
coiuse; the intervening period of twenty years was one of friction.’*' 
In light of the Ch’ing government’s considerable concessions to tiny 
Kokand, the most likely explanation for Morse’s observation is that those 
twenty years were the period in which China had not yet recognized her 
comparative weakness. ‘The Manchus were a conquering race’, as Arthur 
Waley has put it so nicely, ‘and were reluctant to accept the fact that the 
weapons with which they had conquered China two hundred years ago 
were now out of date’.** 

As viewed from Peking, the only really new aspect of the treaty settle¬ 
ments of 1842-4 was their application to China proper. Equality of 
sovereign rulers had been easy enough between two great non-Chinese em¬ 
pires, Manchu and Muscovite, on their common Inner Asian frontier. Extra¬ 
territoriality had been quite acceptable in Altishahr, where Muslim Turkic¬ 
speaking subjects of the C’hing had been doing business with their 
Turkic-speaking co-religionists from western central Asia. But the tolera¬ 
tion along the coast of such an un-Chinese principle as national equality 
would indeed introduce a policy that the Ch’ing empire had hitherto con¬ 
fined to Inner Asia. Within China proper it could not be easily accepted. 

Ch’ing frontier policy as a whole has not been studied in any systematic 
way, but it is clear that there are more interconnections between coastal 
and Inner Asian policy than historians have yet brought to light. It is 

Tht international relations of the Chinese empire, 1.299. 

Arthur Waley, The Opium V^ar through Chinese eyes, 185. Cf. the Matnluk parallel in David 
Ayalon, Gunpowder and firearms in the Mamluk Kingdom: a challenge to mediaeval society. 
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noteworthy that many ‘ statecraft * scholar-reformers of the early nineteenth 
century - Sung-yiin, Yang Fang, Kung Tzu-chen, Wei Yuan-had for¬ 
mative experiences studying policy questions over Sinkiang. 

Continuation of the jihad 

Seven leading Afaqi Makhdumzadas, known as the Seven Khojas, lived 
in the territory of Kokand. These were Muhammad YusuPs sons Katta 
Khan and Kichik Khan, Baha’ ad-Din’s son Wall Khan, Jahangir’s son 
Buzurg Khan, Katta Khan’s sons Hakim Khan and Hashim Khan, and a 
cousin of Buzurg Khan known as Tawakkul Khoja. Although Katta 
Khan and Wall Khan were the principal leaders, the Makhdumzada 
religious succession seems to have passed from Jahangir to his young son 
Buzurg Khan. East Turkestanis passing through India en route to Mecca 
in the early 1830s had reported that Ch’ing rule in Sinkiang was increas¬ 
ingly unpopular. It evidently remained so,*^ but so long as Kokand 
wanted peace for the enjoyment of her trade advantages, there was little 
that the Seven Khojas could do. 

By the late 1830s numerous Andijani merchants resided at Kulja, and 
Kokand aksakals began to be appointed in Hi. The Zungharian authorities, 
unable to obtain enough cloth to maintain the official Kazakh trade 
monopoly at a satisfactory level, relaxed their restrictions and permitted 
private Han Chinese merchants to participate in the trade with a wider 
variety of goods, first at Tarbagatai and later, in 1845, in Hi. Zungharia, 
which had to some extent been paying the military expenses of Altishahr, 
suffered severe grain shortages in the 1830s. The government accordingly 
stepped up its efforts to increase Zungharia’s farmland and initiated 
various schemes to increase revenues there. Old barriers also began to 
crumble under the pressures of land shortage in China proper and the 
government’s desire to reduce the outflow of silver to Sinkiang for the 
support of the garrison. With growing determination, Peking strove to 
induce Han Chinese immigration into Sinkiang to farm taxable revenue- 
producing lands. In 1835 the government granted the request of Han 
merchants to settle with their families in Karashahr. 

At first not many Han immigrants were attracted to distant Altishahr. 
Nor was it easy for them once they arrived. Several incidents occurred be¬ 
tween Han Chinese colonists and the authorities. In the Kashgar district 
in 1837 the Ch’ing garrison sent out soldiers, who burned the Han 
colonists’ homes and pillaged their few possessions. At Barchuk the 
colonization effort was so badly handled that in 18 3 8 the settlers abandoned 

Wathen, ‘Memoit on Chinese Tartary’, 66z; Gasfort, cited by Margulan, in Valikhanov, 
Sobranie, 1.55. 
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their fields, despite military efforts to restrain them, and fled. Since the 
government had no money to cover the construction of new irrigation 
works or to provide seed, tools and farm animals for the expansion of 
colonization, it solicited private contributions from the Altishahr begs, 
offering promotions in return. In Ili meanwhile Buyantai, the military 
governor, arranged for the disgraced official Lin Tse-hsii, the anti-opium 
activist, to be put in charge of colonization in 1844. In 1845 the Qi’ing 
stopped remitting land taxes for newly arrived Han colonists in Altishahr, 
raised the colonists’ taxes in Zungharia, and, pleased with Lin Tse-hsii’s 
example, promised to shorten the exile of other disgraced officials who 
contributed to the opening of new lands. Between 1845 1848, almost 

80,000 acres (about 525,000 mou) of farmland were reclaimed in Altishahr, not 
counting the Karashahr district. One quarter of this increase was achieved 
by Han Chinese, the remaining three-quarters by East Turkestanis.*+ 

Beginning in 1839 the government also used Han settlers to supplement 
the Altishahr garrisons, permitting undermanned units to make up their 
numbers by admitting settler volunteers. Since military colonies fell into 
decay whenever their soldiers were called upon to fight, in 1843 the army 
began giving up farms to make way for civilian immigrants. After 1845 
soldiers who had completed their tours of duty in Altishahr were per¬ 
mitted to remain there as farmers with their families, and the government 
ordered that all pardonable exiles who had families should be sent to 
Altishahr to take up agriculture. These measures held out some hopes for 
relief of population pressures in China proper; they strengthened the 
Ch’ing presence amidst the East Turkestanis; and they integrated Alti¬ 
shahr more fully with the rest of the empire. 

In addition to the outflow of silver from China proper to pay for the 
garrison, Peking was troubled by the export abroad of silver from 
Sinkiang, which was exacerbated by the silver losses that went to pay for 
opium on the coast. The silver outflow from Ili and Tarbagatai was not 
severe, but the outflow from Altishahr was. Jahangir’s jihad and Kokand’s 
invasion of 1830 had produced sharp price inflations. The shortage of 
copper money and the arrival of large numbers of Ch’ing soldiers (paid 
partly in silver from the Chinese provinces) had reduced the value of 
silver relative to copper. In 1827 the conversion rate had fallen as low as 
80 piil per tael,*s with repercussions in Zungharia. Foreigners, in Kashgar 
and Yarkand, took advantage of the low price to buy up big quantities of 
silver for export abroad. 

Kuznetsov, EJconomicbtskaia, 79-80. 

Ts’ao Chen-yung, comp. Cb'in-ting p'ing-ting Hui-cbiang cbiao-cb'in ni-i fang-liitb, jS.zzb; 

Kuznetsov, Ekonon/icbeskaia, 149. 
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The authorities had tried to counter the inflation by minting a new 
pure copper Altishahr piil weighing only 0.15 Chinese ounces (i ch'ien 
5 fen) but labelled tang-shih (‘worth ten’). They had set its official value at 
ten of the standard alloyed Ili cash and had allowed the new pul to circulate 
side by side with the old. Arbitrarily the authorities had fixed the new 
pur% conversion value at one new for two old, even though the old piil, 
worth five Ili cash, was disproportionately heavy (0.12 Chinese ounces). 
This new money made it possible to increase the amount of copper cur¬ 
rency in circulation, and the army could thus increase the proportion of 
copper to silver in military pay. From 1838 the Aksu mint began to lower 
the copper coinage weights even further, striking new piil that ranged 
from 0.12 down to o.io Chinese ounces. 

By the 1840s the new coinage, coupled with the general outflow of 
silver from the Ch’ing empire, had bolstered the sagging value of silver. 
In 1845 the rate climbed to 400 piil per silver tael. Thereafter, the Sinkiang 
garrison appears to have been paid primarily ‘from the local revenues in 
local coins’. On the Yarkand market, silver rose from its earlier low of 
between 300 and 400 tdnga (15,000-20,000 pul, about 900-1,200 Indian 
annas) per jambu (50 taels) to as high as 1,000 idngd (50,000 piil, about 
3,000 annas).** 

The Ch’ing must have seemed mote in control of Altishahr than ever, 
but Anglo-Russian rivalries had begun to be felt in central Asia, and in 
1841 it had been falsely rumoured that the British, at war with China and 
Afghanistan, were summoning one of the Makhdumzadas to Kabul. 
Under the surface, East Turkestani resentment and the spirit of jihad were 
growing. In 1845 some Kirghiz raided the outskirts of Yangi Hisar, and 
a Kashgari blacksmith named ‘Iwad led a rising of 500 people at Sokliik. 
Han Chinese immigrants helped restore order. Buyantai reported that the 
Kirghiz had attacked at the encouragement of influential akhunds in 
Aksu, Khotan, Yarkand and Kashgar, and that Makhdumzadas, in par¬ 
ticular Buzurg Khan, had been behind ‘Iwad’s uprising. Deeper investi¬ 
gations the following year - when there were reports of famine in Kashgar 
- concluded that the Seven Khojas had nothing to do with the uprising.*^ 

Kokand, nominally ruled by the young Khudayar Khan but in fact 
suffering from divided leadership, also returned to a less cautious posture 
and in 1846 sent an ambassador to repeat the khanate’s old request to 
levy duties from the Badakhshanis, Kashmiris and all the merchants of 
Ladakh (T’ui-i-po-t’e -‘Tibet’), adding a demand to charge land rent 

CSL Hsiun-Uung sbib-lu, 419.19b (20 Aug. 1845). Davies, Report, Appendix XXIV, exei; 
Muhammad Amin, cccxxxix. 

Valikhanov, Sobranie, 2.415; 5.152. CSL, HsSan-tsmg sbib-iu 417.2b (6 June 1845), I2b-i3a 
(15 June 1845), 2ia-b(25 June 1845); 432.22b-23b (17 Sept. 1846). 
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from a Kirghiz tribe that lived mainly within Ch’ing territory. Not long 
thereafter some Kirghiz raided Altishahr guard posts and villages, then 
fled into the Pamirs towards Shighnan. A letter from the Shighnan ruler, 
‘Abd ar-Ralum, implicated unspecified khojas, presumably the Afaqiyya.®* 
Peking remained unwilling to meet Kokand’s demands. So the following 
year, 1847 (in which the last of the Senior Horde Kazakhs were formally 
incorporated into Russia), Kokand unleashed the Afaqi jihad, and Katta 
Khan and Wall Khan led an invasion of Altishahr known as the War of 
the Seven Khojas. An army of Kokandis, imigri Kashgarians and Kirghiz 
defeated the Ch’ing forces at Ming)ail, forcing them to retreat to Kashgar. 
Here, the Kokand aksakal stirred up the populace, who opened the native 
city to the army of the Makhdumzadas, while the 3,000-man Ch’ing gar¬ 
rison locked themselves up in the Manchu cantonment. Wall Khan went 
to take Yangi Hisar, but failed. Rumours persisted that the Seven Khojas 
had an understanding with the British,*’ but the Kashgarians’ memories 
of Jahangir’s failures and Kokand’s pillage in 1830 were too fresh. Al¬ 
though many joined the khojas’ army, the Makhdumzadas’ cause evoked 
only half-hearted sympathy among the population at large. 

Peking put Buyantai, who was now governor-general of Shensi and 
Kansu, in command of the reconquest and made I-shan councillor at 
Yarkand. I-shan brought with him several thousand troops from Aksu; an 
additional 3,000 came into Sinkiang from Kansu, while the Board of 
Revenue sent 1,000,000 taels of silver. By the time I-shan reached Yarkand 
in the autumn, the khojas had attacked the city but had been driven off and 
had retired to Kashgar. I-shan’s superior firepower defeated them in en¬ 
gagement after engagement. The Makhdumzada forces besieging Yangi 
Hisar fled without even giving battle, and soon all the invaders abandoned 
Kashgar and retreated to Kokand, followed as before by their recent 
Kashgarian recruits and groups of sympathizers taking their households 
with them. 

The imperial forces took terrible reprisals once again but forgave the 
taxes of the Kashgar district. A force of 2,360 soldiers from Hi and Urum¬ 
chi strengthened the Kashgar garrison. At Barchuk, a key point, where 
roads from Kashgar, Yarkand, Aksu and Khotan converged, the Ch’ing 
built a New City (Yangi Shahi), separate from the older Muslim city, and 
stationed between 15,000 and 20,000 men, all infantry armed with guns. 
Wlienever military forces were needed in the western districts, they were 
first sent from there. Hostility between East Turkestanis and Han Chinese 

CSh Hsuan-tsimgsbib-lu, 428.i9a-b (i8 May 1846); 45z.8a-ioa (i Sept. 1846); 453.i7a-i8a 

(i) Oct. 1846); 434.]a-b (a6 Oct. 1846); 436.i7a-i8a (9 Jan. 1847), esp. i7b4. 
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settlers, intensified by the invasion, temporarily halted colonization efforts 
at Achigh Yagh in the Kashgar district, but the government remained 
committed to its colonization policy. Early in 1848 Kokand, fearing the 
loss of her trading rights, sent an envoy to deny all responsibility for the 
Seven Khojas’ invasion and to express continuing ‘reverence and obe¬ 
dience’ to the Ch’ing emperor. Peking was powerless to do anything but 
accept this apology, and reconfirmed all Kokand’s tights.^® 

The Ch’ing authorities - in particular the Kashgar and Yarkand hakim 
begs - nevertheless still ‘failed to agree’ with the Kokand aksakals, who 
sent ‘complaints of their ill treatment* to Kokand. At Astin (Lower) 
Artish, also known as Akin (Golden) Artish, about forty miles north-east 
of Kashgar, the Ch’ing were particularly vulnerable because of the resent¬ 
ment against the officials’ oppressive demands. Astin Artish was also the 
supposed burial place of the tenth-century Karakhanid Satuq Boghra 
Khan, whom tradition credited with having introduced Islam into 
Eastern Turkestan and from whom the Makhdumzadas claimed descent. 
Inasmuch as the keeper of this important place of pilgrimage, Mir Ahmad 
Shaykh - reputedly the richest man in Altishahr, after the hakim begs - 
was also the chief Afaqi religious figure, Kokand was able to make plans 
with the shaykh’s help. In 1852 Wali Khan, Katta Khan, Kichik Khan 
and Tawakkul Khoja, with a mainly Kirghiz army, raided in the vicinity 
of Astin Artish and invaded the Ush Turfan guard post line imtil Ch’ing 
forces put the invaders to flight. For a time, the authorities refused 
to be bullied and closed the Kashgar-Kokand road, suspending the 
Kokand aksakal’s right to collect taxes from the foreign traders in 
Kashgar. 7 ' 

Quite a different atmosphere seems to have prevailed at Yarkand, where 
the Ishaqiyya were in the ascendancy and the Kashmir and Badakhshan 
trades - unconnected with troublesome foreign relations - supported the 
region’s economy. After the establishment of the Hindu Gulab Singh’s 
authority over Ladakh in 1842, Kashmiri shawl merchants had taught the 
Yarkandis how to clean raw wool, so that ‘Turfani’ (Ush Turfan) and 
‘Kuchari’ (Kucha) fleeces from Yarkand had come to equal in quality or 
excel those of Ladakh. Yarkand’s exports of shawl wool had therefore 
increased, all of it going to Kashmir by way of Leh. In exchange, opium 
imports - which the Ch’ing authorities ceased to prevent - had grown 
rapidly, becoming by the late 1840s the leading item of trade, totalling 
at least 16,000 lbs armually, valued at £iz,ooo. Since Yarkand’s annual 

’« Ahmad Shah, ‘Narrative’, 347-8. CSL Hsiian-tsungsbib-lu, 45i.2oa-b(29 Feb. 1848); 453.7a 
(9 Apr. 1848). 
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exports to Leh, worth £iS,ooo, did not cover Leh’s yearly exports to 
Yarkand, worth ^(^21,600, Yarkand merchants paid the excess in silver. 
Altishahr’s India trade, in contrast to Zungharia’s trade with Russia, had 
thus acquired an unfavourable balance. 

After the War of the Seven Khojas, however, the balance began to 
change. Silver and the other products of China proper that had formerly 
been the staple articles of the Yarkand-Leh-India trade (tea, silks, precious 
stones, gold, kiriana and valuable drugs) ceased to arrive in Altishahr in 
quantity. Consequently, Yarkand’s exports to Leh in the 1850s were re¬ 
duced for the most part to Altishahr’s own domestic products, princi¬ 
pally shawl wool and charas. 

Yarkand’s foreign commerce began to decline. Banditry increased along 
the trade routes. Robbers infested the Yarkand-Leh routes and the road 
to Badakhshan. Caravans went armed but were overpowered fiom time 
to time by raiding parties of from 100 to 250 men. But despite this decline 
in trade, according to the British agent Khoja Ahmad Sh^ Naqshbandi 
Sayyid, who visited Yarkand for three months in 1853, ‘The people 
generally are contented and well pleased with their rulers. There are no 
other taxes in the country save the land-tax, which amounts to about one- 
tenth of the produce.’ In the Manchu cantonment there were some 6,000 
to 7,000 Ch’ing troops, but they had ‘little or no communication with the 
people of the country’.’^ 

Both the British and Gulab Singh, whom the Indian government had 
made maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir in 1846, were now exploring ways 
of increasing their Yarkand trade. Gulab Singh made some ‘weak and 
ineffectual’ efforts to persuade the Yarkand officials to give him authority, 
in fact as well as in name, over the Kashmir aksakal, who was ‘regardless 
of orders received from Jammu’. But the maharaja’s influence in Altishahr 
remained ‘not sufficient to procure his [the aksakal’s] dismissal and the 
substitution of another’. In about 1856 Gulab Singh shifted his efforts 
directly to the aksakal himself, sending a representative ‘to arrange for 
the levy of duty for him [the maharaja] from the Leh traders’, but the 
aksakal replied that Gulab Singh must first provide for the caravans’ 
safety on the roads. After Gulab Singh’s death in 1857, son Ranbir 
Singh sent another representative to Yarkand to follow up his father’s 
initiative, but the Ch’ing authorities stopped him at a guard post outside 
the city ‘for six months, and afterwards turned [him] out of Yarkund with 
disgrace' 

The British limited themselves to information-gathering, mainly by 

Davies, Report, 66-7, 69, cxc-cxcii; Cunningham, LaddM, 245, 255; Ahmad Shih, ‘Narra¬ 
tive’, 348-9. ’’ Davies, Report, 69, 88, cxciii-cxcvi. 
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native agents. In 1856, however, two European explorers, Hermann and 
Robert von Schlagintweit, came down into the Khotan valley through 
the Karakoram pass, accompanied by a party containing seven Yarkandis. 
Noting sheep herders armed with Russian guns, the two brothers reached 
a point two or three days from Ilchi, then turned back, in the company 
of three Khotanis, for fear of running into trouble with the Ch’ing frontier 
officials. A third brother, Adolph, entered Altishahr the following year, 
only to be killed on the orders of Wall Khan, then in temporary possession 
of Kashgar. 

In contrast to quiet Yarkand, the districts of Kashgar and Kucha seethed 
with rebellious sentiment. In 1854 a certain Shah Mu’min, who, claimed to 
be descended from Jahangir’s elder brother Muhammad Yusuf, led a 
revolt at Khan Ariq in the Kashgar district. At Kucha, where Muslims 
and non-Muslims lived together in one city, Muslim workers were angry 
about official abuses.’^ The imperial agent had some thirty of them execu¬ 
ted in 1855 without any hearing or the consent of his superiors. Kucha, 
like Astin Artish, was the site of an important place of pilgrimage, the 
grave of Arshad ad-Din (fl. c. 1350), who had converted the Moghuls to 
Islam and was the ancestor of the Khojas of Kucha, a separate line of the 
Naqshbandiyya not related to the Makhdumzadas. Local grievances 
against Ch’ing officialdom strengthened the political potentialities of these 
Khojas of Kucha, who attended the tomb. 

That same year a Kokandi named Husayn Khwaja Ishan - a religious 
leader, to judge by his name - came in to fan the embers of the Astin 
Artish copper miners’ discontent. He failed when the Muslims of Astin 
Artish seized thirteen of the infiltrators and handed them over to the Ch’ing 
garrison. Soon afterwards. Wall Khan and Tawakkul Khoja sent forces 
of several hundred men into Altishahr, but Ch’ing guns forced them 
back.75 

In 1857 the smouldering anger of the Kucha inhabitants turned into a 
popular rising. The Ch’ing quickly restored order, but Kokand, whose 
aksakal still had differences with the Altishahr authorities, took advantage 
of the unsettled atmosphere to send Wali Khan and Tawakkul across the 
Ch’ing border. The invaders joined forces with the people of Astin Artish 
and marched on Kashgar. Using the unpopularity of the Kashgar hakim 

7 * Ch’en Ch’ing-lung, ‘^in ve Bati kaynaklanna gore 1828 isyanlarmdan Yakup Bey’e kadat 
Do^ Turkistan tarihi’ (PhD dissertation, Ankara, 1967; printed Taipei, 1967), 39-40. 
Ch’en’s date (jo Aug. 1854) is an error for at Oct 1834. 1 -hsin et al. ed. Cb’m-tingp'ing-tmg 
Shan Kan Hsin-tbUmg Hm-fei fang-tueb (preface 1896}, i.na, and CSL Wm-tstmg sbib-lu, 
228.22b (16 July 1837). 

’5 Yu-san Huo-cho I-shan, which Saguchi (/«A>r^/, 316) transcribes ‘Yusan? Khw 3 ja Ishan’. 
The first element of the name represents 0 s 3 n, attested in Sh. Kibirov and lu. Tsunvazo, eds. 
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beg, Tawakkul made it widely known that ‘Previously Ishaq [b. Muham¬ 
mad Hudawi] and others lured Tawakkul’s uncle Jahangir to his capture 
and death. Now that Ishaq’s sons Ahmad and Muhammad are acting as 
hakims of Kashgar, Wall Khan is coming to take vengeance.’ The Kokand 
aksakals and trading community, and also the Qialghurts, rallied in 
support of the invaders; Ahmad, the hakim beg, fled into the Manchu 
cantonment. Ch’ing-ying, the councillor at Yarkand, immediately sought 
help from Ili, Urumchi and Karashahr, and the pro-Ch’ing muftis issued a 
fatwa (legal opinion), saying that the Koranic law {sharVa) required of 
Muslims that they kill the invaders or take them prisoner and that they 
must not associate with them for fear of losing their faith 

Meanwhile Wall Khan took the native city of Yangi Hisar, and the 
towns and villages of the surrounding countryside threw in their lot with 
the invaders. When Wall Khan sent about 1,000 men in a two-pronged 
attack on Yarkand, Ch’ing-ying’s soldiers forced the khoja’s western 
column to withdraw, but the eastern column mounted a surprise attack 
on the native city. Here the adherents of the Ishaqiyya far outnumbered 
those of the Aftqiyya, and another branch of the Naqshbandiyya, the 
Mujaddidiyya, whose local leader was a certain ‘Abd ar-Rahman Hadrat, 
also had a substantial number of followers. The populace and the Kashmiri 
merchants therefore cooperated with the garrison to withstand the in¬ 
vaders, with the result that Wall Khan’s forces were unsuccessful. 

Of all those hurt by the war, perhaps the most damaged were the Tun- 
gans, whom both sides distrusted, and many of whom must have been 
devotees of another tarikat, the Uwaysiyya of Khoja Muhammad Sharif 
Pir (d. 15 5 5/6 or 1566), buried in Yarkand, whose greatest strength was 
among the Tungans and Taranchis of Ili. Wall Khan’s partisans, for ex¬ 
ample, slaughtered Tungans on the same legal basis as infidels. Another 
glimpse of the khoja’s religious politics along these lines is to be found in 
the way in which he treated Adolph von Schlagintweit’s four companions. 
Muhammad Amin Yarkandi, an East Turkestani, was merely imprisoned. 
‘Abd Allah, a Kashmiri Muslim, being ‘ an Indian ’, was sold as a slave to 
a Yarkandi for twenty-five rupees. Murad, a Bukharan Jew, converted to 
Islam to save his life, and so was permitted to join Muhammad Amin in 
jail. The fourth companion, being a Tibetan, was killed for belonging to 
the Chinese ‘race’.^^ 

Muhammad Amin, in Davies, Ktport, <xx\\Cb’in-tingp'ing-tingSbanKan, 4 .iih;QajiJa on the 
raid of Wall Khan in E. Denison Ross,ed. and tr. Three Turki manuscriptsfrom Kasbgbar, 7,14; 
Haneda Akira, ‘ Wari Kan no ran no isshiryo’, in Tsukamoto Hakusbisboju kinen Bukkyo shigaku 
ronsbu, 65. 
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Before long Ch’ing relief forces approaching from Barchuk engaged the 
invaders, whose troops around Yarkand now numbered several tens of 
thousands. 7 ® The Ch’ing carried the day, routing the invaders and killing 
some 700 of them. Yarkand was relieved after a siege of about seventy 
days and Yangi Hisar after more than 100 days. At Kashgar, Wall Khan’s 
forces fled without a fight. His occupation had lasted just under four 
months. 

The Ch’ing decorated Siddiq Biy (or Beg), a descendant of the Turaygir 
Kipchak Kirghiz hakim beg of Tashmalik, for his aid in putting down the 
disorders and took terrible reprisals against Wall Khan’s sympathizers. 
Among others, the authorities executed Mir Ahmad Shaykh of Satuq 
Boghra Khan’s tomb and his eldest son. Ostensibly, this was because of 
the shaykh’s part in the rising (he had given his daughter in marriage to 
Wall Khan), but the begs also wanted to plunder his wealth. They con¬ 
fiscated his property. Other shaykhs began to live more modestly.^’ 
Since trade with Kokand had been suspended during the hostilities, 
Jalafuntai, the Hi military governor, now also urged that the Andijani 
trading community be removed to special market towns, which could be 
built for them outside Kashgar’s city walls, as was the practice for Kazakh 
trade in Hi and Tarbagatai. But the Grand Council, the Boards of Revenue 
and War, and the Li-fan Yiian recommended against even this minor in¬ 
convenience to the Kokandis, for fear of further trouble. 

At Ch’ing-ying’s suggestion, however, Kokand was ordered pro forma 
to extradite Wall Khan as a condition for the resumption of trade. In 18 5 8 
Kokand responded: ‘After Wall Khan created his disturbance we sent out 
men to block his way and forbade people to join him. [Now] we have also 
put Wall Khan under arrest. If you will permit the resumption of trade, 
we will bring charges against the ringleaders and punish them in accor¬ 
dance with Koranic law.’*® Recognizing the weakness of its hold on 
Sinkiang, the Ch’ing government found it prudent to re-open the trade 
immediately. Thus, although the Andijani merchants had been active 
supporters of the 1857 invasion, they came through unscathed. 

The Andijani community constituted a large - and virtually free - class 
of its own. In 18 5 8-9, at the arrival of the new Kokand aksakal in Kashgar, 
some 6,000 Andijanis, not counting Chalghurts, came out to greet him. 
The foreigners at Kashgar were said to be about one quarter the number of 

mit klimatiscben and geologiscbm VerbsUmssen: Bajirt auf die Kesuhate der mssenscbaftlicben 

Mission pon Hermann, Adolpb und Koberi Scblag/ntweit ausfffubri in den Jabren 18)4-1 !jg, 4.282. 
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the indigenous population, in other words, about 145,000 persons. These 
even included Russian Tatars, who were officially considered Andijanis 
but in private associations with ‘Chinese’ did not conceal their origin. 

The Smigri Kashgarian population in western central Asia was also large. 
In the 1850s there were more than 200 Makhdumzada family members 
living in Kokand and Margelan. About 50,000 families of emigrants from 
Kashgar, known as Taghliqs, lived in villages around Andijan, Shahrikhan 
(recently founded by ‘Umar Khan and almost exclusively inhabited by 
Kashgarian Smigris) and Karasu, in addition to many others in the towns. 
Outside Tashkent was another settlement, Yangi Shahr, with some 56,000 
Kashgarian emigrants. Almost all these emigrants, being adherents of 
the Afaqiyya, had fled in successive waves from Ch’ing rule and the re¬ 
prisals that had followed each Makhdumzada invasion.®' 

As of 18 5 8 a new ruler, Malla Khan, sat on the Kokand throne, and in 
1859 he sent the khanate’s annual tribute embassy (‘a reciprocal inter¬ 
change of presents ’ from the Kokandi point of view®^) as provided in the 
1835 Sino-Kokand accord. The khan’s main purpose was to absolve him¬ 
self of aU responsibility for the invasions of Altishahr that had occurred 
under Khudayar Khan, his predecessor; so the ambassador, Mirza 
‘Abd al-Karim, brought with him Malla Khan’s letter, ‘animadverting 
on the absurd weakness and cowardice’ of the Altishahr Ch’ing authori¬ 
ties ‘in having allowed themselves, while in command of a large Chinese 
force on the spot, to be cowed by a robber’, meaning Wall Khan. 

That year, as an economy measure, the Ch’ing ended the practice of re¬ 
ceiving tribute from the Altishahr begs. Consequently, when the Kokand 
embassy reached Yarkand, the councillor Yii-jui, ‘fearing the conse¬ 
quences of this communication reaching the Emperor’, had an excuse for 
stopping the Kokandis from proceeding to the capital. It became clear, 
however, that the ambassador was determined to deliver his message to 
Peking. The councillor therefore ‘caused the whole party [consisting of 
Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim and twenty-four companions] to be sent for and 
assassinated at the Gulbagh (Chinese Cantonment) near Yarkand’. To 
justify his action, Yii-jui concocted a story to the effect that the Kokand 
ambassador had committed a series of outrages in the Yarkand native 
city, beating up people, ravishing native women, and eventually invading 
the councillor’s yamen. Here, Yii-jui claimed, the Kokandis had drawn 
their weapons and had wounded thirteen Ch’ing soldiers, but Mirza ‘Abd 
al-Karim with all his party had perished in the fight. Kokand eventually 

Valikhanov, Sobranie, 1.394, 602; 2.345-4, }^ 9 - Jjtoriia Vs^bekskoi XTR, vol. i: S drevmislykb 
vremen do seredir^ XIX peka, 662. Muhammad Amin in Davies, Report, cccxlix, cccli. 
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brought the truth of the matter to the Ili authorities, who relayed it to 
the emperor, and Yii-jui was removed. 

The Ql’ing Veritable records give only Yii-jui’s side of the story. And 
were it not for the report of the British agent Muhammad Amin Yarkandi, 
one would take the Ch’ing account at its word that Kokand afterwards 
sent an embassy of apology for Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim’s incomprehensible 
behaviour. *3 

Following the murder of the Kokand ambassador at Yarkand, Kokand’s 
trade with Altishahr declined. There were disturbing reports of troop 
movements beyond the frontier, and in the Yangi Hisar district in i860 
the authorities had to disperse a demonstration led by the Kokand aksakal, 
putting him in jail. In 1861, against a background of growing disorders 
among the Muslims of north-west China, the jihad gathered momentum 
again. Mir Ahmad Shaykh’s second son ‘Abd ar-Rahim and a son of 
Buzurg Khan mounted an expedition of about 200 men into the Kashgar 
district, and Wali Khan and ‘Abd ar-Rahim then headed another invasion 
over three times as large. Ch’ing firearms and cannon prevailed. The 
imperial forces captured ‘Abd ar-RaWm alive and killed 400 Afaqi troops. 
But Wali Khan escaped to the mountains. 

Kokand’s ambitions and Ch’ing authority had not yet found their 
equilibrium. The jihad still stood. Altishahr was the weakest appendage of 
the Ch’ing empire. It had a troubled past and promised a troubled future. 


TIBETAN SECLUSION AND PRESSURES FROM INDIA 

The period between 1815 and 1862 virtually decided which of Lhasa’s 
tributaries would remain within the Chinese orbit and which would fall 
under the hegemony of the British in India. The British were no less 
aggressive than the Russians but were impeded by the gigantic mountains 
of the Himalaya range. 

Incorporation into the Ch’ing empire in 1792 had closed off Tibet from 
British India, but the British, like the Russians in Sinkiang, used ‘native’ 
agents to infiltrate Nepal, Tibet and the Tibetan tributary countries of the 
Himalayas and the Karakoram, scouting out trading opportunities for 
the East India Company. An encouraging report by one of the earliest 
of these agents, ‘Abd al-Qadir Khan, whom the Company had sent into 
Nepal in 1795 with Indian and English manufactures, did much to 
stimulate British interest in trade with Tibet. 

Muhammad Amin in Davies, Report, ccclii (Abdul K 3 im [♦‘Abd al-Qa’im] must be an error 
for ‘Abd al-Karim. Qa’im is not one of the 99 names of God. Ch’ing sources have A-pu-tu- 
k’ai-li-mu). Cf. the account as based on Ch’ing sources in Saguchi, Jiibachi, 525-6. 
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In 1810 a metchant named Gillman sent another native agent to Gartok 
(sGar-thog) in Tibet to obtain a sample of shawl wool, which was a 
monopoly of the traders of Leh and an item of trade that was to be 
responsible for much of the Anglo-Tibetan politics of the nineteenth 
century. Shawl wool, or pashmina, was of two kinds: the wool of the 
domesticated goat {pashm shat) and the even more highly-prked wool of the 
wild goat, wild sheep and other animals {asdlitus). Although a little 
pashmina was produced in Ladakh, most of it came from Rudok (Ru- 
thog) and Changthang in Tibet. The Tibetan producers were required by 
treaty to export their wool only to Leh, whence Kashmiri and central 
Asian traders re-exported it exclusively to the weaving industry in 
Kashmir. Violations of the monopoly were punishable by confiscation, 
and its terms were so tight that they even excluded the excellent and 
cheaper shawl wool of Altishahr from the Leh market. When the Ladakh 
government heard of Gillman’s effort, it announced that all violations of 
the monopoly would thenceforth be punishable by death. 

A few Englishmen secretly explored in person. Thomas Manning made 
his way to Lhasa in 1811 and even managed to have an audience with the 
Dalai Lama. William Moorcroft and H. Y. Hearsey penetrated Tibet as 
fat as Gartok in 1812, and Moorcroft sent his agent Mir Tzzat Allah on to 
Altishahr to gather information on trade. But these men went only as 
private individuals, for although the government of India did not prevent 
such explorations, it feared antagonizing the Ch’ing government and so 
refused to give the explorers any credentials. As a result, however, of the 
Anglo-Nepalese war of 1814-16 and of Anglo-Russian commercial 
rivalries, the official British attitude began to change. Spurred on by 
rumours of Asiatic Russian merchants in Tibet, the British picked out 
Kumaon and Garhwal (both of which were inhabited by Bhotias along 
their northern fringes) as a good route for direct British commerce with 
Tibet.®^ Then, in the Treaty of Sagauli that ended the Anglo-Nepalese 
war, British India annexed Kumaon and confirmed Garhwal and the Simla 
hill countries as Indian protectorates. Now, for the first time, British 
territory adjoined that of the Ch’ing empire in Tibet. Contact between the 
East India Company’s Capt. Webb and Tibetan border officials in 1816 
on the new frontier increased British hopes of breaking through Tibet’s 
isolation. 

The British defeat of Nepal and the re-establishment of a British resident 
at Kathmandu alarmed Peking, because the Nepalese, in a last attempt to 
win Ch’ing aid, falsely informed the Ch’ing that the British were ordering 

** Secret letter from Lord Moira, cited in Alastair Lamb, Britain and Chinese central Asia: the 
road to Lhasa iy6^ to tfoj, ji, n. a. 
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Nepal to transfer her tribute from the Ch’ing dynasty to the Indian govern¬ 
ment and that they were demanding free passage through Nepalese terri¬ 
tory to Tibet. So Peking sent an imperial high commissioner named 
Saicungga to Tibet in command of a small military force to find out what 
had happened. On learning the truth, Saicungga refused to support 
Nepal and limited himself to expressing the hope that the Indian govern¬ 
ment, ‘in consideration of the ties of friendship ’ between China and India, 
might see fit to withdraw its resident from Kathmandu. When the British 
replied that they would do so if Peking would send a Ch’ing resident to 
Nepal to prevent Anglo-Nepalese disputes, Saicungga let the matter drop 
and returned to China proper in 1817.®* 

Another result of the Anglo-Nepalese war was British contact with 
Tibet’s tributary, Sikkim. In 1817 the British signed the Anglo-Sikkimese 
Treaty of Titalia, which restored territories to Sikkim that Nepal had 
taken from her in 1792 and declared British paramountcy over the country, 
including responsibility for Sikkim’s foreign relations. But neither Lhasa 
nor Peking ever accepted the validity of the Titalia treaty. 

The Anglo-Nepalese war and the declaration of British paramountcy 
over Sikkim marked a turning point for Tibetan foreign policy. That 
Tibet, being a Ch’ing dependency, had her own foreign policy reflects 
her anomalous position. Tibet had tributaries of her own, which were 
thus secondarily part of the Chinese political orbit but were not them¬ 
selves territories or even formal tributaries of the Ch’ing empire. In the 
eighteenth century, the Lhasa government had shown some interest in 
widening its contacts with the British, and the Panchen Lama had sugges¬ 
tively broadened the setting in which the British viewed Tibet by asking 
George Bogle, the East India Company’s envoy in 1774-5, about Anglo- 
Russian relations. After Tibet’s incorporation into the Ch’ing empire, the 
British must at first have seemed a promising counterweight to Ch’ing 
influence. But after 1817 - despite the continuing growth of Han Chinese 
population in Tsinghai and eastern Kham - it became clear that Ch’ing 
authority rested lightly on Lhasa, hardly interfering at all in Tibet’s 
domestic affairs. The emperor played the role of Buddhist patron, made 
donations to the monasteries, and supported the status quo. The commer¬ 
cial advantages that monastic and lay officials derived from Tibet’s status 
as a Ch’ing dependency were enormous, particularly in the tea trade. So 
with reason, Lhasa did not want to exchange a remote, loose and com¬ 
patible Ch’ing dominion for a nearer, more vigorous, and culturally less 
sympathetic British domination. 

The Ch’ing response to British encroachment in Nepal and Sikkim had 

Leo E. Rose, Nepal: strategy for survival^ 89^94. 
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been so minimal that Lhasa dared not count on Ch’ing protection. The 
morale of the Ch’ing garrison was low, and it was too small in numbers to 
meet a serious crisis. The Manchu soldiers had married Tibetan women 
who could not easily live on their husbands’ poor pay, and the pay itself 
often failed to reach the garrison, so that the ambans had to seek humiliat¬ 
ing financial help from the Tibetan government. The soldiers were forced 
to supplement their meagre stipends with other employment. Tibet would 
have to safeguard herself alone from British influence. The Tibetans closed 
off Sikkim as the British route for communications with the Lhasa amban. 
From 1818, attempting to enter Tibet through the Sutlej valley or the 
Kumaon passes became ‘the favoured sport of British officials on leave or 
duty in the hills’, but Tibetan border officials politely yet firmly barred 
their way.®* Lhasa began building the myth of Ch’ing power in Tibet, 
pretending that it was the Ch’ing, not the Tibetans themselves, who pre¬ 
vented the British from dealing directly with the Land of Snows. 

The government of India decided on a policy of caution, which some, 
like William Moorcroft, superintendent of the East India Company’s 
military stud, regarded as too fainthearted a course. India, like China, 
had for centuries suffered from a horse-raising problem and been forced to 
import horses for military use. So Moorcroft succeeded in winning the 
Indian government’s reluctant permission to cross the Himalayas - at his 
own risk and expense and without any accredited authority or political 
designation - in search of central Asian horses for domestication in the 
subcontinent. Many people in India were interested in what he might 
learn about the possibilities for British trade beyond the mountains, and 
the Calcutta firms of Palmer & Co. and Cruttenden & Co. entrusted about 
£5,000 worth of goods to his care. 

In 1819 Moorcroft and George Trebeck set out, reaching Leh in 1820 
to find Ladakh’s external relations on the verge of change. Down to 1819 
Ladakh had been a tributary of Tibet but had also paid a secondary tribute 
to the Afghans in Kashmir, as usufructuaries. In a loose sense, Ladakh was 
even understood to be ‘nominally dependent on China’.8^ In 1810, how¬ 
ever, the Sikhs conquered Kashmir and demanded that Ladakh transfer 
Kashmir’s usufructuary rights to them. But at Mootcroft’s encourage¬ 
ment, the Ladakhi king proffered his allegiance to the British instead. For 
fear of provoking the Sikhs, the Indian government censured Moorcroft, 
declined Ladakh’s allegiance, and so informed the Sikh government. The 
Sikhs were reassured. Ladakh recognized them as usufructuaries and 
began paying them tribute. But Lhasa could only have regarded Moor- 
croft’s unauthorized efforts as further evidence of British expansionism. 

86 Lamb, Br/Vtf/n, 62. Wathen,‘Memoir on Chinese Tartary', 658. 
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Moorcioft remained in Ladakh until 1822 trying, through his agent 
Mir ‘l22at Allah, to persuade the Yarkand authorities to admit him into 
Ch’ing territory. Some of the Leh trading community may have been 
attracted by the prospects of British trade through Leh to Altishahr. A 
Khojandi merchant of Yarkand, who had been impressed by accounts of 
British merchants that he had heard in Russia, helped Moorcroft with his 
financial difficulties, and a famous Naqshbandi, Khoja Shah Niya2, who 
had many supporters in Yarkand, gave him essential aid and advice. 
But the Kashmiris, fearing that the East India Company would inter¬ 
fere in their shawl wool monopoly, persuasively argued their case in 
Yarkand, so that the Ch’ing authorities - despite Moorcroft’s claim that 
an Englishman had entered Yarkand some twenty or thirty years earlier - 
declared that there was no precedent for British trade in Altishahr 
and denied his request for a passport. Moorcroft made his way 
through Kashmir and Kabul to central Asia, where he died in 1825, at 
Andkhui.** 

Although Moorcroft had failed in his mission to buy horses, his efforts 
did much to stimulate British interest. Particularly stirring to the British 
sense of commercial rivalry were his revelations about the Russian agent 
Agha Mahdi (see chapter 7), his report that Russians were visiting the 
annual fair at Gartok, and his assertion that ‘a very valuable portion’ of 
the shawl trade was ‘carried on through Bokhara and Yarkand with 
Russia’.*’ A few other Europeans also entered Ladakh from India. 
Moorcroft met the Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma de Koros there, 
disguised as an Armenian, and in 1821 Capt. Alexander Gerard entered 
Ladakh in an unsuccessful attempt to obtain Tibetan permission to visit 
Lake Manasarowar. But the attitude of the Indian government was that 
official contacts with the Tibetan or Ch’ing authorities should be avoided, 
and the British concentrated their attention instead on their hopes for 
entering the trans-Himalayan trade, especially the trade in shawl wool, 
towards which Kumaon and Garhwal seemed to open an avenue. 

In the aftermath of the Sikh conquest of Kashmir there was a famine 
that forced many Kashmiri weavers to emigrate to British territory, and 
despite the monopoly, a small supply of shawl wool from Tibet began to 
trickle through. The British wanted to expand this supply and tap the 
trade that moved from Altishahr and Tibet through Leh to Kashmir. 

Moorcroft, Travels, i.xlvii- 1 ; H. E. Richardson, A short history of Tibet, 72; Lamb, Britain, 
39, csp. n. 2; Kuznetsov, EJkonomicheskaia, 175, n. 28; cf. Jack A. Dabbs, History of the dis¬ 
covery and exploration of Chinese Tartustan, 31, who uncritically follows Hue; and Suzuki, 
Chihetto, 203-12, whose case for Moorcroft’s death in Tibet over a decade later is uncon¬ 
vincing. 
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Tibet’s exports to Ladakh consisted of domestic Tibetan merchandise 
and re-exports from Qiina proper. The main Chinese re-export, which 
reached Leh by caravans of yaks from Lhasa, was brick tea (weighing 
eight pounds per brick), but silks, velvets, brocades and sWvctyambu were 
included too. The Tibetan products consisted primarily of shawl wool and 
secondarily of Changthang sheep, borax (needed by silversmiths and 
braziers), sulphur and black salt. Tibetan imports from Leh consisted of 
cotton cloth, shawls, chintzes, copper tinned vessels, spoons, Indian and 
European manufactures, dried fruits and grain - all coming mainly from 
the Punjab and Kashmir. Leh also did a considerable trade with Yarkand, 
and in the 1820s, in spite of the Ladakh monopoly, growing amounts of 
shawl wool from Yarkand, Khotan and the Senior Horde Kazakhs were 
making their way to the Leh market. The price of shawl wool was in¬ 
creasing, and by the 1830s Ladakh’s prohibition against its import from 
Altishahr was a dead letter. 

British efforts to enter this trade were initially successful. The Ladakh 
monopoly gave way. Tibetan catavans began to go down to Bashahr in 
British India. But the British were not the only ones who had an eye on the 
Ladakh trade. In 1822 the Sikhs raised Gulab Singh, a Dogra Hindu, to 
the position of raja of Jammu, and in 1834 Gulab Singh sent his general 
Zorawar Singh with a 10,000-man Dogra army to conquer Ladakh. By 
chance an adventurer. Dr George Henderson, wandered into Leh before 
the Dogras, enabling the Ladakhis to pretend that a British emissary had 
come to accept Ladakh’s allegiance, which had been offered through Moor- 
croft over a decade earlier. The British, however, believed that the Dogra 
invasion would only divert more Tibetan shawl wool into India; so they 
exposed the Ladakhis’ hoax and reassured the Dogras. Although winter 
conditions gave the Ladakhis an advantage, their outdated weapons were 
no match for those of Zorawar Singh, who boasted to the Sikhs in 1836 
that if they ‘wished to give an order for the conquest of the country of 
China he was ready to kindle the fires of battle and challenge the King of 
China’.’° But the Ladakhis rebelled in 1837, 1838 and 1839, and it was 
not until 1840, after Zorawar Singh conquered Baltistan, that the Dogras 
fully established their authority over Ladakh. Theoretically, nothing had 
changed. The Dogras were part of the Sikh kingdom, which retained 
titular possession of usufructuary rights in Ladakh, and Lhasa con¬ 
tinued to receive its customary Ladakh tribute. But Sikh control of 


0® Sohan Lai Suri, ‘Umdat at-tawdrikh, cited in Bawa Satinder Singh, The Jammu Fox: a bio¬ 
graphy of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir syfZ-iSjy, 28; see also 204, n. 39. For the conquest, 
see Clmles-Eudes Bonin, ‘La conqu£te du Petit-Tibet’, Kevue du Monde Musulman, 11.6 
(June 1910) 207-31. 
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Jammu was nominal at best,** and Gulab Singh planned to reinstate the 
Ladakh trade monopoly. He even challenged Lhasa’s traditional position 
by stopping the customary accommodations and transport that Ladakh 
had traditionally supplied to the Tibetan government’s annual trade 
mission. 

With Ladakh in turmoil, Tibetan traders increasingly avoided Leh and 
exported their goods to Bashahr, which became the main artery of Indo- 
Tibetan trade. As a result, the wool supply reaching the Kashmir weavers 
fell so low as to endanger the very life of the industry. Meanwhile British 
India’s own trans-Himalayan trade expanded through the export of 
opium, which Indian traders, being non-belligerents, carried to Leh for 
re-export to Yarkand by Kashmiris and even some Indian merchants. 
Much of it, originating in the Punjab, must have passed entirely through 
Sikh and Dogra hands. A little opium reached Yarkand by way of Badakh- 
shan, and some also came to Lhasa through Nepal, carried by Nepalese 
merchants and Indians who passed themselves off in Tibet as ‘Nepalese’. 
Here it was consumed entirely by Ch’ing personnel, for neither the 
Nepalese nor the Tibetans were users. 

To rechannel Tibet’s shawl wool and tea along their old route through 
Leh, and thus take control of it, Gulab Singh sent Zorawar Singh to in¬ 
vade western Tibet in 1841, damming up the trade leak into British 
territory. The British, worried that the Ch’ing would blame them for the 
Dogra invasion, also feared the possibility of a Dogta-Nepalese alliance 
(perhaps with Ch’ing encouragement) against them, inasmuch as they 
were now tied up by wars in Afghanistan and China. These considerations, 
coupled with the desire to have their Tibetan trade restored, led them to 
send the Sikhs an ultimatum to order the Dogras to withdraw. The Sikhs 
passed this word along to Gulab Singh, but before he could contact his 
general in Tibet, the Tibetans, without assistance from the impotent 
Ch’ing garrison, routed the Dogra army, which the winter cold nearly 
annihilated, and killed Zorawar Singh. Immediately the Ladakhis revolted, 
and in 1842 the Tibetans invaded Ladakh to re-establish their ancient 
claims to authority there. But Gulab Singh rushed in reinforcements. The 
Tibetans retreated, and the Dogras’ army - more modern than Lhasa’s - 
flooded the Tibetans’ camp near the Ladakh-Tibet border and soaked 
their powder, rendering their guns useless. The Dogras defeated the 
Tibetans, but both sides were exhausted and ready to compromise. 

On 17 October, 1842, at Leh, the Dogras and the Tibetans concluded a 
peace treaty that re-established Ladakh’s monopoly on Tibetan shawl 
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wool and confirmed the traditional (but still undefined) Ladakh-Tibet 
boundaries. The Dogras renounced all claims over Tibetan territory, and 
the Tibetans recognized Dogra supremacy over Ladakh. The Hindu 
kingdom of the Dogras was still nominally a dependency of the Sikhs, 
and Tibet was a dependency of the Ch'ing, but the Tibetans and the Dogras 
had acted essentially as sovereign powers concluding an international 
agreement. The Ch’ing government could do nothing but acquiesce in a 
fait accompli. Ladakh’s tribute embassies to Lhasa were to be continued, 
and the Dogras reinstated the symbolic accommodations and transport 
for the Tibetan government’s annual trade mission to Leh, but the Ti¬ 
betans had acknowledged the Dogras as the possessors of Ladakh, and 
Leh’s tribute to Lhasa was reduced to the status of custom, paid in 
confirmation of Ladakh’s monopoly on the Tibetan shawl wool trade. 
Officially, Ladakh and Baltistan thus became part of the Sikh kingdom. 
Ladakh departed from China’s political orbit and entered the Indian 
subcontinent. 

These events, coupled with the Ch’ing garrison’s sorry state, lowered 
Ch’ing prestige in Lhasan eyes. When ‘ White Lotus ’ rebels from Szechwan 
invaded eastern Kansu in 1822, twenty-three Tibetan tribes in Tsinghai’s 
Huang-chung region took up arms to repossess formerly Tibetan pas¬ 
tures in Kokonor from the Khoshuud, who had occupied them since the 
early sixteenth century. Ch’ing forces under Ch’ang-ling scored a tem¬ 
porary victory in the same year, but the Tibetans again shattered the 
peace. ‘A long period of devastation and murder’ had ensued, one of the 
principal instigators being the Manju^rl Khutughtu of the Tongkhor 
(sTong-’khor) monastery.’^ In 1829 Lhasa sent its own soldiers to restore 
order in Kokonor. In 1835-8 Lhasa’s army also warred, and won, against 
the ruler of Powo (sPo-bo), who had refused to pay his tribute to the 
Dalai Lama’s government. The Tibetan expulsion of the Dogras must 
therefore be seen against a background of other Tibetan military acts. 

For fear of the British, however, the Lhasa government continued to 
reinforce the protective image of Ch’ing authority. In 1850 the Tibetans 
had been alarmed to discover a Kashmiri agent named Ahmad ‘Ali, 
carrying letters in English and notebooks of geographical information, 
who admitted that he had been exploring for the government of India. 
Moreover, the Indian government, on defeating the Burmese in 1820, had 
assumed the disputed Burmese ‘rights’ in Assam, including a nebulous 
set of relationships with the tribes of the Assam Duars and the Tibetan 
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borderlands. In 1835 the British had pressured Lhasa’s tributary, Sikkim, 
into ceding Darjeeling, and in 1841 they began annexing the Assam 
Duars, claimed by Lhasa’s other tributary, Bhutan. In 1844 the British 
persuaded the chiefs of Tibet’s Tawang tract along the eastern border 
of Bhutan to give up their rights to the Kariapara Duar in return for an 
annual compensation of 5,000 rupees. Of this sum, only 500 rupees were 
to go to the Tawang monastery (a subsidiary of Drepung), and the rest 
was to be forwarded to Drepung in Lhasa. In other words, the British 
recognized that they were encroaching upon Lhasa’s domain, and from 
then until 1888, when they finished bringing the Assam-Tibet frontier 
tribes under their administration, the British would continue to eat away 
at Tibetan territory in Monyul (Mon-yul), Loyul (Lo-yul) and lower 
Zayul (rDza-yul). Since both the Lhasa and Bhutan governments suspec¬ 
ted that the king of Sikkim was a British pawn, Lhasa withdrew some of 
his traditional grazing rights in Tibetan territory, and the Bhutanese tried 
to assassinate him. 

In such an atmosphere, it is not surprising that members of the Lhasa 
government should have wanted to encourage gestures of Ch’ing power; 
so when the Kashag, allied with the Ganden and Drepung monasteries 
and the Panchen Lama, staged a coup d'Hat against the regent Tshe-smon- 
gling in 1844, they did so by requesting Peking’s intervention. The 
emperor sent Ch’i-shan, who had been banished for alleged duplicity in 
the Opium War, and when Ch’i-shan arrived in Lhasa, he threatened the 
regent with torture unless he admitted having abused his powers. Tshe- 
smon-gling had been regent since 1819, and it was rumoured that he had 
murdered three successive incarnations of the Dalai Lama under his care. 
On Ch’i-shan’s recommendation, Peking ordered the regent to be 
banished to Manchuria, but the situation in Lhasa was highly volatile 
because the populace, conscious of the weakness of Ch’ing control, was 
agitated by intervention from Peking against the head of the Dalai Lama’s 
government. Monks from Sera, Tshe-smon-gling’s home monastery, 
took to arms against Ch’ing authority, beat up two members of the 
Kashag whom they found in the regent’s house, and freed the deposed 
regent from prison. The regent, however, was confident of vindication 
in Peking and told his supporters to return to their monastery, but at the 
Ch’ing capital he was unable to make his case and was exiled to the Amur. 
On the surface, at least, ‘imperial authority was still unchallenged and 
everybody bowed to it. But it was to be for the last time.’ 

When Ch’i-shan tried to punish the monks at Sera, the Tibetan govern¬ 
ment immediately took the case out of his hands, and a dispute in Kham 
further underscored the superficiality of Ch’ing authority in Tibet. In 1844 
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the twin incarnates of Draya (Brag-g.yab) repudiated the authority of 
the ’Phags-pa-lha incarnation of Chamdo (Chab-mdo), Tibet’s third- 
largest city. The quarrel degenerated into serious armed clashes in 1846, 
and the Chamdo incarnation sought help from the Ch’ing, bringing into 
the open the anti-Ch’ing sentiments of various regional chiefs, one of 
whom - resenting Peking’s involvement in the Lhasa coup d'itat - refused 
to supply porters for Ch’ing relief soldiers on their way into Tibet. The 
dispute ended only when Lhasa raised the Draya lamas’ rank, thus re¬ 
affirming Tibetan authority and, in effect, rewarding the symbolic leaders 
of the anti-Ch’ing demonstrators in Kham.o^ 

The year 1846 brought renewed British pressure on Tibetan seclusion. 
The British overpowered the Sikhs, made Gulab Singh maharaja of 
Janunu and Kashmir, and recognized his possession of Ladakh - sending 
a letter to the Lhasa amban to announce British suzerainty over the Dogra 
kingdom (over Ladakh’s shawl wool monopoly in particular), to en¬ 
courage Indo-Tibetan trade, and to call for joint Dogra-British-Ch’ing 
boundary commissions to fix the Ladakh-Tibet border. The substance of 
the letter was also communicated directly to the Ch’ing by way of Hong 
Kong. The Tibetan government, however, had no intention of permitting 
Ch’ing relations with the British and took no chances: when Lhasa ex¬ 
pelled the Lazarist missionaries Gabct and Hue from Tibet in 1846, it 
refused to let them leave the country by way of India. British boundary 
commissioners explored the frontier region in 1847, but no Ch’ing com¬ 
missioners ever arrived. 

Moreover, Lhasa purposefully adhered to the 1842 Dogra-Tibetan 
treaty, limiting the Tibetan goveriunent’s trade to the Ladakh route so 
as not to become involved with British India. At first this had enabled 
Gulab Singh to keep most of the shawl wool for himself, but his ‘ruinous 
levies’ and the constant meddling of his officials nearly brought the 
Kashmir weaving industry to a halt in 1849. many shawl 

workers began to leave Kashmir that in 1851 the Dogra government 
issued an order forbidding their emigration. As a result, although the 
Dogras succeeded in preventing Yarkand’s ‘Turfani’ wool, ‘which is the 
finest’, from passing into India, Tibetan shawl wool from Changthang 
began once again to supply the weavers living in British territory.’^ 

From the Bhotias* point of view, Lhasa still retained a special position. 
The Tibetan government compensated the Sikkimese king with an annual 
subsidy of grain, salt and tea for his losses in resisting British encroach- 
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ment in 1849, ’‘^53 Tibetan and Ladakhi officials reconfirmed 

Ladakh’s Tibetan trade monopoly and concluded a formal agreement to 
strengthen the annual exchange of Leh’s tribute embassies and Lhasa’s 
trade missions. Bhutan, although a fully sovereign state with independent 
foreign relations, also sent an annual tribute embassy to Lhasa.’* In 
Monyul, Loyul and lower Zayul, the relationships between allegiances to 
Lhasa and British authority also remained undefined in the Bhotias’ eyes. 
Although the British were aware of their Buddhist hill coimtries’ double 
allegiances, ecclesiastical and secular obligations were so closely inter¬ 
related that little could be done to clarify them without direct negotiations 
on the subject with Peking and Lhasa. 

On Lhasa’s initiative, direct Anglo-Tibetan negotiations did in fact 
take place as the result of a dispute between the Drepung monastery and 
the principal Tawang chief, who had failed to send Drepung its share of 
the Kariapara Duar compensation in 1852 and fled into British territory. 
When Lhasa sent an army to the Indian border, the British agreed to send 
the annual compensation to Tibet in return for Tibetan pardon of the 
fugitive chief. But the British were unable to extend these talks of 18 5 3 to 
other topics or to provide for other direct contacts in future, and trouble 
with Nepal soon reinforced Lhasa’s policy of seclusion. 

In 1840, 1842 and 1846 Nepal had asked Peking for Ch’ing support 
against the British, but Peking had stood by its policy of ‘impartial 
benevolence’; so in 1846, when Jang Bahadur of the Rana (Kunwar) 
family took power, he had shifted to a pro-British policy and had even 
cancelled Nepal’s 1847 quinquennial tribute embassy to Peking. In 1852, 
however, he had reinstated it, and it carried to China opium worth neatly 
300,000 rupees, duty-free under diplomatic privilege. On the embassy’s 
return to Kathmandu in 1854, bearing news of the Taiping Rebellion, 
Jang Bahadur decided that the time was ripe to increase Nepal’s privi¬ 
leges in Tibet (the more so, because Britain was preoccupied with the 
Crimean War). After offering Peking military aid against the Taipings 
and being refused, the Nepalese invaded Tibet in 1855 on the fantastic 
pretext of obtaining redress from the Tibetans for Nepal’s expenses in¬ 
curred in providing troops to aid the Ch’ing. Jang Bahadur also charged 
Tibetan violations of Nepalese trading rights and presented a list of 
extravagant demands. The Tibetans, without Ch’ing assistance, counter¬ 
attacked, and the fighting ended in a stalemate. The Tibeto-Nepalese 
Treaty of Thapathali, which ended the war in 1856, bore unmistakable 
resemblances to the Sino-Kokand accord of 183 5: exemption from customs 
duties, a Nepalese resident at Lhasa with extraterritorial jurisdiction and. 
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in particular, the right to adjudicate disputes between Nepalese and all 
other foreigners in Tibet. Nepalese were permitted to marry Tibetan 
women. Boys born of such marriages, like the Chalghurts of Altishahr, 
were considered Nepalese, whereas the girls were considered Tibetan. 
Lhasa agreed to pay Nepal an annual tribute of 10,000 rupees. 

Tibet’s treaty with the Dogras had been bad for Ch’ing prestige, and 
Peking found the Tibeto-Nepalese treaty doubly humiliating. A lame 
solution to the problem of peace was found in the Nepalese declaration 
that Kathmandu’s dispute had been with the Tibetans alone and that Nepal 
had not intended to act against the Ch’ing. But the honorifics in the treaty 
put the Nepalese king and the Ch’ing emperor ‘on a level of equality’. 
To save the emperor’s face, the text was modified to say that he would be 
‘respected (or honored) as he had been respected (or honored) in the 
past’. After a further modification whereby Nepal’s ‘responsibility’ to 
provide military assistance for Tibet’s defence was limited to invasions by 
the armies of rulers other than the Ch’ing emperor, the amban put his 
seal to the treaty. But Peking instructed him to feign ignorance of the 
treaty’s dishonourable terms and thus avoid compromising the ‘integrity 
of the empire’ (kuo-t'i).^^ 

Once again the Tibetans had defended their territory unaided, but al¬ 
though the Ch’ing dynasty had suffered some embarrassment in the 
process, the Tibetans themselves continued to profess their obedience to 
Peking’s authority for fear of the British and the Nepalese. In 1861 Lhasa’s 
determination to remain hidden within the Ch’ing empire deepened 
even more, for in that year the British invaded Sikkim and imposed the 
Anglo-Sikkimese Treaty of Tumlong, making the country a British pro¬ 
tectorate. But neither Lhasa nor Peking ever recognized the treaty, and 
after the British forces withdrew, the Sikkimese ruler continued to receive 
insignia of rank from Lhasa.’’ 

In 1862, Ladakh, Sikkim and Bhutan were still Lhasa’s tributaries, but 
seen from the other side of the Himalayas, Bhutan was independent, and 
Ladakh and Sikkim were, by treaty, dependencies of British India. Lhasa 
was a Ch’ing dependency but also tributary to Nepal. Nepal was a tribu¬ 
tary of the Ch’ing but politically allied with the Indian government. 

Internally, Tibet was at peace. Trouble in Kokonor had been quelled in 
1854. A serious disturbance in the Chamdo region, involving the Powo 
ruler, had been put down in 1859. Cut off from most outside influences, 
Tibetan writers and painters had simply carried on in their own traditions, 
continuing to produce various forms of literature, philosophical com- 
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mentaries, critical scholarship and religious paintings. But there was little 
in these works that was fresh or innovative. The only noteworthy new 
ingredients had come from China proper, for Han Chinese cultural im- 
fluences had increased during the nineteenth century and were reflected 
in Tibetan painting, interior decoration, dress and cuisine. But even here, 
Han Chinese cultural imports affected only the Tibetan upper classes.’* 
For most ordinary people, China proper remained a distant land. 

In its heyday, Ch’ing power in Tibet had been far from overwhelming. 
In the 1860s the Tibetans still chose for reasons of their own to emphasize 
the empire’s symbolic authority and make it seem substantial. 

In the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century, the separate histories 
of the three Ch’ing dependencies stood out from one another in sharp 
contrast. Mongolia declined under Ch’ing rule but stayed quiet. Sinkiang 
fared better and yet rebelled. Tibet, in her domestic life, remained largely 
unaffected by Ch’ing authority. The differences were rooted in the natures 
of these countries themselves and in the Manchus’ original purposes in 
annexing them. 

In Mongolia, the Ch’ing objective had been the ancient Chinese goal of 
transforming the nomads and rendering them incapable of threatening 
China. In this, the Manchus had succeeded, but at great cost to the 
Mongols, who from Manchuria to Zungharia decreased in population and 
grew poorer in livestock and territory. 

In Sinkiang, the Manchus had wanted only peace and formal obedience 
to the Ch’ing throne. But these were impossible to attain, for the East 
Turkestanis were members of a vast Islamic civilization stretching far 
away into lands where China had no influence at all. Their world view 
challenged the very cornerstone of imperial order: the emperor’s ultimate 
authority. Without being a lamaist the emperor could reign as the legiti¬ 
mate patron of the lamaist church, but he could not, as an unbeliever, have 
such a role in the Muslim world. For centuries Altishahr had been ‘the 
abode of Islam’. Its inhabitants lived under the obligation of jihad. The 
rule of the unbeliever could be accepted only as a temporary thing. 
Kokand, close but militarily unreachable from China, was an obstacle 
even to temporary peace. In her own commercial interest, the khanate 
kept Kashgar in a continuing state of agitation. Although Jahangir’s 
jihad had a heavy spontaneous ingredient of rebellion, most of the other 
disorders down to the 1860s stemmed essentially from Kokand. Also at 
large were the traditional Muslim leaders of Altishahr. Peking had failed 
to incorporate them into the Ch’ing system as it had incorporated the 
98 David Snellgrovc and H. Richardson, cultural history of Tibet, 250-1. 
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Dalai Lama and the Mongolian khans. Now the Makhdum2adas haunted 
the imperial frontiers. Even in their role as Naqshbandi Sufis, their message 
was an activist one. Simultaneously, Naqshbandi leaders elsewhere 
were waging concurrent jihads - against the Sikhs and the British in 
India, against the Russians in the Caucasus - and were rapidly spreading 
their political influence in Malaya and Indonesia, in the Ottoman empire, 
in western central Asia and Afghanistan. 

In Tibet, it had been the Ch’ing emperor’s desire to make himself 
patron of the Yellow church, to which the Mongols also belonged. The 
Tibetans had willingly complied, for in Buddhist eyes the patron was seen 
as subordinate to the community of monks, and each side could thus see 
itself as supreme. Unlike Mongolia or Sinkiang, Tibet possessed an 
indigenous central government of her own. Tibetan military power posed 
no threat to China; so the Manchus made no move to weaken the Dalai 
Lama’s authority over his ecclesiastical state. On the contrary, they rein¬ 
forced it. Throughout the nineteenth century the power of the Dalai 
Lama’s government increased, and Peking aided Lhasa in its efforts to 
exclude foreign influences and preserve Tibetan isolation. 

Material wellbeing played little part in the political behaviour of the 
three dependencies. The Mongols, who truly suffered, bided their time - 
even though they, no less than the East Tuikestanis, lived under an ahen 
rule which they could blame for theit unhappiness. The Altishahr Muslims 
were rebellious, but their rebelliousness does not seem to have emanated 
from any corresponding economic decline. The Tibetan trade economy 
and the monasteries clearly prospered under Ch’ing dominion, yet there 
is little reason to suppose that these were the major reasons for the Lhasa 
government’s firm adherence to the empire. 

Although Ch’ing authority in Inner Asia was superficial, it was strong 
enough to guarantee the safety of increasing numbers of Han emigrants 
from China proper, who settled in Inner Mongolia, throughout Sinkiang, 
and in the eastern fringes of Tibet. Seen as a whole, despite rebellions 
and European encroachment and the sagging fortunes of the Manchus, 
the years from the 1790s to the 1860s were the great period of Ch’ing 
imperial power. 
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FACTORS BEHIND THE CH’iNG VICTORIES 

In July 1864, when the Taiping capital of Nanking was finally reduced by 
Tseng Kuo-fan’s forces, many among China's scholar-official ruling class 
were already congratulating themselves on having witnessed a rare 
phenomenon in history - a dynasty that had reigned more than two 
hundred years, had seen glorious days and then declined, yet was able to 
defeat widespread and formidable rebellion. This was described in tradi¬ 
tional historiography as Te.5tot^t\on{chung-hsing, lit. ‘again rising’ or ‘rising 
at mid-course ’), and it had occurred in but few instances since ancient times. 
The parallel often cited in the 1860s was the T’ang restoration in the reign 
of Su-tsung (7 5 6-72), when the great An Lu-shan Rebellion was suppressed. 

In historical perspective, the Ch’ing restoration was perhaps even more 
remarkable than that of the T’ang. The imperial commanders of the eighth 
century were not far removed from the military-aristocratic culture of the 
Northern and Southern dynasties (317-589), but the scholar-officials of 
the late Ch’ing vanquished the Taipings in spite of more than a millennium 
of increasingly stultifying literary culture. Moreover, while the T’ang 
restoration saw the rise of virtually independent satrapies, Ch’ing imperial 
authority survived the rebellion largely intact: provincial governors- 
general and governors gained greater leeway in administration but never¬ 
theless continued to depend on the throne’s favour for their tenure of 
office. Just as T’ang Su-tsung had received aid from the Uighurs of 
central Asia, so the Ch’ing of the early T’ung-chih period profited by the 
direct and indirect assistance of the Western ‘barbarians’. But while the 
T’ang could count on the superior culture of the Middle Kingdom to 
overawe and even to assimilate their alien helpers, China in the nineteenth 
century was confronted by foreign peoples from overseas who not only 
were unassimilable but who also possessed a material culture superior to 
China’s own. 

The essential events of any chmg-hsing were military: the rebels had to be 
defeated. 
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The Ch’ing success, as emphasized in chapter 6, was due to the 
fact that the Chinese elite, first of all, identified its own interests 
with those of the dynasty, and second, was able to maintain local order 
with the temporary military forces it organized. 

While militia corps (t'uan-lm) and mercenaries ( v««^) were both valuable, 
it was a new breed of military organization that made possible the even¬ 
tual victory. This new breed was the yung-jing (lit. ‘brave-battalion’) 
which, as a semi-regular imperial army, was a major innovation of the 
period. • The earliest and most important such army, although organized 
in Hunan, was hardly a ‘regional army’, since it was soon sent out of the 
province to fight the Taipings. The Hunan Army differed from theyung 
mercenaries in its size, which grew at one time to 136,000 men. While 
both militia corps and mercenary forces were principally financed by 
funds raised by the gentry, the Hunan Army was given imperial alloca¬ 
tions of provincial funds. After trying with indifferent success to raise 
contributions from the Hunanese elite, Tseng Kuo-fan depended for the 
financing of his large force on imperially authorized funds of Hunan, 
Hupei, Kwangtung and other provinces, as well as the proceeds of the 
court-sanctioned sales of degrees, titles, and even offices. His agents 
travelled to several provinces to sell ‘certificates’ issued by Peking for 
these purposes.* While setting up a uniform system of organization and 
training for his large army, Tseng also built a new structure for the 
administration of funds and supplies. Remarkable men like Lo Tse-nan, 
Hu Lin-i and Liu Jung (1816-73), shared his fervent determination to 
save the dynasty and civilization by putting into practice humble but 
compelling Confucian ideals. 


Tseng Kuo-fan: Confucian statecraft on trial 

The philosophical basis of Tseng’s outlook was the Ch’eng-Chu doctrine 
regarding the ‘proper place’ (Jen) for each of the myriad things. In the 
human realm, the ‘proper place’ for each person existed in a hierarchy of 
status, both within the imperial system and in the family. Like the T’ung- 
ch’eng school of writers, Tseng stressed the concern for the people’s 
welfare but believed nonetheless that an even greater issue was the 
‘proper order of human relations’ (lun-chi). In his letters as early as the 
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1840s, he had expressed the view that disregard for ‘differentiation’ {shu) 
in human relationships would ‘in the end result in disorder in the empire, 
indeed until beasts are led to consume human beings I 

A devout practitioner of self-cultivation (including rising at dawn, 
regularly practising calligraphy, reviewing classics and history, and 
keeping an introspective diary), Tseng was also a man of wide concern for 
problems of administration. His approach to statecraft leaned heavily on 
the side of ‘rule by man’ rather than ‘rule by law’. As far as institutions 
were concerned, he was inclined to preserve Ch’ing governmental and 
social practices, including ceremonial rituals. He felt the urgent need of 
the government was to make ‘the realities conform to the theory’ {tsung- 
ho ming-shih, a favourite phrase of Ho Ch’ang-ling and Wei Yiian). Yet, 
following his T’ung-ch’eng masters, Tseng emphasixed that only culti¬ 
vated men grounded in orthodox learning could transform the customs 
within the bureaucracy: the greatest need was for ‘earnest and solid 
scholars who would act upon their ideas’.^ In his famous early essay, ‘The 
fundamentals of talent’, Tseng argued that the decay of social mores, 
which was precipitating a grave crisis, could be remedied only by the 
emergence of ‘men both virtuous and wise’ {hsien ch'ieh chib che), and that 
the leadership and example of even a few such men, who would regard 
the welfare of the empire as their own, could transform the morale and 
customs of an entire generation. Tseng was not unaware of the impor¬ 
tance of institutions. But his studies at the Hanlin Academy had led him 
to believe that a compendium such as Wu-li t'mg-k'ao (Encyclopaedia of 
five categories of rites and institutions) by Ch’in Hui-t’ien (1702-64), was 
a sufficient guide for administrative as well as social practices. The only 
addition he would suggest was a section on political economy {ching-chi), 
dealing with such matters as the salt monopoly, river conservancy and 
monetary policies.* Since the Neo-Confucian philosophy always dis¬ 
tinguished between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ - or substance and function- 
Tseng believed that while the Qi’ing institutions were flawless in the 
moral and ritual realms, there was an area of practical function where 
change could and should be introduced. He wrote in his diary (August 
1851): ‘The mistake inherited from the previous age can be corrected by 
us. That which the previous age neglected, we can inaugurate [tr^u wo 
ch’uang-chih] 
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After his appointment as commissioner of local defence for Hunan in 
January 1853, Tseng had been shocked and pained by the incompetence 
and corruption of the military and civil officials. Yet there was nothing 
for it but to offer the most earnest leadership, which according to Tseng’s 
Neo-Confucian faith, might indeed alter what destiny had in store for the 
dynasty. ‘I can only rely on my tiny but staunchly loyal heart and face 
our people across mountains of skulls and bones and deep pools of blood 
in the hope of bringing back to our side Heaven’s will, which is against 
disorder’.’ Tseng was determined to apply his two-pronged approach to 
statecraft, stressing man’s moral qualities on the one hand, and organi2a- 
tional effectiveness on the other. In selecting commanders and officers, 
he laid great stress on the candidate’s ‘spirit of loyalty and righteous 
duty’. He preferred scholars as commanders, but even more than ex¬ 
perience in military matters, he wanted to see in the candidate ‘red¬ 
bloodedness’ (hsueh-hsing) as well as ‘integrity and awareness’ (lien-ming). 
For lower officers and soldiers, he wanted ‘simple, untarnished’ met! of 
peasant stock.^ 

To administer the funds and supplies for both his army and its naval 
auxiliary, Tseng had developed a bureaucracy under imperial authority. 
Although not at first given the title of imperial commissioner {ch'in-eh'ai 
ta-ch’en), he had an imperial commission (ch’in-mmg).'> This gave him 
enough authority to issue letters of appointment {cha-wei) to officials and 
confer upon them the status of wei-ymn (often translated as ‘deputy’). 
Tseng established a ‘general staff’ at his headquarters, calling it by the 
Green Standard termying-wu ch'u (lit. ‘office of battalion affairs’). After 
the Hunan Army moved to Hupei and thence to Kiangsi, a ‘commis¬ 
sariat’ {liang-t'at) was established at a town not too far from wherever 
Tseng’s headquarters might be, to oversee the shipment of provisions. 
There were also offices controlling funds and munitions at advanced 
posidons. 

Tseng’s great preoccupadon was the quality of the men to whom tasks 
were entrusted. To command his waterforce, he chose Yang Yiieh-pin 
(1822-90), a minor Green Standard Officer who had had some experience 
with riverine warfare, and P’eng Yii-lin (1816-90), a shengymn who had 
been connected briefly with local defence work. P’eng, especially, proved 
to be a brave, upright and conscientious scholar-commander after Tseng’s 

7 rWCK,Sbu-tba,i.\. 

* TWCK, Sbu-tba, 2.24b-2j; j.iib. Lo Erh-kang, Hiiang-tbim bsin-tbib{A new history of the 
Hunan Army), 145-4. 

» T[^CK, Tsou-kao, 11.41. 

'* For a chart, see Jonathan Porter, Tseng Kuo-fan’sprivate bureaucracy, 74. ‘ Private ’ is debatable, 
since wei-ymn, unlike mu-yu, had the status of government functionary. 
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own heart. For the general staff, the commissariat and the various special 
bureaux, Tseng drew upon his group of personal advisers {mu-yu) - men 
who were nominally his ‘guests’ and were paid honoraria from his per¬ 
sonal funds. Tseng was well-known for his capacity to attract able men 
to his ‘residence of personal advisers’ (mu-fu) and for the sagacious use he 
made of them. Frequently, he would appoint a member of his mu-fu to the 
general staff or to one of the commissariat offices, thus transforming the 
‘guest’ into a government official with mi-yuan status, paid from govern¬ 
ment funds. For such managerial personnel, too, Tseng ideally wanted 
‘men of rectitude’ {cheng-jen), distinguished by financial honesty as well 
as practical ability. In practice, however, among the Hunan Army’s 
commanders and battalion officers, he found to his sorrow that his stan¬ 
dards of conduct had to be relaxed. Only by closing his eyes to the actual 
behaviour of his officers and men could he maintain the effectiveness of 
the Hunan Army at all. Its fighting capacity was salvaged by means that 
Confucian statecraft seldom acknowledged. 

The Hunan Army’s capacity has, in fact, been grossly exaggerated by 
many admiring chroniclers. To be sure, its recovery of Wuchang in 
October 1834 had halted the momentum of the Taiping strategy of con¬ 
solidating all the cities along the Yangtze. And the destruction, in Decem¬ 
ber 18 5 4, of a large Taiping fleet at T’ien-chia-chen, at the Hupei border, 
demonstrated the quality of Tseng’s naval force. But once Tseng pro¬ 
ceeded on an expedition down the Yangtze to Kiangsi, he was decisively 
checked. At least half his waterforce was bottled up in Poyang Lake for 
more than two years; and the Taipings recaptured Wuchang in April 
1855, despite the fact that the best of the Hunan forces returned to defend 
it. Tseng continued to be isolated at Nanchang, and Hu Lin-i, acting 
governor and then governor of Hupei, directed most of the Hunan Army’s 
operations for more than two years. By June 1856, when the Kiangnan 
Great Camp east of Nanking under Hsiang Jung collapsed (see chapter 6), 
the Hunan Army was simultaneously in great peril in Kiangsi and Hupei. 
Disaster was averted only because of the removal of Taiping pressure as a 
result of the internecine struggle within Nanking. Except for the water- 
force, the units of the Hunan Army had by then mostly been shattered - 
this despite Hu Lin-i’s success in rallying his forces to recapture Wuchang 
in December 1856. 

There was a temporary resuscitation of the Hunan Army, which ex¬ 
panded to some 40,000 men within two or three years. Despite some severe 
defeats it was able to clear Kiangsi as well as Hupei of the Taipings by 
mid-1859. But although the army had grown in size while on the whole 
retaining its organizational form, Tseng had had to compromise his 
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principles regarding the selection of its officers. Outstanding scholar- 
generals such as Lo Tse-nan and Li Hsu-pin had given their lives in battle. 
The new conunanders on whom Tseng and Hu Lin-i relied were no 
longer outstanding Confucian personalities who could actually direct 
battles; the few scholar-generals that remained were more adept at ‘con¬ 
trolling officers ’ {jii-chiang) than directing troops. Among the battalion 
officers, men of literati background no longer predominated. Most 
battalion chiefs were now only barely literate, yet some of these men 
were even promoted to command {t'mg-lin£). ’' Experience showed that 
frontline duties required stamina rare among scholars, while among the 
illiterate and the semi-literate, there were brave men who were also 
brilliant tacticians. Pao Ch’ao, originally a low-ranking officer of Tseng’s 
waterforce, was made a t'ung-ling by Hu Lin-i in 1855 and commanded 
3,000 new recruits. It was said that the only thing he could write was his 
own name. Pao, with Pi Chin-k’o and Chu Hung-chang, both young 
men in their twenties, became Tseng’s most valuable t'ung-ling. By his 
own account, Chu, who seldom batted an eye at ordering the massacre of 
thousands of enemy troops, had abandoned an opportunity for education 
in his early teens and had enlisted in i^yung mercenary corps before he was 
twenty.** 

While they were good at directing battles, men such as Pao and Chu 
were apt to allow great licence to their officers and men. The discipline 
of the Hunan Army steadily deteriorated. The capture of a town was 
followed invariably by pillage, if not also by indiscriminate killing. When 
Tseng Kuo-fan came back to active duty in July 1858 after spending 
fifteen months at home mourning his father, he found the Hunan troops 
behaving so badly that local militia corps often engaged them in battle. 
Tseng’s brother, Kuo-ch’vian, had left his mourning earher and the 2,000 
men he brought from Hunan, led by uncouth but experienced battalion 
officers, won an important battle in Chi-an, Kiangsi, in September 1858. 
But in victory his force had become so unruly that it had to be disbanded 
immediately and replaced by new recruits. After the disastrous defeat at 
San-ho-chen in late 1858 (when the scholar-general Li Hsii-pin, as well as 
another brother of Tseng’s, died), the Hunan Army managed to move 
again into Anhwei. But Tseng’s battalions were now in fact made up 
mostly of recently enlisted officers and men, led by crude but battle- 
seasoned conunanders like Chu Hung-chang. Despite Tseng Kuo-fan’s 
exhortation to ‘love the people’ (the title of an army song written by 

" Lo Erh-kang, Hsiang-cbun bsin-cbib, 106-7 (also his tables, pp. 55-64). 

Chu Hung-chang’s memoir, Ts’img-jimg cbi-liitb (Brief account of participation in war), 
was probably written through an amanuensis. 
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Tseng himself in late 1858), the Hunan Army’s original good morale 
does not seem to-have ever been recovered. 

Early on, Tseng had written that the ideal military commander ‘should 
not be eager for official honour or personal profit’. But by 1856, he foimd 
most officers of the Hunan Army ‘cannot avoid fattening their private 
purse somewhat’. All that he himself could do was to refrain from doing 
the same, thus ‘ setting an example to my colleagues and^thereby repaying 
the kindness of the sage-emperor’.By 1859, Tseng was all but ready to 
cast military officers into the category of immoral men that Confucians 
had always found it necessary to tolerate, like the yamen clerks and run¬ 
ners. Tseng now believed the great, virtuous generals of Qiina’s past must 
certainly have been idealized by historians. According to his own ex¬ 
perience, such extraordinary scholar-commanders as Lo Tse-nan and Li 
Hsii-pin one ‘ might happen to run across but they cannot be found when 
one looks for them’. Even his best commanders were willing to exert 
themselves only when shown memorials recommending their promotion 
in Green Standard ranks, or when the prospects of loot were particularly 
good. Tseng showed his extreme pragmatism by remarking to Hu Lin-i 
that the best course was perhaps to learn from ‘the old monk who neither 
sees nor hears . .. only by ignoring [the affairs of the world] could the ill- 
omens be purifiedSuch was the Buddhist wisdom that came to the 
assistance of Confucian statecraft! 


Imperial policj: the transition to the T'ung-chih reign 

The three years 1839-61, which saw a resurgence of Taiping power, also 
saw Ch’ing policy towards the Europeans turn from belligerence to 
appeasement, partly as a result of a change in the decision-making per¬ 
sonnel at court in a power struggle that attended the accession of a child 
monarch. 

The transition to the T’ung-chih reign probably made little difference 
in the policy of employing Han Chinese in key provincial posts. The 
Ch’ing rulers had become quite trustful towards their thoroughly in¬ 
doctrinated scholar-officials. Reportedly at the recommendation of Tu 
Shou-t’ien (1787-1832), the imperial tutor he greatly respected, the Hsien- 
feng Emperor had chosen a Han Chinese poet-statesman of the Neo- 
Confucian persuasion - Ch’i Chiin-tsao (1795-1866) - as his chief grand 

ij Tf^CK, Sbu-tba, 2.24b; Cbia-sbu, yjg. 

14 Sbu-cba, 5.3, 5, 17, 24, 30b. On Tseng’s financial arrangements see Hu Lin-i, Hu 

Wm-tbung kung i-ebi (Collected papers of the late Hu Lin-i; hereafter HOTCK), 15.201^22; 
25-^; 30.9-iob. Lo Ping<hang, La UTen-fba/tg kung tjou-i (Memorials of Lo Ping-chang), 
n- 53 - 4 ; 1335. 
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councillor. *5 Although Ch’i retired in 185 5, many of his friends of kindred 
outlook continued to be in the high metropolitan bureaucracy. Ch’i’s 
successor in the Grand Council, Wen-ch’ing, a Manchu of wide experience 
who had been president of the Board of Revenue since 1853, recommended 
that Hu Lin-i be named governor of Hupei and Lo Ping-chang retained 
as governor of Hunan. After Wen-ch’ing’s death in 1856, the emperor 
increasingly listened to Su-chun(i8i5 ?-i 861), the ablest among the group 
of imperial clansmen who attended the monarch daily. The brother of 
Tuan-hua, another favourite imperial cousin, Su-shun was first appointed 
in 1854 as imperial bodyguard as well as vice-president of the Board of 
Works. After serving in a series of high posts, including the presidency of 
the Mongolian superintendency (Li-fan Yiian), he was in late 1858 also 
president of the Board of Revenue. Su-shun was arrogant and fearless, 
but he showed Han Chinese literati many kindnesses and enlisted as 
advisers such Hunanese talents as Kuo Sung-tao and Wang K’ai-yiin. 
It was at Su-shun’s recommendation that Tseng Kuo-fan was given the 
Liangkiang governor-generalship in the summer of i860.'* 

Su-shun was, in his own fashion, eager to correct the flagrant abuses of 
government. He was more Legalist than Confucian: severity was his 
style. In late 18 5 8, a case of bribery was discovered in a chii-jen examination 
at Peking. The throne, at the recommendation of Su-shun and his col¬ 
leagues, decreed capital punishment for the examiner, a high Manchu 
official, and six alleged accomplices. Eight months after the sentences 
were carried out, in November 1859, Su-shun again startled the Peking 
bureaucracy by conducting an investigation into the government banks 
issuing paper money. Together with the notoriously inferior large- 
denomination Hsien-feng coins, paper money had been one of the des¬ 
perate means by which the court sought to solve its fiscal crisis. Su-shun 
jailed several dozen Board of Revenue clerks accused of corruption, as 
well as numerous government-licensed bankers. He gained the reputation 
of being industrious and tough-minded. But as Kuo Sung-tao, who was in 
Peking at the time, later remarked, Su-shun’s actions fell short of thorough¬ 
going reform. The Ch’ing administration’s principal weaknesses, in Kuo’s 
view, lay in the bureaucratic preoccupation with appearances and in 
vacillation (man-kan) in government policy. Reminiscent of what Tseng 
Kuo-fan had said of his military commanders is Kuo’s apparent assump¬ 
tion that certain malpractices were unavoidable. ‘When vacillation is 
accompanied by leniency,’ he wrote, ‘harmony at least is preserved as a 

■5 Hsu SbihK:h’ang, Cb'ing-ju bsmb-an (Records of the scholarship of Ch’ing Confucianists), 
107.19. 

Wu Hsiang-hsiang, Wan-Cb’ing kung-fing ebi-sbib (True account of palace politics during the 
late Ch’ing), 9, citing the accounts of Wang K’ai-yiin and Hsiieh Fu-ch’eng. 
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basis for the maintenance of morale. When vacillation is accompanied by 
severity, the harm done is inestimable.’'^ 

As president of the Li-fan Yiian, Su-shun had inherited the Ming- 
Qi’ing imperial policy of relying on the dignity of the Son of Heaven as a 
principal prop in ensuring China’s control of the Inner Asian tribal 
chieftains. It was therefore particularly difficult for him to swallow the 
principle of equality between the Ch’ing emperor and the ‘barbarian 
chieftains’ of European origin. Su-shun was, from all indications, the mov¬ 
ing spirit behind the informal body of princes that wanted to rescind certain 
provisions of the 1858 Treaties of Tientsin and encouraged Senggerinchin 
to fortify the Taku estuary (see chapter 3). That Su-shun was as inflexible 
in foreign policy as in his handling of the corrupt Board of Revenue clerks 
is indicated by the fact that in his talks with the Russian envoy Ignatiev in 
July 1859, a month after Senggerinchin’s firing on the British ships at 
Taku, he not only rejected any territorial concessions east of the Ussuri, but 
repudiated the draft treaty of Aigun, which had been negotiated in 18 5 8 by 
the Tartar-general of Heilungkiang and ceded the land north of the Amur. 

After Senggerinchin’s forces were routed by the second Anglo-French 
expeditionary force in August i860, Su-shun and his colleagues found it 
necessary to accept the demand for foreign ministerial residence in Peking; 
but even while facing disaster, they would not give in on the issue of 
audience with the throne without the ritual of kotow. A ‘punitive war’ 
against the British and the French was ordered. The imperial forces were 
quickly dispersed by allied firepower, but Su-shun meanwhile was on his 
way with the emperor to the vacation palace in Jehol (normally six days’ 
journey from Peking). Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang, the only grand 
councillor who did not accompany the emperor, were left behind to 
negotiate with the Europeans. 

While at Jehol, Su-shun as minister of the Imperial Household and as 
president of the Board of Revenue gained in power. All major decisions 
in foreign and domestic policy still had to be made there at the court, 
although there was no alternative but to allow Prince Kung and his 
colleagues to proceed with the implementation of the conventions of 
Peking that were signed in October and November i860. After the British 
and French withdrew from Peking, some 6,000 of their troops remained at 
Taku and Tientsin. The new order in China’s relations with the West was 
thus inaugurated in the aftermath of warfare by the officials in Peking 
while the court remained beyond the Wall at Jehol nursing its sense of 
outrage. The divergence of views between Jehol and Peking grew steadily 
wider as the new treaties came into operation. 

Ibid. 13. 
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The new Tsungli Yamen to handle Western relations was authorized 
by the throne in January 1861, and inaugurated on 31 March, and two 
weeks later the British and French ministers arrived to begin their resi¬ 
dence at the capital. Although, according to the treaties, ports on the 
Yangtze above Chinkiang-i.e., Kiukiang and Hankow-were to be 
opened to foreign shipping only after the suppression of the Taipings, 
Prince Kung, wishing to keep the Europeans on the Ch’ing side of the 
civil war, had obtained imperial approval for the opening of all three 
ports in December i860. Plainly the Taipings and the Niens constituted a 
greater threat to the dynasty than the British and the French; even the 
Russians were satisfied for the time being. Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang 
also secured imperial orders that former Cathohc properties were to be 
restored to the church and that, as the new ports were opened, arrange¬ 
ments were to be made for foreign settlements at them. In pursuance of 
the Sino-British trade regulations of 18 5 8, the foreign-officered inspectorate 
of customs was extended to all treaty ports. An edict of January 1861 
approved the proposal of Hsiieh Huan, governor of Kiangsu and acting 
imperial commissioner of trade (t'mg-shang ta-ch’en), that Horatio Nelson 
Lay, who had been named inspector-general of customs in 1858, be con¬ 
firmed in that post. Lay’s browbeating tactics as interpreter for Lord 
Elgin had earned him the hatred of Ch’ing officials, but he was in fact the 
nominee of Bruce, the British minister, even though the Rules of Trade 
of 1858 had provided that foreign governments were not to interfere re¬ 
garding personnel of the inspectorate. Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang saw 
advantages in Lay’s appointment, since Peking was in another financial 
crisis in early 1861, with the Board of Revenue’s treasury down to 300,000 
taels. Although 40 per cent of the customs revenue levied on trade in 
foreign vessels was to pay off the indemnities to Britain and France, it was 
believed that the Europeans, for this very reason, would try to maximize 
customs collections and that the new revenue would be larger than that 
to be expected of the native custom-houses -‘which frequently under¬ 
report and conceal embezzlement, and . .. cannot be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated’.'® During i860. Lay had already established new custom houses at 
British-occupied Canton and at Swatow. He soon took leave to return to 
England for reasons of health, but Robert Hart (1835-1911), who acted 
for him during his absence, proceeded to work out further regulations 
and to establish new custom houses at the other ports. 

Unwilling to face all these reaUties, especially while European troops 
were still in Tientsin, the Hsien-feng Emperor repeatedly postponed his 
return to the capital. He never did return, for he fell ill in February i86i 
>8 Hsien-feng (hereafter JUf'SM-HF), 70.3, 
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(probably with tuberculosis). He improved somewhat in early summer, 
but collapsed unexpectedly on 20 August. He regained consciousness 
only long enough to dictate two edicts before he died, two days later: 
one making Tsai-ch’un, his five-year-old only son, the heir apparent, the 
other authorizing four adjutant-generals (Tsai-yiian, Tuan-hua, Su-shun 
and Qiing-shou, all imperial clansmen) and four grand councillors who 
were at Jehol to ‘advise and assist [/saa-istafi£] in all affairs of government’. 
The authority received by the four men could not be construed as 
‘regency’- either she-cheng (in charge of government) as in the case of 
Dorgon during the Shun-chih Emperor’s minority or fu-cheng (associates 
in government) as in the case of Oboi and three other officials during the 
K’ang-hsi Emperor’s minority. (It may be conjectured that the eight men 
could not agree on a stronger description of their role. Su-shun, the most 
astute among them, was a junior imperial clansman and not qualified to be 
regent in any case.) Nonetheless, the eight men were so confident of their 
status as ‘officials designated by the late emperor on his deathbed’ (ku- 
ming chih ch'eri) that they regarded themselves as the child monarch’s 
guardians and looked forward to making decisions on his behalf. 

The authority bestowed on them was incomplete, however. Authorized 
merely to ‘advise and assist’, they could not legitimately employ the 
imperial seals which would substitute for the usual ‘vermilion endorse¬ 
ments’ in the monarch’s own hand. They had to invoke the inherent 
authority of the two dowager empresses who, owing to their maternal 
status, could properly use the seals on behalf of the child-monarch. The 
Hsien-feng Emperor had been survived by his 2 5-year-old empress, n^e 
Niuhuru, who was kindly and not ambitious. But it was his concubine, 
n^e Yehonala, later Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi (1835-1908), who bore 
Tsai-ch’un, now Son of Heaven. As was proper, an edict of 22 August 
gave the title of dowager empress to Yehonala as well as to Niuhuru, the 
senior consort. In audience with the two dowager empresses, the eight 
advisers suggested that they henceforth prepare all edicts and rescripts, 
to be endorsed by the two imperial seals in the possession of the empresses. 
However, Yehonala had had experience sorting out memorials for 
the late emperor-the empresses insisted on seeing all draft edicts and 
rescripts as well as memorials before the seals could be applied to any 
documents; and also that appointment of high officials, to be nominated 
by the advisers, must receive the empresses’ approval. The eight advisers 
reluctantly agreed. The empresses, however, were not to hold open court 
and were to give audiences only to the eight men. 

This procedure was not incorrect, for there had never been any occa¬ 
sion in earlier Ch’ing history when a dowager empress ever held court. 
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However, there were many such precedents in previous dynasties, and 
Chinese tradition could be invoked. Officials in Peking now initiated a 
movement which would enable the dowager empresses actually to rule - 
or ‘attend to government affairs from behind the screen’ {ch'ui-lien t’ing- 
cheng), as the practice was known in history. Prince Kung, who un¬ 
doubtedly was behind the movement, was finally allowed to visit the 
Jehol palace. A letter from a Grand Council secretary in Jehol at the time 
says the prince managed to have audience with the two empresses and 
assuaged their fears of the Europeans.^® On 14 September, three days 
after Prince Kung had departed for Peking, a memorial arrived at Jehol 
from a censor, proposing the empresses should rule ‘from behind the 
screen’ and that, furthermore, one or two princes should be designated 
‘to support and aid [fu-pi\ in all affairs of government’. The eight advisers, 
incensed, prepared an edict reprimanding the memorialist and declaring 
that under the Ch’ing ‘there had never been the usage of the dowager 
empress attending to government affairs from behind the screen’. Yehonala 
objected to the edict, but after a delay for a day and a half, nevertheless 
consented to put the imperial seals on it. 

Su-shun and his colleagues apparently believed their own status to be 
unassailable. It was now announced that the imperial cortege accompany¬ 
ing the late emperor’s coffin was to depart for Peking on 26 October 
and the new monarch’s enthronement to take place on ii November. 
Su-shun very hkely had reached a secret understanding with Sheng-pao, 
the Manchu general, who had come to Jehol on 18 September, ostensibly 
to pay his respects to the imperial catafalque. Sheng-pao was the leading 
general recalled in the summer of 1860 from campaigns against the Nien 
to help defend Peking against the British and French. Although de¬ 
feated by the Europeans, he still retained large forces just outside the 
capital. Possibly he was playing a double game and had promised support 
to the eight advisers; but he deserted them when the time came. 

The two dowager empresses, accompanying the child monarch, re¬ 
turned to Peking on i November. Prince Kung was summoned imme¬ 
diately, and the next day during an audience with Prince Kung, Kuei- 
liang, Wen-hsiang and Grand Secretary Chou Tsu-p’ei, the empresses 
handed them an edict said to have been drafted by Prince Ch’un (I-huan), 
a younger half-brother of the Hsien-feng Emperor, who had married 
Yehonala’s sister. The edict charged the eight advisers, especially Tsai- 
yiian, Tuan-hua and Su-shun, with arrogating imperial authority, deceiv- 

*» Lien-sheng Yang, ‘Female rulers in imperial China’, HJAS, 2J.50 (1960-1). 

10 Kao Lao, *Ch’ing-kung pi-shih’ (Secret history of the Ch’ing palace), Tung-fang tsa-xbib, 9.1 
(July 1912, i8th article separately paginated) 3-4; see also Great Britain, Foreign office. 
General Correspondence, China, FO i 7 /} 14 , p. 203, Bruce to Russell. 
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ing the late emperor, and giving wrong advice on foreign policy. Re¬ 
portedly, while this audience was in progress, Tsai-yiian and Tuan-hua, 
who were supposed to be accompanying the slow-moving catafalque, 
suddenly arrived on the scene, shouting ‘The dowager empresses are not 
supposed to give audience to outside officials!’ They were seized by 
Prince Kung’s guards, however. The same evening, Su-shun, who was 
with the cortege some distance from Peking, was arrested by troops led 
by Prince Ch’un. On 7 November, at a meeting of members of the metro¬ 
politan bureaucracy designated by the dowager empresses (including the 
top officials. of the Grand Secretariat and of the ‘ six boards and nine 
ministries’, as well as Hanlin academicians and censors), it was recom¬ 
mended that Tsai-yiian, Tuan-hua and Su-shun be sentenced to death by 
slicing. An edict the next day accused them of falsely claiming that the 
late monarch had named them advisers to his successor and charged that 
Su-shun had attempted to instigate differences between the two dowager 
empresses and had once sat down on the throne himself. The recom¬ 
mended punishments were reduced to ‘committing suicide’ for Tsai-yiian 
and Tuan-hua and decapitation for Su-shun - all carried out imme¬ 
diately. The other five advisers were recommended for banishment, 
but most of the sentences were commuted to mere dismissal from office. 

On 2 November, the day after the two empresses returned, two 
memorials were received, begging them to rule. The empresses at once 
asked the same group of officials who were to deliberate on the crimes of 
the eight advisers to consider the arrangements for the imperial mothers 
ruling ‘from behind the screen’. The empresses gave Prince Kung an 
eminent place in government, with the high-sounding title of ‘ dehbera- 
tive ^Tince' (i-cheng wang). Conferred in 1622 by the founder of the Manchu 
state, Nurhachi, on his sons and kinsmen who were leaders of the Eight 
Banners, this title had not been used since the Ch’ien-lung reign 
(1756-95).*' It was now revived without regard for the original usage to 
give Prince Kung special distinction. He was, moreover, appointed the 
chief grand councillor and also minister of the Imperial Household and 
presiding controller of the Imperial Clan Court. But Yehonala saw to it 
that the dowager empresses had the final say on imperial pronoimce- 
ments and appointments; they not only held on to the imperial seals but 
were also to hold court for all officials in the presence of the child monarch 
-in other words, assume the regency. Regulations regarding holding 
court ‘behind the screen’ were defined by edict on 9 November. Even a 
memorial on military affairs, for example, was to be considered by the 

Silas H. L. Wu, Communication and imperial control in China; evolution of the palace memorial 
system, lo-ii. 
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deliberative prince and the other grand councillors only after prior perusal 
by the dowager empresses. The imperial reply was to be drafted only after 
instructions were received in audience. When officials who received pro¬ 
vincial posts came to court for the normally required imperial audience, 
the two dowager empresses were to hold court together with the emperor, 
sitting at the back of his throne behind an eight-panelled screen of yellow 
gauze. 

On 11 November, the young emperor was enthroned under the new 
reign title of T’ung-chih. Thomas Wade, sinologue and diplomat, wrote 
that according to Wen-hsiang, the phrase was an abbreviation of the 
maxim t'mg-kueiyii chih from the Shu-ching or Classic of documents, meaning 
in the context that the government and the people both desired ‘to return 
to (or see restored) together a state of order'. The two empresses held court 
for the first time on 2 December. A kneeling official in the spacious throne 
hall looked up to see the child emperor on his huge throne on the im¬ 
perial dais, flanked by Prince Kung on his left and Prince Ch’un, who had 
been made an adjutant-general, on his right. But it was the yellow, almost 
transparent panels behind the throne that were particularly awe-inspiring.^* 

Yehonala was to be China’s real ruler for forty-seven years. Fortunately 
for the Ch’ing dynasty, her collaborator in the coup d'itat. Prince Kung, 
was at first given a comparatively free hand in domestic administration 
as well as foreign policy. Prince Kung (1833-98) was, by all accounts, 
spoiled and avaricious, having early yielded to the temptation to receive 
bribes for the numerous appointments he was able to arrange. But he was 
young and capable of quick decision and, above all, had the good sense to 
rely on the counsel of a Manchu statesman of remarkable sagacity and 
devotion to duty - Wen-hsiang (1815-76). The son of an indigent official 
in Manchuria, Wen-hsiang, who had a chin-shih degree, started his official 
career at the Board of Works in the mid-i 840s. Conscientious performance, 
as well as the fortuitous circumstance of being detached to work for 
imperial princes in charge of military affairs in Peking during 1853 (the 
year of the Taiping northern expedition), led to his talents being recog¬ 
nized by several high dignitaries and eventually by Su-shun. A series of 
rapid promotions culminated in his being made a grand councillor and 
vice-president of the Board of Revenue in 1859. When the monarch left 
Peking in September i860, Wen-hsiang was asked to be acting general- 
commandant of the gendarmerie of Peking, as well as the deputy to 
Prince Kung in peace negotiations. He proved to be the real architect of the 
new Ch’ing foreign policy and was described by Western officials as the 

See the eye-witness account in Weng T’ung-ho, W'eng Wen-kung hmgjib-cbi (Weng T’ung- 
ho’s diaries), bsin-ju ii8. 
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‘working member’ of the Tsungli Yamen. After the coup d'itat, he 
emerged as a pivotal figure in the Grand Council as well. With his genius 
for reconciliation and his industriousness and integrity, he not only 
continued to be relied on almost completely by Prince Kung, but was 
highly regarded by Tz’u-hsi also. 

Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang had to conciliate a wing of the metro 
politan bureaucracy that, despite its acceptance of compromise with the 
despised Europeans, continued to specialize in a high moral tone in its 
pronouncements on policies and personnel. Despite the pragmatism re¬ 
quired by the internal war and external peace, the tendency that started 
with the first two or three years of the Hsien-feng reign had survived - 
honours were to be given to officials particularly respected for their 
scholarship in Sung Neo-Confucianism. At the suggestion of Tu Shou-t’ien, 
his venerated tutor, the Hsien-feng Emperor had invited to Peking the 
aged Hunanese scholar T’ang Chien (1778-1861), famous for his defence of 
those Ch’ing scholars who followed Chu Hsi’s teachings literally. Subse¬ 
quently, two grand secretaries of like mind, Weng Hsin-ts’un (1791-1862) 
and Chia Chen (1798-1874), though they had little decision-making power, 
were nevertheless influential among metropolitan and even provincial 
officials because they often served as examiners in the metropolitan exami¬ 
nations and could claim many of the successful candidates to be their 
‘students’. It was particularly appropriate, in 1861-2, for the empress 
dowager, whose authority depended on the Confucian principle of 
‘filial obedience’, to emulate the high moral tone of the early Hsien-feng 
years. Almost immediately after the coup d'itat, Wo-jen, the famous Neo- 
Confucian theorist of Mongol origin, was appointed president of the 
censorate. In the following year, he was promoted to grand secretary, 
serving concurrently as the imperial tutor. Li T’ang-chieh (1798-1865), 
who, like Wo-jen, was known for his scholarship in Ch’eng-Chu Neo- 
Confucianism as well as exemplary personal conduct,*^ was summoned 
from retirement in Honan to be president of the censorate and grand 
councillor. 

While the new T’ung-chih reign required at least the window-dressing 
of orthodoxy. Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang were urgently concerned with 
the military threat that confronted the dynasty - not so much now from 
the Europeans as from the Taipings and the Niens. As early as the autumn of 
i860, during the peace negotiations with the Europeans, they were already 
considering, although cautiously, whether one or another of the European 
powers might not assist the Ch’ing against the rebels. They accepted 

Li T’ang<hieh, L/' Wen-cb’ing kung i-ibu (The writings of the late Li T’ang-chieh), esp. 
cbiian 2, Sbu sbuo (Letters and essays). 
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Ignatiev’s offer (first made in 1858) to supply the Ch’ing with rifles, 
cannon and military instructors, but only on the condition that the train¬ 
ing be given not in Peking but in Kiakhta, where selected bannermen 
could be sent. They were uncertain whether the Ch’ing should also take 
up Ignatiev’s offer to send a small Russian fleet to help attack Nanking, 
but they were sufficiently impressed by the opportunity to recommend to 
the throne that the matter be referred to Tseng Kuo-fan and other officials 
for deliberation. Tseng and others opposed it, however, and Prince Kung 
and Wen-hsiang were also warned by Thomas Wade of the British legation 
that any European power that sent forces to China’s interior might never 
withdraw. Nevertheless, it occurred to the two Manchu statesmen that a 
fleet of Western-built gimboats, owned by the Ch’ing, could be used to 
bombard the Taiping capital. In June 1861, the French legation renewed 
an offer by the French commander at Tientsin that their country could help 
the Ch’ing to procure such a fleet. Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang decided, 
however, to accept instead the plan initiated by H. N. Lay and Robert 
Hart, involving British gunboats. With Bmce’s knowledge. Hart sug¬ 
gested to the Tsungli Yamen that a dozen steamships, costing less than a 
million taels, could be maintained by an increase in the customs duties on 
opium as well as an excise on the drug when distributed. Hart also gave 
assurance that the ships could be manned by Chinese and even Manchu 
crewmen.*"* The court at Jehol, responding to the Tsungli Yamen’s per¬ 
suasive memorial, approved the plan in July 1861. After a delay to secure 
sufficient initial funds, in early 1862 Hart was able to write Lay to go ahead 
with the purchase of a fleet. Thus originated the famous Lay-Osborn 
Flotilla that was to create a diplomatic crisis the following year. 

Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang continued their conciliatory stance towards 
the Europeans. Local officials at the newly opened treaty ports might 
refuse to cooperate with Westerners and their consuls, but pressure was 
always put on them by Peking.** In addition to the old ‘commissioner of 
trade’, a post now held concurrently by the governor of Kiangsu (and 
later by the governor-general of Liangkiang), a new commissioner of 
trade was created for the three new treaty ports of north China. Ch’ung- 
hou, the new commissioner, arranged with imperial approval to have 
some troops at Tientsin, as well as select bannermen sent there from Peking, 
trained by British officers under General Charles Staveley. During 1862, 
several hundred bannermen thus learned the use of Western small arms. 

Hart’s petitions and memoranda in Chinese arc preserved in Hai-/ang (Archives on mari¬ 
time defence; hereafter, HFT), Kou-mai ch’uan-p'ao (Procurement of ships and guns); see esp. 

I. 10-18, zi- 2 , 76-7. 

’5 Britten Dean, China and Great Britain: tbe diplomacy of commercial relations, iS6o-i!6a, chs. 
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and, upon their return to the capital, formed the nucleus of a select army 
directly controlled by the throne, the Peking Field Force {Shen-chi ying). 
Wen-hsiang, who was for a time commissioner in charge of the force, 
later personally served as one of its seven commandants. For some reason, 
the size of the force was restricted at first to under 6,000 men and the 
training programme at Tientsin was maintained for only four or five 
years. 

The Ch’ing had to ensure that the Europeans refrained from aiding the 
Taipings and for this reason the dynasty tended to make concessions in 
disputes regarding trade and evangelism. The Treaty of Tientsin, in 
opening the ports of Newchwang and Chefoo, had, upon Chinese insis¬ 
tence, prohibited foreign vessels from trading in soy beans and beancake 
which were the staples of the Manchurian trade of the Kiangsu and 
Chekiang seagoing junks. Western shipowners and their agents clamoured 
for entrance to this trade, however, and in January 1862 the Tsungli 
Yamen yielded to Bruce’s demand that the prohibition be removed. 
Again, after several early and violent anti-missionary outbreaks (including 
a Kweichow case of November i86i and a Kiangsi case of March 1862), 
the court issued a proclamation to be widely distributed in the empire 
calling strongly for fair treatment for missionaries and their converts 
(see chapter ii). Nevertheless, in the ‘regulations concerning the protec¬ 
tion of converts’ transmitted to the French minister in the summer of 
1862, Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang saw to it that the provision was in¬ 
cluded that ecclesiastics should be warned not to ‘interfere in pubUc 
affairs’^* - thus hoping to preserve, as far as possible, China’s administra¬ 
tive integrity within the hmitation of the treaties. 


Foreign arms and the Taipings’ defeat 

The emergence of the Anhwei Army (Huai-chiin) in 1862 marked the 
extension of Tseng Kuo-fan’s military system to the Shanghai area. But 
compared with the Hunan Army, the Anhwei Army was to be the stronger 
force, not only because of the qualities of its officers and men but also 
because of the Western munitions available to them. Eight of the Anhwei 
Army’s initial thirteen battahons were actually transferred from the Hunan 
Army. Among the Hunan Army commanders thus detached, two proved 
to be particularly valuable: Ch’eng Hsiieh-ch’i, a former Taiping who had 
surrendered to Tseng Kuo-ch’iian at Anking, and Kuo Sung-hn, a 
Hunanese who had begun life as a carpenter. Liu Ming-ch’uan (1836-96), 
who proved to be one of the best Ch’ing generals of the period, was a 
** IWSM T*ung-chih (hereafter IWSM-TC)^ 9.28b. 
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former salt smuggler. He and the other Anhwei commanders had brought 
along fiery fighters of the hilly Western Villages (Hsi-hsiang) near Ho-fei, 
an area of strong lineage cohesiveness.” The more uncouth of Li Hung- 
chang’s commanders proved to be mote adaptable than the scholar-com¬ 
manders in the use of Western weapons. As early as Jxme 1862, Ch’eng 
Hsiieh-ch’i had converted one of his units into a ‘foreign arms company’ 
(j/ang-ch'iang tut) with one hundred muskets and rifles. By September, the 
Anhwei Army had at least 1,000 such small arms, purchased from foreign 
firms. The latter could not readily supply artillery, however. Through 
1862, Liu Ming-ch*uan’s ‘anxious search for genuine [Western] cannon 
failed to obtain any’. However, by mid-1863, when the Anhwei Army had 
grown to 40,000 men by fresh recruitment from Anhwei and by absorbing 
surrendered Taipings, it did come into possession of a number of modern 
cannon, as well as at least 10,000 rifles. Liu Ming-ch’uan employed a few 
French gunners, and there were some twenty Westerners who were drill- 
masters of the Anhwei Army’s ‘foreign arms companies’. 

While the Anhwei Army came to possess some Western arms, the 
greatest assistance it received in early offensives against enemy towns 
was from the cannon manned by foreign officers of the Ever Victorious 
Army (which also had Chinese riflemen more expert than the Anhwei 
Army’s own). Although the British generally refrained from directly 
engaging in the war after May 1862, they found a convenient instrument 
in Ward, as a Ch’ing officer who now took instructions from Li Hung- 
chang. Although young and rash. Ward apparently had the leadership 
capacity to keep some 140 foreign officers together. Vice-Admiral Hope, 
once hostile to Ward, now gave him British munitions including siege 
gims. Ward’s riflemen, transported in steamers jointly owned by him and 
the merchant Yang Fang, also helped in Li’s quick victories in July and 
August of 1862. ‘Ward is indeed dauntless in battle and he has all the good 
weapons of the Westerners ’, Li reported to Tseng Kuo-fan.*® 

Li had meanwhile taken over Hsiieh Huan’s post, becoming acting 
governor of Kiangsu in April, and governor in December 1862. In July 
he inherited the likin system from Wu Hsii (who continued to be financial 
commissioner until December). While the receipts of the Imperial Mari¬ 
time Customs were earmarked for the Anglo-French forces guarding 
Shanghai and for the Ever Victorious Army, the likin receipts, which 

” Ono Shinji, ‘ Waigun no kihonteki seikaku o megutte’ (On the fundamental character of the 
Anhwei Army), Kekisbigaku kenkyii, 245 (Oct. i960) ay-jo. Kwang-Ching Liu, ‘The Ojn- 
fucian as patriot and pragmatist: Li Hung-chang’s formative years, 1823-1866’, HJAS, 30 
(1970) 14-22. 

Li Hung-chang, L/ Wen-tbung kung tb’mn-cbi (Complete papers of Li Hung-chang; hereafter 
LIPOC), P’tng-Uao ban-kao (Letters to friends and colleagues), 1.54. 
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increased under Li, made possible the growth of the Anhwei Army as well 
as assistance to Tseng Kuo-fan and Tseng Kuo-ch’uan. Unlike Hsiieh 
Huan, Li made it a point not to encourage the Europeans to expand their 
role in the war. He was aware of a proposal discussed among foreigners 
in Shanghai that the country immediately surrounding the port should be 
put under the foreign settlement’s government. While loyal to the Ch’ing 
throne, Li was nevertheless very conscious of the dignity of an entity 
which he called ‘China’ (Chmg-kuo or Chmg-t'u). He wrote Tseng Kuo- 
fan that ‘no matter how urgent the military situation, I would not request 
them [the Europeans] to send forth columns to help us . .. [To ask them 
to do so] not only is humiliating but will also make them more arrogant.’^® 
It was in this context that Li initially used the phrase ‘ self-strengthening ’. 

While desiring to avoid further European intervention in the war, Li 
nevertheless valued the help of the Ever Victorious Army, which although 
led by Westerners was effectively under Chinese command, a point 
worth noting in detail. History aboimded in precedents of ‘barbarian 
officers’ serving in imperial Chinese armies, and the case of Ward, who 
was happy not only with his financial remuneration but also with his 
Green Standard rank of colonel, indicated that American or European 
personnel could be kept under Ch’ing control. After Ward died in Septem¬ 
ber 1862, a plan for his successor Burgevine to lead the Ever Victorious 
Army to attack Nanking, though approved by Tseng Kuo-fan and by the 
throne, did not materialize because Burgevine had a violent quarrel with 
Yang Fang over finances. The expedition to Nanking had to be can¬ 
celled, and the leadership of the Sino-foreign contingent eventually went 
to Gordon. Li Hung-chang realized that the foreign officers of the force 
could never be commanded by a Chinese. In mid-January 1865, he came 
to an agreement with General Staveley that Gordon, who was to be on 
leave from British service, would be appointed a Green Standard brigade 
general and the co-commander of the Ever Victorious Army, along with a 
Green Standard commander who had worked with Ward. Li pledged 
regular payment to the force’s officers and men as well as for the munitions 
to be supplied by the British. He insisted, however, that the force should 
be reduced from 4,joo to 3,000 men and that Gordon should be subject 
to Li’s personal command. The major British condition to which Li 
acceded was that the movement of the force outside Shanghai’s thirty- 
mile radius would require the prior agreement of British authorities. Yet 
in February, when Li wanted the Ever Victorious Army to besiege 
T’ai-ts’ang (north-east of Shanghai and outside the thirty-mile limit), Li 
prevailed over Staveley’s opposition. Gordon took over command of the 

Ibid. 1.52; 2.47. 
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force in March 1863. Although he was soon asked by Li to participate in 
offensive actions that took him to Soochow and beyond, the British did 
not object. 

Most officers of the Ever Victorious Army, rowdy Americans, resen¬ 
ted Gordon’s efforts to discipline them. Mutiny broke out at least twice 
and unrest continued. Gordon impressed his subordinates, however, 
with personal bravery no less than Ward’s - and he was a superior tacti¬ 
cian. He had inherited Ward’s iron low-draught paddle-wheel Hyson 
(which carried a 3 2-pounder on a moving platform at her bow), and he 
had, moreover, new large British guns. Beginning in January 1863, the 
Anhwei Army had been attempting to rescue the surrendered Taipings 
besieged by the Loyal King’s troops at Ch’ang-shu, a major centre of 
grain supply only thirty miles north of Soochow. It was not until Gordon 
arrived in April with his howitzers and Cohorn mortars that the siege was 
lifted. The Anhwei Army was then itself besieging T’ai-ts’ang, the 
strategic city en route to Soochow. In May, Gordon arrived on the Hyson 
and breached T’ai-ts’ang’s walls after four hours of bombardment, en¬ 
abling Ch’eng Hsiieh-ch’i’s men to occupy the city. It was no wonder that 
Li Hung-chang became a permanent convert to Western technology. He 
wrote to Tseng Kuo-fan elatedly: ‘In the path of the cannon’s power, 
nothing remained intact . . . [Western artillery] as a means of defence or 
attack is unequalled under heaven.’^® ‘Humanity might have desired a 
smaller destruction ’, Gordon reflected in a private letter, but he believed 
that his operations would hasten Soochow’s surrender and the end of 
the war .3 ‘ 

‘Chinese Gordon’ was important not only for the Victorian heroism 
he symbolized. His crucial contribution to the anti-Taiping war lay in the 
fact that his artillery corps, combined with Li Hung-chang’s Anhwei 
Army, caused the Loyal King to retain a large number of his forces in the 
perimeter of Soochow, troops which otherwise would have been available 
for a large-scale attack against Tseng Kuo-ch’iian outside Nanking. 

As it was, Tseng Kuo-ch’iian’s men narrowly escaped disaster. He 
and his 20,000 troops had arrived in late May 1862 at a salient only a few 
miles south of Nanking. Yet the Taiping capital was impregnable because 
of its heavy walls and fortifications and difficult to isolate because of the 
river and hills that surrounded it. The Loyal King, having left the Shanghai 
area for Soochow in June, prepared for a counter-attack from Nanking. 
This began in October, when he arrived with a huge force from Soochow, 


3® Ihid. 3.16. 

3 ' Cited in Richard J. Smith, ‘Barbarian officers of imperial China: Ward, Gordon, and the 
Taiping Rebellion’ (University of California PhD dissertation, Davis 1972), 246. 
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followed by men from Chekiang. Enfeebled by a severe epidemic and 
repeatedly repulsed, Tseng’s forces were on the verge of collapse by 
January 1863. But the Loyal King remained distracted by concern for the 
Soochow area and the need for food supplies from Anhwei north of the 
River.32 He returned to Nanking in mid-July 1863 with funds and grain, 
and for more than a month repeatedly defeated Tseng Kuo-ch’iian with 
his ‘foreign arms corps’. But in mid-September he hurried back to 
Soochow, this time to stay till late November, shortly before its fall. 
Since without Gordon and his artillery, the Anhwei Army could not have 
threatened Soochow so soon, the Loyal King was not exaggerating when 
later, in his famous ‘confession’, he repeatedly dwelt on the devastating 
effects of the ‘foreign devils’ ’ cannon.^J 

Ironically, with Gordon’s help, the Hunan and Anhwei Armies enabled 
the Ch’ing dynasty to cope with the Taipings without the kind of foreign 
assistance for which it might have had to pay with its administrative in¬ 
tegrity. As the threat of the Niens grew in Shantung and Honan through 
1862 and the spring of 1863, the court was increasingly anxious to see 
that the Taipings were defeated quickly. In June 1862, at the urging of 
Bruce, the Tsungli Yamen obtained the throne’s approval for the British 
and the French to train Chinese troops in Shanghai. In July, Li Hung- 
chang reluctantly turned over a thousand of Hsiieh Huan’s worthless men 
to the British - and another six hundred to the French. But Li pleaded 
with the Tsungli Yamen not to expand such plans, for fear that the Euro¬ 
peans would ‘gradually encroach upon [Ch’ing] authority’. Following Li’s 
concept, an edict of November required that ‘the training of officers’ 
(Jien-chiang) be stressed in such programmes, since Chinese troops ‘must 
not be allowed to serve under foreign command’.^'* As late as March 1863, 
General Staveley proposed during his visit to Tseng Kuo-fan at Anking 
that the Chinese troops to be trained by the British in Shanghai be in¬ 
creased to 10,000 men. Staveley had in mind a plan to employ these 10,000 
men to attack Nanking in coordination with the flotilla that H. N. Lay 
was fitting out, expected to arrive in late summer. Lay himself returned as 
early as May and, in his discussion with Li Hung-chang over finances, 
divulged that more than six hundred British officers and men, who were 
to enter Ch’ing service, were to come with eight gunboats. Li imme¬ 
diately noted that this differed from Hart’s original proposal as modified 
by Tseng Kuo-fan in early 1862- namely, that the flotilla was to be manned 

3* Chien Yu-wen, T’ai-p’ing t'ien-kuo cb’iian-sbib (Complete history of the Taiping Heavenly 

Kingdom), 3.2136. 

Li Hsiu-ch’eng, Cbimg-wang U Hsiu-cb’eng l^-sbu cbiao-pu pen (The Loyal King Li Hsiu- 

ch’eng’s own account: the restored version), 41-2, 45, 46b-47b. 

” HFT, Kou-mai cb’uan-p'ao, 1.188; IWSM-TC, 10. 13-14. 
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chiefly by the Hunanese waterforce, while British personnel would merely 
provide training and assistance. Li warned the Tsungli Yamen that 
Lay was ‘arrogant, dangerous, deceitful’. But the question was whether 
Peking was so impatient for victory as to allow Lay and Staveley 
their way. 

Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang were aghast when, in early June, Lay 
produced in Peking his contract with Captain Sherard Osborn, who had 
been detached from the Royal Navy to command the Chinese fleet. 
According to the contract, Osborn would obey the orders of the Ch’ing 
emperor only when they were ‘conveyed direct to Lay’, and, moreover. 
Lay could ‘refuse to be the medium of any orders of the reasonableness 
of which he [Lay] is not satisfied ’. Besides presenting this contract as an 
accomplished fact. Lay demanded that he himself, as inspector-general of 
customs, receive duty payments which until then had gone to the ‘customs 
banks’ designated by the Chinese superintendents of customs; and, 
furthermore, that he should be in charge of disbursements from the 
customs revenue, not only for the new flotilla but also to all foreign- 
trained Chinese contingents, including Gordon’s. Lay threatened to with¬ 
draw all foreign personnel of the customs if this condition were not met. 
‘Why should the inspector-general’, he wrote the Yamen, ‘collect duties 
for the sake of the local officials?’ The Yamen wrote Li Hung-chang that 
Lay’s intentions were ‘to use the present undertaking [i.e., the prospective 
use of the gunboats against the Taipings] to turn over China’s military 
and financial authority \ping-ch'iian li-ch'uari] entirely to the foreign 
countries.’^* 

Lay had overlooked the fact that the Ch’ing fortunes in the Taiping war 
had vastly improved. Moreover, having been accustomed earlier to such 
spineless officials as Ho Kuei-ch’ing and Hsiieh Huan, Lay failed to realize 
that a new type of provincial administrator had emerged. Tseng and Li 
not only had viable armies and vigorous ideas, they also had the confidence 
of the court. Lay enlisted the support of Bruce, who believed the Ch’ing 
central authority stood to gain if customs revenue as well as the foreign- 
trained military forces were taken out of provincial hands. On i6 June 
1863, Bruce proposed to the Tsungli Yamen (i) that ‘the Imperial govern¬ 
ment take into its own hands [through Lay] the Customs revenues’, 
and (2) that Chinese forces led by British personnel, such as Gordon, 
while operating jointly with the provincial governors, should ‘not be 
under their controlBruce’s proposals were categorically rejected by 


HFT, Kou-mai cb’uan-p’ao, 1.156-8, 161. Lu Shih-ch’iang, Cbmg-kuo tsao-cb'i ti Im-tb'mn 
cbing-ying (Early steamship projects in China), 80-2. 
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Prince Kung, whereupon the British minister took a ‘pleasure trip’ to 
Mongolia, leaving Lay and Hart to negotiate on their own. Upon Hart’s 
advice, a set of regulations was worked out to make Osborn ‘assistant 
commander tsung t'ung) under a Chinese fleet commander to be 
appointed by Tseng Kuo-fan; both commanders were to be under the 
authority of Tseng and Li. These provisions received the throne’s sanction, 
but Li complained that if the fleet was to be manned by six hundred British 
sailors, the Chinese commanders could not possibly have real control. 
Tseng wrote to Prince Kung that it was difficult for the Chinese to learn 
to use the ships unless they actually manned them. But the Yamen seems 
to have been satisfied, albeit reluctantly, with nominal Ch’ing control. It 
wrote Li in August that unless Nanking could be recovered before 
Osborn’s arrival, ‘it will be impossible under the circumstances not to 
order the warships to join the attack’. Since an imperial edict had stipula¬ 
ted that the fleet be under the command of Tseng and Li, the Yamen 
hoped that the two officials would make plans to exercise control and re¬ 
cover from Lay and Osborn ‘the prerogative which is ours’.^i 
Tseng and Li would probably have had to accommodate themselves to 
Peking’s wishes somehow, since the Hunan Army was not to recover 
Nanking for many months. But Osborn, who arrived in September with 
the ships, resented being ‘assistant commander’ to a Chinese, regardless 
of who had the actual power. In Peking he was egged on by Lay to take 
an adamant stand. On i8 October, Osborn gave the Yamen forty-eight 
hours to confirm his contract with Lay or he would ‘immediately disband 
the force’. When the Yamen failed to reply by the 20th, Bruce wrote to 
Prince Kung that he could not allow the Ch’ing government to take over 
the fleet without referring the matter to London - thus creating the 
possibility that the gunboats would fall into other hands. Wen-hsiang 
believed, however, that Bruce really would not risk seeing the ships go to 
the Taipings. He sought the mediation of the American minister, Anson 
Burlingame, declaring the Ch’ing court would rather ‘retire beyond the 
Great Wall’ than accept Osborn’s terms.^® The solution was finally worked 
out that the ships were to return to England and be sold there. The 
Tsungli Yamen gave generous compensation to Lay and Osborn but dis¬ 
missed the former as inspector-general of customs, in favour of Hart. 
The modernization of China’s navy was delayed, but greater foreign in¬ 
fluence in China’s military and financial affairs was avoided. 

Gordon, however, continued to assist the Anhwei Army, although he 
was more than once repelled at the execution by his Chinese colleague, 

” HFT, Kou-mai cb'uan-p’ao, 1.205-4. LW'CK, P’mg-liao ban-kao, 4.jb. 
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Ch’eng Hsiieh-ch’i, of surrendered Taiping leaders, an act which he felt 
was against the rules of civilized warfare. After eight Taiping leaders, 
who defended Soochow but decided to surrender, had been executed by 
Li Hung-chang, Gordon regarded his own honour as compromised be¬ 
cause he had seemed, in a personal interview, to guarantee their safety. 
Enraged, he almost led his force to attack Li, but was persuaded by 
Robert Hart and others that Li had not committed ‘premeditated treach¬ 
ery’, and he took the field for Li again. However, discipline within the 
Ever Victorious Army had meanwhile degenerated. After it assisted in 
besieging a few more cities, the last being Ch’ang-chou in May 1864, 
Gordon and Li agreed to disband the force. Similar instructions shortly 
arrived from London. Gordon was delighted to receive the Green Standard 
title of general-in-chief (/’/-/«), but he continued to refuse an imperial gift 
of 10,000 taels. 

Meanwhile, the recovery of Ningpo in May 1862 was the outcome of a 
dual initiative, by Europeans on the one hand and a treaty port ‘barbarian 
expert’, on the other. Chang Ching-ch’ii, the Ningpo taotai at the time 
the port was won by the Taipings in December 1861, had fled on a French 
ship to Ting-hai, reportedly with large funds from the customs treasury. 
He organized a small force of 300 men, called the ‘Green turban mer¬ 
cenaries ’ (JJi-t'ouyung, known later as Ch'ang-an chiin, or the Ever Secure 
Army). The former taotai had, moreover, obtained the services of Apak 
(Pu Hsing-yu), the notorious Cantonese pirate who had been made a 
Green Standard major and commanded eighty pirate ships and a large 
body of ‘Cantonese mercenaries’ {Kuangyung)^° This bizarre array of 
forces was ready for action, when, on 10 May, Captain Roderick Dew, 
RN, claiming that foreign shipping had been shelled by Taiping cannon, 
opened fire on Ningpo from his four British gunboats, assisted by two 
French warships. Some 300 British and 70 French troops moved their 
artillery on top of the city wall, and under heavy shelling the Taipings 
evacuated the city. Anglo-French troops as well as the Chinese mer¬ 
cenaries entered the gates, pillaged and occupied the city for the ex-taotai, 
who soon exacted donations from the merchants to finance further joint 
Sino-Western operations. 

Li Hung-chang, who had been asked by the throne to help in north 
Chekiang, sent several hundred men of Ward’s Ever Victorious Army to 
garrison Ningpo. Dew’s officers also undertook to train the ‘Green 
turban mercenaries’, who eventually grew to 1,000 men. Meanwhile a 

H. B. Morse, The international relations of the Chinese empire, 2.106. 

Chien Yu-wen, T'ai-p'ing t’ien-kuo tien-ebib t’ung-kao (A comprehensive study of the Taiping 
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French lieutenant assisted by Prosper Giquel, commissioner of customs 
at Ningpo, organized a Chinese contingent called the ‘Patterned turban 
mercenaries’ {Hua-f’ou jufjg), also known as Ch'ang-chieh chiin (the Ever 
Triumphant Army), and identified by foreigners as the ‘Franco-Chinese 
force’. It soon grew to 2,000 and at one time even to 3,000 men.^' By late 
December 1862, these several contingents were converging on the wine¬ 
making city of Shao-hsing, commanded by Ensign Paul d’Aiguebelle; 
they recovered Shao-hsing on 15 March. 

Tso Tsung-t’ang felt it was dangerous to have Chinese troops led by 
Europeans lest ‘the guests [i.e., the foreigners] should grow in strength, 
while the hosts are enfeebled’.'*^ The new Ningpo taotai provided customs 
funds but planned only for some 2,000 Chinese troops and 150 European 
officers. As with the force of Ward and Gordon, the principal concern of 
many foreign officers, as well as their Chinese troops, was the looting that 
followed the capture of each town. 

Tso in the end utilized Westerners and the Chinese they trained as 
adjuncts to his own forces. In the summer of 1863, when d’Aiguebelle 
had difficulties recovering some ‘debts’ from the Shao-hsing gentry who 
had pledged large sums to his force, Hu Kuang-yung (1825 ?-i883), the 
wealthy Hangchow merchant banker, arranged a meeting for him with 
Tso Tsung-t’ang. Hu had served Tso since 1862 as a purchasing agent for 
supplies. He arranged it so that d’Aiguebelle would not lose dignity yet 
would comply with Tso’s conditions for accepting his services. Although 
Tso had recently been made governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang 
and d’Aiguebelle, aged thirty-two, was only a Green Standard colonel, 
Tso excused him from kneeling and instead shook hands with him. On 
his part, d’Aiguebelle returned for a second audience ‘with his sideburns 
shaven, to show that he does not wish to be barbarian ’. 

In attacking cities, d’Aiguebelle’s guns like Gordon’s were invaluable 
(especially in creating a crucial breach of some thirty-five feet in Hang¬ 
chow’s wall three days before that city’s fall on 31 March 1864).'’^ After 
d’Aiguebelle returned to France with an imperial reward of ten thousand 
taels and the title of general-in-chief. Prosper Giquel succeeded to the 
command of the Franco-Chinese contingent, but in October 1864 he and 
Tso agreed that it should be disbanded. 

To stress the Western assistance to the Ch’ing cause is not to deny the 
central role played by Tseng Kuo-fan. Tseng masterminded the general 
strategy, and the forces under his personal direction defended a long arc 
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of cities from northern Anhwei to Kiangsi, vital to the logistical system 
focusing on the siege of Nanking. The success of such Hunan Army 
generals as Chu P’in-lung and T’ang I-hsiin, under Tseng’s supervision 
and encouragement, was vital to the stability of the Nanking front. In 
June 1863, the formidable Pao Ch’ao, sweeping the north bank of the 
Yangtze opposite Nanking, occupied Chiang-p’u, adjacent to the vital 
port of Chiu-fu-chou, on which the Taiping capital had been relying for 
supplies from the numerous lorchas that traded under foreign flags. When 
Chiu-fii-chou was occupied on 30 June, Nanking was henceforth cut off 
from its largest source of supply.^-* This success, reported to Peking 
immediately, may have helped the Tsungli Yamen’s firm policy regarding 
the Lay-Osborn flotilla. Meanwhile, steamers purchased by Li Hung- 
chang were carrying large amounts of gunpowder and rifles to Tseng 
Kuo-ch’iian. 

The strongest of the Taiping generals who survived the fall of Nanking 
in July 1864 (except for Lai Wen-kuang, who joined the Niens) were Li 
Shih-hsien and Wang Hai-yang, a native of Anhwei still in his thirties, 
who had joined the Taipings in the mid-i850s and had been fighting in 
Chekiang. Li and Wang went through Kiangsi separately and both en¬ 
tered Fukien. In October 1864, Li Shih-hsien occupied Chang-chou, on 
the Fukien coast, where he hired some sixteen foreigners to help drill 
his troops in the use of Western arms. Li Hung-chang, under orders from 
the throne, sent to Chang-chou 8,000 Anhwei Army troops under Kuo 
Sung-lin, including riflemen trained by British drillmasters. Tso Tsung- 
t’ang, making his headquarters in northern Fukien to watch other Taiping 
movements, instructed the Chinese troops trained by Baron de Meritens, 
a Frenchman who was commissioner of customs at Foochow, to help the 
offensive against Chang-chou, which was recovered in mid-May 1865 .'•5 
The two rebel leaders, Li Shih-hsien and Wang Hai-yang, now joined 
forces in Kwangtung, but an unfortunate feud developed and Li was 
murdered in August at Wang’s instigation. Wang Hai-yang died in battle 
on I February 1866. Western armament plainly contributed to the end of 
the rebellion. 

** Chien, T’ai-p’ing t'ien-kuo ch’iian-sbih, 3.2242, citing Tseng Kuo-fan’s remarks. On the fall of 
Nanking see details noted by Gordon, British Museum, Add. Mss. 52, 393, 30 June 1864; 
also Great Britain, Admiralty, 125/105, Lee to Kingston, 29 July 1864. On the looting, Chao 
Lieh-wen, Neng-ching chuJib-chih (Chio Lieh-wcn’s diary), 5.1887-8, 1919. 

■** Chien, T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo cb’ium-sbih, 5.2300. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEMS IN THE LOWER YANGTZE 
Revenue needs and civil government 

The Taiping war put the scholar-official government through a severe 
test. Even with the full use of imperial authority, there had been no 
assurance of military victory. Then, as cities and surrounding territories 
were recovered from the rebels, civil administration had to be revived. 
Problems of rehabilitation followed hard on victories and, again, Confiician 
statecraft was on trial. What, after all, were to be the priorities of govern¬ 
ment in an area emerging into the post-bellum phase? What was more 
urgent - the proper social order and the financial desiderata of the im¬ 
perial government, or the rapid recovery of rural life ? Given the best of 
intentions, was it possible for a few statesmen to change the customs and 
institutions of the pre-Taiping local government ? 

Only eight days after arriving in Nanking, Tseng Kuo-fan had decided 
to demobilize all 120,000 men of the Hunan Army under his command 
(but not including those under Tso Tsung-t’ang). As early as 14 August 
1864, some 25,000 of Tseng Kuo-ch’iian’s best troops, together with their 
officers, were released from service, probably because they had looted 
enough and wanted to go home in any case."'* The remainder of the 
120,000 men were released in stages, mostly in 1864-5 some in 1866, 
since they were needed to guard the Anhwei-Kiangsi area against the 
revival of Taiping remnants. 

In disbanding the Hunan Army under his own command, Tseng Kuo- 
fan demonstrated his lack of ambition for personal power. He also believed 
that the Anhwei Army under Li Hung-chang and the other part of the 
Hunan Army under Tso Tsung-t’ang would be sufficient to cope with the 
rebellions that were still raging elsewhere in the empire. But Tseng’s 
decision was in any case necessitated by painful realities: the discipline of 
his forces had further degenerated, at the same time that he found it 
extremely difficult to raise adequate funds to pay them on a regular basis. 
Since becoming governor-general of Liangkiang as well as imperial com¬ 
missioner, he had had large financial resources at his disposal. But his 
expenditure had grown even faster. In 1862, the payment of the Hunan 
Army troops in Anhwei was sometimes eight months in arrears; by late 
1863, that for the troops in the Nanking area was sixteen months in 
arrears.^7 Meanwhile, the t’ung-ling commanders, many of whom had 
already attained the Green Standard title of brigade general or general- 

Lo Erh-kang, Hjiatig-cbiin bsin-tbib, 204-7. 

■*’ Tseng Kuo-fan aei-k’an bsin-kao (Hitherto unpublished letters of Tseng Kuo-fan), 214. 
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in-chief, were inclined more than ever to ‘fatten their private purses’, and 
what was worse, their troops were becoming a scourge to the populace. 
Pao Ch’ao’s frequently triumphant forces were also the most notorious. 
But even commanders closest to Tseng’s headquarters like Chu P’in- 
lung and T’ang I-hsiin, men of non-literati background, set very poor 
examples. Knowing that Chu and T’ang had padded the rosters of the 
battalions under their command, Tseng wanted to make a thorough check 
of their troops but he could not find an officer willing to undertake the 
task ‘at the expense of friendship and face’. Moreover, commanders often 
quarrelled. Chu and T’ang, besides allowing their men to forage among 
the shops and homes of townsmen, were found to have committed what 
Tseng regarded as an inexcusable fault - namely, failure to come to each 
other’s assistance in battle even while facing general defeat.^® Disap¬ 
pointment in such behaviour, as well as the atrocities committed in 
Nanking, led Tseng to doubt that his officers and men were worth 
retaining. 

Tseng’s effort to guard the long line from northern Anhwei to Kiangsi, 
as well as to conduct the siege of Nanking, had strained his financial 
capacity. Agriculture in many parts of the Yangt2e provinces having been 
devastated, the only large and dependable revenue was the likin tax- 
either internal transit duties or excise (see chapter 6). Hunan Army com¬ 
manders had occasionally taken civil government into their own hands 
and established likin stations, though usually forbidden to do so by local 
officials. But even the likin was not an unlimited resource, considering the 
‘middleman’s provender’ (chung-pao) taken by the collecting agencies, as 
well as the financial needs of each province. To combat corruption Hu 
Lin-i, as governor of Hupei after 1855, had adopted a principle of em¬ 
ploying only literati as likin collectors, following the example of the 
famous revenue system of the T’ang statesman Liu Yen (715-80). In i860, 
Tseng decided on a similar policy of entrusting the likin collection at the 
local stations to gentry members. He hoped that among this social group, 
there would be men who possessed ‘integrity . . . without the bureau¬ 
cratic air, capable of clear thinking and not given to boasting ’.^® For the 
recruitment of such ideal managers, Tseng relied on members of his staff 
of proven ability and character. Tseng particularly trusted, for example, 
Li Hung-chang’s elder brother, Li Han-chang (1821-99), who held a 
kung-sheng degree won by examination. The elder Li had joined Tseng’s 
service as early as 1854, after having been an acting district magistrate in 
Hunan. He had served as the principal administrator of the Hunan Army’s 

Lo Erh-kang, Hsiang-cbiin bsin-cbib, 198, note j; 199, notes i, 5. TW'CK, P'i-tu, 3ob-i. 
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commissariat and was described by Tseng as ‘upright but flexible, always 
careful in managing affairs’. In June i860, when Tseng memorialized 
requesting that the likin of the entire province of Kiangsi be allocated to 
the Hunan Army, he recommended Li Han-chang to be head of one of the 
two central likin bureaux of the province, while serving concurrently as a 
territorial taotai in southern Kiangsi. 

In 1862, however, when Shen Pao-chen, formerly a Kiangsi prefect, 
was appointed governor on Tseng’s recommendation, he conscientiously 
felt he had to give greater priority to the defensive needs of Kiangsi. He 
would not remit to Tseng the entire proceeds of the province’s likin, nor 
that part of the converted grain tribute funds allocated to Tseng earlier. 
Tseng had eventually to appeal to the throne to see that Shen delivered 
more. Though falling short of Tseng’s hopes, Kiangsi did produce a 
total of 8.5 million taels for the Hunan Army between mid-1860 and mid- 
1864, equivalent to about half of the total reported income during these 
four years received by forces directly under Tseng’s command (that is, 
not counting those under Hu Lin-i or Tso Tsung-t’ang and those detailed 
for service in Kwangsi and Kweichow), so Kiangsi’s contributions were 
particularly crucial to Tseng, since the large likin receipts of the Shanghai 
area were expended chiefly by Li Hung-chang for his Anhwei Army. 
Besides regularly sending large amounts of munitions to Tseng Kuo- 
ch’uan, Li was able to deliver out of his likin receipts only about 300,000 
taels per year to the Tseng brothers. 

Tseng’s likin system extended beyond the Liangkiang provinces. In the 
summer of i860, he obtained the consent of Lo Ping-chang, governor of 
Hunan, to create an agency in Changsha called the Bureau of the Eastern 
Expedition (Tung-cheng chii). Huang Mien, an ageing gentry friend of 
Tseng’s, who had helped design the Hunan likin system in 1855, was 
appointed to head the bureau. It was then authorized by the Hunan 
governor to levy an additional 50 pet cent of likin on salt, tea and other 
major commodities, especially for the needs of Tseng’s forces. This was 
reported to the throne in January 1861, and until mid-1864 Hunan likin 
paid for the cost of recruiting new troops from that province as well as 
for remittances to Tseng totalling two million taels over a four-year 
period. In April 1862, the throne approved Tseng’s request that the 
likin system of Kwangtung be expanded for the sake of the Hunan Army. 
New likin bureaux were created at Shao-kuan in northern Kwangtung 
and in Canton itself, both to be staffed from Tseng’s headquarters.®' Such 

50 David Pong, ‘The income and military expenditure of Kiangsi Province in the last years 
(1860-1864) of the Taiping Rebellion’, JAS, 26.1 (Nov. 1966) 63. Lo Erh-kang, Hsiang- 
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cross-province arrangements were possible only because of the imperial 
support Tseng enjoyed. 

Tseng’s likin system had to confront, however, the unmistakable 
deficiencies of the traditional personnel training as well as deep-rooted 
behavioural patterns. Just as most military commanders prized rank 
and wealth over the virtue of self-discipline, so the few literati who 
possessed the capacity for financial management were found lacking in 
devotion to the commonweal. Although Tseng continued to repose his 
faith in the integrity of such men as Huang Mien and Li Han-chang, he 
was compelled, as his likin system rapidly expanded after mid-i86o, to 
appoint to the likin bureaux men whom he knew to be more capable than 
they were incorruptible. As early as the spring of i86i, Tseng’s likin 
agents as well as his military commanders had developed such a reputa¬ 
tion for corruption that, according to Tseng himself, Hu Lin-i had 
written twice to admonish him for being ‘not strong enough in his hatred 
of evil, gradually becoming inured and flexible instead of retaining an 
upright and uncompromising spirit’. The only justification Tseng could 
offer was that the exigencies of war, as well as the kind of men available 
to him, left him no choice. In 1862, Tso Tsung-t’ang wrote Tseng that he, 
too, found that men who were capable in practical matters unfortunately 
were usually avaricious. Tseng replied: ‘ In my humble opinion, among the 
greedy there are still talents of special usefulness. But the incapable must 
decidedly be rejected’. Tseng lamented, ‘it is difficult enough to find some¬ 
one who has either virtue or competence. It is rare indeed that one en¬ 
counters a combination of both qualities’.*^ 

Tseng felt it was not entirely the fault of his own staff that his likin 
system was corrupt. For the best his deputies could do was to choose, 
among the local gentry, men of comparative integrity who not only would 
condescend to become likin collectors but were also competent enough 
to see that sizeable revenues would be produced. Li Han-chang’s ex¬ 
perience in Kiangsi convinced Tseng that only the petty and self-seeking 
among the local gentry would be interested in managing likin stations. 
‘The system devised for the Kiangsi likin was strict and careful enough’, 
Tseng asserted. ‘But since there were too few virtuous personnel \hsien- 
yuan\ at the likin stations, the impression was created that the system was a 
mere formality’. Despite his subscribing to the moral precepts of the 
Ch’eng-Chu school, Tseng was ready by 1865 to concede that there 
should be a place for ‘financial interests’ (//) in the training of a Confucian 

5 ' Cited in Ch’ien Mu, Cbung-kuo cbm-san-pai-mm bsSeb-sbu sbib (A history of Chinese scholar¬ 
ship of the recent three hundred years), 2.58}, and in Ho I-k’un, Tseng Ksso-fan p'ing-cbuan 
(Tseng Kuo-fan: An appraisal and biography), }40, }6o. 
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gentleman. Tseng regretted that ever since the failure of Wang An-shih’s 
reforms in the Northern Sung, it had been a fashion among Confucianists 
never to talk about ‘financial interests’. Tseng found himself in agree¬ 
ment with the Southern Sung pragmatist, Yeh Shih (1130-1223), who 
wrote that ‘No benevolent gendeman should ignore the study of the 
management of [public] finance .’*3 

Together with the governor of each of the three provinces under his 
jurisdiction, Tseng had the duty of supervising local government, in¬ 
cluding the land tax, the administration of justice, and the rehabilitation 
of war-torn areas in respect of morals and customs no less than of the 
economy. In southern Anhwei, where his first gubernatorial headquarters 
were situated, Tseng found in both town and country utter devastation. 

‘ There is not a house that has not been damaged, not a tree that has not 
been hewn, no wealthy family that has not been ruined and none among 
the poor that has not been transgressed against.’ Tseng felt in the summer 
of i860 that warfare was no more important than selecting good officials 
to ‘bring peace of mind to the people [an-min]. Neither task should be 
given greater weight than the other’.*^ Yet the military situation was so 
hazardous that Tseng simply had to give it greater attention. While the 
economic recovery of the devastated areas was greatly desired, there was 
also the necessity of reviving the land tax as soon as it was feasible - not 
only to meet military needs, but also to keep the court at Peking supplied 
with the funds it required. To an imperial official, the dynasty’s finances 
[kuo-chi) were, after all, as important as the people’s livelihood {min- 
sheng). The expression of dutifulness on the part of the emperor’s subjects 
in the form of tax payments should not be limited to the merchants who 
bore the primary burden of the likin, but should also be made by land- 
owners big and small, once their fields again could yield harvest. Moreover 
action was necessary to strengthen the orthodox ethical doctrines as well 
as the literati’s morale. Posthumous honours should be given to men who 
had died in the service of the dynasty and to women who had committed 
suicide rather than compromise their chastity. 

Consistent in his principles, Tseng believed that the key to good 
government at the local level lay also in ‘men both virtuous and wise’. 
Although he himself never had experience as a magistrate or prefect (as 
Hu Lin-i had), Tseng was not ignorant of the deep-rooted abuses of the 
yamen sub-bureaucracy. He was also quite aware of the fact that the local 
magistrates themselves often initiated irregular levies, and that demands 
of various kinds were imposed on the magistrates by higher provincial 
officials. Yet Tseng believed that such corrupt practices could be ameliora- 

sj Ibid. 360. TW^CK, Sbu-cba^ 7.8; iz.31. Ibid. 6.36b-37; 7.7. 
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ted (and that was the best he could hope for) if good men were selected as 
local officials. Tseng greatly admired what Hu Lin-i had done as governor 
of Hupei. As that province was cleared of the Taipings in 1856-7, Hu was 
able to obtain the throne’s approval of employing men chosen by him as 
acting magistrates in some of the vacant posts instead of the magistrates 
chosen by the regular process at court in Peking. ‘Local government 
depends entirely on the choice of personnel’, Hu wrote in a letter, ‘while 
the choice of [proper] personnel is only possible when there is a departure 
from the rules 

Beginning in 1857, the collection of the land tax and of the grain 
tribute (converted into money payment) had been resumed in most areas 
of Hupei. Hu repeatedly wrote the chou (department) and hsien magistrates 
exhorting them to tax all landowners equitably according to the legal 
rates, to teali2e the traditional maxim: ‘nourish the people in the very 
process of pressing for tax payments’ {chi fu-t^^uyii ts’ui-k'o). The seeming 
contradiction was explained by the idea that since taxes were unavoidably 
needed by the state - since they had to be paid anyway - then it was only 
by the greatest justice in the process of collection that the people’s welfare 
could be safeguarded. The Ch’ing had established light legal rates for 
levies on land since the early eighteenth century, but the surcharges 
{fou-shou) now were often a great deal heavier than the regular levies them¬ 
selves. Some surcharges, such as the ‘meltage fee’ {huo-hao) and certain 
levies in connection with the grain tribute were imperially sanctioned, but 
many others were ‘customary fees’ {kuei-fei) never defined by statute but 
nonetheless a necessary source of revenue for the provincial hierarchy, 
including the hsien yamen. Some such surcharges were frankly described 
as ‘disreputable customary fees’ (Jou kuei), sometimes justifiable as neces¬ 
sary supplements to official expenditures but frequently mere extortion 
for the personal benefit of collectors. 

Hu Lin-i particularly lamented the fact that the so-called ‘major house¬ 
holds’ (ta-hu), who had influence enough to keep the yamen runners 
away from their doors, could usually get off paying the surcharges and 
sometimes even the regular levies. The bulk of the land levies actually 
fell on the ‘minor households’ {hsiao-hu), usually small landowners of 
commoner status, whose best defence against the irregular exactions was 
to bribe clerks and runners in exchange for lighter assessments, or else 
to seek the assistance of gentry members who would contract {pao-lan) 
for the payment of their taxes and surcharges, normally for a pecuniary 
consideration. Hu Lin-i ascribed the plight of the minor households 
principally to the yamen clerks and runners, who were in collusion with 
*5 14.415-6; 23.8-10; 59.31; 63.19b; 63.3b-4, 5b-6. 
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the powerful but were relentless towards the peasantry - like ‘birds and 
beasts feasting on human flesh’. He wanted the magistrates to impose 
harsh penalties, including dismissal and imprisonment, on yamen under¬ 
lings who committed irregularities. But Hu also realized that the ‘dis¬ 
reputable customary fees’ were frequently the result of pressure from 
above, not only from the magistrate himself, but also from the prefect 
or the taotai. ‘Before prohibiting the surcharges’ Hu wrote in his memo¬ 
rial of 1857, ‘it was necessary to abolish first the miscellaneous fees 
[jtmg-fei].' Hu actually ordered the elimination of dozens of petty fees that 
had long been standard in most provinces.®* Yet by Hu’s own admission, 
corrupt and inequitable practices had continued in many places in Hupei. 

Almost as soon as he was appointed governor-general of Liangkiang, 
Tseng began to look for good men whom he could place as acting hsien 
magistrates to set an example of incorruptibility in Anhwei province. 
He asked his friends to try to persuade ‘one or two chou or hsien officials 
of great probity and industry to come here so that a new vogue and reputa¬ 
tion can be established’. Too busy to pursue this matter personally, he 
entrusted the task of selecting acting local officials for southern Anhwei 
to Li Yiian-tu, a chu-jen scholar and commander of a Hunanese force. ‘It 
is only by making a painstaking effort in civil government’, Tseng ex¬ 
horted Li, ‘that the populace [which was on the verge of total exhaustion] 
may gain revival to some degree.’With the reluctant cooperation of Weng 
T’ung-shu, governor of Anhwei, Tseng hoped also to change most of the 
officials in the northern part of the province. He applied to Hu Lin-i for 
help: ‘Regarding the chou and hsien in northern Anhwei, I hope to 
change each and every one of them with the talents in your coat pocket; I 
will recommend them in a supplementary memorial [fu-pUeti]' It seems 
that there were but few men in Tseng’s own mu-fu whom he regarded as 
suitable for local government posts or as available in view of the urgent 
tasks connected with the war. 

Tseng apparently stuck to his belief that it was ‘only with the avail¬ 
ability of proper men that policies could be carried out’.®^ But what were 
the policies that he wanted to carry out? Tseng seems to have given higher 
priority to the reassertion of the G>nfucian obligations than to economic 
rehabilitation. In July i860, as acting governor-general he issued a 
proclamation to the officials and literati of the Liangkiang provinces, 
urging the officials to be frugal and inviting the gentry to recommend 
talented men for government service. He stressed the urgent duty of local 
officials to provide relief - not to the rural populace, however, but to 

5® Ibid. 23.5-8; 60,25b; 61.23; 64.18b. Also 23.3b, 6-7. 
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indigent gentry and scholar families and particularly to those whose 
members had died as a result of the war. One of Tseng’s first acts as 
governor-general was in fact to establish a Bureau of the Loyal and Duti¬ 
ful (Chung-i chii). He invited officials and literati to submit facts about 
martyrdom to the bureau, to be verified and eventually to be reported to 
the throne, so that monuments and memorial shrines could be authorized. 

After the recovery of Anking, in September i86i, Tseng did sponsor 
poor relief together with the gentry, giving out cash and rice to refugees 
that clogged the streets. But at the same time Tseng levied 400 cash per 
mou on the nearby countryside that did produce a harvest, to meet urgent 
military needs. Tseng also gave priority to the re-opening of the Ching-fu 
shu-yiian (Academy of Reverence and Broad Benefit), the principal insti¬ 
tution at Anking that prepared scholars for the provincial examinations.*® 

Tseng now issued a series of ‘simple exhortations’ to three groups: 
the chou or hsien magistrates, the supernumerary officials {wei-yuan, de¬ 
fined by Tseng as ‘officials who did not have a post in the past yet now 
have a government function’) and the gentry.*’ Officials should ‘emphasize 
agriculture as a matter of the greatest importance’, not only because 
farmers had suffered the most but also because ‘without food the soldiers 
will unavoidably disturb the populace; without food the populace will 
follow the rebels; and without food the rebels will become roving bandits 
and insurgency will never cease’. Local officials should tax farmers as 
lightly as possible, reduce corvee service, help in water control, and even 
assist indigent farmers to buy cattle. Magistrates were urged to be frugal 
and to abandon any thought of acquiring large family property; they 
should stop giving presents to official superiors, thus making certain sur¬ 
charges unnecessary. Magistrates should settle lawsuits fairly and speedily, 
not avoiding harsh punishment for ‘evil persons’ {p-jen). ‘Elimination of 
the evil’ Tseng wrote ‘is for the sake of the peace of mind of the good.’ 
However, Tseng did not stress equal severity in punishing yamen clerks 
and runners. All he had to say about them was that magistrates should 
themselves ‘have nothing to hide regarding all receipts and expenditures, 
no matter how small’, thus setting an example for their staffs. 

Tseng’s severest strictures were for the gentry, particularly those who 
formed local defence corps and then profited personally from the levies 
for their support. Although the Hunan Army had early on absorbed some 
militia corps, Tseng was extremely sceptical about their usefulness. ‘ I have 
been with the army for several years now’, he wrote in 1861, ‘and I have 
learned nothing except never to believe in t'uan-lien. When I hear people 

s8 TH^CK, Nim-p’u, 6.2}b-24; Sbu-cba, 7.9b; Nim-p’u, 7.20. 
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saying that t'uan-lien has won a great victory against the rebels, I can never 
contain my laughter, and I put my hands over my ears and walk away.’ 
Tseng now warned the gentry that whoever took advantage of the t'ucm- 
lien bureaux to extract funds from ‘the ignorant and the weak’ would be 
seriously dealt with: ‘even eminent gentry \chu-sheri\ would be subject to 
capital punishment’. In a letter about this time, Tseng vaguely suggested 
that the ‘ancient system of pao-chia* was sufficient for local security. But 
he did not elaborate on how that system was to be resuscitated.®® 

While Tseng was aware of the deep-rooted problems of the Chinese 
countryside, he was plainly too preoccupied with military and financial 
questions to do much about civil government. He pinned his faith on the 
‘established institutions’ (chi’eng-fa). He hoped that good men serving as 
local officials could make ‘adjustments which would not go against 
principle [//]’. Tseng was to be disappointed, however, by the new chou 
and hsien officials under his jurisdiction. To Li Hsii-i, governor of Anhwei, 
he confessed in early 1862 that the magistrates he had chosen had not 
developed ‘satisfactory reputations’ and that those whom Governor Li 
had retained were not ‘suitable choices either’. Tseng now felt that the 
criteria for choosing local personnel should be broadened: perhaps less 
harm would be done by the ‘middle-level talents’ (chung-ts’ai). Tseng 
prepared another list of candidates and asked Li Hsii-i to join him in 
recommending them to the throne as replacements for some incumbents. 
But the new list also proved disappointing. In the early summer of 1865, 
Tseng confessed to Kuo Sung-tao that ever since he became governor- 
general ‘ there was not the slightest improvement in local government [in 
my jurisdiction] and I am extremely ashamed’. Tseng told Kuo that for 
magistracies in Kiangsi, he had memorialized to ask for sixteen men upon 
whom the chin-shih degree had newly been conferred.®' Apparently he was 
reverting to the orthodox view that those who could pass the highest 
literary examination would somehow make the best local officials. 


Resumption of levies on agriculture 

While Tseng Kuo-fan tried to retain his faith in the influence of good men, 
he had occasion to consider a matter of institutional adjustment: the re¬ 
duction of taxes and surcharges as the levies on land were resumed in war- 
torn provinces. Thanks to the industry of the peasantry - tenants as well 
as proprietors who worked their own land - agriculture in some areas 
revived more quickly than had been expected. Officials and gentry rendered 
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some help: there are known cases of their distributing farming and 
weaving equipment and even encouraging immigrants from other pro¬ 
vinces to resettle on devastated land. Tseng estimated that in Kiangsi the 
autumn harvest of 1862 probably amounted to 70 per cent of the normal 
yield, and in Anhwei, somewhat below 50 per cent.*^ The throne would 
usually approve a governor-general’s recommendation that areas newly 
won back from rebels be exempted from land tax and grain tribute wholly 
or partially for at least a year. But Peking wanted quick resumption of its 
grain tribute from the Yangtze provinces. Although it was infeasible to 
continue to ship taxes-in-kind up the Grand Canal, the court hoped that 
the tribute rice could at least be collected in money to be used to procure 
rice in Shanghai for shipment by sea to Tientsin. This demand for tribute 
grain, sanctioned by precedents since the Sui dynasty (589-618), vied 
with the urgent military needs of the lower Yangtze provinces themselves. 
It was impossible to waive the levies on agriculture altogether. Yet 
memories of the tax-resistance revolts in pre-Taiping years and the fact 
of Taiping liberality regarding the land tax in certain areas all pointed to 
the need for lightening the farming population’s burden.^^ 

Between 1855 and 1863, three approaches to the question of the land 
levies were considered by officials of the Yangtze provinces, (i) Since the 
most onerous part of the agricultural taxes was not the land tax or the 
grain tribute according to the statutory rates but the surcharges that 
accompanied them, any tax relief must involve the reduction of these 
irregular levies. The quotas expected by Peking would not be affected, 
because the surcharges were in all but a few cases for use by provincial 
and local governments and for the benefit of local officials and their 
underlings. (2) It was necessary, in order to appease the majority of the 
taxpayers no less than for the sake of equity, to prohibit the differential 
treatment of the major and minor households - a distinction long accepted 
as custom but nevertheless extra-legal. (3) The annual grain tribute quotas 
were extraordinarily large in two comparatively small areas, in eastern 
Kiangsu and northern Chekiang, which happened also to have suffered 
greatly in the war. Beginning in the Tao-kuang reign, only part of the 
heavy quotas from these two areas had in fact been dehvered annually; 
imperial waivers had had to be granted from year to year. Substantial 
lowering of the quotas for the two areas would therefore not involve any 
real loss to Peking. 

Initiatives were taken by provincial officials along all these lines. In 

Ibid. 11.12. 
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Hunan, early in the autumn of 1855, Governor Lo Ping-chang, advised 
by Tso Tsung-t’ang, decided to make new assessments of the land tax 
and the ‘converted grain tribute’. The new rates, which varied with each 
hsien, were arrived at after consultation between the magistrate and selec¬ 
ted local gentry. The new consolidated rate of the regular land tax plus 
surcharge was about 20 per cent less than the former total rate, while that 
of the ‘converted grain tribute’ plus surcharge was as much as 50 per 
cent less. To make such reduction possible. Governor Lo abolished a 
number of perquisites that went to the officials of the provincial hier¬ 
archy. The governor also asked the magistrates to discuss with the more 
respectable gentry the methods for curbing tax-farming {pao-cheng or 
pao-lan). ‘ Scholars and gentry who were public spirited and upright were 
allowed to submit memoranda on the abuses of the past and to establish 
a bureau [in each hsien] to conduct investigations.’ The yamen clerks and 
runners, as well as ‘bullies among the lower-gentry ’ were hence¬ 

forth forbidden to contract for tax collections or payments.*^ For a few 
years beginning in 1855, the total annual receipts from the land tax and 
the grain tribute in Hunan, including surcharges, were supposed to have 
been reduced by one fourth, as compared with ante-bellum times. Thanks 
to likin, the province could still aid Tseng Kuo-fan’s war effort. 

As part of his house-cleaning efforts in Hupei, Hu Lin-i dealt with the 
question of tax-reduction in the autumn of 1857. Because of damage done 
by war or by floods, he requested that a number of hsien be exempted 
temporarily from their land-tax and grain-tribute quotas. But for the 
thirty-three hsien where tribute grain was normally due, he sought the 
throne’s approval for a major reform - drastic cuts in the extremely 
heavy surcharges and the abolition of literally dozens of what Hu described 
as ‘superfluous fees’. These included perquisites formerly enjoyed by the 
governor himself, the financial commissioner, the grain intendant and the 
local taotai and prefect. Hu further believed that only when the abuses of 
the bureaucracy and the sub-bureaucracy were corrected would the ‘de¬ 
praved gentry and holders of purchased degrees’ {tiao-shen lieh-chien) stop 
claiming their share of the spoils by contracting for tax payments. These 
unscrupulous local notables could indeed threaten to expose the corrup¬ 
tion of the hsien yamen and so force the magistrate and his underlings to 
acquiesce in their tax-farming practices. Before the Taiping disturbances, 
the major households in Hupei paid the tribute grain in kind while the 
minor households paid in cash at exorbitant and arbitrary conversion 
rates both for rice to silver and for cash to silver. All households were now 
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to make money payments according to uniform rates in cash, but Hu had 
to rely on the magistrates’ disciplining of the clerks and runners to see 
that the new rates were really observed. The Hupei grain intendant and 
his deputies travelled to each hsien and conferred with the magistrate as 
well as the ‘gentry and elders’ (shen-ch’i) before a new consolidated rate 
was decided upon, taking account of the price of rice and the silver-copper 
exchange rate in each locality as well as the financial needs of local adminis¬ 
tration. The new rates for most hsien hovered around 4,000-5,000 cash 
per picul of rice due, while the former total rates had been sometimes as 
high as 12,000 or even 20,000 cash. 

Hu genuinely believed that ‘the middleman’s provender’ {chung-pao) 
could be made to go either to the government or to the people.*® He 
sometimes took strong measures to enforce the new rules. In early 1858, 
he dismissed from office a chou magistrate who permitted additional sur¬ 
charges. More often, it seems, he merely used stern words in his instruc¬ 
tions to the local officials, exhorting them to be vigilant and deal harshly 
with delinquent clerks and runners. ‘The chou and hsien magistrates are 
officials close to the people’, runs a typical passage. ‘If they are unable 
even to restrain the clerks and runners, they are actually leading the 
beasts to consume the humans; how can they alleviate the sorrows of the 
people ? ’ Meanwhile, the regular land tax was revived in many parts of 
Hupei. Hu’s letters not long before his death in late September i86i indi¬ 
cate that ‘disreputable customary fees’ were still common in the pro¬ 
vince’s local government.** 

In late i860, Tseng Kuo-fan suggested to the authorities in Kiangsi 
that both the land tax and the ‘converted grain tribute’ should be revived 
the following year. Li Huan, the acting financial commissioner, accord¬ 
ingly began consultations with local officials and in September 1861 the 
regulations he drafted were approved by Tseng. As in Hunan and Hupei, 
a great many fees imposed by the higher provincial authorities upon the 
hsien were abolished, but the new consolidated rates for the land tax or 
the grain tribute were made uniform throughout the province, which was 
not the case in Hunan and Hupei. Writing to Li Huan and to the governor 
of Kiangsi, at a time when he was greatly saddened by Hu Lin-i’s death, 
Tseng seems to have been determined to push through the land-tax re¬ 
form in Kiangsi. He hoped that the new rates would create a fresh im¬ 
pression among the people who would then ‘pay up enthusiastically’. 
Tseng worried, however, that since the plan was ‘against the interest of 
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the officials’, the latter might attempt to obstruct it. He pledged to im¬ 
peach magistrates who ‘might resist the new regulations’.*^ 

While Tseng made such exhortations almost in memory of Hu Lin-i, he 
doubted that, given the low quality of the local officials in Kiangsi, the 
surcharges could really be substantially reduced. He was cheered when in 
1862 Ting Jih-ch’ang, an unusually conscientious Kiangsi magistrate, re¬ 
sponded to his queries by suggesting concrete measures to lighten the bur¬ 
dens of the local officials. Memorializing jointly with the new governor, 
Shen Pao-chen, Tseng obtained imperial approval to cancel the outstanding 
deficiencies in the quota payments by Kiangsi magistrates, amounting to 
more than two million taels (most of which had in fact been made up to 
Peking by the Kiangsi provincial government annually, at the time that 
the deficiency occurred). Tseng and Shen also obtained a reduction of the 
land-tax and grain-tribute quotas for areas of the province that suffered 
from Taiping invasion in i86i. 

Despite such efforts to make things easier for the Kiangsi magistrates, 
however, Tseng found in the ensuing two years that their actual burden 
was not substantially reduced, and that some of them were hard put to it 
to meet their obligations. This was partly owing to the decline in the value 
of silver, which was the stipulated currency for the agricultural levies 
in Kiangsi, until another change in the regulations in 1864 made copper 
cash the unit of collection. In June 186} Tseng described the Kiangsi 
situation: ‘The income of the chou and hsien suddenly declined, while the 
expenditures did not even slightly decrease. The magistrates were greatly 
inconvenienced, while even with the large reduction [of surcharges], the 
gentry and people still responded hesitatingly to the prompting of pay¬ 
ments.’** The rise of the Hunan Army expenditures during 1863 made 
Tseng regret even more the low rates set for the Kiangsi land levies. 

At this juncture, Tseng considered a major question-the proposal 
to reduce the Kiangsu tribute grain quota (and with it the statutory rates) 
along with the surcharges in an area where the quota had been extra¬ 
ordinarily high. Tseng supported the idea, although he was hesitant 
about related questions such as surcharges in view of the recent tax- 
reform experience in Kiangsi. 

As Li Hung-chang’s Anhwei Army had consolidated the Sung-chiang 
area and moved towards T’ai-ts’ang in the spring of 1863, the possibility 
of a long-needed fiscal reform became apparent to many officials and 
prominent gentry. Ever since the early Ming, the circuit of Su-Sung-T’ai, 
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comprising the prefectures of Soochow and Sung-chiang and the inde¬ 
pendent department of T’ai-ts’ang, had borne a grossly disproprotionate 
share of the empire’s grain tribute. An area of about four thousand square 
miles, with a population of roughly ten million in the 1850s spread over 
thirty-one hsien, Su-Sung-T’ai was favoured with a large rice and cotton 
output, although its single annual harvest of rice very likely yielded no 
more than comparable areas in Hupei or Hunan. Yet as of the early nine¬ 
teenth century, Su-Sung-T’ai was required by statute to provide 32.7 per 
cent of the total quantity of rice levied annually under the grain tribute 
system - 1.7 million out of the empire-wide statutory total of 5.2 million 
piculs.®’ This anomalous situation had resulted from unfortunate his¬ 
torical developments during the period from the Southern Sung through 
the Ming - the conversion of the rents charged to the tenants in govern¬ 
ment-owned fields to taxes when the land came into private hands, and the 
levying of tax-in-kind according to the rent rates inflicted by the first 
emperor of the Ming upon a few prefectures in Kiangnan that offered 
him the most stubborn resistance. Although the silver taxes from Su- 
Sung-T’ai had been reduced somewhat in the early Ch’ing, the gross 
inequity in tribute quotas was never changed; they were at least three 
times as high as those of the adjacent Ch’ang-chou prefecture, which was 
also rice-rich and enjoyed equal access to the Grand Canal. Through the 
Ming and early Ch’ing, the formal tribute quota of Su-Sung-T’ai was 
seldom more than partially met. Only from the 1760s through the 1820s, 
when the lower Yangtze was particularly prosperous, was Su-Sung-T’ai’s 
annual grain tribute delivered in full fairly regularly. Since the great flood 
and famine of 1833, however, Kiangsu had had to beg the throne every 
single year to grant partial remissions on the grounds of ‘disasters and 
harvest deficiencies’. 

It was plain by mid-century that such a system could not long endure. 
Now that Su-Sung-T’ai had become a crucial area of warfare, the oppor¬ 
tunity arose for Peking finally to be persuaded to change the unrealistic 
quota. As early as February 1863, Fang Ch’uan-shu, prefect of Sung- 
chiang, petitioned Li Hung-chang suggesting that a substantial reduction 
of the Su-Sung-T’ai quota be proposed to the throne.” Feng Kuei-fen, 
from Soochow, a long-time advocate of Su-Sung-T’ai fiscal reform who 
had joined Li’s mu-fu in April 1862, had in fact been briefing Li on the 
matter. Reduction of the exorbitant quota was obviously desirable. Support 
came from many quarters. In June 1863, two officials in Peking memorial¬ 
ized in the same week to recommend reduction, avoiding the issue of the 
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surcharges (either legal or extra-legal) that went with the grain tribute: 
P’an Tsu-yin, a director of the Imperial Banqueting Court, a native of 
Soochow and grandson of a grand councillor, and Ting Shou-ch’ang, a 
censor and a native of northern Kiangsu. Meanwhile, Tseng Kuo-fan and 
Li Hung-chang jointly memorialized on the Su-Sung-T’ai quota on 
27 June. Kuo Sung-tao, the recently appointed grain intendant in Kiangsu, 
as well as Governor Li himself, conjectured that the throne would be 
more likely to approve a reduction when T’ai-ts’ang and Soochow were 
yet to be recovered and when popular support was needed, rather than 
at a future date when military action had ceased. 

But discussions in Shanghai actually went beyond the question of the 
quota. Both Feng Kuei-fen and Wu Yiin, the former prefect of Soochow 
whom Kuo also consulted, emphasized the necessity of reducing the sur¬ 
charges as well. These had been extremely numerous in Su-Sung-T’ai, in¬ 
cluding legal surcharges for ‘rice wastage’ [hao-mi) and for grain trans¬ 
port, as well as dozens of extra-legal fees that went to yamen clerks 
and runners (who handled the collection of the rice or its conversion to 
cash), or to granary keepers, or to boatmen and banner guards. The more 
respectable among the major households would at best pay only the statu¬ 
tory surcharges, while the less respectable could get away with paying 
nothing (not even the tribute rice itself) by arranging with the yamen 
underlings to have their land ‘registered as having been visited by dis¬ 
aster’ {chu-huang). ‘Because of the large numbers of major households in 
Kiangsu, their power is more than enough to make the magistrates yield 
to their wishes, without daring to pursue the matter further. All the sur¬ 
charges would then be extracted from the minor households.’ 7 ' 

Feng and Wu described vividly the plight of the minor households. 
Some of these proprietors deemed it wise to pay commissions to a tax- 
farmer-a yamen runner or a ‘degraded member of the lower gentry’, 
either of whom could arrange exemption for the proprietor concerned by 
getting him reclassified as a major household. ‘The major households 
thus became even more numerous while the situation of minor house¬ 
holds worsened.’ The unassisted peasant proprietors would be assessed 
the heavy surcharges many times over and were made to pay up by harass¬ 
ment and torture. Some would flee the land; others might join a tax- 
resisting revolt. 

Wu Yiin and Feng Kuei-fen both regarded the situation as intolerable, 
but their views differed regarding the remedy. Wu believed that once the 
heavy statutory quota was reduced, all would be well. In the post-war re- 

’' From a letter by Kuo Sung-tao in Kuo T’ing-i et a!., Kuo Sung-tao hsitn-sbeng nien-p'u (Chrono¬ 
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habilitation, the magistrates ‘could invite public-spirited and fair-minded 
gentry members to assist them, so that through the combined efforts of 
officials and gentry, the abuses might be wiped out and the atmosphere 
cleansed’. Wu hoped, in other words, to rely on the more respectable 
among the local elite to offset the influence of ‘big lineages and local 
bullies ’ (chii-shih t'u-hao) and of the yamen clerks and runners. 

Feng, on the other hand, insisted that the yamen clerks and runners 
had such a vested interest in the surcharges that they were bound to ex¬ 
ploit them. He believed they actually got the lion’s share of the corruption 
from the grain tribute: ten times as much as the magistrate and three to 
five times as much as the gentry. Feng insisted that only the imperially 
recognized surcharges should be retained; even these could be reduced if 
the tribute rice were to be shipped by sea instead of the Grand Canal. 
The first version of the memorial he drafted for Li and Tseng stressed that 
all extra-legal surcharges shoxild be abolished and the distinction between 
‘major and minor households’ prohibited. Feng’s draft went from Li to 
Tseng, but Kuo Sung-tao privately warned the governor-general that 
complete equalization of assessments might be impractical. Kuo realisti¬ 
cally accepted the existence of the yamen clerks and runners upon whose 
devious conduct the Chi’ng bureaucracy actually subsisted: ‘Without 
gentlemen [chiin-tiiu], there is none to rule over the degenerate persons 
[hsiao-jeti]. Yet without the degenerate persons, there is none to provide 
for the living of the gentlemen. We are engaged in establishing instimtions 
which may become permanent. To tie up the hands of the chou and hsien 
functionaries and to impose hardship on them may not be the way to 
bring peace of mind to the people.’^^ 

Tseng and Li eventually despatched a compromise between the views 
of Kuo and Feng, with the principal emphasis on reducing the statutory 
quota. Tseng shared Kuo’s realism. Replying to Kuo 2 June, he referred 
to the experience of Kiangsi, where, owing to the drastic cut in sur¬ 
charges, ‘chou and hsien are extraordinarily deficient in income, yet the 
people continue to be slow in tax payments ’. Experience had forced Tseng 
to abandon in effect a basic faith of the T’ung-ch’eng school, namely, that 
proper leadership and scholarly effort could transform ‘customs’ (/f«^-x«). 
He now conceded that certain tendencies in government were indeed 
intractable: ‘It seems that once the customs have been formed, they are 
like currents flowing down the river that cannot be turned back. Even if 
Yao and Shun [the ancient sage emperors] should be alive today, they 
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could not make over the present society into that of their own eras. In 
actions taken by the virtuous, the system to be established should be along 
the lines of existing customs [jin-su li-chih\. This is what is meant by 
“avoiding excesses in governmentTseng felt that Feng Kuei-fen’s 
draft was ‘too lofty in theme’, that the part recommending reduction of 
the surcharges should ‘decidedly not be included so abruptly in a memo¬ 
rial’. Tseng advised Li Hung-chang that even if surcharges were to be 
reduced in Su-Sung-T’ai in the future, ‘the matter does not have to be 
mentioned in a memorial, nor be proclaimed publicly’. Tseng suggested 
that each hsien should decide on its own system of surcharges according 
to local custom and sentiment. ‘The status of major household might be 
prohibited should it be feasible, but the method by which the prohibition 
is accomplished need not be uniform; nor is it necessary to have the same 
reduced rates [for all taxpayers] as long as there is some actual reduction 
for the minor households.’’* 

These compromises of Tseng’s explain the final content of the joint 
memorial. Its only recommendation was that the ‘excessive quota’ 
(fou-fu) for Su-Sung-T’ai be reduced to a figure arrived at by averaging 
the amounts of rice actually forwarded from the circuit in seven years of 
comparatively large delivery in the 1850s- an average of about half the 
statutory quota. It was claimed that the reduction was not only equitable 
but would help rehabilitate war-torn Sung-chiang and T’ai-ts’ang and 
encourage popular support of the forthcoming Ch’ing campaign against 
Soochow. However, Li Hung-chang decided, apparently on Feng Kuei- 
fen’s advice, to append to the joint memorial a brief ‘supplementary 
memorial’ of his own recommending that should the Su-Sung-T’ai 
quota be reduced, there should also be ‘a reduction of the disreputable 
customary fees as a basis for the prohibition of surcharges ’ and that the 
use of ‘the terms major and minor households should be prohibited’. 
Further departing from Tseng’s suggestions, Li proposed that a bureau 
be created to determine the appropriate amount of surcharges for the 
Su-Sung-T’ai grain tribute, to be paid ‘uniformly by the upper and 
lower gentry and the commoners’.’* 

To the surprise of many, imperial replies came swiftly m two edicts 
dated 9 and 18 July respectively. The first expressed sympathy for the 
taxpayers of Su-Sung-T’ai, decreeing that the distinction of ‘major and 
minor households be permanently prohibited’ and that Tseng and Li 
should deliberate on how to get rid of ‘the surcharges, disreputable 
customary fees and tax-farmers [pao-hny. The edict of 18 July, based on 

Ibid. 247-8. TWCK, Shu-cha, 11.54b. ” TO^CK. Shu-cha, 11.33, 54 - 

Tsou-kao, 3.56-65. 
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the Board of Revenue’s response to the censor Ting Shou-ch’ang, ap¬ 
proved in principle (pending details to be worked out) that the grain 
tribute quota of Su-Sung-T’ai be reduced by one-third of the former 
statutory requirement, while the lighter original quotas of two neigh¬ 
bouring prefectures, Ch’ang-chou and Chen-chiang, should be reduced 
by one-tenth. Reduction of grain tribute from three over-taxed Chekiang 
prefectures was referred to Tso Tsung-t’ang. The throne reiterated its 
oft-repeated maxim that fiscal policy should be ‘considerate toward the 
people’s livelihood below yet without loss to the dynasty’s finances 
above 

Unfortunately, further deliberations led to controversies that did not 
end in real reform. The bureau for Su-Sung-T’ai tax reduction was estab¬ 
lished in August 1863 in Shanghai, with Feng Kuei-fen as a member. 
But Liu Hsiin-kao, Kiangsu financial commissioner and head of the 
bureau ex officio, was against overhauling the ante-bellum system. A 
native of Honan and a chin-shih, Liu had been magistrate successively in 
three hsien in Su-Sung-T’ai in the 1850s and knew the local problems well. 
Both he and Feng felt that one-third reduction of the tribute quota was 
too little. Feng persuaded Li Hung-chang to consider memorializing 
again for a further cut of 10 per cent of the original rice quota, but for 
some reason Liu adamantly insisted it would be better to request a 20 or 
2 5 per cent reduction of the regular land tax paid in silver. Liu, while also 
wanting tax reduction, always had in mind what might be feasible for the 
yamen personnel. He insisted on retaining the more than fifty grades of 
land that were maintained in official registers with a rate assigned to each 
classification. Feng and Liu disagreed over the surcharges. Feng argued 
that the tribute rice was bound to be shipped increasingly by seagoing 
junks. Freight by the sea route was much lower than the corrupt Grand 
Canal transport charges. Feng was incensed when Liu, undoubtedly with 
the interest of the Su-Sung-T’ai magistrates in mind, proposed to add a 
surcharge of 1,000 cash for ‘transport subsidy’, and another 1,000 cash for 
‘ miscellaneous fees ’. Feng and a few gentry friends protested vehemently, 
fearing that Liu would include such surcharges in the second memorial 
Tseng and Li were to submit on Su-Sung-T’ai, thus nullifying the beneficial 
effects of the quota reduction. Feng never himself proposed any provision 
for the sustenance of the hsien establishment. He simply quoted an ancient 
classic: ‘ With the most self-denying laws, abuses will arise out of avarice. 
If the laws should be based on avarice, how many more abuses will arise ? ’^8 

” Cbiang-ju cbim-fu cb'iun-an, 1.1-4. 

Here, 4.9; 5.iil>-i2; 9.1. Frank A. Lojewski, ‘Confucian reformers and local vested... 

interests: the Su-Sung-T’ai tax reduction of 186} and its aftermath’ (University of Cali- 
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Feng’s proposals had the support of eminent Su-Sung-T’ai gentry, who 
owned large landed properties. As landlords dependent on their tenants’ 
toil, such retired officials as P’an Tseng-wei (1819-86, youngest son of 
P’an Shih-en, a grand councillor of the Tao-kuang reign) were not neces¬ 
sarily sympathetic with the lower gentry who either competed against or 
colluded with yamen underlings for petty gain. There was, moreover, no 
necessary conflict of economic interest between prominent gentry like 
Feng or P’an and the several hundred thousand peasant proprietors who 
belonged to minor households in Su-Sung-T’ai.’* 

With his usual pragmatism, Li Hung-chang tolerated the views of both 
Feng and Liu. At least by December 1865, when his yamen removed to 
recaptured Soochow, Li had asked Feng to draft the second memorial he 
was to submit jointly with Tseng Kuo-fan. The draft was severely criti¬ 
cized by Liu, as financial commissioner, but Tseng was not entirely un¬ 
sympathetic with Feng.*® Liu was asked to redraft the memorial, but it 
was not despatched until 9 June 1865, after Tseng had departed for the 
Nien campaigns in Shantung. 

In the meantime, a parallel case had arisen. A second area of inordi¬ 
nately high tribute rice quota was the Hang-Chia-Hu circuit of Chekiang, 
comprising the wealthy prefectures of Hang-chou, Chia-hsing and Hu- 
chou. Sharing a similar historical background with Su-Sung-T’ai - of 
former rent rates having been converted to tax rates - Hang-Chia-Hu’s 
grain tribute quota as of the early nineteenth century was i.i million 
piculs as compared with Su-Sung-T’ai’s 1.7 million. Since as early as 1823, 
however, partial remission of the amount had had to be granted almost 
every year. As in Su-Sung-T’ai, the practice prevailed in Hang-Chia-Hu 
of the influential landowners ‘registering disasters’, while the local 
officials had no recourse other than making up for the delinquency of the 
major households by the surcharges imposed on the minor households. 
The exorbitant surcharges included fees for transport, although they had 
been reduced after 1852, when Chekiang tribute rice began to be shipped 
to Peking by sea. As in Su-Sung-T’ai, peasant proprietors sometimes 
acquired major household status with the assistance of so-called ‘tax¬ 
farming households’(Z'tfO-/’//).®' 

forniaPhD dissertation, Davis, 1973), 186-200, Also HCTC, 4.iib-:2b; 10.7-10. Lfl^CK, 
P’eng-liao han-kao, 5.27. 

Wu, Liang-tui bsim ch’ih-lu, 5.1:, 16-17. HCTC, 5.44b-45. Ku Yen-wu and later writers esti¬ 
mated 80 or 90 per cent of Su-Sung-T’ai’s farmers were tenants. Assuming a total population 
of ten million in the 1830s, at least two or three hundred thousand must have b^n peasant 
proprietors, probably more. 

Ltt^CK, P’eng-liao ban-kao, 4.11, 26b; 5.1b, 8, 12, 36; 6.4b-5. TVf'CK,Sbu-cha, i2.35b-34; 
i3.7b-8, iib-i2. 

TW'HK, Tsou-kao, ii.4ob-4i; 7.42b. 
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For most of 1863, Tso Tsung-t’ang, governor-general of Fukien and 
Chekiang and concurrently governor of Chekiang, was at his head¬ 
quarters in Yen-chou, making only slow progress in the offensive against 
Hangchow, which was not recovered until 31 March 1864. Ten days 
earlier, Li Hung-chang’s forces had recovered Chia-hsing, but Hu-chou 
was not subdued until late August 1864, more than a month after the fall 
of Nanking. In January 1864, Tso’s first response to the court’s offer to 
reduce Hang-Chia-Hu’s tribute grain quota very perceptively explained 
why, as in Su-Sung-T’ai, the grain tribute had been a frequent cause of 
popular revolts. Peasant proprietors normally had to pay at least an addi¬ 
tional eight or nine pecks for each picul of the tribute rice due. ‘They 
exhaust themselves in hard work the entire year so that the clerks and 
runners can get their middleman’s fees, to be shared by the bullies among 
the lower gentry \chin-knn\'^^ 

In November 1864, Tso reported on the new grain tribute planned by a 
bureau he set up to formulate regulations. He counted on a reduction of 
the statutory quota by one third. The rates for each mou of land were ad¬ 
justed accordingly. The task was much simpler than in Su-Sung-T’ai, 
since there were only nine grades of land. Tso also wanted to attack the 
question of surcharges. Realizing that local government expenditures 
had to come from somewhere, he proposed a regular surcharge under the 
title ‘transport fee’(j7/>/-/«). This would be in addition to the imperially 
authorized surcharge for tribute rice, also used for transport purposes. 
Tso implied that hsien magistrates might spend the proceeds of the addi¬ 
tional ‘transport fee’ as they saw fit, without having to account for them. 
However, he set only a modest fee of 8 cash for each picul of tribute 
grain levied - 4.3 cash more than had been assessed in Hang-Chia-Hu for 
the special expense of sea transport in the i85os.®^ Unlike Feng Kuei-fen, 
Tso did not see his ‘transport fee’ as an inducement to greater greed. 
Like Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso felt that institutions should be adjusted only 
‘along the lines of existing customs . 

In the outcome, the Board of Revenue recommended reduction of the 
old quota by eight-thirtieths, and this was approved by the throne in May 
1865. The task of reviving the grain tribute in Hang-Chia-Hu now fell on 
Ma Hsin-i, the new governor of Chekiang. A schedule of rates higher than 
what Tso had visualized was worked out by the bureau in charge, and 
collection under the new system began in the autumn of 1865.®+ 

Meanwhile, in Soochow the controversy regarding Su-Sung-T’ai 

Ibid. 7.41b; cf. Vi’u, Lianf^-Iiiibjien ch'ih-lii, 5.22-5. 
r/w-Aao. 11.45b. 

Hsia, ‘T’ai-p’ing t’icn-kuo ch’icn-hou’, 456-7. 
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grain tribute continued. P’an Tseng-wei, probably the most influential 
gentry-scholar of the city, tried in vain to persuade Liu Hsiin-kao, the 
financial commissioner, to accept Feng Kuei-fen’s views. In mid-May 
1865, Yin Chao-yung, an official in Peking and a native of Wu-chiang in 
Su-chou prefecture, memorialized attacking the taxation system in 
Kiangsu, including not only Li Hung-chang’s heavy-handed likin levies 
but also exorbitant surcharges that seemed to have revived along with the 
land tax.Ss 

Tseng and Li’s second memorial of 9 June 1865 requested a 20 per cent 
reduction of the regular land tax for Su-Sung-T’ai as well as the Ch’ang- 
chou and Chen-chiang prefectures. It also recommended that the im¬ 
perially sanctioned surcharge know’n as the ts'ao-hsiang, levied in silver 
nominally for transport of tribute rice, should be cut 20 per cent for the 
same localities. A supplementary memorial reported that during the past 
year, when the levies on land had resumed under a temporary system in 
Su-Sung-T’ai, all ‘meltage fees’ had been reduced by half. The distinction 
between major and minor households was no longer made and henceforth, 
whoever should practice tax-farming, be he official or gentry, would be 
dealt with severely.®* 

Unlike the earlier request from Tseng and Li, the reductions sought in 
this second memorial were rejected bluntly by the Board of Revenue. An 
edict of August 1865 declared that since ts'ao-hsiang was needed for the 
transport of tribute rice, reducing this revenue could lead only to 
the collection of local ‘subsidies’ that would vary in amount.®’ With the 
vanquishing of the Taipings, the court was not inclined to yield regarding 
its levies on agriculture. 

Yin Chao-yung’s bitter attack on Li Hung-chang’s allegedly corrupt 
likin system made Li particularly self-conscious about his reputation as 
a fiscal administrator. As acting governor-general of Liangkiang, he 
worked through Liu Hsiin-kao, who became acting governor of Kiangsu, 
to reduce in Su-Sung-T’ai and other areas such surcharges as the meltage 
fees, rice wastage and silver-copper conversion differentials. Yet in 1866, 
after Li had left Nanking for the Nien campaign, a surcharge of 800 cash 
was added on Liu’s instructions to each picul of tribute rice due from the 
Su-Sung-T’ai proprietors under the new rates.®* This amounted to the 
restitution of the extra-legal charges that had been abolished. The acting 
governor was perhaps only doing what was unavoidable, since he had to 
make up for the abolished customary fees needed to maintain the local 

HCTC, 4.10. Yin Chao-yung, Yin P'li-ching shih-lang (Chronological auto¬ 

biography of Vicc-ptcsidcnt Yin P’u-ching), 54. 

LW'CK, Tsou-kao, 8.60-6. 

Cbiang-)ii ebitn-fu tb'iian-an, 1.5-6; 2.29-3}. HCTC, 4.12. 
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government establishments, for legitimate or illegitimate purposes. Fur¬ 
thermore, Tseng and Li’s second memorial having been rejected, Su-Sung- 
T’ai’s regular tax-quotas continued to be excessive. As the security of the 
Yangtze area became assured, the dynasty was less disposed to reform the 
land tax there. 


THE NIEN WAR AND ITS REPERCUSSIONS 
The Nien impact on north China 

Even as the defeat of the Taipings brought security to the Yangtze valley, 
the growing power of another group of rebels, the Niens, posed a great 
threat to north China itself. The Ch’ing war against the Niens had two 
phases, each calling eventually for an effort at suppression no less strenu¬ 
ous than that against the Taipings. The first phase comprised the decade 
up to early 1863, during which the Niens acquired and then held on to a 
rural base in the north-western corner of Anhwei. During this decade, 
Nien raids on adjoining provinces catalysed separate local rebellions on a 
wide scale. In the second phase of the Nien war, an expanded and in¬ 
creasingly skilful Nien cavalry waged from 1864 to 1868 a wide-ranging 
war all across the north China plain. The Nien problem grew more 
serious and drew closer to Peking itself. 

By the mid-i8}os, there were some thirty top Nien chieftains, many of 
them salt smugglers, who led sizeable bands organized chiefly from their 
own lineages or home villages (see chapter 6). Most leaders seem to have 
come from families of what in the twentieth century would be called 
‘middle peasants’. Only a very few lesser Niens were holders of low 
degrees. With gingalls and other simple firearms, these bands were in¬ 
creasingly able to stand up against the small local Green Standard units. 
Some magistrates paid them to keep them away. 

The Niens were champions of justice and philanthropy from their 
standpoint. A proclamation issued by Chang Lo-hsing (1811-63), the 
‘ lord of the alliance ’, at the market town of Chih-ho in late summer 1855, 
attacked specifically the incumbent prefect and magistrate of the area, who 
were said to have taken people’s lives by judicial torture for the sake of 
money: ‘They punish with knife and saw instead of rod. . . . The judg¬ 
ments they hand down depend solely on bribes.’ The very few Nien 
documents of the 1850s that have been preserved suggest neither hatred 
for the Manchus nor White Lotus millenarianism. The Niens felt them¬ 
selves a ‘righteous force’ (i-chiin) that must rely on their own effort and 
good discipline, and not any divine agency, to bring peace to society - 
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‘to save our lacerated people by doing away with the wicked and tyran¬ 
nical’Js Orthodox Chinese values were attacked with symbols and with 
deeds. In the Po-chou and Meng-ch’eng area that bred so many Nien 
leaders, Ch’ing officials were horrified to find temples that had existed 
since the Ming, but had recently been luxuriously renovated, in which the 
only deity worshipped was Tao Chih - the famous bandit of the Ch’un- 
ch’iu period, regarded in Chinese literature as the ‘greatest robber of all 
ages’. Yet the Nien military regulations forbade unauthorized pillaging of 
villages as well as rape, the penalty for both to be death. Many leaders 
evidently subscribed to the traditional bandit slogan ‘rob the rich and 
succour the poor’.’” Moreover, many lesser Nien headmen were known 
to prefer death to giving their comrades away, even if their own parents 
and children were also to perish. Yuan Chia-san (1806-63), the scholar- 
commander in charge of the war in Anhwei, was amazed at the light¬ 
heartedness with which the Niens faced death. ‘Before execution, they 
talk, laugh, sing and dance, neither fearing imperial laws nor cherishing 
sentiment about their blood relations.’ Yiian’s son, Pao-heng, wrote that 
the Niens ‘regard the keeping of one’s word and the levity with which 
one faces life and death as the dictates of duty [/]’.*' The strength of 
chatacter that lay behind such attitudes no doubt explains the Niens’ 
appeal to many among the populace. 

Their success in dominating so many rural communities in north¬ 
western Anhwei after 1855 must also be ascribed to the unexpected forms 
that the imperially encouraged t'uan-lien defence organizations took in 
north China. Unlike Kwangtung, Hunan or Kiangsi, where the upper 
gentry frequently took initiative in organizing militia bands and mer¬ 
cenaries, in northern Anhwei, Honan, Shantung and Chihli, few among 
the prominent local elite would actually undertake such measures by 
themselves. Evidently, the dissident White Lotus heritage was far more 
pervasive among the north China peasantry than the influence of the 
Triads among the rural populace of Kwangtung or Hunan. Rural violence 
being so common, prominent gentry with large properties would not 
want to have armed and unpredictable men about. The upper gentry of 
north China much preferred to live in the cities and there promote 

Chiang Ti, Ch'u-chi Nien-ihiin shib (Studies on the early history of the Nien Army), 

21-3, 26-7. See appendix, 241-3 for proclamation discovered by archivists of the People’s 
Republic, first published in Chin-pujih-pao {Progrtu Daily), 3 February 1951. 

Yuan Chia-san, Tiian-min kimgthi: tsou-i (Collected papers of Yuan Chia-san: memorials), 
3.31-2; Chiang Ti, Ch'u-cb'i Nien-(btin, appendix, 244-5, ^sp. the sixth regulation. Chiang 
Hsiang-nan, Cbiaiig l\u-bjiao bjien-ibtng i-tbi (Collected writings of the late Chiang Tzu- 
hsiao), reprinted in Fan W'en-lan e! at. comp. A.Vfn-r 4 «n (The Nien Army), 1.323. 

Yiian Chia-san, Tiian-min kungebi: tsou-i, 2.4ob-4i; 5.31 b; Yuan P,io-hcng, Vuen-cb'engkimgcbi: 
tsou-i (Collected papers of Yiian Pao-heng: memorials), 1.4. 
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urban defence organi2ations (ch’eng-t'uan) or official mercenaries {lien- 

Since the flatland north of the Huai River had few paddy fields and was 
devoted only to dry farming, a village or a market town could best 
protect itself against cavalry raids by building earthwalls (jti or chat) with 
surrounding moats. The heavy wails (usually only seven or eight feet 
high) could be reinforced by bricks and have gunports for gingalls. Except 
when the hanging bridge was down the deep moats, some fifteen feet 
wide, could not easily be crossed. Within an earthwall community, power 
often gravitated to the leader of the militia corps, usually a member of a 
large lineage but not necessarily of even lower gentry status. The militia 
leader of a single earthwall community assumed the title t'uan-tsung or t'mn- 
chang(chit( of local defence organization), while the commander of a number 
of such corps was called lien-tsung (chief of multiplex defence organiza¬ 
tion). A knowledgeable writer of the time thus described a typical north 
Anhwei community: ‘ Young and courageous men were selected to learn the 
military arts and one person was given general charge and called lien- 
tsung. . .. During the autumn harvests, the lien-tsung would lead his men to 
reap the crops and divide them equally with the owners of the land, who 
could not regard the property as privately owned.Such behaviour by 
t'uan-lien bosses was comparable in some respects to that of Nien chieftains. 

Not surprisingly, Ch’ing commanders in north Anhwei did not find 
the country militia a ready source of manpower. Most mercenaries they 
organized came from the city poor, where heterodox influences were not 
as deep-rooted. In 1854, Yuan Chia-san of Honan, a chin-shih of 1835 and 
an admired friend of Tseng Kuo-fan, tried to do in north Anhwei what 
Tseng was doing in Hunan: absorb the manpower of the countryside 
into a new imperial army. He selected men from ‘village militia’ to make 
five battalions of seven hundred men each, under the high-sounding titles 
‘Loyal and benevolent’, ‘Loyal and dutiful’, ‘Loyal and propriety-observ¬ 
ing ’, ‘ Loyal and wise ’ and ‘ Loyal and faithful ’. But in their first expedition 
against the Niens near Meng-ch’eng, the five battalions were badly defeated. 
Yiian had to let this 3,5 00-man army ‘ return temporarily to farming ’. Hence¬ 
forth, he relied principally on Green Standard forces and a few cavalry from 
Chahar and Manchuria, transferred to his command by the throne.’^ 

Wing-hong Tang, ‘Local Defense organizations in Shantung. 1855-1863: from loyalism to 
rebellion’ (University of California MA dissertation, Davis, June 1975). Sec also writings of 
Li T’ang-chieh (1882) and Meng Ch’uan-chu (1910) reprinted in Fan, Nien-cbim, 6.171-2; 
300-3. Wang Ting-an, CA’i«-fA’»rA fia;//-/^(/rAi, 15.1b. 

” Yiian Chia-san, Tmn-min hmg cbi: tsou-i, 3.40b, 51, 53-6; 4.12b; 8.2, 4, 14-15, 19-20, 56b, 
42, 51; 9.5 2-3; YiUm Cbia-san, Tuan-min kung-cbi: han-tu (Collected papers of Yiian Chia-san: 
letters^ 1.9b, 12, i6b, 19b, 27b. 
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During the three years 1856-9, the Niens consolidated the area between 
the Kuai and the Sha Rivers, both tributaries of the Huai. The Ch’ing 
could only defend the three principal cities, Po-chou, Meng-ch’eng and 
T’ai-ho, within this rural Nien base of approximately 4,000 square miles. 
Village leaders dropped the former militia titles and were now merely 
described as ‘master of the earthwall community’ {jii-chu). For their own 
organization, the Niens adopted the titles t'ang-chu (master of the lodge) 
for community leaders, and ch'i-chu (master of the banner) for military 
chieftains. It seems that they did not have a many-layered hierarchy. The 
titles t'ang-chu and ch'i-chu were merely prefixed by the characters ta (big) 
and hsiao (small), indicating primarily the size of the command.’® Periodi¬ 
cally, the Nien ‘master of the banner’ would hold a meeting with the 
masters of pro-Nien communities. Each would pledge the number of men 
and horses his community was to contribute for an expedition. The total 
booty was to be divided upon completion of the mission, with the Nien 
leaders keeping a sizeable portion (some say half), the remainder to be 
distributed - one share for each person and two for each horse. A festive 
gathering ‘to form contingents for the banner’ {chuang-ch'i) would then be 
convened. Operas were staged, feasts consumed and the venture would be 
launched. 

Chiang Ti, the most meticulous historian of the Niens for the period 
before 1863, believes that the diverse efforts of the Nien leaders reflected 
the inherent disunity of the movement. Every top chieftain chose a particu¬ 
lar region for his ventures. Chang Lo-hsing, despite his title of‘lord of the 
alliance ’, not only had control over very few leaders, but elected to stay 
away from the Nien base area for the six years between 1856 and mid- 
1862; as far as is known, he returned home for a short visit only in 1858. 

Chang was among the very few Nien leaders who not only aspired to 
but also was able to capture and hold cities. His ability to do so is perhaps 
explained by the fact that he and Kung Te (the mysterious Nien leader, 
reputed to be blind, who was nonetheless a brilliant strategist) chose to 
ally themselves with the Taipings, who had ample experience in siege 
warfare. Chang’s own forces managed to capture the Huai River junction, 
San-ho-chien, on i March 1837. But he was soon visited by the Taiping 
commanders, Li Hsiu-ch’eng and Ch’en Yii-ch’eng, who were struggling 
to consolidate their position north of the Yangtze. For nine months, 
Chang and Kung Te garrisoned on behalf of the Taipings the city of 
Liu-an, about fifty miles south of the Huai. But in mid-1858, Chang and 
his allies, with Taiping help, captured the large city of Huai-yiian, north 

Life in a Nien family, Nien morality, discipline and organization, are described by Liu 
T’ang, a merchant’s son, kidnapped near Chih-ho in late 18 j 8; see in Fan, Nien-cbun, i. 348-5 5. 
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of the Huai, together with a duster of other big towns near Hung-tse Lake 
that controlled the waterways through which the salt smugglers between 
north Kiangsu and Anhwei had to pass. Chang Lo-hsing presumably 
amassed great wealth from 1858 to early i860, when he controlled this 
region. From the Taipings, Chang received the title of ‘ Commander-in- 
chief for northern campaigns ’ (Cheng-pei chu-chian£), although he does not 
seem to have been invested as the ‘Enrichment King’ (Wu wang) until 
1861, when he still retained one major Huai city, Ting-yiian. Chang 
rendered invaluable service to the Taipings by protecting the outer 
periphery of Nanking from north Anhwei, although the Taipings 
apparently expected him to do more. Li Hsiu-ch’eng complained in 
his ‘confession’ of 1864 that Chang ‘accepted [Taiping] investiture but 
not instructions ’.«® 

While cooperating with the Taipings only to some extent, the Niens 
set an example of anti-Ch’ing disaffection among the local defence leaders. 
The most conspicuous case is that of the lower-gentry villain Miao P’ei- 
lin, who eventually commanded (before his demise in 1863) a rebel force 
in the mid-Huai area even stronger than the Niens. A sheng-yiian of Feng- 
t’ai, just south of the Nien base, Miao emerged in 1856 as the ‘chief of 
multiplex defence organixation’ there, and quickly seized the power of 
taxation in the city and its vicinity, including both land tax and likin. 
Assuming a fence-sitting stance between the Ch’ing and the Niens, he had 
the wealth and the force to bribe or intimidate the leaders of numerous 
earthwall communities into becoming his alhes. He sent agents to estab¬ 
lish a ‘militia bureau’ in each centre. Like the Niens, he identified the local 
forces that supported him with colourful banners. By 1857 Miao had 
‘made alliance with scores of earthwall communities and had the support 
of several thousand men’. He then decided to befriend the Ch’ing com¬ 
manders, particularly Sheng-pao. Having received from the throne the 
title of ‘circuit intendant of northern Szechwan’, he expanded his own 
realm at the expense of the Nien and helped Yiian Chia-san. But Miao was 
dissatisfied with the nominal office Yiian obtained for him - an honorary 
provincial finance commissionership. Around October i860, realizing 
that the Hsien-feng Emperor had fled to Jehol and that the Taipings had 
occupied most of south-eastern Kiangsu, Miao now saw himself as the 
master of the wealthy Lianghuai region. In a letter addressed to Yiian 
and the governor of Anhwei, he said he had under him more than 100,000 
‘militiamen’ (Jien-chung) organized under ‘five banners and fourteen 

Chiang Ti, Cb'u-cb’i Nien-cbim, esp. 130-4. Also 97, 105-7. Chang Lo-hsing’s proclamation 

(bti-iveti), (. 1858, and his ‘confession’ of 1863, discovered in the Grand Council archives, 

were included in an article by Ma Ju-yen and Liu Shou-i in Kuang-ming jib-pao (Illumination 

Daily), 10 Oct. 1962. 
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battalions ’; that he intended to occupy Shou-chou, the governor’s tem¬ 
porary seat; and he demanded that ‘the salt likin collectorates of the 
Lianghuai area be my personal responsibility’.®’ In December he openly 
defied Ch’ing authority by seizing government vessels on the Huai River. 
In March 1861, he sent a letter of friendship to Ch’en Yii-ch’eng, now the 
Taiping ‘Heroic King’ (Ying wang). In prolonged negotiations with 
Yiian and the governor, Miao was granted control of the likin stations on 
the Huai River. Yet he occupied Shou-chou anyway in October 1861. 

Earlier in the year, Miao had accepted Taiping investiture as the ‘For¬ 
ward-Going King ’ (Tsou wang) and had ceased warring against the Niens. 
But Ch’ing fortunes had been on the rise after the Hunan Army’s capture of 
Anking in September 1861. Miao in March 1862 rewon the ‘friendship’ of 
his old patron, Sheng-pao, and in early May he turned against the Taipings 
and Niens again. On 15 May, when the unsuspecting Ch’en Yii-ch’eng 
passed through Miao’s new base of Shou-chou, he was respectfully greeted 
at the city gate, then seized and delivered to the Ch’ing officials. Unlike 
Chang Lo-hsing, who, although a bandit, was at least consistent, Miao 
P’ei-lin must go down in history as modern China’s firstwarlord-an unprin¬ 
cipled militarist ready to make any alliance to advance his separatist cause. 

While Chang Lo-hsing and Kung Te were obsessed with the Huai 
cities, other top Nien leaders stayed on in their nest area and made periodic 
expeditions to nearby provinces, at first particularly Honan. Since the 
cavalry skills of their forces were constantly improving, and these leaders 
were inexpert in the siege of cities protected by high stone or brick walls, 
they were satisfied with plundering prosperous market towns. Yet it was 
precisely at the market-town level that the Nien movement could become 
infectious. Potentially dissident groups had long existed - peasants who 
got together to resist taxes, bandit gangs, heterodox religious sects. In the 
turmoil created by Nien invasions, the militia bands encouraged by the 
government could turn against it. Especially in Honan, local self-defence 
organizations were sometimes called ‘village federations ’ /&«/), 

which differed from the model fmn-lien in that the leaders were peasant 
landowners, free from official or gentry supervision. These had sprung up 
during the Taiping northern expedition of 1855. As soon as the Taiping 
threat had passed, however, many such federations turned against the 
local government, demanding reduction of taxes and surcharges and 
murdering the yamen underlings who came to ‘prompt tax payment’. 
Villagers, armed against the Taipings, frequently entered the hsien city 
to storm the prison. In the mid-iSjos, such acts of ‘defying officials and 

” Chang Jvii-ch’ih, ‘Liang-huai k’an-luan chi’ (Dealing with rebellions on both banks of the 
Huai River) in Fan, Nien-chim, 1.288, 291. 
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taking the lives of yamen runners’ (k'ang-kuan sha-ch'ai) spread to some 
two dozen counties in Honan. 

The very first expedition the Niens made after their formation of a 
league in 185 5 was to invade the wealthy Honan market towns around the 
great city of Kuei-te. On their way home, their loot, including horses and 
goods in wagons, made a caravan that extended many miles. By the late 
1850s, Nien expeditions penetrated central Honan and pressed towards 
the Yellow River. In October 1859, the ‘Anhwei rebels’ (Wan-fei), by 
which name the Niens were also known, were less than thirty miles from 
Kaifeng, the Honan capital. In September 1861, they approached the 
ancient metropolis of Loyang.’® These far-flung expeditions, chiefly 
mounted raids, in turn augmented the Nien cavalry by the capture (and 
even purchase) of government horses. 

The Nien raids into Honan stimulated not only tax-resistance, but 
also banditry. Many local bandits also called themselves niens, as a generic 
term, meaning essentially organized bands. In 1856 in the Chiieh-tzu 
mountains in south central Honan, astride six counties, a federation of 
five nien bands was formed, at first with less than 250 members. Among 
their leaders were men with such colourful names as ‘Chang the Bat’, 
‘Yii the Monk’ and ‘Li the Big Black Face’. They convoyed illicit salt, 
and often descended on the wealthy homes of the market towns to rob 
and to be feasted, sometimes in a half-friendly manner. Within a year, the 
federation totalled 10,000 men, with a base area of about 5,000 square 
miles. These peasant bandits were soon joined by some 800 illicit miners, who 
were being pursued by government troops for working silver mines that had 
been closed. But the Chiieh-tzu-shan brigands somehow failed to obtain the 
aid of the Niens from Anhwei. Government troops defeated them in 1858. 

In 1860-1, a major Honan nien movement arose under Ch’en Ta-hsi, a 
former petty officer of a government mercenary force. As leader of the 
local militia corps at his native Ju-yang, he fortified its earthwalls and began 
plundering nearby market towns. By mid-1861, several hundred earth- 
wall communities in Ju-yang and three nearby counties had given him 
allegiance. Ch’en Ta-hsi survived all government attacks, thanks largely 
to his several thousand horsemen. He moved freely from prefecture to pre¬ 
fecture, and received help from the Anhwei Niens in Honan. He developed 
a firm friendship with Chang Tsung-yii, nephew of Chang Lo-hsing and 
the future great Nien leader, and joined up with him in 1863. 

The Niens also rekindled dissidence of the White Lotus type that had 

Chiang Ti, Cb'u-cb’i Nim-cbiin, 99-101; for the diverse Nien operations, see chronology, 
i 88-2}8. Yin Keng-yun et a!., YU-cbim cbi-lueb{K concise history of the Honan Army; here¬ 
after YCCL), 2.2.8; 2.4.1; 6.2.i3b-i4. 
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lain underground. The first such revolt took place in 1858 in Ying-chou 
(present Fu-yang) neat the Honan border in north-west Anhwei, where 
a certain Wang T’ing-chen styled himself ‘Military adviser obeying 
Heaven’, preached ‘supernatural doctrines’, and dressed his followers 
in ‘weird garments’. In the villages and market towns of east Honan, a 
sectarian force of some five thousand now arose, including mounted 
troops in bright red jackets, wielding ‘flying knives’ supposed to be in¬ 
vincible. But in April 1858, this rising, hardly five months old, was crushed 
by forces under the Ch’ing banner commander, Te-leng-o. 

In 1861, a new sectarian revolt, of White Lotus heritage, arose in an earth- 
wall stronghold some fifteen miles east of Kuei-te. The leader, Ku Yung- 
ch’ing, was from a sectarian family; both his father and grandfather had 
been executed for practising heterodoxy. He now prophesied an impend¬ 
ing ‘ great calamity ’ (Ja-chteh), but claimed he could help his followers to 
escape this fate, since in his person a new era was to be inaugurated. 
Among Ku’s devotees were some Honanese bandits, and the Anhwei 
Nien leader Liu Yii-yiian (Liu the Dog). Ku prepared to besiege Kuei-te, 
but instead, strong provincial forces broke into his fortified base, the 
famous Chin-lou-chai (Golden Chamber Fort), and Ku was killed. But the 
movement was carried on by the widow of Ku’s brother, nde Yao, in the 
White Lotus tradition. The Golden Chamber Fort was recovered and the re¬ 
volt gained wider support, until suppressed with cannon fire in March 1862.’® 

While the Niens had catalysed risings in Honan from 1855 on, they found 
it difficult to enter Shantung in force, owing to the concentration of Ch’ing 
troops under Yuan Chia-san and others in the Anhwei-Kiangsu-Shantung 
border area. However, in October i860, a reported 70,000 men with per¬ 
haps more than 10,000 horses broke into Shantung in numerous bands, 
spreading out to four prefectures and pillaging twenty counties, from 
Ts’ao-hsien in the extreme south-west, to places almost as far north as the 
new course of the Yellow River.East of the Grand Canal, the Anhwei 
marauders met strong resistance at Ch’ii-fu, the ancient home of Con¬ 
fucius, but large numbers besieged Ning-yang and Yiin-ch’eng, two vital 
cities flanking the metropolis of Chi-ning, the strategic bastion of the 
Grand Canal in south Shantung. 

Earlier in i860, the court had appointed Tu Ch’iao, a vice-president of 
the Board of Revenue, as commissioner of local defence in Shantung, 
just as Mao Ch’ang-hsi, a deputy mayor of Peking, had been given the 

On these cases, see YCCL,, 3.3.213-4, i6b; 3.4.2b, 4b; 3.5.6. YCCL, 4.9.1, 6, lo-i i; 4.10.1b- 

3, 21; 4.11. 4b-6. YCCL, 2.3.1-2, 36-4, 3, 7. YCCL 2.3.1, 3b-4, 5b. 

I-hsin </ a/., Cbiao-p'ing Nitn-fei fang-tueb (Campaigns to suppress the Nien bandits; here¬ 
after CPNF), 85.1 ff. 
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same role in Honan. But the crisis in Shantung, as well as banditry in 
southern Chihli, prompted the throne on 5 November (even before the 
British troops had left Peking) to appoint Senggerinchin as imperial 
commissioner, to move with the greatest dispatch against the Niens in 
Shantung and Honan. In mid-December, the Mongol prince arrived at 
Chi-ning with 5,300 cavalry, 20,000 banner infantrymen and 5,000 Green 
Standard troops. But in his initial encounter on 26 December, his forces 
were routed some thirty miles west of Chi-ning. Other reverses followed. 
The Niens threatened Tsinan, the provincial capital, and moved east¬ 
ward into the peninsular part of Shantung, reaching the vicinity of the 
treaty port of Chefoo. The imperial commissioner did not pursue them, 
because he had to cope with fast-growing local rebellions. Small land¬ 
holders predominated in Shantung agriculture, the dissident tradition of 
heterodox sects and banditry was strong, and peasants who lived near 
mountain fastnesses or in the marshes created by the great shift of the 
Yellow River in the early 1850s were tactically mobile. Peasant discontent 
could be readily mobilized, since taxes had increased in Shantung, while 
crops were reduced by natural disasters. 

A stubborn rebellion of religious background centred in Chou hsien, 
less than thirty miles east of Chi-ning. Several dozen mountain villages 
had been a haven for White Lotus remnants. Their leader was Sung Chi- 
p’eng, whose home village was Pai-lien ch’ih (The White Lotus Pond). 
His sect, barely camouflaged by the name Wen-hsien chiao (Literary and 
virtuous sect), had many illiterate members who transmitted orally the 
incantations and passages from the sutras. Sung was reputed to be capable 
of healing diseases. At nocturnal meetings, he preached and performed 
esoteric rites. Sometime after 1855, through followers including two 
members of the lower-gentry (a lin-sheng and a chien-shm£), he gained 
control of numerous militia bands. Sung proclaimed a reign title of T’ien- 
tsung (lit. ‘liberated by Heaven’), and bestowed official ranks and titles 
on the sect’s leaders. Later, when they were captured by the Ch’ing 
forces, many sectarians apparently found solace in their unnamed deities. 
Their long hair sometimes covering their faces, ‘while they were taken out 
to be decapitated they mumbled from their sutra, put their two palms 
together, and prostrated themselves in homage [to their gods]’.*®^ 

See Ching Su and Lo Lun, Ch'ing-tai Sban-iung Mng-ying ti-cbu tisbe-bui bsing-tbib (The social 
characteristics of Shantung managerial landlords during the Ch’ing period), esp. Appendices 
1 and 2. Li Wen-chih, ed. Cbmg-kuo cbin-taimtng-yeb ibib txu-liao (Materials on the agricultural 
history of modern China), i (1840-1911) 337. Ua-tb’ing bsien-cbib (Gazetteer of Lin-ch’ing 
county), 1.14-13. 

102 Kuan Yen, Chao Kuo-hua et at., Sban-tung cbiin-bsing cbi-liUb (Brief record of military cam¬ 
paigns in Shantung; hereafter JTCH), 19A.1-2, 4, 8b. My research for this section has been 
guided by Tang, ‘Local defence organizations in Shantung, 1853-1863’. 
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In January 1861, the Chou Sect rebels were defeated, but Sung Chi-p’eng 
was not captured. He arranged to capitulate, but was not given a place 
in the imperial military bureaucracy, as were so many surrendered local 
rebels that retained their forces in the early 1860s. Soon he brought his 
forces out to besiege Chou hsien, 4,000 strong, but was again badly de¬ 
feated. Yet Sung was again allowed to surrender through an intermediary. 
He refortified his stronghold, accumulated food stocks, and built watch 
towers in the surrounding hills. In September 1861, he again rebelled, and 
was reported to have 100,000 men by June 1862. 

Another group, the Long Spear Society (Ch’ang-ch’iang hui), can best 
be described as a league of bandit chiefs, even though many of them were 
also official mercenaries (lien-jung) fighting off the invading Nien bands in 
south-west Shantung. Indeed the experience of invasion had for some 
years past inspired these mercenary chiefs to form nien-like organizations 
among themselves, even north of the Yellow River’s new course. They, 
too, put their forces under banners and the territories they controlled 
under ‘lodge masters’. Among the leaders was at least one gentry- 
member, Kuo Ping-chiin, a shmg-yuan. But Liu Chan-k’ao, a former yamen 
runner, was recognized as the ‘lord of the alliance north of the Yellow 
River’ {Ho-shuo meng-chu). The Long Spears grew to some fifty to sixty 
thousand, before being decisively defeated in November 1861. Some 
leaders went to Honan to join the Niens; most either surrendered or were 
killed. 

Shantung in 1860-2 also saw the rise of an Eight Diagram (or White 
Lotus) Rebellion north of the Yellow River. Its principal leader was 
Chang Shan-chi, from Lin-ch’ing in north-west Shantung. His father 
having been exiled to Sinkiang for his heterodox faith, he had been brought 
up by his mother with the same convictions. By i860, Chang was heading 
a military organization known as the Five Banners each with the 

insignia of a different trigram. Each member accepted a small emblem, and 
the several hundred home villages would each be identified as a Pai-lien 
she, or ‘White Lotus community’. Official reports also accused Chang of 
the extreme crime of assuming an imperial title (ghien-hao).^’^^ The Five 
Banner Rebellion surfaced in March 1861, with a reported strength of 
50,000 men in four or five counties, all adjacent to the metropolitan 
province itself. Peking reacted quickly. General Sheng-pao was sent to 
Lin-ch’ing in June, and his crack troops won some battles, but in July 
were defeated by sectarian forces led by Chang Shan-chi himself. Sheng-pao 

STCH, 19A.7; 11 A.4-5 ; Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh hui Chi-nan fen hui (Tsinan Branch of the 
Chinese Historical Association), comp. Sian-/uitgcbin-/aisiih/^u-/iao(M 3 teth\s on the modem 
history of Shantung; hereafter TTCT), 1.264-5; CPNF, ii5.12-14. 
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then demonstrated his notorious skill at arranging for the capitulation of 
rebel leaders without reorganiang the rank and file under them. In late 
July, he accepted the surrender of Sung Ching-shih, a leader whose 
courage and martial skills had made him chieftain of the black flag in three 
separate Five Banners systems, commanding, reportedly, as many as 
20,000 men. Sung now turned against his erstwhile comrades. Under 
pressure, Chang Shan-chi crossed the border to Chihli and was captured 
and executed in August. A new leader, a woman known as Ch’eng Wu-ku 
(Ch’eng the Fifth Aunt), lost her life in battle in September. In December, 
the sectarians surrendered en masse under generous terms. Sheng-pao en¬ 
couraged rebel cavalrymen to form new battalions under his own com¬ 
mand. Others were given certificates of pardon {mien-ssu p'ai-p'iao, lit. 
‘tickets for exemption from death 

While the Nien invasions rekindled White Lotus activism, in Shantung 
especially they also stimulated numerous scattered tax-resistance move¬ 
ments. Imperial encouragement of t'uan-lien, reiterated in i860,'®* gave 
power to the villages. Recent research, amplifying a list compiled by 
Tsinan historians, shows only six known cases of tax-resistance in Shan¬ 
tung in the seven years up to September i860, but in the fifteen months 
after the massive Nien invasion in October i860, at least eighteen such 
officially recorded incidents. The basic cause of these protests was the 
grain tribute and related charges levied in the six northern and central 
prefectures of the province. Their violent mood was reflected in the 
complaint of a yamen runner in 1862: ‘Ever since the organization of 
militias, we runners have not dared go a mile outside the county seat.*'®’ 
Among these eighteen cases, there were at least nine gentry participants 
(a chin-shih, a military chii-jen, two kung-sheng, four sheng-yiian and one 
military sheng-yiian). 

One of the gentry tax-protesters, a sheng-yiian with a sense of justice but 
unrealistic imperial ambitions, was Liu Te-p’ei, the son of a dismissed 
yamen clerk. In late 1860 he ‘wrote with his own brush and posted several 
hundred placards ’ urging fellow villagers to pay the grain tribute only at 
the legal rate, without the surcharges. Liu was arrested, but escaped and 
became an officer in unauthorized militia bands. In early 1862, Liu won a 
pardon from the new magistrate by offering to organize militia against the 
Niens. He quickly took control of the hsien city, confiscated the property 
of yamen runners, and pillaged market towns in other counties. Offering 

>05 Fox Butterfield, ‘The legend of Sung Ching-shih: an episode in Communist historio¬ 
graphy’, Papers on China, i8 (Dec. 1954) I34-9- STCH, ijc.i, yb-S. 
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generous pay, he built up a force of several thousand men under five 
banners, each under a grand marshal {ta chiang-chun). He himself headed a 
sixth banner, with the emblem of dragon and phoenix. In November 1862 
he proclaimed himself ‘Virtuous Sovereign of the Great Han’ (Ta-Han 
te-chu). The academy in the city was transformed into his imperial court, 
with offices for a ‘grand council’. A small bureaucracy was created, which 
included at least two scholars - a sheng-yiian and a chu-jen^°^ 

Confronted with hydra-headed risings all across the densely-populated 
north China plain, the imperial commissioner Prince Senggerinchin was a 
busy man. Occupied during most of 1862 in Honan and Anhwei, he won 
a crucial victory in Po-chou, just north of the Nien base area, and Niens 
from both banks of the Wo River began to capitulate. Urged by the 
throne to push on southward, towards the end of the year he encountered 
fierce resistance from Chang Lo-hsing and other Nien leaders. A great 
battle, said to have involved some 200,000 Nien troops, eventually ended 
in Chang being encircled near the Chih-ho market town. Liu Yii-yiian, 
the Nien chief believed to be of White Lotus persuasion, was killed in 
battle, and several top leaders surrendered.Chang Lo-hsing was 
captured towards the end of March 1863. 

The Nien base area was barely conquered, and the renegade Miao 
P’ei-lin still controlled important cities of the Huai delta. But the situation 
in Shantung was so serious and so threatening to Chihli, that the throne 
authorized Senggerinchin to return to Shantung. The imperial pretender, 
Liu Te-p’ei, was first on his list. Arriving at Tzu-ch’uan with an infantry 
force of 3,000 plus 4,000 cavalry, Senggerinchin built a high fort on the 
city wall and used a cannon weighing 5,000 catties to bombard buildings 
and streets. In early August, Liu broke out of the starving city with 
300 troops, was overtaken, and died by his own hand."® 

The dynasty’s prize commander then turned to the Chou Sect rebels 
at White Lotus Pond, where he again showed his ingenuity in siege war¬ 
fare by having ramparts built around Sung’s stronghold before launching 
a full-scale attack in September. The defence collapsed and a massacre of 
perhaps 30,000 sectarians followed, including Sung Chi-p’eng himself. 
The prince then went after Sung Ching-shih, who had turned rebel again 
in May 1863, revived his Black Banner force of 7,000 men and bxiilt a 
stronghold near his home in T’ang-i county. A scholar in the area at the 
time wrote that in villages where few able-bodied men were left, mounted 
bandits presumably under Sung ‘not only did not pillage, but on the 

Ibid. 20A.1-3. STCT, 1.35-6, 58, 67, 71, 92-6, 117-18. 
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contrary gave out money and goods’ - which accords with the testimony 
of old peasants there interviewed by Peking scholars in 1951-2.*" De¬ 
feated at first, Senggerinchin salvaged the situation by employing a 
battalion of foreign-trained troops-the Tientsin Foreign Arms Corps 
(jang-ch'iang tui), which by imperial order had been sent on by Ch’ung-hou, 
the commissioner of trade at Tientsin. Sung Ching-shih’s forces were 
crushed by mid-October and Sung vanished, to reappear only in rumour 
and legend. 

His prime mission of defending Shantung and Chihli accomplished, the 
Mongol prince moved in November through Honan to Anhwei, to face 
Miao P’ei-lin, the chameleon ‘t'uan-lien leader’. Returning to the imperial 
fold in May 1862, Miao had found his position precarious when his patron, 
Sheng-pao, was cashiered for malfeasance and licentious conduct in early 
1863. In May, Miao made his final gamble, rebelling again, occupying 
several Huai cities, and besieging Meng-ch’eng at the heart of the old 
Nien territory. Several Anhwei and Honan provincial armies participated 
and, with Senggerinchin’s cavalry making the principal assault, Miao was 
defeated and died in battle in early December 1863. 

The second phase of the war 

In early 1864, a new Nien army emerged in western Honan so superior in 
strength and in battle tactics that Senggerinchin, following it to Hupei, 
southern Anhwei and Shantung, was to be repeatedly defeated and even¬ 
tually lose his life. Nien power rose to a new height. In 1863-6, even Li 
Hung-chang’s Anhwei Army, equipped with modern weapons, was 
routed by the new Nien forces in several major engagements. 

This spectacular transformation has been ascribed by scholars to the fact 
that in the spring of 1864 a Taiping force, blocked in Hupei in an attempt 
to relieve the siege of Nanking, joined the Niens. These Taiping and Nien 
leaders decided in March 1864 to form four task forces, each under joint 
Nien and Taiping command. The principal force, to invade Hupei, was 
to be led jointly by Lai Wen-kuang, the Taiping ‘Obedient King’ (Tsun- 
wang) and by Chang Tsung-yii, who had assumed the Taiping title ‘King 
of Liang’. Chiang Ti and Lo Erh-kang have both suggested that it was 
Taiping influence that made the Nien army henceforth consist of regular, 
permanent forces (rather than ‘half-farmers, half-soldiers’) with a more 
concentrated leadership and the superior cavalry techniques for which the 

"■ STCT, 1.201. STCH, i9C.8b. Butterfield, ‘Legend of Sung’, 140-j; Chiang Ti, ‘I-pa 
liu-wu nien-i-pa liu-liu nien ti Nien-chun chan-cheng’ (The Nien War of 1865-1866), 
LA/A/AfA/ao-AnfeA(Tientsin; no number, Nov. 1954) 86, citing observations of Tu Sung-nien 
(cba-jen, 1849) on Simg and the Nieits. 
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Niens became famous.”* This hypothesis must, however, be modified by 
the well-documented view of the historical seminar at Ho-fei, as sum¬ 
marized by Chang San, who points out that Lai Wen-kuang’s surviving 
force was small and that, moreover, cavalry had never been a Taiping 
speciality. There is clear evidence that the Nien banner system continued 
after 1863 and lasted till the very end of the movement, whereas Taiping 
organizational terminology apparently was not used by the combined 
Nien-Taiping forces. • ” 

In any case, since their ‘nest area’ could no longer be held, the Niens 
were constantly on the road and were compelled to emphasize in particu¬ 
lar their cavalry techniques. Though Chang Tsung-yii recaptured Chih-ho 
in June 1863 he decided in August to ‘empty his nests’ and return to 
southern Honan. Large numbers of Niens followed him there with their 
families and even some clansmen. As Li Hung-chang observed later: ‘The 
Niens have made a profession of moving about. ... In most cases they 
are accompanied by their relatives and clansmen, both male and female, 
who during their year-round rapid excursions have conditioned them¬ 
selves to become shrewd as well as sturdy.’*” The Niens had in fact 
become professional roving bandits. 

Forces under Chang Tsung-yii alone in late 1863 were reported to be 
over 10,000, including ‘a few thousand horsemen’. Thereafter many more 
Nien horsemen than mounted Taipings went to Hupei. Senggerinchin, 
who pursued the new Nien-Taiping task force to Hupei, worried much 
more about the Niens than about the Taipings. He had at this time more 
than j,ooo horses. In May 1865, the prince, after pursuing the enemy 
almost continuously for two months, succumbed to a brilliantly executed 
Nien ambuscade near Ts’ao-chou, in south-western Shantung. After his 
death, only some 2,000 of his horses remained in government hands. 
Many of his Manchurian horsemen had in fact absconded with their 
mounts and gone over to the Niens.*** 

The turning-point in the Ch’ing war against the Niens is usually con¬ 
sidered by historians to have been Tseng Kuo-fan’s appointment as im¬ 
perial commissioner for their suppression on 23 May 1865, five days 

'•* YCCL, i.j.8-9. Chiang Ti, Nien-tbiin sbib cb’u fan (A preliminary study of Nien Army his¬ 
tory), }8, 40, 46. Lo Erh-kang, Vai-p’ing fien-kuo bsin-tbim ti yiin-tung (ban (The mobile 
warfare of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom’s new army), esp. preface. 

Chang San, ‘ Kuan yu Nien-chiin ti tsu-chih wen-t’i ’ (Problems of the Nien Army’s organ¬ 
ization), Anbaei sbib-bsutb fung-bsin, 14 (Dec. 1959) 54-8; and on Nien mobile warfare, 
ibid. J9-50. Chang San’s evidence accords with the account of a Chefoo Chinese who spent 
two weeks with Lai Wen-kuang’s forces in 1867; US consular dispatches from Chefoo, no. 
33 . 24 Aug. 1867. 

YCCL, 9.i3.8b-io; 10.14.1b. CPNF, 197.22. LlFCfC, P’eng-liao ban-kao, 7.29. 

"5 CPNF, 195.22b; 205.12, 13b; 211.15b, 16b; 214.33-4; 232.20b. TUfHK, Tsou-kao, 21.3b. 
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after Prince Senggerinchin’s death. This new assignment for the veteran 
statesman marked the court’s full acknowledgment that the safety of 
Peking itself now depended on Han Chinese officials. In 1860-1 the 
governorships of Honan and Shantung had been entrusted to Han Chinese. 
In 1863, Liu Ch’ang-3m, a former Hunan Army commander, just pro¬ 
moted governor-general, at Canton, was made instead governor-general 
of Chihli, a post rarely occupied by a Han Chinese. Tseng’s imperial 
commissionership, with military authority over Anhwei, Shantung and 
Honan, was a landmark in this trend. Li Hung-chang’s Anhwei Army, 
still 60,000 strong, and Li’s commanders serving under Tseng, were now 
the bulwark of the dynasty’s safety. More than thirty battalions of the 
Anhwei Army were now rushed to Shantung. On 6 June, Li sent to 
Tientsin on four steamships and five Western sailing vessels some 6,000 
men including t,ooo riflemen and gunners who had some of Gordon’s 
artillery and who had been trained by the British near Shanghai. Modern 
weapons plainly had the advantage over the Nien cavalry. One of Li 
Hung-chang’s officers recalled how ‘strong cavalrymen arrived suddenly 
and descended on us like a storm*, but were repulsed and in fact routed 
by ‘repeating rifles and guns’ (Jien-hmn ch'iang~p'ao).^'^ 

Many historians have ascribed the Niens’ defeat to policies Tseng 
initiated in 18 6 5 -6 - first, to control the earthwall communities in northern 
Anhwei by going after ‘the people and the chiefs’.*” Tseng offered re¬ 
wards for information on Nien chiefs and pardons to those who had 
joined the Niens ‘either by accident because of poverty or under duress’. 
He asked the earthwall communities to keep their ramparts and protect 
their people, livestock, food and fodder, so they would not be lost to the 
Niens - the classic stratagem of ‘strengthening the walls and clearing the 
fields ’. The new head of each community, nominated by the inhabitants, 
was to be approved by the magistrate and given a certificate by the im¬ 
perial commissioner himself. The head was then to compile a ‘register 
of the wicked people’ {ju-min ts'e), to include all Nien chieftains and 
those who ‘followed them willingly’, and a ‘register of the good people’ 
{liang-min ts’e), for former Nien followers who had ‘renovated themselves’, 
as well as ‘good people who never adhered to the bandits in any manner’. 
A person’s ‘good people’ status had to be guaranteed by five families 
willing to sign a bond before the community head, who, in turn, would 
sign a bond before the county magistrate. 

See Li Hung-chang, L,i Hung-cbang chib P’an Ting-bjin sbu-cba (Li Hung-chang’s letters to 
P’an Ting-hsin; hereafter LHCC), 22-4. Chou Sheng-ch’uan, Cbou Wu-(buang kmg i-sbu (A 
collection of Chou Sheng-ch’uan’s papers), introductory volume (Autobiography), 

18-19. 

Siang-tseh Chiang, Tbe Nien Rebel/ion, 101. 
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To ensure performance Tseng sent special agents as his ‘deputies’ 
(wei-ytian) to visit the Nien-infested communities, consult the magistrates 
as well as ‘gentry and elders’, and ferret out and exterminate Nien 
activists in hiding. By August 1866, after thirteen months work, fifty-nine 
‘ oldtime Niens ’ were captured and executed in Meng-ch’eng, forty-six in 
Po-chou, none in Hsii-chou and five in Ying-chou. Some deputies, how¬ 
ever, merely went through the motions of investigation. They did not 
get the cooperation of magistrates, nor of the ‘gentry and elders’. In many 
places, the new community heads were merely the former ‘ masters of the 
community’ in disguise, only no longer identified with the Niens. Tseng 
was dismayed that certain ‘wicked people’ actually were Green Standard 
soldiers and also despaired over the irresponsibility and cynicism of some 
deputies. • 

The results of Tseng’s ‘investigation’ of the earthwall communities 
were in any case marginal because the main Nien forces had left their 
nest area in July 1865 and never returned. Their absence, as well as the 
growing strength of imperial armies, mainly explained the return of the 
old order in these former lairs of hero-bandits. 

During the seventeen months that Tseng Kuo-fan conducted the war 
against the Niens, he is also believed to have contributed a major concept 
to the Ch’ing victory - the strategy of blockade. He proposed in July 1865 
that his best forces instead of pursuing the Niens should guard four key 
bases - Lin-huai in Anhwei, Hsii-chou in Kiangsu, Chi-ning in Shantung 
and Chou-chia-k’ou in Honan - strategic points from which to attack the 
Niens should they return to Anhwei or Shantung. A year later, in July 
1866, Tseng contributed the further idea of selecting certain waterways 
as natural barriers to restrict rebel movement. This concept of hua-ho 
ch'iian-ti (lit. ‘drawing lines with waterways to encircle an area’) was 
probably first described by Chao Lieh-wen, Tseng’s one-time secretary, 
whose ascription of Li Hung-chang’s eventual victories over the Niens 
to Tseng’s strategy has been followed by Lo Erh-kang and others.”® 
Yet this ascription confuses the issue. For Tseng’s strategy of river 
blockade was one of using troops as well as rivers, dikes, and canals, to 
prevent Nien ingress into a vital but vulnerable area, whereas Li’s sub¬ 
sequent strategy in 1867-8 is better described by his own phrase of 
mi-H tou-wei (lit. ‘to find the terrain for encirclement’). He made greater 
use of cavalry and artillery to encircle the Niens, while relying on rivers 
and canals to prevent their egress. 

IIS TIP’OC, Tsa-ebu, 2.26-30; Tsou-kao, 30.51-2; 3.4ob-43b, 4511-46, 48-50, 5ib-53, 

55-6, 68b-69; 4.1, 2b, 5; Sbu-cba, 13.33b. 

‘ Chao Lieh-wen’s preface to Chou Shih-ch’eng, Huai-tbimp'ing Nien rA/(The Anhwei Army’s 

suppression of the Niens). Lo Erh-kang, Nim-tbim liym-tung cban, 51-2. 
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From Hsii-chou in PCiangsu, Tseng set his forces to defend thirteen 
prefectures in four provinces that constituted the eastern approaches to 
Chihli and Peking. The Nien cavalry now relied on their mobility more 
than on the support of the populace, whose risings became far fewer as 
new provincial armies were deployed in north China. Thus the second 
phase of the Nien War was principally between the Niens’ speed of 
movement and skilful tactics, and the Ch’ing forces’ counter-advantage of 
modern weapons especially in the Anhwei Army. Tseng estimated that 
Nien horsemen could gallop fifty miles (130 It) a day. In June 1866, he 
noted that the Niens still lacked firearms. He consoled himself that 
‘firearms can hurt more people and the Niens are, after all, no match for 
us in this respect’. 

In Tseng’s view the Niens’ great aspiration was to enter the prosperous 
coastal areas of Shantung. Lai Wen-kuang believed the Taipings’ greatest 
failure had been to upset their ‘peaceful agreement’ with the foreigners by 
attacking Shanghai. Perhaps Lai in 1866-7 hoped for friendly Western 
contact and arms at Chefoo. In May 1866 a Nien attempt to enter Shan¬ 
tung was beaten back by Liu Ming-ch’uan, whose principal gunner (J. 
Pennell, a Frenchman now a Ch’ing subject and brigade-general) used 
cannon to bombard the Nien horsemen. Tseng Kuo-fan proposed to 
build dikes and wooden barriers along the Grand Canal, and make it 
deeper in places, to keep the Niens from crossing. In July, having moved 
his headquarters to Chou-chia-k’ou in Honan, Tseng recommended 
‘defence along the rivers’ in Honan also. Troops were to guard two vir¬ 
tually connecting waterways (the Ying and the Chia-lu) that formed a 
line from the Huai almost up to the Yellow River. Tseng hoped to shut 
off the eastern plain from the Niens and so ‘make the war against the 
rebels more effective’. 

Tseng’s strategic plan was promptly approved by Peking but it came 
to naught within two months and merely reflected his helplessness. On 
24 September the entire Nien force, under all three top leaders (Chang 
Tsung-yii, Jen Chu and Lai Wen-kuang) overcame poorly constructed 
barriers south of Kaifeng and moved rapidly eastward to enter Shantung. 
On I October Tseng recommended that Li Hung-chang, acting governor- 
general at Nanking, be temporarily stationed in Hsii-chou, where he could 
stimulate the Anhwei Army commanders in Shantung to greater efforts. 
Tseng realized that Li could deal more effectively with real military men, 
such as Liu Ming-ch’uan, than he himself could. He also recommended 
that his brother, Kuo-ch’iian, governor of Hupei since March 1866, be 
given a greater role in the war in Honan. To Li Hung-chang, Tseng con¬ 
fided that the Niens were actually ‘increasing in number daily and each 
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time they attack with greater ferocity. Poor people whose earthwall com¬ 
munities have been destroyed follow the Niens as if returning to their 
own homes. I do not know how the disaster created by those roving 
rebels will end’. The fall of the Ming came to mind. Tseng’s strategies 
had failed and he could only revert to his old, proven methods. With the 
backing of imperial authority, he would sustain men he trusted - especi¬ 
ally Li Hung-chang and his brother, Tseng Kuo-ch’uan. 

At this critical juncture, the Anhwei Army commanders Liu Ming- 
ch’uan and P’an Ting-hsin used both cavalry and artillery to keep the 
Niens out of Shantung, where British-made guns were now trained on 
the bandit lair of Liang-shan, famous from the novel Water Margin (Shui-hu 
chuari). Thus defeated, the Nien leaders between 20 and 25 October came 
to a crucial decision. Lai Wen-kuang and others would aim to go back to 
Shantung, while Chang Tsung-yii and his men would go west across 
Honan to Shensi, in this way splitting into two forces, western and 
eastern. Perhaps Chang Tsung-yii started for Shensi because the Muslim 
Tungan Rebellion had persisted there and he hoped to find a new base.'^' 
Lai and the Nien leader Jen Chu, who styled himself ‘King of Shan¬ 
tung’ (Lu-wang), were repulsed from Shantung again in December, and 
invaded Hupei in January 1867. Perhaps their idea was to get to Szechwan 
like the late Ming rebels. But if so, their reliance on cavalry tied them to 
the plains. Trying to cross the Han River, they were badly defeated in 
February, abandoned their plans in Hupei, backtracked, and in June 
succeeded in breaking into Shantung east of the Grand Canal. 

Meanwhile, on 7 December 1866 the throne accepted Tseng’s resig¬ 
nation on grounds of health, and appointed Li Hung-chang imperial 
commissioner. As the new commander, Li used the financial system that 
he had built up in Kiangsu,'^^ as well as modern weapons, and a total of 
4,900 cavalrymen, many of them from Chahar and Manchuria. A com¬ 
bination of inner Asian cavalry power and European arms was now 
brought to bear upon the roving bandits. 

The Eastern Niens in Shantung reached the vicinity of Chefoo on 30 

120 TItrCK, Chia-sbu, 10.19b, 20b, ici',Sbu-cha, ij.ivb, 21b, 22b, J4. Lai Wen-kuang’s ‘confes¬ 
sion’ in Hsiang Ta et at., T’ai-p’ing t'itn-kuo (The Taiping Heavenly Kingdom) (hereafter 
TPTK), 2.863. TWCK, Tsou-kao, 30.13-19, 23, 30-3; Cbia-sbu, 10.3213-33. On Pennell, see 
LIFCK, Tsou-kao, 6.39-60. Tl^CK, Sbu-tba, 13.2413-23, 36-43; Cbia-sbu, 10.28b, 37-8; 
Tsou-kao, 30.10-12, 43-9. 

Chou Shih-ch’eng, Huai-cbimp’ing-Nim cbi, 11.3b. TWCK, Tsou-kao, 31.4b. Hsiang, TPTK, 
2.863. 

Wang Ting-an et at., Tseng Cbung-bsiang kung nien-p’u (Chronological biography of Tseng 
Kuo-ch’iian), 2.12-16. Chiang Ti, Nien-cbiinsbib, 72-3. TWCK, Cbia-sbu, 10.43. Ssu-yii Teng, 
Tbe Nien Army andtbeirguerrilla warfare, iSfi-iS 6 S, 184-7, * 98 - Tseng Kuo-ch’iian estimated 
the strength of the Eastern Niens in Hupei to be 30,000 infantry and 7,000-8,000 cavalry. 

■ 23 hWCK, P’eng-liao ban-kao, 6.24, 46b, 47b. TWCK, Tsou-kao, 23, 29, 32b. 
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June, alarming Peking. Local officials invited foreign help, which took 
the shape of 200 British and French marines ready to defend the treaty 
port. The American consul at Chefoo found the Niens still a disciplined 
force: ‘They do not kill or harm unless they meet with resistance’. Lai 
evidently got the help of a few foreigners and a few muskets, but little 
more.*^'* 

On his part, Li set up an outer blockade line on the Grand Canal with 
considerable cooperation from commanders and troops sent by the 
governors of Honan and Anhwei. An inner blockade was attempted at 
the Chiao-lai Canal with the reluctant help of Ting Pao-chen, the Shan¬ 
tung governor. When the section of the canal defended by one of Ting’s 
commanders failed to hold, both Li and Ting were severely criticized. 
However, the rebels were forced into north Kiangsu and defeated there 
again in November. Nien attempts to break out of the Grand Canal 
blockade repeatedly failed. Finally, Jen Chu was assassinated by one of 
his ‘battalion officers’ who succumbed to Li’s promise of reward. In 
December, the remaining Nien forces were decisively beaten near the Mi 
River not fat from the north coast of Shantung. Lai Wen-kuang escaped 
to Yang-chou in Kiangsu, but was captured in January 1868 and execu¬ 
ted, ‘cocky and stubborn’ to the last. ‘*5 

Imperial control in north China was restored locally pari passu with the 
growth of provincial armies that in time superseded the local militia 
forces. In the reorganization of the Shantung provincial forces, a Hunan 
Army type of training produced new provincial forces totalling about 
20,000 men, not counting 1,500 mounted troops from Manchuria.'^® 
These expanding provincial forces began to deprive the local t'uan-lien 
managers of their power to levy fees themselves. As early as i January 
1864, the court had decreed that for Shantung, Honan and Chihli, only 
those militias ‘managed by officials’ {kuan mi ching-ti) were to be allowed 
to continue. Under this imperially approved system, a number of ‘militia 
battalions’ {t'uan-ying) were established in the Shantung cities along the 
Grand Canal in 1866-7. The ‘militia chief’ {t’uan-chan^ could be a gentry 
member, but he was put under the command of the provincial military 

CPNF, 278.i6b-i7; 286.2b-3. STCH, 6B.9b-io. Ssu-yii Teng, ‘Some new lights on the 
Nien movement and its effect on the fall of the Manchu dynasty’. Symposium on Chinese 
Studies: commemorating the Golden Jubilee of the University of Hong Kong, ifii-ipdi, 3 (1968) 
56. Ting Pao-chen, Ting Wen-cb'eng kung i-cbi (Papers of the late Ting Pao-chen; hereafter 
TUrCKIC), Tsou-kao, 2.49-50. 

‘Li Hung-chang hsin-kao’ (Copies of Li Hung-chang’s letters [recently discovered]), in 
Chiang Shih-jung, ed. Nien-chun sbib-liao ts’ung-k’an (A collection of historical materials on 
the Nien Army), 2.50-64. LIFCK, P’eng-liao ban-kao, 7.16-28; Tsou-kao, 12.73. CPNF, 
282.10-12, 18-19; 22“3. 28b. 

STCH, 4A.8. Ta-Cb’ing ii-cb’ao sbib-lu (Veritable records of successive reigns of the Ch’ing 
dynasty; hereafter CSL), T’ung-chih, 86.51-3. TtFCKIC, 1.4, 36b-37b; 4.9, i6a. 
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officers and paid by the local officials who had managed, meanwhile, 
to revive the taxation system through their sub-bureaucratic apparatus.'” 

While the Eastern Niens were being crushed in Shantung, the Western 
Niens were in distant Shensi. In January 1867 near Sian, Chang Tsung-yii 
soundly defeated the armies of the Shensi governor, and got Tungan 
Muslims to join in attacking Sian again in April. However, Tso Tsung- 
t’ang, the new governor-general of Shensi and Kansu, announced his 
strategy of dealing with ‘the Niens first and then the Mushms, Shensi 
first and then Kansu’. In October, the Niens were pushed northward to 
the highlands, and by mid-November had gone even further than the 
present Yenan. Crossing a frozen section of the Yellow River in Decem¬ 
ber, Chang Tsung-yii moved some 17,000 troops, mostly cavalry, into 
Shansi.'^® By early January 1868, he entered north Honan, and was in the 
metropohtan province by 17 January. On 3 February, only seven weeks 
after leaving north Shensi,Chang Tsung-yii reached the vicinity of Paoting, 
the Chihli capital, about eighty miles from Peking. 

The throne now mobilized its elite metropolitan forces, and threatened 
punishments and offered rewards to rouse the armies of nearby provinces. 
The Peking Field Force iSh$ti-chi yin£j, which had grown to nearly 
20,000 men under Prince Ch’un, was to remain in the capital for its 
defence. But other units were mobilized to attack, while the recently 
created Shantung Army as well as the Honan Army {Yii-chun), a similar 
jung-ying force reorganized in 1866, pushed the Niens further south.'*’ 
In danger of being boxed in between the T’ai-hang mountains in the 
west and the Yellow River on the south and east, Chang Tsung-yii 
broke out with his entire force north-eastward and entered Shantung in 
April. 

Chang Tsung-yii’s crossing of the Grand Canal was a fatal move, for 
blockade again became possible, using the Yellow River on the south, the 
Grand Canal on the west, and the sea in the east. On 16 May, Li Hung- 
chang was given one month to ‘exterminate’ the Niens on pain of punish¬ 
ment. He and Tso Tsung-t’ang, who had followed the Niens to Chihli and 
was given the general command of troops there from several provinces. 


Sbib-trb cb'ao tung-bua lu (The Tung-hua records of twelve Ch’ing reigns), T’ung-chih, 
28.i6b-i7. Liu, Cb’ing-cb'ao bsU aen-bsien t’mg-k'ao, 216.2629. Chang Hsi-lun, Cbm-sbu but- 
cb’ao (Collected copies of military dispatches; reprint with pagination added), 1.305-6, 
479-81. TWCKIC, 1.51-3; 8. II. 

Chang Sheng-wan, ‘Hsi-Nien chun tsai Shensi ti k’ang-Ch’ing tou^cheng’ (The anti- 
Ch’ing struggle of the western Nien army in Shensi), Sbib-hsiUb yiitb-kCan (Kaifeng; issued 
unnumbered, Dec. 1964), 350-2. T!FHK, Sbu-/u, 9.9. CPNF, 274.20b. 
no For example CfL, T’ung-chih, 22i.24-27b; 222.313-8; 222.9-10, i3b-i4. TWCKIC, 3.1-4. 
YCCL, 12.22.3-6, 8; 12.23.4-5. CPNF, 295.15-16, 19-20; 296.2-4, 7b, iib. LHCC, 72; cf. 
Morse, International relations, 2.114, note i. 
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met on 21 May and agreed on a strategy of‘long encirclement’ 

The strategy involved guarding about 400 miles of the Canal from Tien¬ 
tsin to the Yellow River, which it would take more than 100,000 troops to 
defend. Only some 80,000 men could be raised from Li’s own forces and 
the Shantung and Honan armies, and so ‘long walls’ {cFang-ch’tang) had 
to be built on the banks. Both Li and Tso had seen the animosity the 
populace felt towards the government troops. Using the armed forces to 
compel the people to work might lead to disaster. Besides having the 
troops do the construction work, Li had devised a system of ‘the people 
making donations and the people undertaking the work’ {min-chuan min- 
pan). The gentry were promised imperially conferred honours and the 
commoners, tax remission. By relying on ‘people’s efforts’ {min-li), the 
Chihli part of the long wall west of the Grand Canal was completed in 
early June, and the Shantung section later in the month.The Anhwei 
Army now forced all the Niens from Chihli into the trap in northern 
Shantung. In July Chang Tsung-5m was severely defeated, and many 
Niens now responded to Li Hung-chang’s call for their surrender. On 
16 August, Chang jumped into the T’u-hai River and vanished- The 
entire Nien movement was now suppressed. 

THE RESTORATION IN PERSPECTIVE 

The fourteen years up to 1868 - ever since the first Taiping setback in 
Hupei - had seen not only the dynasty’s survival but also a reassertion of 
the essential features of the Ch’ing polity. Thanks to the genius of a 
modern historian, ‘restoration’ has gained a firmer meaning for this 
period. As Mary Clabaugh Wright put it: ‘not only a dynasty but also a 
civilization which appeared to have collapsed was revived to last for 
another sixty years by the extraordinary efforts of extraordinary men in 
the 1860s. This was the T’ung-chih Restoration.’' 3 * 

Students today with less sympathy for the old China may not share 
Mary Wright’s enthusiasm, or may question how extraordinary these 
statesmen really were. But the fact remains that Tseng, Li and their 
colleagues, creatures of China’s past, did succeed in putting down the 
rebellions, restoring the dynasty’s position, and even reviving the spirit 


’30 Lff^CK, P’eng-liao ban-kao, 8.14, 166-17, 20-2, 24-5, 51, 41. LHCC, 79-80. TfP'CKIC, 
5.39b, 44-5, 47-8. On the popular hatred of government troops, see also Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
Tso W'en-bsiimg hmg cbia-sbu (Family letters of Tso Tsung-t’ang; 1920), extracted in Nieh 
Ch’ung-ch’i, ed. Nien-cbiin t^u-liao pieb-tbi (Supplementary materials on the Nien Army), 
225-4. 

J 31 Mary C. Wright, Tbe last stand of Cbinest conservatism: tbeT'mg-tbib restoration, 1S62-1SJ4, pp. 
vii (preface to the Atheneum edn), 18. 
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of its statecraft. armies they created were, to be sure, outside 

the old Ch’ing military system and now rivalled the banner forces and the 
Green Standard army. But they were, nevertheless, imperially sanctioned 
and equally loyal, and now constituted the bulwark of the dynasty’s 
security. On this basis of force, the Ch’ing throne had continued to employ 
the advantages that stemmed from its long-recognized legitimacy - as the 
cultural and moral arbiter that conferred academic degrees and authorized 
rewards, monuments and shrines; and as the only source of bureaucratic 
appointments down to hsien magistrate level. Despite certain necessary 
adjustments, the inherited institutions persisted. 

The Sung school of Confucianism continued to be patronized by 
Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi, partly as a counterweight to the pragmatic 
Prince Kung, and partly to perpetuate the identity of state and culture 
that marked the success of Ch’ing leadership of the ruling class. During 
the eighteen years from the outbreak of the Taiping Rebellion to the end 
of the Nien War, the metropolitan examinations as well as the chii-jen ex¬ 
aminations held at Peking were not once suspended. There were, more¬ 
over, three years in which special metropolitan examinations as well as 
chii-jen examinations for all the empire were scheduled by imperial favour. 
The provincial examinations in rebel-infested areas were of course dis¬ 
rupted: these normally triennial examinations were unaffected in only 
one province - Shansi. There was one postponement in Hupei; two post¬ 
ponements in Szechwan, Honan and Shantung; three in Kiangsi, Chekiang 
Fukien, Kwangtung and Shensi; four in Hunan and Kiangnan; five in 
Kwangsi; and six in Kweichow and Yunnan. As soon as feasible, however, 
special make-up examinations were planned and held. In Hunan, such 
examinations were given as early as 1857; a make-up examination nor¬ 
mally given in Nanking for Kiangsu and Anhwei provinces was held in 
Hangchow in 18 5 9, even while imperial victory was by no means certain, 
Since the provincial degree entitled one to receive an official post even¬ 
tually, these prompt make-up examinations kept the literati oriented 
towards the dynasty for their official careers. Not only were examinations 
kept going wherever possible on schedule; nearly all the interrupted years 
had been made up by 1870. 

The quality of most office-holders seems, however, to have deteriora¬ 
ted in the meantime. Continuing the practice of the previous Ch’ing 
reigns, the dynasty had sold not only the usual chien-sheng degree and cer¬ 
tain ranks and titles, but actual official posts, even hsien magistracies. 
Governors had also recommended candidates for ‘military merit’ alone. 

Shang Yen-liu, Cb’ing-tai k'o-<bu k'ao-sbib sbn-lu (A descriptive account of the civil service 
examination under the Ch’ing), 97-100, 151-2. 
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Data in the gazetteers for some 512 of the empire’s approximately 1,290 
hsien show roughly a doubling, an appreciable increase, in the number 
of hsien magistrates who purchased office after i850.*33 

Actually, many of the low-level sheng-yiian who became hsien magis¬ 
trates undoubtedly would not have been able to do so, had their degree 
qualification not been combined with a money donation; and of course 
some talented literate men without even the sheng-yiian degree rose by 
purchase. But most of the candidates who bought magistracies are believed 
to have been city-dwelling merchants, with an eye for pecuniary gain 
through surcharges and other forms of exploitation.'^^ Such abuses were 
made worse by the increasingly short tenure of office for all hsien magis¬ 
trates, briefer than that of prefects and other higher officials. 

This short tenure of the county magistrates could only mean the further 
deterioration of local government. For among the institutions restored by 
the T’ung-chih reign was the crucial role of the sub-bureaucracy. Ting 
Jih-ch’ang, the extremely conscientious governor of Kiangsu, 1868-70, 
believed that the power of the yamen clerks was growing. Not only were 
the clerks more numerous than the magistrate and his private advisers and 
servants, and mote familiar with the rules and with local conditions ; their 
power stemmed chiefly from the fact that they outlasted their superiors. 
‘The officials [i.e., the magistrates with regular appointments] are at their 
work at most for four or five years and, in cases of shorter periods, two or 
three years, while the sons and grandsons of the clerks are all raised in the 
business.’ Ting reported in 1868 that a clerkship ‘vacancy’ in Kiangsu 
could be sold by the incumbent for 10,000 taels, a higher price than that of 
the magistracy itself.'^s For the eighteenth century. Hung Liang-chi 
(1746-1809) had estimated there were between 200 and 1,000 clerks in a 
hsien, depending on its size. For the post-Nien period, the censor Yu 
Po-ch’uan, chin-shih of 1862 and a native of Shantung, estimated that 
there were 2,000 or 3,000 clerks in a large hsien and ‘at least 500 or 400 in 
a small hsien’. The clerks collaborated, moreover, with the yamen run- 

o' See data in Li Kuo-ch’i, Chou T’ien-sheng and Hsii Hung-i, Cbung-kuo ti-fang-(bibyen-cbiu: 
Cb’ing-laicbi-ts'eng ti-fang-kuan jm-sbib jban-ti bsitn-btiang Mb liang-buafm-bti (Chinese gazetteer 
studies: a quantitative analysis of the careers of prefects and magistrates in the Ch’ing dynasty), 
1.at 2-15. The findings of this large-scale study are generally compatible with statistics on 
magistrates’ qualifications and length of service for random years or localities presented by 
Chang Chung-li, Ch’ii T’ung-tsu, Thomas A. Metzger and John R. Watt (see bibliography). 
Ping-ti Ho found that in 1871 51.z pet cent of local officials between the 7th and 4th ranks 
purchased their offices, as compared with 29.5 per cent for 1840; Tbe ladder of suttess in 
Imperial China, 48-9. 

Hsu Ta-ling, Cb'ing-tai cbuan-na cbib-tu (The Ch’ing dynasty system of obtaining degrees, 
ranks and offices through monetary contributions), 146-9. Cf. Li Kuo-ch’i et al., Cbung-kuo 
ti-fang (bibyen-cbiu, i.384-7. 

Ting Jih-ch’ang, ‘Ting Chung-ch’eng cheng-shu’ (Political papers of Governor Ting; 
manuscript copy), j.igb-io. 
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ners who did the travelling to the rural areas to contact the village agents 
(ti-pao or ti-fang). In the early nineteenth century, there were already as 
many as 1,500-1,600 runners in some counties in Chekiang and at least 
1,000 in a large hsien in Shantung. In 1851, the Hsien-feng Emperor re¬ 
marked upon the report of a censor: ‘How did it come about that in 
Chihli and Honan and other provinces, the “unauthorized yamen run¬ 
ners ” (J>ai-i) in each chou and hsien number in the thousands {ying-ch'ien 
ki-pat)V Evidence of the post-1870 era indicates that a manslaughter case 
in a village would bring out 100-200 runners who accompanied the clerks 
who also came as investigators. All had to be provided with meals and 
expenses for their trouble. ' 3 * Most magistrates had to rely on these under¬ 
lings to make both ends meet and to accumulate a competence within one 
or two years. Thus the local government practices that constimted a major 
cause of the mid-century rebellions undoubtedly survived the holo¬ 
caust. 

Sub-county affairs continued to be an area where the unlearned yamen 
underlings either colluded or competed with the local notables and 
lineages for influence. However, Peking did see to it that officials of the 
provincial hierarchy were predominantly high degreeholders whose 
commitment to the dynasty was firmer. The best statistics currently 
available‘37 suggest that for the T’lmg-chih period, 65.9 per cent of the 
prefects were qualified by high examination degrees - kung-sheng or 
higher - and that, moreover, there was a greater percentage of prefects 
who served more than three years than there was of county magistrates. 

At the leadership level of the provincial governors and governors- 
general, the throne had shown flexibility. Usually, it would agree with the 
Board of Civil Appointments that men who had ‘military merit’ still 
needed proper academic qualifications for high provincial posts. But until 
the mid-i86os, Peking had no choice but to permit exceptions. The 
typical governor was a civil official who could manage military men and 
collect likin successfully and, moreover, had passed some kind of examina¬ 
tion and perhaps served as a provincial judicial or financial commissioner 
-normal stepping stones to governorship.'^8 Hunan Army commanders 


■J* T’ung-tsu Ch’ii, LmcoI government in China under the Cb'ing, 39, 39. Sheng K’ang, comp. 
Huang-cb’ao ebing-sbib wen bsu-pien (Collection of Ch’ing dynasty writings on statecraft, contin¬ 
ued), 28.46b. Ta-Cb’ing ibib-ch’ao sbeng-hsun (Sacred instructions for the ten reigns of the 
Great Ch’ing), Hsien-feng, 7.4. Ko Shih-chiin, comp. Huang-cb’ao cbing-sbib wen bsu-pien, 22.6. 

Based on data for 70 out of the total of 180 prefectures of China proper. Li Kuo-ch’i el al., 
Cbung-kuo ti-fang cbib yen-chiu, 1.206-7, 374-7. 

Wei Hsiu-mei, ‘Ts’ung liang ti kuan-ch’a t’an-t’ao Ch’ing-chi pu-cheng shih ti jen-shih 
shan-ti hsien-hsiang’ (A quantitative analysis of the careers of provincial finance com¬ 
missioners of the late Ch’ing period) CYCT, 2 (June 1971) 323, 329-30, 333. See also her 
article on provincial judicial commissioners, ibid. 3.2 (Dec. 1972) 487, 491-2. 
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who became governors included Tse Tsung-t’ang and T’ang Hsiin-fang 
(both chii-jen); Liu Ch’ang-yu, Tseng Kuo-ch’uan, and Li Han-chang (all 
three kung-sheng through examination); and Liu Jung and Liu K’un-i 
(both merely sheng-yiian). After the defeat of the Taipings, itwetyung-ying 
commanders got high civil posts. The Anhwei Army commanders in¬ 
cluded few degreeholders, and only three of them became provincial 
judicial or financial commissioners in the i86os-Liu Ping-chang, a 
chin-shih and Hanlin academician; P’an Ting-hsin, a chu-jen\ and Chang 
Shu-sheng, a sheng-yiian. As the Nien War ended, Peking closed out the 
eligibility of candidates with ‘military merits’ to become financial or 
judicial commissioners, unless they had regular high degrees or were 
otherwise qualified according to the civil service rules. >39 
By swallowing Manchu ethnic pride and by sticking to the faith that 
scholar-officials who advanced through the orthodox route {cheng t*u) 
would make more reliable provincial administrators, the court hoped to 
ensure the loyalty of its bureaucracy. But the throne also had ways to 
compel provincial governors zndyung-ying commanders to give up the lax 
practices of wartime. The key here lay in the throne’s absolute power of 
making bureaucratic appointments, combined with its new methods for 
tapping the financial resources of the provinces. Land taxes were re¬ 
mitted up to the sixth year of T’ung-chih (ending 24 January 1868) in 
areas recently devastated in the Nien war.*+° But from their other land 
levies and from likin, provincial officials were made responsible annually 
for various payments to Peking and to other provinces at Peking’s instruc¬ 
tion that went beyond the practices of the past. With the land-tax and 
grain-tribute system of many provinces disrupted, the Board of Revenue 
during the 1850s had found it increasingly difficult to gauge the surplus 
funds available in each province. Traditionally, estimates of surplus made 
regularly by the provinces had enabled the Board to work out from year to 
year comparatively realistic assessments of each province’s future obliga¬ 
tions - a system known as ‘ spring and autunm transfers ’ {ch'un-ch'iu po). 
Amounts to ‘transfer’ to Peking or to other provinces had been deter¬ 
mined by the ‘winter estimates’ of the next year’s land-tax, which each 
province submitted along with its report on its own expenditures. Since 
this system was no longer dependable after the outbreak of the Taiping 
Rebellion, the court had decided in the 1850s to rely rather on arbitrary 
assessments, based on rough estimates of each province’s finances made 
by the Board itself. Throughout the Taiping and Nien wars, the court 
had made allocations from specific sources in certain provinces as ‘revenue 

”9 Sheng, Huang-tb’ao cbing-sbib tutn bsii-pim, 21.20, jib. 

CPNF, 320.7b-8. 
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assistance’ (hsieh-hsian^ to other provinces that had military expenses. 
To meet Peking’s own expenditures, the court now resorted also to this 
method of t'an p'ai (apportioning quotas). The first such move 
was in 1863, when several provinces were allotted fixed annual quotas 
for their contributions to the traditional Peking Fund (fishing hsian^, 
which hitherto had been assessed on each province from year to year. 
Soon after 1868, when all provinces and most of the new custom houses 
had been assigned quotas for the Peking Fund, a total of 8 million taels a 
year was regularly collected for it. Other funds to meet specific needs 
at the capital were soon established, and assessments made in the 
provinces. 

How could Peking ensure that such assessed revenues would be prompt¬ 
ly and in large part delivered? Here we see the importance of the throne’s 
unquestioned prerogative over appointments. For the tenure of a gover¬ 
nor or governor-general was never fixed. Except for those with special 
ties to military forces serving the dynasty, such as Li Hung-chang and Tso 
Tsung-t’ang, the primary function of other provincial governors, besides 
maintaining order, was to raise revenue for the throne or for imperial 
military needs in the provinces.'^* A fact that often escapes historians 
of this period is that Peking could easily remove a gubernatorial official, 
if his apportioned revenue was not delivered. The average tenure of 
governors-general and governors during Hsien-feng and T’ung-chih 
was remarkably short. Some 87.5 per cent of governors imder Hsien-feng 
and 60.4 per cent under T’ung-chih served for less than three years. 
Among governors-general, 73 per cent under Hsien-feng and 5 2 per cent 
under T’ung-chih held office less than three years. in the throne’s 
decision to remove or transfer a provincial administrator, his ability to 
deliver revenue was a major criterion. An edict of 1866 making assess¬ 
ments for a new fund called Ku-pen Ching-hsiang (Peking fund for vital 
security purposes) sternly warned: ‘From the day this document arrives 
[this revenue] should be delivered once a month, or once every two or 
three months, and must be expedited so as to arrive on schedule; arrears 
of any amount will not be permitted. If the governor-general and governor 
concerned should wilfully delay and not make any delivery for over three 

•<' P’eng Yu-hsin, ‘Ch’ing-mo chung-yang yu ko-sheng ts’ai-cheng kuan-hsi’ (The fiscal 
relationship between central government and the provinces during the late Ch’ing), Sbe-bui 
k'o-bsuebtsa-tbib, 9.1 (1947) 83-91. \MQ^asv-X%'ao,Cb'ing-cb'aobsUam-bsieni'ung-k'aa, 69.8261. 

See S. A. M. Adshead, ‘Vice-regal government in Szechwan in the Kuang-hsii period’. 
Papers on Far Eastern 4(1971)41-52. Kwang-Ching Liu, ‘ The limits of regional power 

in the late Ch’ing period: a reappraisal’, Cb'ing-bua bsiieb-pao, NS, 10.2 (July 1974) 219-23. 
'<3 Wei Hsiu-mei, ‘Ts’ung liang ti kuan-ch’a t’an-t’ao Ch’ing-chi tu-fu ti jen-shih shan-ti’ 
(A quantitative analysis of the careers of provincial governors-general and governors of the 
late Ch’ing period), CYCT, 4.1 (May 1973) 259-92; see tables pp. 276-81. 
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months, they shall be named for severe impeachment by the Board of 
Revenue and given administrative punishment in accordance with the 
precedents of delinquency for the Peking Fund.’ A recent study of Liu 
K’un-i’s governorship of Kiangsi (1865-74) shows that he won imperial 
favour chiefly by his conscientious delivery of revenue. 

As a result of these pressures, both the likin and the maritime customs 
revenues - the new commercial taxes - were very much under imperial 
control. The actual amounts of customs revenue at the various ports were 
regularly reported by Robert Hart. Disposition of that revenue was 
directly supervised by the throne. Undoubtedly only a portion of the 
likin that was actually collected ever came into the hands of the high 
provincial oflficials.'^s But this portion came within reach of the long arm of 
the throne, since it was Peking, after all, that appointed the gubernatorial 
officials of the likin-rich provinces. By 1869, likin receipts from all the 
empire reported to the throne (14.6 million taels) still exceeded the total 
maritime customs revenue (10 million taels, including transit dues). 

Because the throne decided who would serve as governors-general of 
Liangkiang and of Hukwang (and as governors of Kiangsu and Hupei), 
this indirect control over fiscal resources enabled the throne to keep a 
grip on Li Hung-chang’s Anhwei Army as well. Similar to the last years 
of the Nien War, the funds for the Anhwei Army in 1870-1 amounted 
annually to 7 million taels, of which 38 per cent came from Kiangsu 
likin, 29 per cent from the Shanghai and Hankow customs, 15 per cent 
from ‘assistance’ from other provinces, and the remainder mainly from 
Kiangsu and Hupei provincial funds.Continuing to show full support 
for Li, the throne appointed Li’s friend Ting Jih-ch’ang as Kiangsu 
governor in early 1868. When in September 1868, Tseng Kuo-fan, who 
had supported Li and Ting, was transferred to the governor-generalship 
of Chihli, Ma Hsin-i (1821-70), governor-general of Fukien and 
Chekiang and a chin-shih classmate of Li, was made governor-general of 
Liangkiang. The throne plainly relied on Li as a most valuable servitor. 

Towards the end of the Nien War, in 1867, Li had been appointed 
governor-general of Hukwang at Wuchang, where he finally arrived in 
January 1869. But in November he was sent to Szechwan to investigate 
the case of the governor-general, Wu T’ang, impeached for corruption. 
While there, Li was also charged with settlement of anti-Christian out- 

Edict quoted in Liu K’un-i, L/« Cbmg-tb'tng kung i-cbi (Collected papers of the late Liu 
K’un-i), T/oa-jAH (Memorials), 3.40b. Li Kuo-ch’i, ‘T’ung-chih chung-hsing shih-ch’i Liu 
K’un-i tsai Kiangsi hsun-fu jen-nei ti piao-hsien’ (Liu K’un-i’s performance as governor of 
Kiangsi during the T’ung-chih restoration), Kuo-U Sbib-fan ta-bsiitb li-ibib bsueb-pao, i (1972) 
260. '<5 See Liu,‘The limits of regional power’, 195, n. 22. 

Wang Erh-min, Huai-cbibi cbib (Treatise on the Anhwei Army), 276. 
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breaks in Szechwan and Kweichow. In February 1870, he was ordered to 
Kweichow to take charge of the campaign against the rebels there. But in 
mid-March, while Li was preparing for this expedition to the south-west, 
he was ordered to Shensi to war against the Muslims while Tso Tsung- 
t’ang concentrated on the rebels in Kansu. Li arrived in Shensi in May; he 
seemed destined to help suppress a third great rebellion. But in June, the 
so-called Tientsin Massacre raised the possibility of war with France (see 
chapter 10), and Li was asked to bring most of his forces back to Chihli 
immediately. There, on 29 August, he was appointed governor-general 
of Chihli, replacing the ailing Tseng Kuo-fan. The throne’s favours to Li 
increased with time and he was to have many occasions to reciprocate by 
patriotic service and otherwise. As Mary Wright put it: ‘Li Hung-chang 
lived to his death in a world closer to that of the Imperial Commissioners 
of the pre-Taiping period, than to that of the warlords of the early 
Republic.’*^’ 

Was China of the 1870s, then, much the same as in the pre-Taiping dec¬ 
ades? Of course, the wider world could not be ignored - ‘the demonic 
new world of expanding national power’ with which Li Hung-chang 
strove to cope. Whatever may be said of his performance in that regard, 
he and the Western armaments that he first learned to admire with Ward 
and Gordon did bring tranquillity - or rather, effective repression of dis¬ 
order - to the province that guarded Peking itself. Nor was Li the only 
official who enforced internal order by military means. In Shantung and 
Honan, the jung-jing armies had continued to develop and as in 
Chihli, there was also a separate effort to retrain the Green Standard forces 
into the so-called lien-chun. Imitating Tseng Kuo-fan in Chihli, Governor 
Ting Pao-chen obtained imperial approval in October 1869 to reorganize 
the Shantung Green Standard army of 14,000 men, releasing many who 
were ‘tired and weak’ and drilling the more vigorous. In 1872, the gover¬ 
nor of Honan reported that he had infused energy into the Green Standard 
‘battalion outposts’(_>'/«g-y6j/«), which were now able to search out ‘hidden 
bandits and traitors’, under the supervision of local officials or of military 
officers sent to the area.*<* Unlike Li, who increasingly had his eyes on 
China’s international relations, these governors were more concerned 
with the essential tasks of maintaining domestic order and raising revenue. 

It was, of course, also the task of the governors and governors-general 
to promote scholarship, good customs and incorrupt government. Such 

Wright, Tbe last stand (Preface to the Atheneum edn), p. vii. 

MS Tf^CKIC, 7.23b-24, 37a. Ch’ien Ting-ming’s memorial cited in Lo Erh-kang, Lu-ying 
ping-tbib (A treatise on the Green Standard Army), 204. 
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were the desiderata of Neo-Confucianism frequently reiterated in the 
imperial pronouncements of the Hsien-feng and T’ung-chih reigns. In 
fact, however, the examination system with its emphasis on the eight¬ 
legged essay created its own momentum. The shu-yiian or academies spon¬ 
sored by officials and gentry in prefectural or county seats seldom did 
more than prepare a few selected scholars in the techniques of writing 
florid and meaningless poetic prose. In order to encourage donations to 
the war effort by ‘gentry, merchants, and commoners’, the throne had 
been granting permanent increases in the quotas for sheng-yiian licentiates 
in localities in every province since 1853. 1871, when permanent in¬ 

crease of the sheng-yiian quotas was no longer allowed, the empire-wide 
limit for successful candidates in the annual prefectural examinations for 
this degree had increased by 20 per cent - from 25,089 in 1850 to 30,113. 
The empire-wide limit for successful candidates in the triennial provincial 
or chii-jen examination remained, however, below the 1851 quota of 
1,770 - dropping as low as 1,254 iti *88i but restored in the mid-i88os to 
a norm around 1,500. (In 1881, the chii-jen quota was, for example, as 
small as 114 for the two provinces of Kiangsu and Anhwei, 60 for Shan¬ 
tung and 72 for Kwangtung.)''*'’ To help promising students, including 
those who already had won the lower degrees, prepare for the higher 
examinations, additional shu-yiian academies were considered desirable. 
Available studies indicate that during the T’ung-chih period, as many as 
twenty-nine such academies were built in Chihli province (either from 
scratch or on the foimdation of old academies fallen into disuse), while the 
corresponding figure was thirty-seven for the Tao-kuang period and ten 
for the Hsien-feng period. In Kwangtung, the new academies built in 
the Tao-kuang, Hsien-feng and T’ung-chih reigns were, respectively, 
forty-six, twenty-eight and thirty-one.'s® Another ante-bellum system 
was thus reinvigorated. However, the 20 per cent increase in the sheng- 
yiian quota meant that the new academies were compelled to be even more 
oriented towards exercises in writing eight-legged essays, based on little 
real imderstanding of the meaning of even the Four Books from which 
fragmentary excerpts were chosen as essay topics. The fact that each 
academy usually could take only ten or fifteen students, very rarely over a 
hundred, further restricted their usefulness. 

As in the Tao-kuang period, high provincial officials sometimes ar¬ 
ranged endowments to maintain at the provincial capital or other large 
cities academies devoted to genuine scholarship. Such special shu-yiian, 

Chung-li Chang, The Chinese gmiry, 87-8, 124. 

>50 Wang Lan-yin, ‘Hopei-sheng shu-yuan chih ch’u-kao’ (Draft history of local academies in 
Hopei), Shih-iayueh-Han 25 (Feb. 1936) 1-63; 29 (Sept. 1936) 1-105. Liu Po-chi, Kaanglung 
shu-yuan ehih-tujen-ko(Jnstitat\ota.\ history of the local academies in Kwangtung), 314. 
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through the outstanding scholars chosen to head them, could have had 
considerable influence on the intellectual climate. For sixteen years after 
1840, the director-professor {shan-chan^ of Hsiieh-hai T’ang at Canton 
(see chapter 6) had been Ch’en Li (1810-82). In 1858, as a refugee away 
from Canton during British occupation, Ch’en had published his Han-ju 
t'ung-i (^Compendium of the ideas of the Han scholars'), an anthology of pro¬ 
found influence in the ensuing decades. Although a long-time resident 
of Canton, Ch’en had little to say on the challenge of foreigners now 
within the gates, although his essays also written in 1858 did refer to the 
internal problem of misgovernment: ‘Government depends on human 
talent, while human talent depends on scholarship.’ A savant of the Han 
school in the tradition of Hsiieh-hai T’ang’s founder, Juan Yiian (1764- 
1849), Ch’en went further than Juan in his belief that emphasis on textual 
research must not mean the neglect of ‘moral principle’ (/-//). While 
empirical philological research should not be abandoned, there should be 
pari passu a search for the ethical meaning behind the classics - whichj 
however, Ch’en believed to have been authoritatively and thoroughly elu¬ 
cidated by a number of great scholars of the Han, T’ang and Sung eras. 
While granting Ch’eng-Chu Neo-Confucianism due respect, Ch’en 
asserted nevertheless that the philosophical formulations of the Sung 
philosophers themselves were not as valuable as their commentaries on 
the classics. Despite his own penchant for textual research, Ch’en took the 
catholic view that Han and even T’ang scholars had already grasped the 
truth behind the Confucian canon. Their various commentaries were 
therefore as helpful to the student as the classics and the Sung commen¬ 
taries. For most students, in fact, the concentrated study of one single 
classic together with standard commentaries was preferable to roaming through 
a number of the classics themselves. Paradoxically, Ch’en thus combined 
his own rigorous textual research with an almost mystical faith in ancient 
classical scholarship. **> Yet through the T’ung-chih reign, when he con¬ 
tinued to teach at the rebuilt Hsiieh-hai T’ang and also headed a new aca¬ 
demy devoted to high learning (Chii-p’o ching-she, founded by the 
Canton salt commissioner in 1867), Ch’en’s influence grew apace. His 
prescription of the study of a single classic with commentaries was essen¬ 
tially what the young Chang Chih-tung, chin-shih of 1863 and provincial 
commissioner of education of Szechwan, 1873-6, applied to a new academy 
he founded there.'** 

Wang Tsung-yen, Cb’en Tung-sbu bsiin-sbmg nien-p’u (Chionological biography of Mi Ch’en 
Li), 90, 97. Ch’en Li, Tung-sbu tbi (Collected writings of Ch’en Li), 2.14, 28b-}o. Ch’ien 

Mu, Cbung-kuo (bin-tan-pai-nim, 2.602,607, 614. 

'S' Chang Chih-tung, Cbang Wen-bsitmg kmg cb’mn-tbi (Complete papers of Chang Chih-tung), 
204.15-15; 213.21-2, 24b. Aym.CbangCbib-tungand edutalional reform in China, 30-4. 
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At the other end of the spectrum of T’ung-chih scholarship stood 
Feng Kuei-fen (i 809-74), appointed by Li Hung-chang as director-professor 
of Cheng-i Academy of Soochow in 1864. While Feng had advocated 
land-tax reform in Kiangsu in 1863, he had in fact a more comprehensive 
and radical reform programme. Prior to his becoming a Hanlin academi¬ 
cian in 1840, he had served for seven years as a mu-yu of Kiangsu officials, 
initially of a hsien magistrate. He espoused the study of administrative 
statecraft, and was an admirer of Ku Yen-wu’s essays on local administra¬ 
tion and social issues. Towards the end of 1861, Feng completed some 
forty essays of his own which he put together under the title Chiao-pin-lu 
k'ang-i (Straightforward words from the Lodge of Early Chou studies). 
He suggested concrete reforms that went much further than Wei Yiian 
(see chapter 3). More than Wei, Feng appreciated the strength and the 
institutions of the Western nations. But unlike Wei, who seems to have had 
a quasi-Legalist obsession with administrative and military efficiency 
aiming at the build-up of the state’s wealth and power, Feng, while as 
anxious as Wei to cope with the challenge of Western aggression, was 
equally concerned with the welfare of the populace, especially small 
proprietors of agricultural land, whom he believed to be the backbone of 
the society. His essays relentlessly assailed the entrenched Ch’ing in¬ 
stitutions that bred intolerable abuses - the low nominal salaries of 
officials, the impossible complexity of administrative procedures, the 
despised but wealthy yamen clerks and runners, the sale of substantive 
offices, the inequity in tax assessments. His radical proposals included 
replacing all the yamen clerks with literati who would bear the title 
‘secretary’ (mu-chih), to be chosen from among shengyiian who were un¬ 
fortunate enough not to have passed the provincial examinations. To 
provide incentive for good performance and conduct, such functionaries, 
after nine years of service, would have the opportunity to be promoted to 
the regular bureaucracy. Feng further proposed that for the sub-county 
government, ‘headmen’ {tung) who did not possess even the lower gentry 
status should be elected by villagers, using paper ballots. ‘A full one 
hundred households shall elect an assistant manager and a full thousand 
a chief manager.’ Such popularly chosen officers were to be paid monthly 
salaries, each serving a three-year term, and were to be empowered to 
adjudicate disputes at local temples in consultation with the village elders. 
Government at this basic level was to be further bolstered by sub-county 
magistrates chosen from lower degreeholders with experience as hsien 

The best biography of Feng remains Momose Hiromu, 'Fu Kei-fiin to sono chojutsu ni 
tsuite’ (On Feng Kuei-fen and his writings), Toa ronso, 2 (1940) 95-122. For the meaning of 
the title Cbiao-pin-lu k’ang-i, see Feng’s own preface, 1898 edn, 4. 
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secretaries, who were to have appellate jurisdiction over 5,000 households, 
with authority to impose light punishments.’*^ Feng’s remarkable pro¬ 
posals, if adopted, would have lightened the hsien magistrate’s heavy 
personal workload, prolonged his tenure of office, and done away with 
many of the abuses of the yamen underlings. 

While Ch’en Li’s views on Han scholarship enjoyed immediate vogue 
during the T’ung-chih period, Feng Kuei-fen, at his academy in Soochow, 
could only watch helplessly the continuation of the many abuses he sought 
to remove. In 1862, Feng had sent a copy of his manuscript to Tseng 
Kuo-fan, requesting a preface representing Tseng’s endorsement. Tseng 
looked through some dozen of the essays, found their ideas ‘mostly 
difficult to put into practice’, and did not reply to Feng until after the re¬ 
covery of Nanking in 1864. Tseng did, however, arrange to have a copy 
of the essays (or of some of them) sent to his friend Li T’ang-chieh, the 
scholarly grand councillor. Referring to Feng’s proposals, Li wrote a 
memorandum to his Grand Council colleagues, bringing up only one of 
the issues Feng raised, namely, the desirability of replacing the clerks of 
the metropolitan boards with degreeholders. Li noted, however, that 
‘unless the court made a thoroughly considered plan and persevered with 
it, disregarding irresponsible opinion (fou-i), the idea will certainly come 
to nought’.'** Feng was cautious enough, in fact, not to publish his 
K’ang-i, and in his remaining years, besides teaching ‘classics and history* 
at the academy, he devoted himself chiefly to absorbing studies in 
philology and in Western mathematics (through Chinese translations that 
were available). It was only after his death in 1874 that his sons decided to 
print the more innocuous half of the K’ang-i essays along with his other 
writings. The complete text of K'ang-i was not published until 1885, and 
his more important proposals were not taken seriously by most statecraft 
scholars even then.'*® 

While Feng Kuei-fen and Ch’en Li differed in their principal concerns, 
Tseng Kuo-fan, who survived into the 1870s, espoused still another 
scholarly emphasis. Having seen evil even among the ranks of the 
loyalists and having been compelled to make many compromises to 
achieve hard-won victories, Tseng in his old age reverted to the view that 
an immoral society must after all be redeemed by moral men and that the 


'>* Ibid. esp. I.i5b-i4, i6b. 

Tseng Kuo-fan, Tseng Wen-cbeng kmg sbou-bsieb jib-tbi (Tseng Kuo-fan’s holograph diary), 
}.I4z8, entry of 8 Nov. 1862. TW'CK, Sbu-eba, i j.7. Li T’ang-chieh, L/ Wen-tb'inghmgi-sbu, 
5.i7b-i8. 

However, Ting Jih-ch’ang, who knew Feng well, proposed to the throne in 1868 that a 
special examination category {k'o) on law be created to recruit new clerks and be opened to 
degreeholders; Ting, ‘Chung-ch’eng cheng-shu’, j.zob. 
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fostering of the correct values and attitudes must therefore be the primary 
aim. Practical statecraft, however important, had to take a subordinate 
place. In August 1869, as governor-general of Chihli, he published his 
famous essay, ‘ Exhortation to learning, to be shown to the Chihli literati ’, 
and listed the four categories of scholarship recognized by most eclectic 
scholars of the time: (i) ‘moral principle’ (J-li), to be obtained through 
self-cultivation; (2) empirical textual research; (3) literature; (4) state¬ 
craft (ching-chi). Tseng affirmed, however, that knowledge of practical 
affairs must be preceded by the devotion of all of one’s faculties to the 
‘proper order of human relations’ (Jun-chi), and this devotion could be 
achieved only through establishing a purpose for one’s life (// chih), by 
holding fast to ‘seriousness’ {chit ching) and by other prescriptions of 
Ch’eng-Chu self-cultivation. ‘If one has mastered the study of moral 
principle’, Tseng declared, ‘practical statecraft ought to have been 
already covered [kai-huch’t-chungi\' Unlike Ch’en Li, who would approach 
the classics through Han and T’ang as well as Sung commentaries, Tseng 
preferred Chu Hsi’s commentaries only, as well as that sage’s own 
philosophical writings. However, Tseng had no objection to seeing those 
who had absorbed Chu’s teachings take up textual research or literary 
endeavours, or for that matter the study of Ma Tuan-lin’s Wen-hskn 
t'ung-k'ao and Ch’in Hui-t’ien’s Wu-li t'ung-k'ao - the two works that, 
Tseng believed, together offered ‘exhaustive and clear knowledge’ of 
statecraft.‘S’ Unlike Feng Kuei-fen, Tseng’s wartime experiences had 
burnt into his memory the limitations of the adjustments that could be 
made in the inherited institutions. The system was indeed so firmly estab¬ 
lished that it had assumed the sanctity of It (proper social usage). On the 
other hand, the Ch’ing administrative practices had, after all, been bent 
with the approval of the throne to make possible the victories of the 
Hunan and Anhwei Armies. Tseng saw no alternative but to espouse the 
preservation of the inherited polity as a whole. 

In this context, Mary Wright’s insight will continue to illuminate this 
period of history. For it was her final judgment that the Ch’ing restoration 
represented ‘the last great effort to reassert the validity of Chinese tra¬ 
ditional institutions. . . . The great men of the age saw the triumph amid 
lengthening shadows.’**® In Kiangsu, Shantung or Chihli, as early as the 
1870s, the old order had plainly returned. The ‘major households’ of 
Su-Sung-T’ai continued to evade taxes; the yamen runners were again 
active in Shantung, serving as tax-farmers and pocketing surcharges; 
lower gentry, even of the metropolitan province, who saw little chance of 

157 TWCK, Tsa-cbu, 2.5717-58; Sbu-cba, 52.29b-}2. 

*5* Wright, Tbe last stand (Preface to the Atheneum edn), p. ix. 
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advancing to the chii-jen degree, either colluded or competed with the 
yamen underlings, as tax-farmers or as troublesome ‘litigation rascals’ or 
plaintiff’s agents (sung-kun or sung-shih). The fact that new, large-scale 
rebellions did not arise must be ascribed in a large measure to the Western 
weapons then available to tYic yung-jing armies of many provinces and 
even to the retrained Green Standard Forces.‘s® Meanwhile, as the dynasty 
tightened its control over bureaucratic personnel, the flexibility that 
allowed governors-general and governors to seek administrative improve¬ 
ment by expanding their own role in appointing local officials was in¬ 
creasingly restricted. Before his death in 1872, Tseng Kuo-fan, who had 
spent the better part of his life searching for ‘talent’, lamented that with 
the return of peace to most of the land, times were easier, and there were 
fewer challenges to stimulate real talent. ‘ Moreover, the high authorities 
are no longer willing to make frequent exceptions to the personnel regu¬ 
lations, so as to allow opening for [those who may be regarded as] oppor¬ 
tunists. Eveiything has to go by qualifications and regular procedures and 
everyone continues to play the old tune.’'^ Though Tseng’s career must 
still be regarded as a triumph of the statecraft of China’s scholar-official 
ruling class, his successes had in fact been made possible by the support 
and flexibility that imperial authority granted during the war years. Given 
the inherited values, the loyal scholar-officials, at any given time, had 
indeed to be content with whatever leeway the throne allowed. This fact 
had affected adversely proposals for basic institutional reform such as 
those advanced by Feng Kuei-fen. The same limitation was also faced by 
the few scholar-officials who had turned their attention to international 
relations and to the acquisition of what they believed to be the secret of 
Western power. 

'!» Lojewski, ‘Confucian reformers and local vested interests’, 245-8. CSL, Kuang-hsii, 
12.6. Sban-tung t’ung-cbib (General gaaetteer of Shantung), 81. 2565. Li Wen^:hih, Cbung-kuo 
cbin-tai nmg-yebsbib t:(U-liao, 3.342; cf. TU^CK, Tsa-tbn, 2.68. Ch’ien Ting-ming, Cb’ien Min-su 
kung tsou-sbu (Memorials of Ch’ien Ting-ming), 4.1-2, 22; 6.23, 26. 

160 Quoted in Ch’ien Mu, Cbung-kuo cbm-jan-pai-mtn, 2.583. 
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CHAPTER 10 


SELF-STRENGTHENING: THE PURSUIT 
OF WESTERN TECHNOLOGY 


THE theory: early proposals for self-strengthening 

The suppression of the rebellions during the T’ung-chih period enabled 
the Ch’ing dynasty to survive for another half century, even though 
China’s international position on the whole worsened after the treaty 
settlement of 1860. The humiliation of the Anglo-French occupation of 
Peking could not easily be forgotten by the statesmen who lived through 
the event. However, not until the mid-1870s did the rise of Japan and 
European encroachment again make a foreign war likely. The intervening 
years of peace gave the Ch’ing government an opportunity to build its 
military and financial strength in preparation for future confrontation with 
the powers. Such strength was of course also valuable for the maintenance 
of internal order. 

Beginning in 1861, the phrase ‘ self-strengtheningappeared 
frequently in memorials, edicts and the writings of the literati-officials. 
It expressed the realixation that a new policy was needed to meet the un¬ 
precedented change in China’s position in the world. A considerable 
range of activities was proposed toward this end, but not all the proposals 
were put into effect, and among them, not all were carried out success¬ 
fully. In time, ‘self-strengthening’ became less a rallying cry for genuine 
efforts at innovation than a shibboleth that served to justify expenditures 
and vested bureaucratic interests. Domestic order was in general main¬ 
tained: numerous local outbreaks were easily suppressed. But China’s 
defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5 revealed the failure of a policy 
proclaimed to be for defence against foreign powers. 

Nevertheless, the innovations made in the name of self-strengthening 
did produce far-reaching results. The new policy led inevitably to a de¬ 
parture from traditional statecraft; the search for ‘wealth and strength’ 
(Ju-ch’ian^) gradually gained precedence over the Confiician emphasis on 
government by virtue. The halfway measures that were taken never 
amounted, to be sure, to significant institutional changes. Yet new know¬ 
ledge and attitudes were introduced, and despite the lack of change in the 
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educational and civil service systems, some opportunities - though still 
haphazard and all too few - were opened up for new types of managerial 
and technical personnel. The desire to enhance China’s ‘wealth and 
strength’ spread not only among statesmen in responsible positions, but 
also among an increasing number of enlightened literati. 

As first proposed in the aftertnath of the Anglo-French occupation of 
Peking in i860, self-strengthening was part of a new Ch’ing foreign 
policy that emphasized conciliation with the European powers and the 
acceptance of the treaty system. While the major emphasis was on peace 
with the powers, the build-up of China’s own strength was regarded as 
helpful to the preservation of such a peace. The formula, however, was 
all too simple: since European military power appeared to depend on 
technology, the adoption of this technology was regarded as the primary 
task. Nonetheless, among the officials and scholars who deliberated on 
this question there was some divergence of views - both on what China 
needed to do in order to appropriate Western technology and on the 
degree to which adjustments had to be made in inherited institutions. 


Prim Kung and Wen-hsiang 

In Peking the chief advocates of self-strengthening were the two Manchu 
leaders who bore responsibility for dealing with the European invaders. 
Their views were shared by the leading provincial officials of the 
lower Yangtze and also, at least in the early 1860s, enjoyed support 
among metropolitan officials, including censors and Hanlin academi¬ 
cians. 

Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang realized, first of all, that Sino-Western 
contacts were unavoidable and that a great deal might be gained through 
careful diplomacy. They were impressed by the fact that the Western 
powers generally observed the treaties faithfully. ‘After the exchange of 
treaties, the barbarians withdrew to Tientsin and sailed south in groups. 
Moreover, all their requests were based on the treaties. It is clear that 
these barbarians do not covet our land and our people.... The present 
case seems somewhat different from previous dynasties.’* This view was 
shared by Shen Chao-lin, president of the Board of War during the crisis 
of i860 and a bulwark of the ‘war party’. Shen, too, was struck by the 
fact that the British and the French could have done whatever they wished 
after they occupied Peking. But they ‘departed after exchanging the 
treaties, leaving out capital city unharmed. From this we can truly believe 

' Cb’mg-tai cb'on-pan i-vu sbib-mo (Complete record of the Ch’ing dynasty’s management of 
barbarian affairs; hereafter, IWSM), Hsien-feng, 71.18. 
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that their sole interest is profit and that they did not have other intentions. 
If we can show them our sincerity and good faith, they can still be reined 
in {chi-mi).’^ 

Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang realized, moreover, that the Europeans 
apparently cherished some goodwill towards the dynasty and could be 
utilized for the latter’s purposes. It was thanks partly to the Anglo- 
French troops that Shanghai was kept safe from the Taipings in the three 
years beginning in i860. In early 1862, Prince Kung decided to ‘borrow’ 
foreign troops to help in suppressing the Taipings and to encourage the 
foreign-led Ever Victorious Army (see chapters 6 and 9). Foreigners also 
helped to administer the maritime customs, which contributed revenue 
for the war. 

While the Peking leaders sought temporary advantages from conciliat¬ 
ing the Western powers, they realized the need for a more positive, 
long-range policy. In early 1861, they summarized it under the phrase self¬ 
strengthening. Diplomacy, they argued, was only a palliative that could 
not solve the fundamental problem. ‘The policy that gets to the funda¬ 
mentals is self-strengthening and the way to strengthen ourselves must 
first be to train troops.... It is urgently necessary to do our best to re¬ 
invigorate ourselves so that when the barbarians are compliant we can 
live in peace with them and when they are recalcitrant we shall be pre¬ 
pared.’^ The proposal to train fresh Manchu troops no doubt was aimed 
primarily at the current threat from the Nien rebels to the metropolitan 
province. The sequence of disasters from the outbreak of the Taiping 
rebellion to the Anglo-French war had taught them that internal disorder 
and foreign aggression were ‘mutually conducive’; and the troubles 
created by the British, the French and the Russians were by no means 
over. These worries were shared by such court officials as Chao Shu-chi, 
a Hanlin compiler. In a memorial of early 1861 Chao warned that negotiated 
agreements with barbarians were unreliable and that the only safeguard 
for the future lay in ‘searching for the method of self-strengthening’. 
Chao hoped for an effort towards real rejuvenation: ‘If only we 
would keep an unceasing vigilance, put forth every effort, make it clear 
to all in the realm where the imperial will resides, and let every man of 
intelligence put forth ideas; every man of courage, energy; then the 
disaster last autumn could he regarded as a scheme of heaven to bring the 
arrogance and ferocity of the barbarians to an extreme, and to warn our 
country of the fault of inertia during past decades. To snatch good for- 

* Shen Chao-Iin, Sben Wm-tbung kung tbi (Collected writings of Shen Chao-lin), 1.16-19. Sec 
Masataka Banno, China and tbe West, iSjS-iSds: tbe origins of tbe Tsungli Yamen, 215-16. 

> IWSM Hsien-feng (hereafter IWSM-HF), 72.11. 
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tune out of disaster, to transform weak to strong, this should provide 
China with cause for great rejoicing.’-* 

While Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang emphasized the need for training 
troops, perhaps not surprisingly they believed that China’s problem was 
not so much the quality of her troops as that of their weapons. Western 
fire-power had made an indelible impression on them in i860. Since then 
they had been obsessed by the idea that with a few gunboats the Taiping 
redoubt in Nanking could be easily reduced. This led to the ill-fated Lay- 
Osborn fiotilla scheme (see chapter 9). Taking up a British offer to provide 
military instructors on the use of new muskets, the court approved in 
late 1861 a plan to train a few hundred troops in Tientsin, including 
selected banner officers sent from Peking. Wen-hsiang himself took part 
in organizing the Peking Field Force { 5 hen-chi ying), which did not use 
foreign instmctors but employed some of the arms which Russia presented 
to the Ch’ing court in 1862.5 

The next step was not only to use Western firearms and gunboats but 
to produce them in China. The French had offered to help the Chinese 
forge cannon even during the peace negotiations of i860, but the prince 
and Wen-hsiang were sceptical that the Europeans would so readily part 
with the secrets of their power, although they did encourage Tseng Kuo- 
fan and Hsiieh Huan to consider establishing new arsenals.* That the 
ministers of the new Tsungli Yamen were not necessarily more imagina¬ 
tive than some lesser officials is indicated by a remarkable memorial from 
a censor, Wei Mu-t’ing, dated November 1861. Wei pointed out that 
precisely because the Europeans were more interested in trade than in 
territorial aggression, there was a chance that they would instruct the 
Chinese not only in the operation of their ordnance and steamships, but 
would also allow them, like the Russians of the Petrine period, to learn 
the techniques of munition-making and shipbuilding. Wei claimed that 
the vaunted European weapon technology was, after all, a legacy of China 
herself. Typical of many Chinese writers of the next three decades, he 
asserted that it was the Mongols of the Yuan dynasty that had intro¬ 
duced firearms to Europe, although these had been greatly improved there 
so that ‘extraordinary skills have multiplied in a hundred ways’. 

Wei wanted China to relearn her lost arts. After all, Adam Schall and 
Ferdinand Verbiest had been permitted to forge guns in Peking, and 
Western arms had contributed to the military exploits of the great em- 

Cited in Wang Erh-min, Cb'ing-tbi ping-kung-yeb ti bsing-tb'i (The rise of the armament in¬ 
dustry during the late Ch’ing), }<^-40. 

» If^SM-HF, 79.16b; T’ung-chih, aj.i-z. 

5 Hai-fang tang (Archives on maritime defence; hereafter HFT), Kou-mai tb'uan-p'ao (Procure¬ 
ment of ships and gtms), 1.3; cf. IWSM-TC, aj.ia (line 8)-:b(line 4). 
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perors, K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung. It was fortunate, Wei argued, that the 
aggressive intent of Western nations was moderated by their eagerness to 
develop markets in China under conditions of domestic peace. The Ch*ing 
might begin a programme of manufacturing firearms and building war¬ 
ships with the help of the Europeans. Given the talent among the loyal 
subjects of the empire, China could indeed surpass the West in such matters 
in the future.^ 

These recommendations were reminiscent of the ideas of Wei Yiian 
expressed in his Illustrated treatise on the maritime kingdoms (Hai-kuo t'u-chih) 
(see chapter 5). They were soon reinforced by further experience. Prince 
Kung and Wen-hsiang were deeply chagrined in 1863 by the behaviour 
of H. N. Lay, who simply because he had a few gunboats that promised 
to subdue the Taipings, heaped insult on the grand councillors of the 
Ch’ing court. Despite the traditional Manchu aversion to things nautical, 
Wen-hsiang seemed to have resolved that China must build her own steam 
fleet, one way or another.® 

The Manchu leaders were particularly enthusiastic because Li Hung- 
chang in Kiangsu was already, in 1863-4, not only employing foreign 
officers to train his troops, but also getting foreign help to manufacture 
Western-type munitions. Li’s efforts seemed to promise a long-range plan 
for self-strengthening. By mid-18 64, Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang had 
redefined this concept as follows: ‘The training of troops is essential to 
self-strengthening, but the manufacture of equipment [chih-ch’i] has 
priority while the troops are being trained’. They commended Li’s 
efforts to the throne and proposed that selected banner troops be sent to 
Kiangsu to serve apprenticeship at Li’s arsenals. China should take ad¬ 
vantage of the present opportunity to ‘make a thorough study of the 
various kinds of [military] equipment and to gain knowledge of all the 
secrets of the foreigners, so that we can defend against aggression in times 
of trouble and demonstrate our strength in times of peace’. Although still 
unaware of the complexity of Western technology. Prince Kung and 
Wen-hsiang felt they had arrived at a formula that would eventually 
enable China to meet her external challenge: ‘ If we can strengthen our¬ 
selves, we [and the Europeans] can live with each other in peace and we 
can quietly subdue their ambitious schemes against us. Otherwise we will 
have nothing to rely upon and it wiU be difficult to ensure their not bully¬ 
ing us... . Now that we know what they depend on for victory, we should 
try to master it.’» 

f n^SM, T’ung-chih (hereafter IW'SM-TC^, 2.55-6. 

• Sec La Shih-ch’iang, Cbmg-kuo tjae-fb'i ti hm-tb'uan tbing-ying (Early steamship projects in 
China), 105, 117, 152. 

» IW'SM-TC, 25.1, 2b-5. 
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Tse/j£, U and Tso 

Unlike the lull that followed the Opium War, there were now, thanks to 
the war against the Taipings, vigorous governors-general and governors 
in the provinces. Although preoccupied with civil war, Tseng Kuo-fan, 
Li Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-t’ang were also concerned with the fre¬ 
quently irksome problems arising from contacts with Western traders, 
missionaries and consular officials. They supported the court’s policy of 
adhering to the treaties but they also took concrete action towards self¬ 
strengthening. 

Their interest in Western technology was directly inspired by the civil 
war. As early as 1854, Tseng had purchased ‘foreign cannon’ from 
Kwangtung. The Hunan Army’s victories in the Hunan-Hupei region 
were, according to Tseng himself, due partly to foreign cannon. In i860 
and again in early 1862, when the Taiping armies at Shanghai were easily 
repulsed by Anglo-French fire-power, Tseng was deeply impressed. In 
December i86o, while opposing the Russian offer of naval aid against the 
Taipings, he nevertheless advocated learning from the ‘barbarians’ 
intellect’, and trying to manufacture Western cannon and build steam¬ 
ships. In August 1861, when Tseng supported buying a fleet from Britain, 
he stressed the need to learn the techniques necessary to produce new 
military equipment in China. ‘Scholars of broad intellect as well as artisans 
who are skilful and ingenious should be recruited, first to practise the 
use of [Western ships and guns] and later to make them.’'® After the re¬ 
covery of Anking in 1861, Tseng brought to his arsenal there several 
Chinese mathematicians who had acquired some knowledge of science 
and technology, including Hua Heng-fang, Hsii Shou and Li Shan-lan. 

Tseng’s idea of self-strengthening was broader than merely adopting 
Western technology. He always returned to his view that placing ‘virtuous 
and wise’ men in administrative posts constituted the foundation of the 
military strength, and he set great store by his own formula of organizing 
and training troops. But he realized that Western technology was urgently 
needed. His diary of June 1862 reads, ‘ In order to attain self-strengthening, 
improvement in administrative affairs \hsiu cheng-shih] and the search for 
virtuous talent are after all the urgent tasks; but one concrete effort 
should be to learn the casting of cannon and the construction of steam¬ 
ships and other equipment.’" 

Li Hung-chang, while preparing to rescue Shanghai in early 1862, seems 

Cited in Lu, Cbung-kuo tsao-eb'i, 47, 53. 

'• Cited in Ssu-yii Teng and John K. Fairbank, comp. Cbina's response to tbe West: a documen¬ 
tary survey, 62. 
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akeady to have determined ‘to have China adopt barbarian ways,. . . and 
to work harmoniously [with foreign armies] while seeking methods of 
self-strengthening’.'^ When Li and his Anhwei Army sailed down the 
Yangtze through Taiping-held territories on steamers hired from British 
firms, he had three days on board a steamship and an opportunity to 
reflect on the value of Western technology. From Shanghai, Li repeatedly 
wrote Tseng in praise of the orderliness of the foreign armies and the 
devastating effectiveness of their cannon. He observed a battle where ‘the 
rifles and cannon of several thousand foreign troops go off at the same 
time, and whatever is in the way is immediately destroyed. The shells 
that explode before touching the groimd are indeed a device of the 
gods! ’ Li’s Anhwei Army began to equip some of its units with Western 
weapons and to learn Western drill. Li was ‘ ashamed that Chinese muni¬ 
tions are far inferior to those of the foreigners, and I daily exhort my 
officers to be humble-minded and bear humiliation, so that they can learn 
one or two secrets from the Westerners to benefit ourselves. ... If we en¬ 
camp at Shanghai for a long time but cannot make use of the superior 
techniques of the foreigners, we will regret it in the future.’ Li was, more¬ 
over, able to add to his personal experience the knowledge of world 
affairs he acquired in Shanghai. In 1863, he wrote Tseng: ‘If Chinese 
firearms could match those of the West, they would not only be more than 
adequate in suppressing internal disorder, but also sufficient to resist 
foreign aggression.’ In recent years, both Russia and Japan had acquired 
Western technology; their cannon and steamships were gradually be¬ 
coming serviceable, enabling them to rival Britain and France. ‘If China 
would pay attention to these matters, she will be able to stand on her own 
feet a hundred years from now and long after.Aside from China’s 
military weakness, Li was also aware of China’s poverty in contrast with 
the wealth of the Western nations. He resented the economic influence 
the foreigners had acquired in the treaty ports, and so considered self¬ 
strengthening a long-range necessity.'^ 

Li’s vision went beyond merely employing Western weapons. From his 
experience in Shanghai, he got some idea of the complexity of machine 
production and also of Western methods of selecting and training person¬ 
nel. He concluded that self-strengthening called for adjustments in China’s 
existing system of education and civil service recruitment. When he 

'* Li Hung-chang, Li Wtn-cbung kung ch'tian-ebi (Complete papers of Li Hung-chang; hereafter 
LfTCK), P’eng-liao ban-kao (Letters to friends and colleagues), 1.9b. 

Cited in Teng and Fairbank, China'1 response to tbe West, 69, and in Kwang-Ching Liu, ‘The 
Confiician as patriot and pragmatist: Li Hung-chang’s formative years, 1825-1866’, HJAS, 
30(1970) 13, 32. 

Ibid, 18-19, 5°> 
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proposed a foreign-language school in Shanghai, he wanted it to teach also 
Western mathematics and sciences. His famous letter to Prince Kimg in 
the spring of 1864's embodied a proposal which he described as reform of 
institutions {pien-fd). Li regretted the exclusive emphasis on literary cul¬ 
ture in the government’s personnel system. The result was to leave mili¬ 
tary matters to untutored men who nevertheless shared the elite’s disdain 
for technology: 

Chinese scholars and officials have been indulging in the inveterate habits of 
composing stanzas and verses [chang chii, i.e., the eight-legged essay] and prac¬ 
tising fine calligraphy; while our military officers and soldiers are, on the other 
hand, crude, ignorant and careless. Thus what we use is not what we have 
learned, and what we have learned is not what we could use. In peacetime we 
sneer at the effective weapons of the foreigners as things produced by strange 
techniques and tricky crafts, which we consider unnecessary to learn. In war¬ 
time we are alarmed by these weapons; we marvel at them but regard them as 
something which we cannot possibly learn. We do not realize that for several 
centuries the foreigners have considered the study of firearms indeed as im¬ 
portant as that of body and mind, human nature and destiny. 

Li pointed out that China suffered also from the lack of coordination 
between learning on the one hand and craftsmanship on the other. ‘In 
China the way of manufacturing is for the scholars to understand the 
principles, while the artisans put them into practice. Their respective 
competences are not coordinated, hence their respective achievements 
cannot reinforce each other. The most skilful of the artisans will at most 
become a head artisan.’ Li surmised that the system was different in 
Europe, where bureaucratic honours must presumably have been heaped 
upon the inventors of machines: ‘[In the West,] he who can make a 
machine which benefits the country will become a prominent official, his 
family for generations can live on the trade and keep their positions 
hereditary. There are grandfathers and fathers who learn the art of a 
machine but cannot thoroughly master it, and the sons and grandsons 
will practise it for generations, insisting upon mastering it before they 
stop.’ 

Li was impressed by Japanese efforts to learn Western techniques. He 
learned that the Tokugawa shogunate had sent young men of distinguished 
lineage to Western countries to serve as apprentices in the factories and 
had acquired ‘machines that make machines’ and installed them at home. 
If Japan, a small country beyond the seas, could change her policy in 
time, should not China also change her policy ? Li cited the dictum from 
the Book of changes that ‘when a series of changes has run its course another 
change ensues, and after change, things will proceed unimpeded’. He 

** IWSM’TC^ 25.4-10. Teng and Fairbank, China's response to the West^ 70-2. 
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suggested that the court adopt a new policy for the selection of person¬ 
nel, perhaps by establishing a new category (k'o) in the examination 
system for candidates specializing in technology: 

If we wish to learn about the superior weapons of foreign countries, there is 
nothing better than to seek machines which make machines. We can learn their 
methods but need not employ their personnel. If we seek machines that make 
machines and men who make machines, we should perhaps establish a special 
category of examination to select scholars. If the scholars will regard this new 
category of examination as their lifelong goal by which to achieve wealth, rank 
and honour, it is likely that they will carry their studies through, that their 
techniques will be perfected, and that talents will foregather. 

Li’s proposal regarding the examination system was never seriously 
considered by the throne, although Prince Kung did attach Li’s letter to 
one of his memorials. The concrete result of Li’s advocacy was imperial 
sanction for the Kiangnan Arsenal, established in 1865. In his memorial 
on this major undertaking, Li discussed the contributions machinery could 
make to the people’s livelihood. 

Western machinery can produce farming, weaving, printing and pottery-making 
equipment for the daily use of the people. It is not solely for the purpose of 
making weapons. What is wondrous is that it utilizes the power of water and 
fire to save labour and material resources.... Several decades hence, among the 
rich peasants and prosperous merchants of China, there will inevitably be men 
who follow the example of Western machine-manufacturing in their pursuit of 
profit.'* 

Some of Li’s ideas on self-strengthening were shared by Tso Tsung- 
t’ang, who was governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang in 1863-6. 
Tso had not been really impressed by the challenge of the West until 
1862-4, when he conducted campaigns against the Taipings in Chekiang 
and decided, after initial hesitation, to accept the help of the Franco- 
Chinese force led by Frenchmen (see chapter 9). Such men as Paul 
D’Aiguebelle and Prosper Giquel brought him knowledge about Western 
steamships and firearms. After the suppression of the Taipings, and 
partly upon the advice of these Frenchmen, he recommended to Peking 
the adoption of Western techniques, particularly in shipbuilding. Tso was 
not particularly impressed by Western cannon, perhaps because the 
French-trained contingent that assisted him did not possess such modern 
guns as those possessed by the British and the Ever Victorious Army and 
witnessed by Li. But he greatly appreciated the contribution of the steam¬ 
ship in the campaign to recapture Hangchow in 1864 and in the operations 
against coastal piracy in the two years that followed. 

** L^CK, Tsou-Aao {Mcmorizls), 9.54b. 
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Like Tseng, Tso believed that the policy of self-strengthening should 
include improvement in government administration and a more rigorous 
system for military training. But he emphasized the need to learn Western 
technology. ‘Since the West is ingenious, China should not rest content 
in the lack of ingenuity; what the West has, China cannot be proud of not 
having.’ Tso was humble enough to see that there were weaknesses in 
China’s intellectual heritage: ‘Chinese wisdom operates in the abstract, 
while foreign intelligence attaches to the concrete. . . . Since we are 
inferior to foreign countries in this respect, we should let them lead us. 
We should not let them monopolize their capacities.’'^ Beginning with his 
advocacy of a navy yard in Foochow (established in 1866), Tso considered 
himself a champion of self-strengthening. But during the next fifteen 
years in north-west China, although he eventually built a woollen mill at 
Lanchow, his responsibilities were different from Li Hung-chang’s and 
he had less chance to carry out his ideas. 


Kuo Sung-tao and Feng Kuei-fen 

Self-strengthening originated with the new awareness of China’s needs 
among certain high officials, but its implications were discussed more 
fully by men of lesser position, who advised the high officials and had some 
influence on them. During the Hsien-feng period, Kuo Sung-tao (1818- 
91), a Hardin scholar, had conceived a philosophical rationale for a con¬ 
ciliatory foreign policy. Kuo had witnessed the Opium War in eastern 
Chekiang at the age of twenty-four. Reflection shortly after the war led 
him to the realization that ‘since ancient times, trouble in border areas 
has all originated with improper handling’. Continuing to read exten¬ 
sively in history and ponder the major issues of frontier problems, he 
came to the general conclusion that in all affairs of the world, circum¬ 
stances (shih) as well as principle (//) should be emphasized - in other 
words, truth is always tempered by the realities of life. Since the essence 
of history is change, one should adapt oneself to the needs of the situa¬ 
tion. In 1856 he visited Shanghai; his admiration for Western strength 
and wealth increased, and he further clarified his ideas on ‘circumstances’ 
and ‘principle’. In 1857, after hostilities had commenced in Canton, Kuo 
went to Peking to resume his post at the Hanlin Academy (to which he 
had been admitted in 1847). When the British and French fleet approached 
Taku in 1858, many officials in Peking advocated war; Kuo was one of 

” Tso Tsung-t’ang, Tso \^en-bsiang kung cb’iian-sbi (Complete collection of Tso Tsung-t’ang’s 
papers; hereafter TU^HK), Tsou-kao (Memorials), 18.2-4, 10-13. Tengand Fairbank, Cbina's 
response to tbe West, 81-3. 
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the very few who felt that ‘affairs concerning foreigners can easily be 
settled without war; once war is started, they cannot be settled*. Ordered 
to help with the coastal defence of Tientsin in 1859, he suggested to 
Senggerinchin that ‘the foreigners consider commerce as a righteous 
cause; we should seek ways to meet the situation and not take up arms’. 
When Senggerinchin appeared to have won great victories after the Taku 
incident in 1859, everyone in the capital was delighted. Kuo, however, 
was worried, and he returned to his native Hunan, pretending sickness.*® 

Kuo lamented the fact that China had learned no lessons from her 
contacts with the West over two decades. After Li Hung-chang’s arrival 
at Shanghai in 1862, he became one of Li’s advisers. Kuo persistently 
maintained that in handling foreign affairs, one should try to understand 
the foreigner’s motivation and consider the realities, not simply principles. 
In the early 1860s, he was already groping for a deeper understanding of 
the West’s strength, beyond technology, and he seems to have avoided 
discussing armies and armament. 

Kuo Sung-tao’s influence on Li was, however, less than that of Feng 
Kuei-fen (1809-74), another Hanlin scholar interested in the problems of 
statecraft (see chapter 9). Feng was engaged in research and teaching at the 
academies in Soochow until its fall to the Taipings in i860. He then found 
himself among the refugee gentry community in Shanghai, where he 
witnessed the effectiveness of Western cannon against the Taipings and 
heard of the Anglo-French occupation of Peking. His Chiao-pin-lu k'ang-i, 
written in 1861, made far-reaching proposals regarding the internal re¬ 
forms that China badly needed. The last four essays of the volume set 
forth his ideas on how the challenge of the West could be met. Feng did 
not rule out war as a policy but he deplored China’s vacillation. In the 
past, ‘we either made peace when we should have engaged in war or 
engaged in war when we should have been making peace, which resulted 
in disaster. . .; we vacillated between peace and war, which again re¬ 
sulted in disaster; when we failed to carry through either war or peace, 
even greater disaster resulted’. Feng noted that ‘the barbarians often 
speak of principle [//]; we should therefore use their own methods to 
control them. If the principle is acceptable, we should agree to it; if the 
principle cannot be accepted, we should argue with them on groimds of 
principle.’ 

Feng believed that Britain, Russia, France and the United States were 
equal in power, and each of them was balanced and checked by the others, 
resulting in a stalemate at least for the time being. But in the future any of 

'• Kuo T’iflg-i (Ting-yee Kuo) et al., Kao Smg-tao bsien-sbtng nien-p'u (Chronological bio¬ 
graphy of Mr Kuo Sung-tao), 1.42, 114, 126-7, i 5 °> 181-7. 
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the four countries might reach an agreement and jointly plot against 
China, or one country might gain hegemony over the others; China would 
be the loser in either case. It was therefore imperative that China should 
strengthen herself in time. ‘Without self-strengthening any emergency 
will mean danger .... Once we have strengthened ourselves, we can ward 
off emergencies.’*’ 

How, then, was self-strengthening to be achieved ? Feng believed that 
real self-reliance called for an introspective self-criticism; moreover, while 
looking for one’s own faults, one should not hesitate to learn from others. 
‘When methods are faulty, we should reject them even though they are 
of ancient origins; when methods are good, we should benefit from them 
even though they are those of the barbarians.’^® This was indeed a bold 
statement! Feng was broadminded enough to find the West superior to 
China in the utili2ation of human and material resources, in the facilities 
for communication between monarch and subject, and in the unity be¬ 
tween name and reality, i.e., between administrative theory and practice. 
Feng stated, however, that China’s own wisdom concerning statecraft 
was adequate for reform in these matters. He set forth numerous proposals 
for administrative reform, and he thought Western ideas were not neces¬ 
sarily better. But China could learn science and technology from the West 
only when a major reform was made in the examination system.*' 

It was presumably at Feng’s suggestion that Li Hung-chang proposed 
to Prince Kung in 1864 that a new category be established in the examina¬ 
tions for candidates specializing in technology. Feng went even further. 
He attacked the existing examinations for their sterile contents and their 
influence on the career goals of the literati. ‘ Scholars of intelligence have 
spent their entire lives and exhausted all their energies on such useless 
matters as the eight-legged essay and on calligraphy of a prescribed style. 
There are, moreover, no fixed criteria for excellence or for success in the 
examinations. That the scholars have not changed their careers is to be 
accounted for by the weight the government attaches to the examinations.’ 

■9 Teng and Fairbank, China’s responsi to the West, 54-5. Feng Kuei-fen, Cbiao-pin-lu k'ang-i 
(Straightforward words from the Lodge of Early Chou Studies; 2 chiian, 1898 edn), 2.45-7. 
99 Ibid. 2.10. Feng made this statement along with his discussion of Dutch and Swedish welfare 
and educational systems which he said he had learned of from Ti-tb’iu sbuo-liUb (‘Illustrated 
geography’; rev. edn), published in Chinese in 1856 by the American Presbyterian mis¬ 
sionary in Ningpo, Richard Quarterman Way. In another context, Feng praised the foreign 
staff of the Maritime Customs in Shanghai for ‘making accurate assessments and delivering 
(/<V) accurate amounts of duties’, observing that while Confucius believed faithfulness can 
‘prevail among the barbarians’, the barbarians were now, ironically, demonstrating this 
virtue in China; ibid. 1.45-4. 

9 * Ibid. 2,4ob-42. Lu Shih-ch’iang argues, however, that even Feng’s ideas on governmental 
reforms had been influenced by his new knowledge of Western institutions; see Lu, ‘Feng 
Kuei-fen ti cheng-chih ssu-hsiang’ (The political thought of Feng Kuei-fen), Cbtmg-bm aen- 
bm fu-bsingyueb-k’an, 4.2 (Feb. 1971) i-8). 
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Feng proposed a drastic change. He suggested that craftsmen who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in arsenals and shipyards be awarded the chU-jen 
degree and that those who could improve upon the Western product be 
awarded the chin-shih degree and allowed to participate in the palace 
examination. ‘Now we should allow half of the candidates to pursue 
examinations in machine-manufacturing, surveying [and other sciences]. 
. . . Whatever the government favours, the people will follow. Out of the 
enthusiastic response, extraordinary talents will come forth with new 
ideas going beyond the Western methods. At first we would learn from 
the barbarians; then we would be their equals; eventually we would sur¬ 
pass them.’** 

The ideas of Li Hung-chang and Feng Kuei-fen show that there were at 
least a few scholar-officials who, in their desire for Western technology, 
were willing to see adjustments made in the sacrosanct examination 
system. Other proposals of the late 1860s called for reform in the tra¬ 
ditional military system. In 1864-5, when Li was considering reducing his 
Anhwei Army to 30,000 men, he proposed that the Green Standard 
forces all over the empire be greatly reduced in number, so that the 
revenue saved could be used to equip and train the remainder. Similar 
proposals for the reorganization of Green Standard forces were brought 
forward by several officials in the next few years. In August 1866, the 
Tsungli Yamen itself obtained the throne’s approval for a programme 
which would produce ‘retrained Green Standard forces’ (Jien-chiin) 
totalling 15,000 men out of the Green Standard army in Chihli. The new 
forces were to be equipped with Western weapons and, contrary to the 
former Green Standard practice, were to be stationed in only a few centres 
and led by officers permanently assigned to their units. Later in 1866, a 
similar proposal was made by Tso Tsung-t’ang regarding the Green 
Standard forces in Fukien and Chekiang. In 1867, Ting Jih-ch’ang, the 
financial commissioner of Kiangsu, proposed that the Green Standard 
forces in all provinces should be reduced by at least half, in order to save 
funds for new weapons and new training programmes; in 1869, as gover¬ 
nor of Kiangsu, he got permission for the 1,600 Green Standard troops 
under the governor’s personal command {Ju-piao), to be reduced by one- 
third and given rigorous training.*^ 

Why were such proposals not approved for the whole empire or at 
least carried through in the few provinces where a beginning was made ? 
The answer relates to the general intellectual climate of the time and the 

Feng Kuei-fen, Cbiao-pin-lu k'tmg-i, 2.42. 

Liu,‘The Ginfucian as patriot and pragmatist*, 35-^. WangErh-min, Huai-tbimtbil^zeaXisc 
on the Anhwei Army), 105-4. TWHK, Tiou-kao, 19.16-21. Lii Shih-ch’iang, Ting Jib-tb'tmg 
yu tz^u-cb’iangyiin-tung (Ting Jih-ch’ang and the self-strengthening movement), 186-7. 
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inertia of firmly-rooted inherited institutions. Even during the tumul¬ 
tuous decade of the i86os, there were, after all, not many scholar-officials 
convinced of the need for Western technology; the hold of traditional 
cultural values was as strong as ever. Such institutions as the examination 
system and the Green Standard army not only were upheld by vast vested 
interests but had gained sanctity because of tradition. Modernization 
would plainly require the breaking of cultural and institutional barriers. 


THE POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL FRAMEWORK 
Court politics and the Tsungli Yamen 

The self-strengthening programme received support at Peking from the 
Tsungli Yamen, of which Prince Kung was the senior minister until 
1884 (except for brief intervals during which he was nominally deprived 
of all his offices). Originally the Yamen was in charge of negotiations con¬ 
cerning trade relations, but it became the principal coordinating agency 
of all ‘Western affairsa new type of Ch’ing government activity 
which included the handling of diplomacy, foreign trade revenues and all 
matters concerning traders and missionaries, as well as the management of 
new programmes in which things Western were involved, such as lan¬ 
guage schools, army training, arsenals, shipyards, mines, merchant steam¬ 
ships and the navy. The Yamen either directly instituted such programmes 
or promoted them at court. The success or failure of self-strengthening 
efforts thus depended at least partly on the political influence of the 
Yamen. 

For some twenty-three years after its creation in 1861, the Tsungli 
Yamen was closely identified with the Grand Council; indeed it could be 
regarded as a committee of the latter. The number of Tsungli Yamen 
ministers continued to increase: seven in 1861, ten in 1869 and twelve in 
1876. From 1861 to 1868, three of the five grand councillors were con¬ 
currently Tsungli Yamen ministers; from 1869 to 1875, four of the five 
grand councillors; from 1876 to 1881 all of them (from 1880, the number 
of grand councillors increased to six); and from 1882 to the great shift in 
1884, four of them held concurrent posts as Yamen ministers.*^ Since the 
Grand Council was the crucial advisory body to the throne, concerned 
with matters of high policy and key personnel, the Tsungli Yamen was in 
a strategic position to realize its policies and programmes. 

But all major proposals still had, of course, to be approved by the 
throne itself. The amount of influence enjoyed by Prince Kung and Wen- 

S. M. Mcng, The Tsungli Yamen: ifs organisation and functions, 53. 
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hsiang (who until his death in 1876 served both in the Grand Council and 
the Tsungli Yamen) depended on the pleasure of the Empress Dowager 
Tz’u-hsi, who wielded the authority of the throne. Beginning in the mid- 
1860S, if not earlier, Tz’u-hsi (who overshadowed her co-regent. Empress 
Dowager Tz’u-an) schemed to cut down Prince Kung’s power by pro¬ 
moting counterbalancing factions among high officials at court and 
among imperial clansmen. 

It was thanks to Prince Kung’s cooperation, of course, that Tz’u-hsi 
had managed the coup d'etat of 1861. In the years that followed, still lack¬ 
ing experience as a ruler, she had to rely heavily on the prince in diplo¬ 
matic and military matters. Prince Kung did enjoy considerable influence, 
but in 1865, Tz’u-hsi dealt a blow to his position. An imperial edict of 
early April, which Tz’u-hsi drafted herself in faulty Chinese and handed to 
the grand secretaries to edit and promulgate,^® listed a number of charges 
against the prince, including disrespect for the sovereign, obstructing the 
imperial will, and secretly fostering discord. Other imperial clansmen as 
well as high officials pleaded for him. Tz’u-hsi decided, within ten days, 
to restore him to his posts in the Grand Council and the Tsungli Yamen. 
She was worried that the dismissal of the prince would cause uneasiness 
in the provinces as well as within the metropolitan government, and was 
perhaps even more concerned about the attitude of the foreign powers, 
who were believed to have particular faith in Prince Kung. Tz’u-hsi 
feared that the Europeans would again create trouble and the situation 
would get out of hand. 

Although he was reinstated in the Grand Council and the Tsungli Ya¬ 
men, Prince Kung’s prestige and power were not fully restored. He was 
permanently deprived of the title ‘deliberative prince’ {i-cheng wang), 
accorded him in 1861. The officials at court now knew that he was not 
always in the throne’s favour, and Tz’u-hsi began to promote those 
officials who had high scholarly reputations and whose memorial-writing 
ability could be a counterweight to Prince Kung’s tendency to disregard 
precedents. During the ten days that Prince Kung was out of power, 
Tz’u-hsi had particularly consulted Chou Tsu-p’ei and Wo-jen, grand 
secretaries who had been jealous of the Grand Council’s power. In the 
winter of 1865, Li Hung-tsao, a chancellor of the Grand Secretariat who, 
as the principal imperial tutor, had frequent audiences with Tz’u-hsi, was 
appointed a grand councillor as well as a vice-president of the Board of 
Revenue. Ideologically supercilious and politically astute, Li soon became 

For a photographic copy of the original document in Tz’u-hsi’s own hand, see Wu Hsiang- 
hsiang, Wan-Ch'ing kmg-i'ingsbib-chi (True account of palace politics during the late Ch’ing), 
plate 10. 
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the leader of a faction at court that included Wo-jen (until his death in 
1871), and such other conservatives as Hsii T’ung and Weng T’ung-ho, 
who were eventually to become very prominent. Generally critical of 
Prince Kung’s conciliatory policy towards the Europeans, Li Hung- 
tsao’s faction, particularly the young censors who looked to Wo-jen for 
ideological guidance, were sceptical of the need to adopt Western tech¬ 
niques. In the aftermath of the Tientsin Massacre of 1870, Li and his 
friends defended the officials who had encouraged the riots at Tientsin 
and argued against appeasement of the French, as advocated by Prince 
Kung and Tseng Kuo-fan.^* 

In the new alignment at court after 1865, Prince Ch’un, a brother-in- 
law of Tz’u-hsi and the younger brother of Prince Kung, ranged himself 
against the latter. Emotionally anti-Western, he was said to have played a 
role in instigating the Tientsin Massacre; in any case he bitterly attacked 
Prince Kung for the manner in which the affair was settled. In a secret 
memorial to Tz’u-hsi in March 1871, he accused Prince Kung and another 
Tsungli Yamen minister, Tung Hsun, of ‘being industriously engaged 
in meeting the barbarian’s wishes [without regard for justice or dignity]’. 
Prince Ch’un resented the fact that ministers of the Yamen served also as 
grand councillors. ‘The officials who manage barbarian affairs are none 
other than the ministers in charge of political affairs.. . . Often measures 
which should never have been taken were agreed upon with the bar¬ 
barians first before an edict was requested and a conference was held with 
other officialsTz’u-shi deemed it wise not to make this memorial 
public, but she saw to it that henceforth all matters of foreign and de¬ 
fence policies would be discussed in court conferences which included 
Prince Ch’un and like-minded officials and imperial clansmen. The 
decision-making power of the Tsungli Yamen was thus reduced. 

Too proud to hide his resentment. Prince Kung continued to offend the 
imperial mother. In 1869, he and other grand coimcillors so manipulated 
matters that Tz’u-hsi had no choice but to authorize the governor of 
Shantung, Ting Pao-chen, to arrest and execute An Te-hai, a favourite 
eunuch of Tz’u-hsi, who had violated the palace laws by departing from 
Peking on an extravagant and ostentatious trip to the south. An Te-hai 
had been notorious for his secret reports to Tz’u-hsi on the behaviour of 
many high officials; Tz’u-hsi now blamed Prince Kung for his death. In 
1873, after the T’ung-chih Emperor gained his majority and began to rule. 
Prince Kung opposed the young monarch’s plan to rebuild the Yuan- 

See Li Tsung-t’ung and Liu Feng-han, L; Hung-tsao hsitn-sbeng nien-p’u (A chronological 
biography of Mr Li Hung-tsao), i. 144-6, 171-4. 

'' Wu, ^an-Cb'ing kung-t’ing, 121-4. 
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ming Yuan summer palace for Tz’u-hsi’s enjoyment. Prince Kung’s 
memorial, as righteous in tone as that of a daring censor, remonstrated 
against the emperor’s indiscretions (including his incognito trips to 
pleasure quarters) and urged the monarch to be less extravagant with the 
funds of the treasury, beginning by discontinuing the reconstruction of 
the summer palace. In September 1874, the emperor, undoubtedly at the 
suggestion of his mother, deprived Prince Kung of all his positions and 
demoted him in rank - at least for one day. The edict of the second day 
states that, according to the wishes of the dowager empresses, the offices 
and honoiurs were to be restored to the prince. This double stratagem, 
demonstrating leniency as well as power, was meant to humiliate Prince 

Kung. 28 

In January 1875, the T’ung-chih Emperor died without an heir. Tz’u- 
hsi selected Tsai-t’ien, son of Prince Ch’un, as the new emperor, with the 
reign name of Kuang-hsii. The transition to the new reign was apparently 
smooth, although a few officials did remonstrate that according to the 
Ch’ing dynastic laws, the new emperor should be chosen from a succeed¬ 
ing generation, in order to maintain the rimal observances demanded by 
filial piety. Tsai-t’ien was only four years old; his mother was Tz’u-hsi’s 
younger sister. For a second time the two dowager empresses (Tz’u-an 
and Tz’u-hsi) assumed the regency; Tz’u-hsi would long continue to be 
the active ruler. 

Prince Ch’un, the new emperor’s father, temporarily retired from official 
posts. But on important matters, he would participate in court con¬ 
ferences in his capacity as prince and his opinion had greater weight than 
before. In 1876, Wen-hsiang, who by his personality and tact had won the 
respect of all factions at court, died of illness, and the position of Prince 
Kung further deteriorated. 


Tbe commissioners of trade: the rise of Li Hung-chang 

In the actual planning and overseeing of self-strengthening programmes, 
two commissioners of trade, for the south coast and the north coast, 
respectively, played a crucial part. The original commissioner of trade 
for the five ports, a post established after the Opium War, had been trans¬ 
ferred to Shanghai in 1859. After i860 it was referred to as commissioner 
of trade for the southern ports (Nan-yang t'mg-shang ta-ch’en). The five old 
treaty ports and the newly opened ports on the Yangtze and in the south 
were under this commissioner’s jurisdiction. In i860, Hsiieh Huan, 

Hsiao I-shan, Cb’ing-tai t’ung-sbib {k %tnaz\ history of the Ch’ing period), 5.661-4, 672-4. 

Li Tsung-t’ung and Liu Feng-han, Li Hung-tiao, 1.164, 214-16. 
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governor of Kiangsu, held the post concurrently and he continued to be 
commissioner even after he relinquished the governorship in April 1862; 
from early 1863 through 1866, Li Hung-chang, governor of Kiangsu, 
held the commissionership. When Tseng Kuo-fan returned to his post 
in Nanking in late 1866, he became the commissioner. Henceforth the 
latter office was always held concurrently by the governor-general of 
Liangkiang. 

The conunissioner for the northern ports originated in 1861, at the time 
of the opening of Tientsin. Since the governor-general of Chihli could 
not be there regularly to handle problems of foreign relations, Ch’ung- 
hou, an aide to Prince Kung, was appointed commissioner (usually re¬ 
ferred to as the commissioner of trade for the three [northern] ports), to 
reside at Tientsin and handle matters regarding foreigners that arose in that 
port as well as at Newchwang and Chefoo. Unlike the southern commis¬ 
sioner, Ch’ung-hou did not have the status of an imperial commissioner 
{ch'in-ch'at ta-ch'eti)\ in important matters he acted jointly with the governor 
of Chihli, the governor of Shantung, or the prefect of Feng-t’ien. However, 
in 1870, when Li Hung-chang became governor-general of Chihli, it was 
decided to put him in charge of matters concerning foreign trade and of 
the metropolitan province’s coastal defence with the fuU status of im¬ 
perial commissioner. The title commissioner of trade for the three 
[northern] ports was abolished and Li’s concurrent post came to be 
described as commissioner of trade for the northern ports {Pei-jang t'ung- 
shang ta-ch'en). Li was to reside at Tientsin for most of the year and at 
Paoting, the Chihli capital, only during the winter. 

Since the two commissioners of trade were responsible for matters 
arising from Western contacts at the treaty ports, an edict of 1862 gave 
them supervisory authority over the circuit intendants within their respec¬ 
tive jurisdictions whose territory included the treaty ports-e.g., the 
Foochow taotai and the Ningpo taotai would report on ‘Western affairs’ 
to the commissioner of trade for the southern ports at Nanking.^’ The 
authority of the commissioners also came to include the overseeing of all 
new rmdertakings involving the utili2ation of Western knowledge and 
persormel. In the early 1860s Hsiieh Huan and, after him, Li Hung-chang 
supervised the special military training programmes in which foreign 
instructors were employed. Li founded the Kiangnan Arsenal in 1865 
and Ch’ung-hou, the Tientsin Arsenal in 1867. After Tseng Kuo-fan 
returned to the Nanking governor-generalship in late 1866, he oversaw 

Wang Erh-min, ‘Nan-pci-yang ta-ch’en chih chien-chih chi ch’i ch’uan-li chih k’uo-chang’ 
(The instihition of the southern and northern commissioners of trade and the expansion of 
their power), Ta-lu Isa-tbib, 20.5 (March i960) 153. The extent to which this requirement was 
actually followed by the taotais at the outports is yet to be investigated. 
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the arsenals and the foreign-language school Li had established. In 1870, 
Tseng obtained imperial permission to establish a Kiangnan Steamship 
Training Bureau (Chiang-nan lun-ch’uan ts’ao-lien chii), bringing it the 
naval vessels built by the Kiangnan Arsenal at Shanghai and even some 
built by the Foochow Navy Yard. The southern commissioner was at this 
time the actual coordinator of most self-strengthening programmes. 
However, Foochow was a separate centre. After Tso Tsung-t’ang, the 
governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang, left for the north-west in late 
1866, the Foochow Navy Yard was managed by Tso’s nominee, Shen 
Pao-chen, who was appointed imperial commissioner for the purpose. 
Shen had difficulty, however, in winning the cooperation of the new 
governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang and of the governor of Fukien. 

With Li Hung-chang as commissioner of trade for the northern ports 
from 1870, leadership in self-strengthening programmes was assumed by 
this vigorous personality. Li had the cooperation of Tseng Kuo-fan, who 
accepted Li’s advice regarding new plans for the Kiangnan Arsenal and, 
together with Li, memoriali2ed and won imperial approval for sending 
young Chinese students for education in the United States. Li’s inter¬ 
ference in affairs outside of north China was administratively justifiable, 
given the ambiguity of the commissioner system. As the commissioner 
responsible for the defence of the vital metropolitan province, Li could 
communicate directly with the Shanghai taotai on matters relating to 
defence and even to trade, although Shanghai was not under Li’s jurisdic¬ 
tion. Since the Kiangnan Arsenal had been established upon the approval 
of Li’s memorial of i86j, he was recognized as entitled to a voice in the 
arsenal’s affairs, even though the final say belonged to the southern com¬ 
missioner. Since the educational mission to the United States was approved 
on the basis of a memorial submitted jointly by Tseng and Li in 1872, it 
came under the joint supervision of the southern and northern com- 
missioners.50 Tseng died in March 1872 and thereafter Li tried to co¬ 
operate, as far as possible, with whoever was appointed to be governor- 
general of Liangkiang and the southern commissioner. The Liangkiang 
administration controlled the tribute rice which Li’s China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company (founded in early 1873) depended on for its 
privileged freight northwards. Even more important, the likin of Kiangsu 
province continued to supply a large portion of the Anhwei Army’s 
annual funds. Although the Anhwei Army was stationed in five provinces 

J” See Thomas L. Kennedy, ‘Industrial metamorphosis in the self-strengthening movement: 

Li Hung-chang and the Kiangnan shipbuilding program’, Journal of the Institute of Chinese 
Studies of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 4.1 (1971) ai J. Kwang-Ching Liu, ‘Li Hung-chang 
in Chihli: the emergence of a policy, 1870-1875’, in Albert Feuerwerker, Rhoads Murphey 
and Mary C. Wright, eds. Approashes to modern Chinese history, 84-7. 
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in the early 1870s (and only 15,000 men were in Chihli), Li, who founded 
the army, was looked upon by the throne as its coordinator. 

When the Foochow Navy Yard as well as the Kiangnan Arsenal’s 
shipbuilding programme came under attack by court officials in January 
1872, Li as well as Tseng came to its defence. Li aligned himself with 
Shen Pao-chen, the imperial commissioner of the Foochow Navy Yard, 
and pleaded with the grand counciUors especially for the continued finan¬ 
cial support of the Foochow yard. During the Taiwan crisis with Japan 
in 1874, Li and Shen both memorialized recommending a broad plan for 
self-strengthening, including a new naval programme, working mines 
with Western machinery, and reform of the existing personnel system 
(Shen reiterated his earlier recommendation for a new category of exami¬ 
nation in mathematics and Li proposed schools of Western learning at the 
capitals of the coastal and Yangtze provinces, the graduates to be given 
civil service status).WTiile these last proposals were ignored by the 
court, a new naval programme was approved and two mining projects 
were authorized. But most gratifying to Li was that, at his recommenda¬ 
tion, Shen was appointed in May 1875 to be the Liangkiang governor- 
general and the commissioner of trade for the southern ports, while Li 
and Shen were each given the additional title of commissioner for coastal 
defence, for the north coast and the south coast, respectively. In Septem¬ 
ber 1876, Ting Jih-ch’ang, another nominee of Li’s, was appointed 
director-general of the Foochow Navy Yard (which now came under the 
authority of the commissioner of trade at Nanking). Ting was soon given 
the Fukien governorship and the responsibility for developing the defence 
of Taiwan. Li, Shen and Ting cooperated well and a degree of coordina¬ 
tion in self-strengthening programmes was achieved - for example, in the 
naval plans and the sending of trainees to Europe. 

While Li and Shen as commissioners did enjoy considerable power, it is 
plain that their influence on policy in the last analysis depended on the 
support of Peking. The Tsungli Yamen enthusiastically endorsed some 
proposals of Li and Shen, but it either was indifferent or found it infeasible 
to support others. In connection with the financing of the Foochow Navy 
Yard, Li had proposed in 1872 that the construction of war-junks be dis¬ 
continued altogether, and that the appropriation for the traditional water- 
force be shifted to steam warships;’* this proposal failed to obtain the 
support of the Tsungli Yamen. When coastal defence was discussed at a 

Shen K’o, ed. Hsieii Wen-iu kung cbmg-sbu bsu-pien{Svipp\emeiA to the political papers of my 
father, Shen Pao-chen; transcription made by hand from a volume printed in 1885, courtesy 
of Prof. David Pong), memorial dated Dec. 1874. Liu, *Li Hung-chang in Chihli’, 96. 

5 * John L. Rawlinson, China’ j struggle for naval development, iS}f-iSf },(>%. Liu, ‘Li Hung-chang 
in Chihli’, 85. 
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court conference in May 1875, Wen-hsiang was sympathetic towards Li’s 
ideas on railways and telegraphs and even the schools of Western learning 
to be established at each provincial capital. But two Chinese officials who 
were conservative partisans so bitterly attacked Li’s recommendations as to 
prevent their being further discussed. The following winter, when Li 
visited Peking, he suggested to Prince Kung that a railway should be 
built from a point in Kiangsu to Peking, to facilitate transport of vital 
supplies. As Li recalled; ‘The prince agreed but said that no one would 
dare to take responsibility for the idea. I asked the prince to speak at his 
leisure to the two dowager empresses on the matter. He replied that even 
the two empresses dowager could not decide on such a major policy. 
The conservative partisans at court had apparently become a force to be 
reckoned with. Nevertheless, Li had developed a working relationship 
not only with Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang but also with Shen Kuei-fen 
and Pao-yiin, both grand councillors, so that several of his programmes 
did enjoy the court’s support. In time, he was to find that in order to 
further his naval and industrial plans, he had to ally with Prince Ch’un in 
order to win the favour of Tz’u-hsi herself. 

Although Li and Shen were imperial commissioners, they had no 
authority over other gbvernors-general and governors. Ting Jih-ch’ang 
was a close ally, but he was severely attacked by officials in Peking and 
decided to resign his governorship in 1878. Thanks partly to Li’s recom¬ 
mendation, three former Anhwei Army commanders became governors 
in the 1870s-Chang Shu-sheng as governor of Kiangsu, 1872-4; Liu 
Ping-chang, as governor of Kiangsi, 1874-8; and P’an Ting-hsin, as 
governor of Yunnan, 1876-7. Li frequently wrote to these men and other 
provincial officials who were friendly to him, urging the establishment of 
arsenals and the use of Western machines in mines. Many responded by 
seeking Li’s assistance in founding arsenals, but on such questions as 
mining and especially the establishment of schools of Western learning, 
few of the provincial officials would take action without positive en¬ 
couragement from Peking itself. 

Liu, ‘Li Hung<hang in Chihli’, loi, n. 78. LU^CK, P'eng-Uao ban-kao, 17.1 J. 

On Peking officials’ attacking Ting Jih-ch’ang, see Lit, Ting Jib-eb’ang, 244-5, i6i-2. For a 
striking example of one of Li’s own partisans disagreeing with him on policies of innovation 
and being criticized by Li as ‘proper and cautious’ but shirking real responsibility, see his 
letter to Governor Liu Ping-chang, dated Feb. 1875, LB^CK, P’eng-Uao ban-kao, 15.5-5. 
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■ CANTON Ports opened 1843-4 
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Hart and the customs revenue 

Although proposals for self-strengthening had to come from the en¬ 
lightened Chinese and Manchu statesmen, certain Westerners in China 
played key roles in stimulating and facilitating such efforts. In the mid- 
1860s, the British diplomats, Rutherford Alcock and Thomas Wade, as 
well as the Ch’ing employee, Robert Hart, gave the Tsungli Yamen advice 
regarding not only the techniques of conducting foreign relations but also 
the adoption of Western innovations that would benefit China. The famous 
Wade-Hart memoranda of 1865-6, which were submitted by the Tsungli 
Yamen for perusal by the throne and for comments by provincial officials, 
suggested certain internal reforms but stressed especially the need to send 
diplomatic representatives abroad and to adopt Western technological 
innovations, including the railway, the telegraph and machine-worked 
mines. Both Hart and Wade recommended, however, that such innovations 
be introduced by Western enterprises and that Sino-Western cooperation 
in these fields be encouraged. This part of the Hart-Wade proposals was 
vehemently opposed by officials at the time, especially because of the fear 
of such Western-dominated enterprises. Even Li Hung-chang, who 
realized the value of the innovations themselves, was against investment 
by foreigners in railways, telegraphs and mines. Referring to the Western 
demands in connection with the revision of the Sino-British treaties, he 
merely recommended that foreign engineers be employed in Chinese- 
owned iron and coal mines, 

Hart’s chief contribution to the Ch’ing government lay in the efficient 
customs service that he organized. China’s traditional customs adminis¬ 
tration, which had to produce an annual ‘surplus quota’ for the Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Household, was notorious for corrupt practices. The 
new maritime customs at the treaty ports was really built up by Hart, after 
he took charge in 1861 when H. N. Lay went home on leave. In 1865, the 
office of the inspector-general of customs was moved from Shanghai to 
Peking. According to the ‘regulations concerning the recruitment of 
foreigners in assisting the management of revenue for the maritime 
customs’, approved by the throne. Hart continued to enjoy complete 
authority over the staff of the service. Foreign personnel - from the 
commissioners of customs at each treaty port to the assistants and tide 
waiters - as well as the Chinese assistants and clerks were controlled by 

J* Knight Biggerstaif, ‘ The secret correspondence of 1867-1868: the views of leading Chinese 
statesmen regarding the further opening of China to Western influence’. Journal of Modern 
Hietory, zi (1950) 132. 
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Hart according to service regulations that he designed and conscientiously 
observed. Hart repeatedly reminded his staff that they took their pay 
from and therefore were the ‘servants of the Chinese government’. The 
duties collected were paid over to Chinese customs banks under the con¬ 
trol of the Chinese superintendents of customs (in most cases, the taotai 
of the treaty port). But the assessment of duties and the compilation of 
accounts and reports were performed by Hart’s staff, which succeeded 
remarkably well in preventing smuggling and ensuring accurate account¬ 
ing. By 1875, the maritime customs service grew to 408 Western and 
1,417 Chinese employees and a decade later, 524 and 2,075 respectively. 
Meanwhile, the total maritime customs revenue increased, from 8.3 million 
taels in 1865 to 12 million taels in 1875 and 14.5 million taels in 1885.^6 
Without Hart’s efficient customs machinery, the orderly trade and 
shipping at the treaty ports would not have developed as it did. In this 
sense, his principal contribution was to the commercial development of 
China, from which a great many interests, Chinese no less than foreign, 
derived profit. But the Ch’ing government was nonetheless the greatest 
beneficiary. Since the maritime customs receipts were fully known to 
Peking and the treaty-port taotai could be held accountable for them, an 
increasmg and dependable revenue came under the court’s control. In the 
late 1870s, the total revenue of the empire, central and provincial, that 
came to the cogni2ance of Peking was about 60 million taels. While the 
largest portion still came from the land tax, likin accounted for 18 mil¬ 
lion (or 30 per cent) and maritime customs revenue, 12 million taels (or 
20 per cent). 3 v Since the older sources of revenue and even the likin had 
by the early 1860s been earmarked almost entirely for established and 
inflexible expenditures, the customs revenue was invaluable for any new 
undertakings of the government, as well as its emergency needs. Maritime 
customs funds furnished part or all of the revenues of such new under¬ 
takings as the Peking T’ung-wen Kuan, the Peking Field Force, the 
Kiangnan and the Tientsin Arsenals, the Foochow Navy Yard, the educa¬ 
tional mission to the United States, the legations abroad and the new naval 
programmes after 1875.^8 

Stanley F. Wright, Hari and the Cbimse customs, jaj and Appendix 4. The revenue figures are 
from Srinivas R. Wagel, Finance in China, Appendix B, which includes customs duties on 
vessels under foreign flags plying between Chinese treaty ports. 

Lo Yu-tung, ‘Kuang-hsu ch’ao pu<hiu ts’ai-cheng chih fang-ts’e’ (The remedies adopted 
for the fiscal crisis during the Kuang-hsii period), Cbung-kuo cbin-lai cbing-cbi sbib yen-cbiu 
cbi-k'an, 1.2 (May 19}}) 190-1, referring to several computations. 

Ch’en Wen-chin, ‘Ch’ing-tai chih Tsung-li Ya-men chi ch’i ching-fei, 1861-1884’ (The 
Ch’ing Tsungli Yamen and its financial support, 1861-84), ibid. 1.1 (Nov. 1932) 49-39. 
Ch’en Wen-chin, ‘Ch’ing-chi ch’u-shih ko-kuo shih-ling ching-fei, 1875-1911’ (The fund¬ 
ing of the Chinese legations and consulates abroad during the late Ch’ing), ibid. i.2(May 1933) 
270-310. 
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Since the allocations from the customs revenue were controlled from 
Peking, imperial sanction for each of these undertakings was the key to its 
financing. The practice developed that 6o per cent of the maritime cus¬ 
toms receipts was allocated to the provinces concerned, to be expended 
partly for centrally-directed activities such as the financing of the new 
armies stationed in the provinces or remittances to Peking, for example 
for imperial construction operations. The remaining 40 per cent was at 
first earmarked for indemnities to Britain and France incurred in the 
Anglo-French War. After the full amounts of the indemnities had been 
paid in mid-1866, the 40 per cent was set aside for the Board of Revenue 
at Peking, although special requests for the use of these funds were at 
times approved by the throne. In 1874, Li Hung-chang proposed that four 
million taels from this account should be allocated annually to a coastal 
defence fund. The fund was approved, but the throne soon regarded other 
expenditures as having prior claim on the 40 per cent account - especially 
Tso Tsung-t’ang’s military needs in the north-west and the imperial con¬ 
structions around Peking. Tso’s successful campaigns were made possible 
by five loans he secured from British banks totalling 14.7 million taels, 
which were guaranteed by and eventually repaid from the customs revenue 
- partly from the 60 per cent and partly from the 40 per cent account.^’ 

Because Hart as inspector-general was responsible for the successful 
collection of the steadily increasing customs duties, his work must be re¬ 
garded as a principal underpinning of the Ch’ing government’s finances. 
On his part. Hart was in full control of the maritime customs service. The 
large allowance which the throne approved for the inspectorate’s expen¬ 
ditures (which was raised to a million taels per annum in 1876) enabled 
the foreign commissioners of customs to maintain a life-style that was the 
envy of many Chinese officials and often aroused the jealousy of British 
consuls. The confidence reposed in Hart by the Tsungli Yamen was built 
up over the years by his remarkable virtuosity in several roles - first as an 
all-powerful administrator of the service, second as a hired employee of 
the Yamen acting on its instructions, and third as a Britisher in the era of 
Britain’s hegemony in the treaty ports. In effect. Hart became the Yamen’s 
principal foreign adviser and occasionally could have some influence on 
policy - for example, the promotion of missions abroad that began with 
the semi-official Pin-ch’un mission of 1866, and the expansion of the 
T’ung-wen Kuan to include a department of mathematics and science. 
Hart’s advice on foreign policy and his assistance in diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions were greatly valued by the Yamen; there were several times when 
his intervention was of crucial importance to Ch’ing relations with 

” See C. John Stanley, l^te Cb'ing finance: Hu Kuang-yung as an innovator, 48-ji, 81-4. 
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European states. However, despite his desire to see China become 
stronger, Hart’s direct influence on her self-strengthening policies during 
the 1870s was limited. He tried to persuade the Ch’ing government to 
establish a modern mint; the idea was neither supported by the British 
minister, Wade, nor seriously considered by the Ch’ing officials them¬ 
selves. Hart advocated a national post office, but succeeded in the 1870s 
only in establishing a postal department of the Inspectorate of customs, 
offering a restricted general service.^® Hart found that he was unable to 
win acceptance of his ideas about the reforms needed in China’s educa¬ 
tional and civil service systems - just as Li Hung-chang and Shen Pao- 
chen were unable to arouse interest in their proposals regarding the 
examination system. 

Ever since the abortive Lay-Osborn Flotilla of 1865, Hart had hoped 
to help China organize a modern naval fleet, with British nationals assuming 
some responsibility over ships and men as well as providing training. Be¬ 
ginning in the mid-1870s, Hart helped Li Hung-chang and other officials 
to procure naval vessels from Britain, mainly from the British firm of Arm¬ 
strong and Company. Hart’s agent, J. D. Campbell, his commissioner of 
customs detached for duty in the London Office of the Customs, could act for 
him in purchasing ships and other materials and even in quasi-diplomacic 
contacts with British authorities. Even after the first Chinese minister to 
Britain, Kuo Sung-tao, opened his legation in London in 1877, Hart and 
Campbell, in close communication by post and telegraph, could provide 
special services over a wide range - for example, setting up lighthouses and 
a meteorological service on the China coast, representing China at inter¬ 
national exhibitions in Paris, Vienna and elsewhere, as well as hiring 
professors for the T’ung-wen Kuan. From this inside position, in close 
contact with Prince Kung and yet with his own private access to London, 
Hart saw many oppormnities for innovation. He even hoped at one time 
that the imperial government would appoint him to a new post as inspec¬ 
tor-general of coastal defence {tsung hai-fang ssu) ‘I want to make China 
strong, and I want to make England her best friend.’ Hart believed that 
with a naval organization similar to the customs service he had fashioned, 
China could have a formidable navy within five years. He saw no conflict 
between the strategic interests of Britain and of China. But he was also 
very cautious and always aware of his situation as an adviser who was 
relied upon because he got results. He was faithful to his position as 
inspector-general of customs and entered into several lengthy lawsuits 
against the British government in defence of China’s rights in customs 

Sec Frank H. H. King, Money and monetary polity in China, /, 222. Ying-wan Cheng, 

Postal tommunication in China and its modernization, i86o-i8$6, 70-7. 
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matters under the treaties. One principal aim, in which he succeeded, was 
to establish that when British employees of China acted officially on her 
behalf, they must be regarded primarily as Chinese officials, not as British 
nationals. However, foreign employees had their limitations. In Septem¬ 
ber 1879, a memorandum in which Hart set forth his plans for an inspec¬ 
torate-general of coastal defence was considered by the Ch’ing court, but 
was set aside, after comments were received from Li Hung-chang and 
Shen Pao-chen.^‘ Between these loyal Chinese officials and a subject of 
Britain, however tactful and cooperative, the imperial government’s 
choice was very clear. Plainly it was one thing to entrust the assessment and 
reporting of customs duties to foreign advisers, and quite another to 
have them run military affairs. 


THE EARLY PHASE: LONG-RANGE PLANS 

It has been suggested above that, given the structure of power at the 
T’ung-chih court and Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi’s reliance on certain 
particularly conservative officials as a counterweight to Prince Kung’s 
influence, basic proposals for reform such as the modification of the 
examination system stood no chance of being considered. Nevertheless, 
the political-ideological environment did permit a number of programmes 
to be initiated - principally the introduction of technology concerned 
with equipment for war but including also the first steps in the trans¬ 
mission of Western science and in the modernization of certain economic 
facilities. These early enterprises were all too few, yet in retrospect the 
period up to the late 1870s must still be regarded as a time of hope. For 
domestic politics were not yet so complicated - and the pressure from 
China’s international environment not yet so acute - as to render im¬ 
possible plans of a long-range nature concerning these few undertakings. 
The Kiangnan Arsenal and the Foochow Navy Yard both set their 
sights on a programme for the training of personnel, including the sending 
of students abroad. Both the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany and the Kaiping Mines were founded not so much for immediate 
profit but as an assertion of China’s control over her own economy, in 
competition with Western-owned shipping in Chinese waters and foreign- 
imported coal. 

Ambitious as some of these programmes were, they were beset by weak¬ 
nesses of organization as well as difficulties of operation. The new under- 

♦' P'eng-liao ban-kao, i8.37b-}8; 19.1; l-ibu ban-kao (Letters to the Tsungli Yamen), 

9.37-8. Cf. Hart’s letter to Campbell, 4 Sept, in J. K. Fairbank, K. F. Bruner and E. M. 
Matheson, Tbe IG in Peking, tellers of Robert Hart, Cbineie maritime customs 1868-1 fo^, 1.301; 
and Wright, Hart, esp. 478. 
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takings usually took the form of specially created new government 
agencies, more flexible in their regulations than the ordinary government 
offices yet still not free from the habits and customs of the Ch’ing bureau¬ 
cracy as a whole. The Peking T*ung-wen Kuan, for instance, was adminis¬ 
tered by the Tsungli Yamen itself. The school inherited certain practices 
of the Manchu banner academies, although an American missionary- 
scholar (W. A. P. Martin) was eventually given the responsibility for 
directing its instruction. Most of the other programmes - arsenals, ship¬ 
yards, even merchant steamships and mines-were administered at the 
provincial level through newly created bureaux {chii). These were im¬ 
perially authorized bodies after the precedent of ad hoc agencies that had 
always been allowed by the Ch’ing government but which became par¬ 
ticularly numerous after the beginning of the war against the Taipings. 
The managing personnel were typically chosen by a commissioner of 
trade or a governor-general and given a letter of appointment {cha-wet) by 
him. Such a manager, who usually had the title of bureau director {(sung- 
pan or hui-pan'), could also be described as an official deputy or ‘com¬ 
missioned official’ iuiei-yuan)M The new bureaux were more efficient 
than the old-style yamen, if only because their procedures were simpler 
and because modern technology and business methods compelled the 
acceptance of certain standards. But the new agencies nevertheless re¬ 
tained many time-honoured practices and the abuses were often exacerba¬ 
ted, sometimes grievously so, by interference from other sectors of the 
bureaucracy. 

Since the new undertakings often involved expensive imported machi¬ 
nery as well as new knowledge and processes, the Ch’ing officials were 
faced with serious problems of financing and technical expertise. Only 
weighty influence at court, in addition to manipulation in the provinces, 
could assure regular allocations from the precious maritime customs 
funds. Moreover, various other resources that were required - natural 
and human - were yet to be developed. An arsenal badly needed cheap 
coal and good roads to transport it, to say nothing of the support of a 
metal-refining industry. Engineers, machinists, teachers of science, com¬ 
petent ship captains and even skilled labourers such as trained smiths and 
miners were all lacking. There was just enough will within the Ch’ing 
government to see that some of its scarce treasure was devoted to the new¬ 
fangled undertakings; and there were just enough Western personnel in 
the treaty ports, as well as Western-trained Chinese, to give the self- 

The pre-i 850 antecedents of such Mess regular but still official jobs’ ate discussed in Thomas 
A. Metzger’s review of Kenneth E. Folsom’s Frieitdt, guests, and colleagues: the 'mu-fu’^stem 
in tbe late Ch'ingperiod, in HJAS, 29 (1969) 515-19. 
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Strengthening undertakings a start. It was remarkable that the programmes 
were successfully launched, but the real question was whether they could 
continue to grow and whether they could, by the stimulus of their suc¬ 
cess, lead to changes in their institutional and economic environment. 


Arsenals and shipyards 

The Ch’ing pursuit of Western technology began in 1862, when Tseng 
Kuo-fan established the famous Anking Arsenal at that newly conquered 
bastion against the Taipings. Its work was directed by Hsii Shou and Hua 
Heng-fang, Chinese mathematicians who had acquired some knowledge 
of Western mathematics and sciences. Besides the making of such old- 
fashioned firearms as gingalls and matchlocks (which China was already 
producing during the Opium War), the manufacture was attempted of 
shrapnel and of copper percussion caps.^^ Hsii Shou built a small engine 
for a steam launch, which unfortunately did not work well. In 1863, 
Yung Wing (Yung Hung), a Cantonese who had gone to the United 
States under missionary auspices, had graduated from Yale College in 
1854, and was then engaged in commercial pursuits in Shanghai, was 
recommended by Tseng’s engineers for an audience with the governor- 
general. Although not an expert on industrial matters, Yung was wise 
enough to argue that what China needed was all-purpose machinery that 
could, in turn, produce the equipment needed for the manufacture of 
ordnance and the construction of steamships - in other words, ‘machines 
that make machines’. Tseng decided to send him to the United States to 
make the appropriate purchases; the initial funds were partly provided 
by Li Hung-chang in January 1864. 

Li had, prior to this, established two small arsenals in Shanghai, one 
of them under Ting Jih-ch’ang, who had had some experience supervising 
the manufacture of munitions in Kwangtung. Li had also authorized 
Halliday Macartney, a former British army surgeon, to establish an 
arsenal in Sung-chiang (which was moved to newly recovered Soochow 
in 1864, when it acquired equipment from a machine shop brought to 
China by the Lay-Osborn fleet).^^ In 1863, Li approved the recommenda¬ 
tion of Ting, now Shanghai taotai, that the government should purchase 
the machine shop and shipyard of Thomas Hunt and Company, an 

♦3 Wang Erh-min, Cb'ing-tbi ping-kung-yib, *4-8; Gideon Chen, Tseng Kuo-fan: pioneer promoter 
of tbe steamsbip in China, 20-5, 40-2. 

♦♦ Li En-han, ‘Ch’ing-mo Chin-ling chi-ch’i chu ti ch’uang-chien yu k’uo-chang’ (The estab¬ 
lishment and expansion of the Nanking Arsenal of the late Ch’ing period), Ta-lu tsa-ebib, 
33.12 (Dec. 1966) 368-70. Demetrius C. Boulger, Tbe life of Sir Haliiday Meuartruy, KCMG, 
123-32. 
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American firm in the Hongkew section of the Shanghai foreign settle¬ 
ment. With the sanction of the throne, a bureau was established to 
administer the works: the Kiangnan General Bureau of Machine Manu¬ 
facturing (Chiang-nan chi-ch’i chih-tsao tsung-chii), known in English 
as the Kiangnan Arsenal. Later in 1865, the machinery Yung Wing pur¬ 
chased arrived and was incorporated into the plant at Hongkew. Mean¬ 
while Macartney’s works was moved from Soochow to Nanking and was 
given the title of Nanking Manufacturing Bureau (Chin-ling chih-tsao chvi) 
or Nanking Arsenal. 

The effort to introduce Western machinery was not confined to the 
Shanghai-Nanking area. In 1866, the throne approved the recommenda¬ 
tion of Tso Tsung-t’ang that a large shipyard be etablished in Foochow 
under contract with Frenchmen. In 1867, Ch’ung-hou, with Prince 
Kung’s support, sought Li Hung-chang’s help in the establishment of an 
arsenal at Tientsin. All these plants aimed at the immediate production 
of ordnance or vessels, but the two major centres - the Kiangnan Arsenal 
and the Foochow Navy Yard - from the beginning also emphasized the 
training of Chinese personnel for the technical work involved. 

The early operations of the arsenals and shipyards unavoidably depen¬ 
ded on foreign employees. The Nanking Arsenal was nominally under a 
Chinese director (Jsung-pan) but was actually managed by Macartney. With 
an annual appropriation from Li Hung-chang’s military funds, probably 
little more than 50,000 taels, the plant manufactured fuses, shells, friction 
tubes for firing cannon, and small cannon for the Anhwei Army. In 1867-8, 
some new machinery was added, as well as a few British machinists who 
had worked at Woolwich. Macartney attributed his early success to the 
fact that he had direct access to Li Hung-chang and also the confidence 
of Tseng Kuo-fan. By 1869 Nanking was manufacturing rockets and 
trying to forge larger guns."*® 

In comparison, the Kiangnan Arsenal at Shanghai was far larger, having 
expended some 250,000 taels on production facilities during its first 
year, principally from the maritime customs funds at Shanghai. The men 
chosen by Li to be bureau directors were probably the best available. 
The Shanghai taotai (in 1865 Ting Jih-ch’ang and in 1866-8, Ying Pao- 
shih) was ex officio the principal director. Two others with special respon¬ 
sibility were Shen Pao-ching, who had been procuring munitions for the 
Anhwei Army, and Feng Chiin-kuang, who despite his chu-jen degree was 

<5 Boulger, Sir Haltiday Macartney, 161-7. Wang Erh-min, Ch’ing-cbiping-kung-yeb, 107. Thomas 
L. Kennedy ascribes the Soochow Arsenal’s moving to Nanking in 1865, as well as the 
throne’s allocation of maritime customs funds to the Tientsin Arsenal in January 1868, to 
the military needs created by the Nien War; sec his ‘The establishment of modern military 
industry in China, i86o-i868’,CYCr, 4.2 (Dec. 1974) 807-18. 
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said to be acquainted with ‘Western learning’. All technical work was, in 
any case, in the charge of foreigners. T. F. Falls, Hunt’s chief engineer, 
an American who had been employed by the New York Novelty Works, 
was the superintendent {chiang-mu, later chien-kung). Eight of Hunt’s 
foreign machinists were retained, and other Western personnel were 
added. An early effort to manufacture rifles failed, but it was not long 
before the arsenal, using partly the machines and equipment produced on 
the premises, was able to produce serviceable muskets and small howitzers. 
By mid-1867, the arsenal was turning out fifteen muskets and a hundred 
12-pound shrapnel daily, while 12-pound howitzers were produced at the 
rate of eighteen per month - munitions which proved to be immediately 
useful in the war against the Nien."** 

Although Li later credited his success in the Nien war partly to the 
Kiangnan Arsenal, it was on the whole a great disappointment to him. 
From the beginning, Li had wanted the arsenal to produce a good rifle. 
It was not until 1871, when additional machinery as well as foreign per¬ 
sonnel arrived, that Kiangnan began making breech-loading rifles of the 
Remington type. Some 4,200 such rifles were produced by the end of 1873, 
but the product was not only more costly than, but also far inferior to the 
imported Remingtons. Li’s own Anhwei Army refused to use it.^’ Since 
imported weapons still had to be relied upon, Li decided, when he re¬ 
organized the Tientsin Arsenal in 1871, to concentrate on making the 
cartridges and shells needed by Remington rifles and Krupp guns. Thanks 
to imperial allocations from the maritime customs revenue at Tientsin and 
Chefoo, the Tientsin Arsenal expended as much as 256,000 taels for plant 
and production in the two years 1871-2. Shen Pao-ching was transferred 
from Kiangnan to take charge; three additional shops were erected and 
new foreign personnel engaged. By 1874 the arsenal was producing a ton 
of powder daily, as well as large quantities of cartridges and shells; it was 
only then that Li ordered machinery for making the Remington rifle itself 
at Tientsin .+8 Lj was not reassured as to China’s capacity for making 
Western weapons when in 1875 three 68-pound guns made by Macartney 
at Nanking exploded while being tested at Taku. Partly on Li’s advice, 
the Kiangnan Arsenal in 1874-5 established a branch to produce powder 
and cartridges and was henceforth to pay greater attention to this work. 

Thomas L. Kennedy, ‘The establishment and development of the Kiangnan Arsenal, 
1860-1895’ (Columbia University PhD dissertation, 1968}, ch. II. Nortb-China Herald, 
16 August 1867. 

Wei Yun-kung, Cbiang-nan cbib-tsao tbii tbi (Record of the Kiangnan Arsenal), 3.2. Kennedy, 
‘Establishment and development’, 49-51, 82-4, 124-5, ^^ 9 - 
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Like the incipient ordnance industry, the early efforts at steamship con¬ 
struction also proved disappointing. In July 1866, Li Hung-chang had 
authorized the Kiangnan Arsenal to begin work on small gunboats 
designed for harbour patrol. During the following year Tseng Kuo-fan 
decided, upon the recommendation of Ting Jih-ch’ang, that the arsenal 
should build larger ships, partly because the best foreign personnel 
available happened to be more expert in shipbuilding, and partly because 
both Ting and Tseng felt that the steamship was vital to China’s long- 
range defence.^’ Hitherto the arsenal’s annual maintenance had been 
drawn from the Anhwei Army’s funds (which came mainly from the 
likin but also from the maritime customs). In May 1867, Tseng obtained 
permission to set aside for the Kiangnan Arsenal 10 per cent of the mari¬ 
time customs revenue at Shanghai - an allocation that was increased two 
years later to 20 per cent, amounting to more than 450,000 taels annually. 
In late 1867, the arsenal moved to a ten-acre site south of the Chinese city 
of Shanghai. A dry-dock was built and new machinery was acquired for 
shipbuilding; six or seven British and French engineers and workmen 
were added to the staff. In August 1868, the first workable Chinese-built 
steamship was launched - a 6oo-ton side-wheeler, to which Tseng gave the 
cheerful name T'kn-ch*i (‘peaceful and auspicious’). Although the engine 
was foreign-made, the boiler and the wooden hull were constructed at the 
arsenal. Five screw-driven wooden ships (ranging from 600 to 2,800 tons) 
were built in the next five years, as well as three small armour-plated 
vessels equipped with twin propellers. For all but two ships, the engines 
as well as boilers were made at the arsenal - not an unimpressive achieve¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, the ships proved to be slow, drawing too much 
water for some treaty-port harbours, and consuming too much coal - to 
say nothing of the inordinate cost of construction itself. Up to 18 7 5, when the 
shipbuilding programme was discontinued at Kiangnan, the programme, 
as well as the maintenance of the ships (under the Kiangnan Steamship 
Training Bureau established by Tseng in 1870) accounted for about 50 
per cent of the arsenal’s annual income, and the ships built were believed 
to be at least twice as costly as comparable vessels available for purchase 
in Britain .50 

The Kiangnan Arsenal’s high costs in both munitions-making and ship¬ 
building must be attributed principally to two factors: that nearly all the 
material needed was imported and that the persormel cost (especially 
salaries of foreigners and Chinese officials) was high. In the mid-1870s, 
about 50 per cent of the arsenal’s total expenditure was for material (not 

Kennedy, ‘Industrial metamorphosis’, 208-10. 
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including new machinery or other permanent investment) and nearly 30 
per cent for salaries and wages. Laxity in procurement practices was 
sufficiently serious to move Tseng Kuo-fan, some time before his death 
in 1872, to establish a system under which all of the arsenal’s purchases 
should be authorized by the principal bureau director himself and by 
each of the three offices concerned: purchasing, disbursing and account¬ 
ing.*' The personnel costs were mounting partly because of the unavoid¬ 
able growth in the size of the foreign staff (who were paid well even by 
Western standards), and partly because the number of the Chinese adminis¬ 
trative personnel also increased. Not counting the lesser staff, the number 
of Chinese ‘officials’ attached to the arsenal increased from forty in the 
early 1870s to twice as many at the end of the decade-many of them 
presumably sinecure-holders who got on the payroll through influence.** 

As compared with Kiangnan, the shipbuilding programme in Foochow 
demanded even larger resources. Tso Tsung-t’ang’s plan, approved by the 
throne in July 1866, called initially for an expenditure of three million 
taels over five years. The construction of sixteen steamships, as well as the 
training of Chinese builders and navigators, was undertaken by the two 
Frenchmen, Prosper Giquel and Paul d’Aiguebelle, who signed an 
‘agreement of guarantee’ {pao-jueh), witnessed by the French consul. 
Since Tso himself was to leave for the north-west, he recommended the 
appointment of Shen Pao-chen, former governor of Kiangsi, then on 
mourning leave in his native Foochow, as imperial commissioner over¬ 
seeing the bureau to be created. Shen was assisted by the bureau managers 
{t'i-tiao) Tso had chosen, including Chou K’ai-hsi, acting financial com¬ 
missioner of Fukien, an experienced administrator of likin and military 
supplies. Shen and Chou had to contend with the opposition of the new 
governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang, Wu T’ang. Only when Wu 
was replaced by a more cooperative official in early 1868 - a measure of 
Tso’s influence in Peking at the time - was the annual allocation of 480,000 
taels assured, as well as the payments to the French for the machinery 
ordered.** 

At the shipyard site by the Pagoda Anchorage on the Min River, Chi¬ 
nese officials superintended the work of two thousand Chinese craftsmen 
and nine hundred labourers, seeing that a foundation was built on the 


5 ' Kennedy, ‘Establishment and development’, 74. 
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riverfront site for 2,000 tons of French machinery to be installed, and 
arranging for the construction of buildings and procurement of materials. 
Giquel, who had the title of chien-tu (which he translated as le directeur) 
returned from France in late 1867 with forty-five Europeans, followed by 
M. Trasbot, an experienced engineer who was to serve as chief superin¬ 
tendent {tsung chien-kun^. Among the facilities erected during the next 
three years were rolling mills for iron and copper, a metal shop which 
included hammers with action up to 7,000 kilogrammes, and a launching 
slip capable of serving vessels up to 400 feet long. In June 1869, the 
Ouan-Nien-Tsing (Wan-nien Ch’ing, meaning ‘Ch’ing forever’), a 1,450- 
ton screw-driven transport, was launched, followed by fourteen more 
steamships in the next five years (one short of the contract, but one of the 
ships built was of greater horsepower than originally specified). Begin¬ 
ning in 1871, most vessels built were equipped with engines made at the 
yard itself. Foochow did not produce 2,800-ton vessels like the Kiangnan 
Arsenal’s Hai-an and Yii-juan. On the other hand, it did build, within the 
five-year period, ten ships between 1,000 and 1,450 tons, bigger than any 
of the Kiangnan vessels except for those two. Although the Foochow ships 
were said to be superior to those built by Kiangnan, they were also slow 
and costly to operate; with their wooden hulls and single-beam engines, 
they, like the Kiangnan ships, were really obsolescent by European 
standards of the 1870s. 

The expenditures at the Foochow shipyard totalled 5.55 million taels 
for the six-and-a-half years to July 1874, exceeding the original estimates 
considerably. Salaries of the French personnel constituted the largest item 
of maintenance (12,000 taels out of the total monthly operation cost of 
between 50,000 taels and 80,000 taels). The total wages for the 2,000 
Chinese workmen amounted to 10,000 taels per month, while the total 
salaries of the administrative staff of 150 Chinese was given at only 1,200 
taels - obviously not counting expenses and perquisites that were al¬ 
lowed.®* Many opportunities for corruption existed in construction con¬ 
tracts and in the distribution of the workers’ wages. Shen Pao-chen had 
an exceedingly difficult time controlling the staff members who were 
relatives of, or recommended by, officials of the prominent gentry of Foo¬ 
chow. Extensive peculation existed in the bureau’s system of procurement, 
especially during Shen’s first year; the lumber, coal and metal pur¬ 
chased were often found to be unusable. Shen, who was to gain a reputa¬ 
tion for exemplary probity as well as strictness in dealing with corruption, 
punished a large number of functionaries severely and replaced them with 
more reliable men, but in the end he had to depend in such matters as 
Pong, ‘Modernization and politics’, 261. 
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procurement on able deputies like Yeh Wen-lan, a man of treaty-port 
experience who was formerly one of Tso Tsung-t’ang’s arms-buying agents. 
Yeh’s staff of some thirty bought materials from Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and south-east Asia; he even had an agent residing in Rangoon, whence 
he sent home regular shipments of teak.** Shen’s success lay primarily in 
his ability to see that his Chinese staff cooperated efficiently enough with 
Giquel and his Europeans so that the construction plans were carried out 
in orderly fashion during the contract period. But this record was made 
possible only by the support Shen continued to receive from Peking as 
well as from high officials in Fukien. 


Western learning: the T'ung-wen Kuan's limitation 

The Kiangnan Arsenal and Foochow Navy Yard were parts of a larger 
programme aimed at probing the secrets behind Western power; from the 
beginning Li Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-t’ang wanted to have training 
schools along with the arsenal or shipyard. Hundreds of semi-literate 
artisans and apprentices worked in the shops under the direction of 
foreign foremen and many Chinese were to become highly skilled workers. 
The intelligence and manual dexterity of the younger apprentices were 
particularly admired by foreign observers.** But it was at the small schools, 
where youths from literati families took up mathematics and sciences as 
well as the usual Chinese studies that, it was hoped. Western technology 
could take root among the Chinese. The schools were supposed to co¬ 
operate with the arsenals and shipyards and teach practice as well as 
theory. 

Although a new government school (the Peking T’ung-wen Kuan, 
translated by W. A. P. Martin as ‘the school of combined learning’) had 
been established under the Tsungli Yamen’s auspices as early as 1862, its 
original purpose was simply to train the translators needed in Sino- 
Western diplomacy. The precedent followed was therefore that of a 
Russian-language school (O-lo-ssu wen kuan) established under imperial 
auspices in the mid-eighteenth century. The ‘regulations’ in 1862, pat¬ 
terned after those of the Russian language school, initially restricted its 
enrolment to twenty-four youths chosen from Manchu families of the 
Eight Bamiers; the pupils were to learn a European language while 
pursuing Chinese studies.*^ A search in Shanghai and Canton for suitable 
Chinese who could teach English or French having failed, J. S. Burdon, 

55 Ibid. 112, 145-51. For a vivid report of his initial difficulties, see Shen’s memorial of 18 July 
1867 in Shen Pao-chen, Sben Wen-su hmg cbmg-tbu (The political papers of Shen Pao-chen), 
4.1-4. 56 See, for example, Nortb-Cbi/u Herald, i6 Aug. 1867. 

5 ’ Knight Biggerstaff, Tbe earliest modem government lebools in China, 96-102. 
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a British missionary, was employed to teach English, with the under¬ 
standing that Christian proselytism among the students was prohibited. 
Less than a year later, in April 1863, a French priest and a Russian in¬ 
terpreter were hired to start the French and Russian departments. (The 
O-lo-ssu wen kuan was by then abolished, the Manchus who were sup¬ 
posed to teach Russian there being found not really to know that language.) 
Some of the T’ung-wen Kuan students did at least learn something of a 
foreign tongue: in 1866, three of them were chosen as junior members of 
the first vmofficial Ch'ing mission that Robert Hart took to Europe. 

Meanwhile, in April 1863, Li Hung-chang recommended to the throne 
that similar foreign-language schools be established at Shanghai and 
Canton. The schools Li envisaged were, however, broader in aim and 
were to teach mathematics and sciences as well. ‘That which the Wester¬ 
ners are good at, such as mathematical studies, the principles of science 
(ko-chih), and the techniques of manufacturing and surveying, have all 
been the subject of specialiaation and practical treatment and have been 
written up in books. . . . Can the Chinese be inferior to the Westerners in 
ingenuity and intelligence? If there are men well versed in the Western 
language and one person can teach another, then all the skilful techniques 
of steamships and firearms can be gradually mastered.’ Li’s proposal was 
approved, and the Shanghai T’ung-wen Kuan was inaugurated in July 
1864 under the superintendence of the taotai of that port. The pupils were 
limited to forty youths below fourteen sui, ‘recommended \pao-sm^ by 
reputable officials and gentry’, in addition to ten older students who 
already had thorough Chinese literary training.*® Besides a Chinese curri¬ 
culum that included classics, history, the writings of Chu Hsi, and literary 
composition, the students were taught English by Young J. Allen, the 
American missionary, and mathematics by a Chinese teacher. 

Although also foimded on the basis of Li’s memorial, the Canton 
T’ung-wen Kuan, inaugurated likewise in the summer of 1864, came 
largely under the control of the Tartar-general of Canton. While a mis¬ 
sionary was hired to teach English and mathematics, the regulations of the 
school seem to have been designed against excessive Western influence 
among the Chinese residents of that city (which had been under British 
occupation for nearly four years, as a result of the Anglo-French War). 
The enrolment was set at twenty youths, sixteen places being reserved for 
sons of the local banner garrison; ten older students could be either Man- 
chu or Han Chinese. Although its regulations were partly based on those 
5 * Liu, ‘The Confucian as patriot and pragmatist’, 35. Kuang fang-yen kuan cb'mn-an(Com'p\eXc 
record of the Kuang &ng-yen kuan; copy made by hand in 1949 from a block-print volume 
in the collection of the University of Nanking; courtesy of Prof. Knight Biggerstaff), y-Sb. 
See his Burliest modern government sebools, 1 jy. 
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adopted at the new Shanghai school, the Canton T’ung-wen Kuan 
actually operated like a Manchu banner institution, s® 

From the beginning these new schools had to face the problem of in¬ 
centive for their students, since the Ch’ing civil service and examination 
system remained unchanged. Invoking the precedent of the old Russian 
language school, the Tsungli Yamen obtained the throne’s approval that 
outstanding graduates of the Peking T’ung-wen Kuan’s three-year pro¬ 
gramme could be recommended for official positions of the eighth or 
ninth rank; one who passed further tests could even advance to the seventh 
rank and eventually he appointed second-class secretary {chu-shiH) in the 
metropolitan bureaucracy. However, the schools at Shanghai and Canton 
did not have this advantage. The Shanghai T’ung-wen Kuan proposed 
that the best students who went through its three-year programme be 
awarded the fu-sheng status (a low-ranking shmg-yiian eligible to sit for the 
regular provincial examination).The Canton T’ung-wen Kuan, follow¬ 
ing the precedent of the banner schools, promised its graduates either a 
translator’s degree (originally signifying competence in translating 
between Manchu and Chinese) or the honorary status of chien-sheng. It 
will be recalled that in the spring of 1864, Li Hung-chang recommended 
to the Tsungli Yamen that a new category be created in the civil service 
examinations which would give candidates specializing in technology a 
chance to compete for high degrees. The proposal came to nothing, and, 
as it happened, the students at the Shanghai and Canton T’ung-wen Kuan 
were found to be practising the eight-legged essay in preparation for the 
regular provincial examinations, even though they had entered the schools 
and were paid stipends to learn English and mathematics 1 

A breakthrough in the institutional environment had nevertheless been 
attempted. This was, in retrospect, thanks largely to the establishment of 
the Kiangnan Arsenal and the Foochow Navy Yard in 1865-6 and to the 
intellectual stirrings, faint as they were, among such scholar-officials as 
Wen-hsiang and Tung Hsun who set the Tsungli Yamen’s policies. Prince 
Kung himself had been impressed by the arguments presented by Li, Tso 
and others on the need for long-range planning regarding personnel 
needed for the new technology. The Yamen ministers were also stimula¬ 
ted by presentations made by Robert Hart and by W. A. P. Martin who 
translated Wheaton’s International law into Chinese and who, while pre¬ 
paring a new book on natural philosophy, demonstrated the working of 
the telegraph transmitter at the Yamen itself.®’ 

Nancy Evans, ‘The banner-school background of the Canton T’ung-wen Kuan’, Papers on 
China, a2A(May 1969) 89-103. 

““ See Biggerstaff, Artiest modem government schools, 158 and n. 3. 
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In the winter of 1866-7, Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang made a truly 
bold proposal whose radical nature has generally been overlooked by 
historians. Earlier in 1866, when Hart went home on furlough, they had 
authorized him to look in Europe for instructors in sciences, to staff a 
department of ‘astronomy and mathematics’ to be created at the Peking 
T’ung-wen Kuan. (In the Ch’ing tradition, ‘astronomy and mathematics’ 
were recognized as having some practical value and indeed were legiti¬ 
mate subjects of intellectual inquiry to Confiician scholars of a certain 
persuasion.*^ However, the mbric was now used by the Tsungli Yamen 
to cover Western sciences such as chemistry and mechanics.) Prince Kung 
and Wen-hsiang wished not merely to expand the T’ung-wen Kuan’s 
curriculum; they aimed at nothing less than recognition, by the throne and 
by such citadels of orthodoxy as the Hanlin Academy, of the legitimacy 
of Western learning itself. Inks memorial of December 1866, the Tsungli 
Yamen proposed that scholars and officials who had the chii-jen degree 
should be encouraged to apply for admission to the new programme pro¬ 
jected at the T’ung-wen Kuan. Then, on 28 January, Prince Kung and his 
colleagues further memorialized to propose that holders of the chin-shih 
degree and especially members of the Hanlin Academy - including the 
prestigious compilers - should be encouraged to apply and 

upon the completion of a three-year course be given extraordinary recom¬ 
mendation for official advancement {ko-wai yu-pao).^^ It is perhaps not 
too far-fetched to suppose that, should this proposal have produced its 
desired effects, a major reform of the Ch’ing educational and civil service 
systems would have been at hand. 

It was testimony to the ambiguity of Tz’u-hsi’s own cultural outlook 
that the December and January memorials were both approved by the 
throne. But, as it happened, the empress dowager was to learn, perhaps for 
the first time in such unmistakable fashion, that ideological conservatism 
could be used as a check upon Prince Kung’s political influence. The 
Peking bureaucracy acquiesced at first in the Tsungli Yamen’s proposals. 
It was only in early March that Chang Sheng-tsao, a censor, memorialized 
to present his view that self-strengthening depended not on guns and 
ships but on good and just government as well as ‘training of troops and 
raising of revenue ’. The censor was particularly worried that the empha¬ 
sis on astronomy and mathematics, which to him were mere matters of 

See Wang P’ing, Hsi-fang li-sutm-bsiiib Mb sbu-ju (The introduction of Western astronomical 
and mathematical sciences into China), 75-124. 
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approved. 
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technique {chi-ch'iao), would have an adverse effect on the spirit and moral 
principle of the literati; technical knowledge and good moral character 
seemed to him to be antithetical. The censor also resented the fact that 
generous stipends and extraordinary official promotion were held out as 
inducements, which again would have a degrading effect on the morale 
of scholars and officials. Even after this attack, however, the throne still 
sided with Prince Kung, stating in an edict that ‘astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics are what Confucian scholars should know and should not be re¬ 
garded as matters of techniqueMeanwhile, many scholars did apply 
to the Tsungli Yamen to be enrolled in the T’ung-wen Kuan’s new 
programme. 

On 20 March, however, a second critical memorial reached the throne, 
from Grand Secretary Wo-jen (1804-71), who was not only an eminent 
and revered scholar but also a leader of an incipient faction at court. His 
Mongolian ancestry notwithstanding, Wo-jen had been widely respected 
as one of the two or three great transmitters of the Ch’eng-Chu Neo- 
Confucianism of his time. Added to his reputation for an exemplary 
personal life was the influence he had acquired over individuals through 
a series of offices he had held since the 1850s, all in an area where scholar¬ 
ship bordered on ideology on the one hand, and politics on the other. He 
had been successively president of the censorate and chancellor of the 
Hanlin Academy, and in 1867, besides being grand secretary, he was one 
of the esteemed tutors of the young emperor.^s He declared haughtily in 
his memorial: ‘ The way to uphold the foundation of the state is to em¬ 
phasize propriety and righteousness but not expedient schemes [ch’iian- 
mou\ The basic policy [of the state is to cultivate] man’s mind and not 
techniques [chi-i].' Wo-jen was even more contemptuous of ‘astronomy 
and mathematics’ than censor Chang Sheng-tsao. The grand secretary 
identified matters of technology with the despised ‘magical computations ’ 
(shu-shu) usually linked to impostors and to heterodoxy. But what was of 
even greater emotional appeal to the literati-officials was his allegation that 
the Tsungli Yamen wanted the Chinese ‘to honour the barbarians as 
teachers ’ wei-shih'). The teacher’s role was a particularly revered one 

in the Chinese tradition, and these were barbarians indeed, who had so 
recently invaded Peking itself and who were now spreading the abomin¬ 
able doctrine of Christianity.** Wo-jen reiterated his stand, even after 
Prince Kung and his colleagues, in a vigorous memorial in reply, argued 
that it was simply unrealistic to expect ‘ loyalty and faithfulness to serve 
‘4 mSM-TC, 47.16b. 
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as armour and propriety and righteousness as a shield’. Morality was 
indeed the basis of the state, Prince Kung and his colleagues affirmed, but 
they proceeded to cite the words of loyal officials who strongly advocated 
the introduction of Western technology, such men as Tseng Kuo-fan, 
Li Hung-chang, Tso Tsung-t’ang and Shen Pao-chen - men presumably 
no less Confiician than Wo-jen! 

Although no other official had meanwhile memorialized in support of 
Wo-jen, the latter’s two memorials, made public by the throne, so 
stirred up the literati-officials in Peking that invidious rumours of the 
Tsungli Yamen’s treasonous intent began to circulate. Those scholars 
who had applied for admission to the T’ung-wen Kuan’s new programme 
were sneered at by ‘fellow provincials and colleagues’. An informal 
group was formed among literati-officials pledging not to be tempted by 
the new opportunity offered by the Tsungli Yamen. In late April, Prince 
Kung and his colleagues reported to the throne that since Wo-jen’s 
memorials became known, ‘no one had come to this yamen to apply for 
the entrance examination [to the new programme]’. The Yamen was 
forced to abandon its former plan of influencing the scholar-official elite 
towards the study of technology; it now merely requested the throne’s 
approval that the entrance examination for the new programme be held 
as planned, to accommodate ‘those who at present have applied’.*7 

The outcome was plainly a triumph for Wo-jen, who represented a 
major cultural strand as well as the self-righteousness and political interest 
of certain metropolitan officials. But it must be observed that he owed 
this triumph partly to Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi’s failing to give Prince 
Kung a full measure of support. Wo-jen was embarrassed by being asked 
to found a school of mathematics with only Chinese instructors (whom he 
had casually stated to be easily available in his first memorial), and he had 
to ask for sick leave in order to get out of an appointment to the Tsungli 
Yamen. Wo-jen was also criticized in one of the edicts as ‘pedantic and 
inflexible’, but Tz’u-hsi nevertheless refrained from reiterating the call 
for high degree-holders to enroll in the T’ung-wen Kuan’s new pro¬ 
gramme; the edict of 23 April merely stated that ‘those who at present 
have applied for entrance are to be given careful examination and admit¬ 
ted to the T’ung-wen Kuan'.** One can imagine that Tz’u-hsi was reluc¬ 
tant to go against the grain of Wo-jen’s interpretation of Confucian culture, 
since her own position as regent and indeed the Manchu rule itself had 
been dependent on Confucian morality and culture. Tz’u-hsi could, of 


‘7 Ibid. 48.14 (esp. lines 2-4 and 7-8). See also Weng T’ung-ho, W'eni Wen-kung kung jib-cbi 
(Weng T’ung-ho’s diaries). Ting-mao (1867), 12-13, •jf’i 73 ~ 4 > }*• 
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course, have chosen to adhere to a more flexible but still correct view of 
Confucian culture as exemplified in the memorials of Prince Kung or 
Tseng Kuo-fan. But then, she saw no harm at all in Prince Kung being 
outweighed by an eminent official who had a large following in the metro¬ 
politan bureaucracy. In 1868, we find an edict pointedly singling out Wo- 
jen and Prince Kung, mentioned in that order, as the two officials with the 
heaviest responsibilities - one as the moral guide to the throne and the 
other as the senior member of the Grand Council.*’ 

With the throne thus failing to insist on prestigious scholars taking up 
Western learning, the T’ung-wen Kuan’s new departure could have only a 
limited significance. Seventy-two applicants, including both Han Chinese 
and Manchus, did appear to take the entrance examination, but they were 
found to be mostly unemployed middle-aged men, ‘broken-down hacks 
to whom the stipend offered by the yamen proved dearer than their 
reputation’.” Thirty were admitted, but only five eventually graduated. 
In order to get students of higher quality, the Shanghai and Canton 
T’ung-wen Kuan were asked, with the throne’s approval, to send their 
best graduates to the new programme at Peking. Prince Kung and Wen- 
hsiang did not shun the odium of honouring the barbarians as teachers. 
Two of the several European professors engaged by Hart arrived in 1868. 
Li Shan-lan, the gifted scholar with knowledge of both Chinese and 
Western mathematics, was appointed professor in that field. But English 
was taught by M. J. O’Brien, a non-missionary teacher fresh from the 
British Isles; chemistry by a Frenchman, Anatole Billequin, and physics 
by W. A. P. Martin (who had been teaching English at the Tung-wen 
Kuan since 1864). 

In 1869, on Hart’s recommendation, Martin was appointed the chief 
instructor [tsung chiao-hsi, a title which Martin himself translated as presi¬ 
dent), working together with Chinese or Manchu proctors {t'i-tiao), who 
had charge of Chinese studies as well as the students’ living arrangements 
and discipline.” Martin proceeded to organize the T’ung-wen Kuan into 
a ‘college’, with an eight-year programme that included a European 
language, mathematics, physics and chemistry, geography, international 
law and political economy. Later, in January 1872,}. Dudgeon, an English 

Ta-Cb’ing li-cb’ao sbib-lu (Veritable records of successive reigns of the Ch'ing dynasty, T’ung - 
chih, 23 8.17 (lines 7-9). For further discussion of the role played by Tz’u-hsi and by Wo-jen’s 
partisans in the polemics over the T’ung-wen Kuan, see Kwang-Ching Liu, ‘ Politics, intel¬ 
lectual outlook, and reform: the T’ung-wen kuan controversy of 1867 ’, in Paul A. Cohen and 
John C. Schrecker, eds. Reform in nineteemb century China, 85-100. 
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medical missionary, introduced courses in anatomy and physiology. Of 
the one himdred or so students around this date, the majority were still 
from banner families, but the best were believed to be the Han Chinese 
youths who had had previous schooling at the Shanghai T’ung-wen Kuan. 
A publication programme was initiated with Martin’s own Ko-wu ju-men 
(Introduction to science) and Billequin’s Hua-hsUeh chih-nan (Guide to 
chemistry).22 The dominant purpose of the school continued, however, 
to be training personnel for diplomatic work; the books produced at the 
Peking T’ung-wen Kuan with the assistance of advanced students even¬ 
tually included works on international law, political economy and the 
history of European states, including Russia. The best among the students 
were appointed translators at the Tsungli Yamen even before graduation, 
although many students deemed it wise and were even encouraged to 
devote a considerable part of their time to preparation for the regular 
civil-service examination. 


The arsenal and shipyard schools 

Meanwhile, more speciali2ed programmes in science and technology were 
provided at the Foochow Navy Yard and the Kiangnan Arsenal. The Foo¬ 
chow school was established in 1867 (even before the foundations for the 
shipyard were laid) with more than a hundred pupils under the age of 
fourteen sui recmited mostly from impoverished local gentry families. 
The students were promised future service either in the Green Standard 
waterforce or civil posts to be recommended {pao-chii) on the basis of 
military merit,^^ a well-known ladder of success during the Taiping war. 
Tso Tsung-t’ang and Shen Pao-chen initially had the extravagant hope 
that the students could learn how to design and direct the construction of 
steamships after intensive training of five to seven years; youths who 
aspired to become captains or mates of the steamships were expected to 
acquire the requisite navigation skills in the same number of years. The 
students were required to go through a Chinese curriculum to ensure 
ideological correctness, but Shen Pao-chen was sensible enough to de¬ 
mand that they study only simple works such as The classic of filial piety 
and the Sacred edict of K’ang-hsi, as well as practise plain expository com- 
position.’^ The ‘French division’ of the school, taught by Frenchmen, 
concentrated on naval construction and design. In addition to French, a 
good dose of mathematics including analytical geometry and calculus 

For a list of early T’ung-wen Kuan publications, see ibid. 87-8. W. A. P. Martin’s Ko-am 
ju-men, 7 ts'e, had been published in 1868 and was to go through many editions. 
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was required, and the scientific curriculum included physics and mechanics. 
The students were occasionally used to help assemble machinery parts, 
but it was not until the fifth or sixth year of the programme that they took 
up more substantial work at the various shops of the shipyard. Cadets in 
the ‘English division’ of the school went through three years of theore¬ 
tical navigation (taking courses in English, geography, plane and spherical 
trigonometry and nautical astronomy), before they were put on board a 
training ship under a former captain of the Royal Navy. (An engine room 
department, which recruited young men who had already worked in 
foundries and machine shops in Hong Kong or Shanghai, merely taught 
English, simple mathematics and the principles of the steam engine.) 
The teaching at the various branches of the school was apparently so 
efficient - and there were so many talents among the youths - that after a 
bare seven years tangible results seem to have been achieved. In mid-1874, 
Giquel reported seven graduates of the French division were already 
‘capable of directing the work of [assembling] engines at the Arsenal’, 
and that twenty-one more were expected to attain this capacity in another 
year and a half. Eight students showed promise of eventually qualifying 
to be ‘heads of offices of design’, and nine graduates had proven their 
capacity ‘to make an estimate for a wooden ship,... to make the plan of 
its hull and its sails, to sketch it out in the moulding hall, and superin¬ 
tend its execution’. Fourteen cadets of the ‘English division’ were pro¬ 
nounced to have ‘the theoretical and practical instruction requisite in 
order to command a ship of war during a lengthy voyage 

Even the brightest young engineers and designers could not be expec¬ 
ted to take major responsibilities immediately, however. Owing to finan¬ 
cial difficulties, the building programme at the Foochow Yard was greatly 
curtailed after 1874. Between 1875 and 1877, only four ships were 
launched, although one of them, Wei Yiian, was a composite ship (iron frame 
and wooden outside) with an English-model horizontal compound engine 
built at the yard itself - technically a considerable advance. While some of 
the Foochow school’s graduates participated in the work, the chief 
engineer was L. Dunoyer de Segonzac, who had been Giquel’s chief 
technical man and who had remained even after most of the other Frenchmen 
had withdrawn, following expiration of the contract.’* By the mid-i87os, 
four of the Foochow graduates were given the captaincy of steamships 
after a trial period, while most of the ships built by the yard were 
commanded by Chinese of treaty-port background who, although lacking 
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formal training, had learned how to navigate the small steamers that the 
Kiangsu and Chekiang governments had bought or chartered since the 
18 50s to fight coastal piracy. (Yen Fu, 21-year-old graduate of the Foochow 
school and the future renowned translator of Huxley and Mill into Chinese, 
was, in 1874, acting captain of Hai-tung-jun, a small steamer owned by the 
Fukien-Chekiang administration but not built by the Foochow yard 
itself.)77 For the over-all command of the squadron, Shen had selected 
Ts*ai Kuo-hsiang, a commander of the Hunan Army waterforce once 
chosen by Tseng Kuo-fan as head of the Lay-Osborn Flotilla. These 
arrangements did not mean that Shen or Ting Jih-ch’ang (who succeeded 
him as head of the Foochow Navy Yard in 1875, and was replaced in 1876 
by Wu Tsan-ch’eng, formerly of the Tientsin Arsenal) had slighted the 
Foochow school’s own graduates. 

For by 1870, Shen himself, impressed by the ‘marvellous complexity’ 
of the shipbuilding machinery, had become completely convinced that 
profound learning, particularly in mathematics, lay behind Western 
technology. In the memorial he submitted in 1870 jointly with the 
governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang, Ying-kuei, he stated: ‘The 
quality of steamships and guns is founded in mathematics. The ships and 
guns of the West are making such extraordinary improvement that they 
almost defy imagination; this is the result of a capacity for computation 
that reaches smaller and smaller decimals; if the calculation is finer by the 
slightest degree, the performance of the machinery will be ten times more 
adroit.’ Realizing that by 1874, the Foochow graduates would have had 
at most seven years of schooling, Shen recommended to the throne in 
1873 that the best of the graduates should be sent to France and England 
for further studies - so that they could ‘improve in proper progression 
and peep into the subtle secrets [of Western learning] 

The Foochow graduates were not to go to Europe until 1875-7; mean¬ 
while, after the French contract expired in mid-1874, Shen and his suc¬ 
cessors insisted that the school should continue as before. At least two 
French professors were retained, and James Carroll, who taught theoreti¬ 
cal navigation, was reappointed in 1876. At Ting Jih-ch’ang’s initiative, 
forty boys who had had some background in English and mathematics in 
British schools in Hong Kong were recruited for the Foochow school (as 
arranged by Tong King-sing, the head of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company, himself once a resident of Hong Kong).’® Both 

’’’’ Pong, ‘Modernization and politics’, Pong’s table shows that only two of the 
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divisions of the Foochow school were maintained at a respectable level, 
but the training of navigation personnel was given particular emphasis. 

While the Foochow school served as a crash course for China’s first 
generation of modern naval architects, marine engineers and ship cap¬ 
tains, the Kiangnan Arsenal, owing to its peculiar circumstances, made a 
more varied contribution. Li Hung-chang had intended, from the begin¬ 
ning, that literate youths should learn Western mathematics and sciences 
at the same time that they observed the workings of the machinery at the 
arsenal.8® But the latter’s educational facilities had to be postponed until 
the works itself was moved away from the foreign settlement; the Hong- 
kew area, with its foreign sailors and their amusement quarters, was 
considered inappropriate for a school. However, several Chinese mathe¬ 
matician-engineers who had worked for Tseng Kuo-fan in Anking, 
including Hua Heng-fang, Hsii Shou and Hsii Chien-yin, were given em¬ 
ployment at the Kiangnan Arsenal in 1867 and, at their recommendation, 
a translation department (including a school for translators) was estab¬ 
lished to produce books in Chinese on Western science and technology. 
In the spring of 1868, John Fryer, an English missionary teacher, was 
appointed to the department, followed later in the year by three other 
missionaries, all of them knowing Chinese well enough to dictate trans¬ 
lations of technical works to Chinese amanuenses. Despite Wo-jen’s 
diatribes of the preceding year, Tseng Kuo-fan told the throne in a 
memorial of late 1868 that he hoped to select intelligent scions of the 
gentry to study with these foreigners, so as to enable the youths to ‘think 
through the principles ’ behind Western technology. (Two or three years 
before, Tseng Chi-tse, the governor-general’s gifted eldest son, had begun 
to learn English and Western mathematics, presumably with his father’s 
encouragement.)®‘ In late 1869, when the school building at the arsenal’s 
new site was completed, the Shanghai T’ung-wen Kuan, which still had 
less than fifty students, was moved there, to be put under the arsenal’s 
auspices and renamed Kuang fang-yen kuan (lit. ‘school of numerous 
languages ’). The arsenal itself planned at the same time a programme of 
on-the-job training for its workers and a night school for apprentices, 
where mathematics and simple sciences would be taught. 

The several parts of this educational programme were not well coordi¬ 
nated, however. Hsii Shou and the other Chinese mathematician-scientists 
were without responsibility for the arsenal’s production plans. They 

Liu, ‘The Qjnfucian as patriot and pragmatist’, 38, n. 103. 
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followed their academic interests and expanded the translation efforts. 
By the mid-1870s a dozen Chinese were collaborating with five missionary 
scholars (Fryer, Alexander Wylie, John MacGowan, Carl Kreyer and 
Young J. AUen) to render into precise Chinese many of the books 
ordered from London; as many as fifty-four works of translation or 
adaptation had been published by the end of 1877.®* Many of these were 
manuals on such subjects as the steam engine, moulding and foundry 
techniques, or Gatling and Krupp guns. Others were more provocative 
works like Viktor E. K. R. Von Scheliha’s yi treatise on coast defense 
(1868 edn); its Chinese version, appearing in 1874, was promptly perused 
by Li Hung-chang. Still other works were textbooks on mathematics 
and sciences, such as William Burchett’s Vractual geometry (1855 edn), 
John E. Bowman’s An introduction to practical chemistry, including analysis 
(1866 edn), or John Tyndall’s Sound (1869 edn). The books were distri¬ 
buted through Chinese booksellers: a handbook on Krupp guns published 
in 1872 sold 904 copies in eight years and a treatise on algebra, appearing 
in 1873, sold 781 copies in seven years, to give just two examples. But as 
John Fryer, who was responsible for the largest number of the Kiangnan 
Arsenal’s translations, complained, these books were used only seldom 
by the various departments of the arsenal itself, including its school and 
training classes.®^ 

The development of the Kiangnan Arsenal’s school suffered from the 
fact that it was supposed to train translators as well as engineers and that 
an ageing neo-Confucian scholar-official, T’u Tsung-ying (1811 ?-i894), 
during his brief tenure as the Shanghai taotai (1870-1), had allowed the 
director of education of the Shanghai hsien to guide the school’s Chinese 
curriculum. Mathematics was given the proper emphasis in the Kuang 
fang-yen kuan’s three-to-five-year programme (the period of study de¬ 
pending on each student’s ability and desire for specialization). But while 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry were taught, the pupils were also 
required to go through the Chinese Suan-ching (Classic of mathematics), 
resulting in some confusion of concepts. Particularly during the first 
year, the students were put through a heavy programme of Chinese 
studies. Historical works to be read from week to week included the Tso 
commentary to the Spring and Autumn Annals, and Ssu-ma Kuang’s Tt(u-chih 
t'ung-chien. But a straight dose of orthodox doctrine was also dealt out: 
among the required readings were Chu Hsi’s complete works and an 
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eighteenth-century Ch’ing anthology on Sung learning.®^ Moreover, the 
student had to spend one day a week preparing a composition, sometimes 
of the eight-legged style. If he still had energy left, he could spend it on 
English, taught by Young J. Allen, or French, taught by John Fryer. The 
Chinese curriculum continued into the second year, but the students 
could then choose to specialize in ‘foreign language, customs and 
institutions ’, in preparation for diplomatic work, or alternatively take up 
a technical field, such as mineralogy and metallurgy, or the design or 
operation of machinery. It was only for students who had no ambition to 
take the regular civil service examinations that a separate technical pro¬ 
gramme was also provided, where the Chinese curriculum was reduced to 
the minimum: the Four books and the Five classics. By the mid-1870s, this 
separate programme, which also had an enrolment of some forty students, 
seems to have been divided into three groups: naval architecture, marine 
engineering and military science. The courses offered included English, 
mathematics, drafting and gunnery. Foreigners were among the instruc¬ 
tors, presumably those connected with the arsenal’s shipbuilding and 
ordnance programmes.®* 

The educational and training programmes at the Kiangnan Arsenal were 
unfortunate in that in late 1870, just when they were getting started. 
Governor Ting Jih-ch’ang, who had inspired the arsenal’s plans from the 
beginning, had to relinquish his post temporarily to mourn his mother’s 
death. Although very much absorbed in problems of fiscal and judicial 
administration, Ting remained convinced of China’s need to pursue Western 
sciences. In a memorandum dated 1867, he had argued that only by de¬ 
votion to what seemed to be abstract pursuits could Western technology 
be appropriated. ‘The Westerners . .. have been expending their intelli¬ 
gence, energy and wealth on things that were completely vague and in¬ 
tangible for hundreds of years; the effects are now suddenly apparent’.®6 
Before Ting departed for his mourning, he helped China to go one step 
further in appropriating Western science, for his efforts were crucial in 
bringing about the famous educational mission to the United States in the 
1870s. 

Training abroad 

As early as 1864, ministers of the Tsungli Yamen, inspired partly by a 
petition it received from an obscure literato-official, warning that Japan 
was sending men to Europe to learn how to make guns and build ships, 
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consulted Li Hung-chang about the advisability of sending apprentices to 
arsenals abroad. Li replied that this was a measure that eventually had to 
be taken, but it could wait until arsenals were founded in China first.87 
In early 1868, soon after Ting Jih-ch’ang became governor, Yung Wing, 
the Yale-educated Chinese who took pride in his own ‘liberal education’, 
presented to Ting a plan for Chinese youths to enter preparatory schools 
and colleges in the United States before undergoing on-the-job training. 
Ting was so taken by the idea that he personally wrote to Wen-hsiang 
about it; eventually. Ting was able to enlist Tseng Kuo-fan in the cause. 
In October 1870, while Ting was in north China helping Tseng deal with 
the crisis created by the Tientsin massacre, he persuaded the elder states¬ 
man to propose to the throne that young students should be sent abroad 
to study in regular colleges as well as military and marine academies. 
Tseng explained in his memorial: ‘The pX^estern] system was to establish 
a large number of colleges \shu-yuan\, where studies were conducted in 
separate departments. Among the people, there is none who does not 
participate in the institutions of learning and these are taught by special¬ 
ists of renown.’®® The Burlingame Treaty of 1868 had permitted the 
Chinese to study in American schools and Ting Jih-ch’ang was confident 
that Yung Wing, having been educated in the United States himself, 
would be a good man to manage Chinese students going to that country, 
if indeed he could be accompanied by a man of orthodox background to 
make the scheme acceptable to Peking. It happened that in Tseng’s mu-fu 
there was a Hanlin academician frustrated in his career and determined on 
official advancement by almost any means. This was Ch’en Lan-pin, a 
chin-shih of 1853 who, although appointed a junior secretary of the Board 
of Punishment, had returned to Kwangtung to engage in some local 
defence work; he had once been in the entourage of the Hunan Army 
commander Liu Ch’ang-yu but now came to work for Tseng. Ch’en has 
been described as ‘timid in appearance, but daring in words; irresponsible 
in public affairs, but aggressive in seeking personal advantage ’.®9 But he 
was a prestigious Hanlin scholar willing to go to the United States I 
Tseng’s proposal lay dormant in Peking for two months, but in Decem¬ 
ber 1870, Li Hung-chang, now governor-general of Chihli, urged him to 
prepare a detailed plan and memorialize again. ‘It can never be expected’, 
Li told Tseng, ‘that the matter will be initiated from within the court’.’® 

IWSM-TC, 15.32-}. HFT, CAi-fAV(Aw(Arsenals), 13, 17-19. 

** Tseng Kuo-fan, Tseng Wen-ebeng kung {Ksto-fan) cb'ium-cbi (amplified version), 30.8-9; Lii, 
Ting Jib-eb’ang, 210-13. 

William Hung, ‘Huang Tsun-hsien’s poem “The closure of the educational mission in 
America” translated and annotated’, HJAS, 18 (1955) 60, citing the description of Ch’en 
found in Li Tz’u-ming’s diaries. 

L,WCK, P'eng-Uao ban-kao, 10.28, 32. 
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Yung Wing had suggested that one hundred and twenty youths between 
the ages of twelve and twenty sui should each spend fifteen years in the 
United States. Li felt that fifteen years was indeed necessary for ‘educa¬ 
tion in depth’ {shen-tsao), and he suggested that the proposed total expen¬ 
diture of 1.2 million taels for a twenty-year period was not excessive and 
could come from the ‘6o per cent account’ of the Shanghai customs 
revenue. Li added that ‘in the future, should the studies produce results 
and funds could be saved for the purpose, further expansion of the scheme 
would be in order*. Li hoped, at first, that the pupils could be awarded 
the chien-sheng degree before they went abroad, but was satisfied when the 
youths were promised official rank upon the completion of their study. 
In June 1871 Li presented these ideas in a letter to the Tsungli Yamen co¬ 
signed by Tseng, and three months later, he and Tseng jointly memorial¬ 
ized on the matter. Asked by the throne to comment, the Tsungli Yamen 
suggested that the proposed age of the student candidates should be 
twelve-sixteen sui, instead of twelve-twenty sui, since this would reduce 
the chance of the students having to be abroad when their parents were 
old and likely to diel The Yamen also recommended that a shrine of Con¬ 
fucius be established at the education mission in the United States. On the 
basis of these memorials, the historic measure was approved.” 

Meanwhile, Tseng had authorized the creation of a bureau in Shanghai 
to recruit students. Hsii Jun, a comprador-merchant in Shanghai whose 
native place was Hsiang-shan, Kwangtung, was responsible for persuad¬ 
ing many Cantonese families to let their sons be recniited. Of the first 
group of thirty youths that responded to the opportunity in 1872, twenty- 
four were Cantonese (thirteen from Hsiang-shan alone), only three from 
Kiangsu, and one each from Anhwei, Shantung and Fukien.’* Yung 
Wing preceded the group by a month and, with the cooperation of the 
Board of Education of Connecticut, the headquarters of the Ch’ing educa¬ 
tion mission was set up at Hartford. It was decided that the boys would 
be farmed out (at a remuneration) to the families in a dozen towns of the 
Connecticut Valley, where they would attend school. Ch’en Lan-pin soon 
arrived with thirty boys and two Chinese teachers who were to give 
Chinese lessons periodically and on holidays at the Hartford headquarters. 
In the next three years, three more groups each of thirty youths arrived, 
making a total of one hundred and twenty by 1875. 

” LW'CK, l-sbu ban-kao, i.i9b-22. lO^SM-TC, 86.13-14. 

Hsii Jun, Hsu Yu-cbai ts^u-bsu nien-p’u Jun’s chronological autobiography), 17, t9b-2i, 

23. Of the second group of thirty boys (who went to the United States in 1873), again twenty- 
four were from Kwangtung. In the third group (r874), Cantonese constituted seventeen of 
the thirty, and in the fourth group (1873), nineteen of the thirty. Hsii’s Jun’s list shows that 
the fathers of a large number of the boys were employed by the arsenals and shipyards in 
Foochow, Shanghai or Tientsin. Cf. the list in Thomas E. LaFargue, China s first bimdred. 
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The regulations had provided for a minimum curriculum of Chinese 
studies: the Classic of filial piety, the Ta-hsueh, the Five classics, and the 
Ch'ing code', the youths were also required to attend lectures on the Sacred 
Edicts of the Manchu emperors and to perform periodic obeisance sup¬ 
posedly in the direction of Peking. The Chinese traveller, Li Kuei, who 
visited Hartford in September 1876, reported that one hundred and 
thirteen boys (seven were deceased, sick or had withdrawn), in groups of 
twelve, spent a fortnight every three months at Hartford under the Chinese 
teachers, engaging in reading, recitation, calligraphy and composition.’^ 
Otherwise, they were becoming Americanized, enjoying baseball with 
their queues tucked under large caps. They even went to church, in the 
company of protective lady teachers (one of whom Yung Wing married 
in 1875). 

Ch’en Lan-pin, to all appearances a self-seeking opportunist, coopera¬ 
ted well with Yung Wing at this stage. Ch’en went to Cuba in late 1873 
to investigate the coolie trade and then returned to Peking to get an ad¬ 
vancement in rank; he again came to America in 1876, as minister to the 
United States, Spain and Pern, with Yung as vice-minister. At Ch’en’s 
recommendation, Ou O-liang, another Hanlin academician, was appoin¬ 
ted director of the bureau at Hartford. (Ou seems also to have been a 
frustrated Hanlin scholar, for he was merely a ‘candidate’ to be a junior 
secretary of the Board of Works; the post in the United States promised 
more rapid advancement.)’^ Ou brought along a new teacher and, fresh 
from Peking where the anti-foreign party was on the rise, he soon voiced 
criticism of Yung Wing for allowing the students to be Westernized. Yet 
as of 1877 his strictures were still not severe; he was more interested in an 
increase in the mission’s annual appropriation, for which he made a joint 
appeal with Yung to Li Hung-chang. Li, for his part, wrote the two 
directors to encourage the students to take up particularly mining and 
metallurgy, which he considered to be in special need in China. In late 
1877, Li reported to the court that several of the youths would be ready 
for college in one or two years and at Li’s recommendation, the throne 
approved a total supplementary allocation of 289,800 taels for the next 
nine years.’* 

The abandonment of the education mission to the United States in 1881 
was due to an unfortunate conjunction of circumstances in Sino-American 
relations (see volume ii). 

For the Chinese curriculum as originally planned, see the regulations attached to a joint 
memorial of Tseng and Li, approved on i March 1872, 85.15b. Li Kuei’s 

account is summarized in Hung, ‘Huang Tsun-hsien’s poem’, 62. 

On Ou O-liang’s background, sec ibid. 6i. 

«» LWCK, P’tng-liao ban-kao, ly.ib-z; Isou-kao, 50.4-5. 
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Meanwhile, Shen Pao-chen’s plan to send graduates of the Foochow 
school to Europe had also materialized. Ting Jih-ch’ang, who had ended 
his mourning and was, in 1875, director-general of the Foochow Navy 
Yard, arranged for five of its best graduates (as it happened, including two 
cadets who were later captains of Li Hung-chang’s battleships) to go with 
Giquel when the latter returned to Europe.’® In January 1877, Li Hung- 
chang and Shen Pao-chen - the northern and the southern commissioners 
- jointly memorialized that thirty promising graduates of the Foochow 
school should be sent to Europe for at least three years of advanced 
study, to be financed by 200,000 taels appropriated from the likin of 
Fukien province as well as customs funds. The plan was approved, and a 
group of more than thirty departed within two months, to be supervised 
in Europe by Li Feng-pao, a ‘candidate for taotai’ trained at the Kiangnan 
Arsenal, as well as by Giquel.’^ 

As compared with the educational mission to the United States, this 
European project was more practical in nature; one of Li’s chief aims at 
this time was to have Chinese captains who could operate modern war¬ 
ships being ordered in Europe. Nevertheless, Li and Shen also told the 
throne that they would encourage some students to take up such subjects 
as chemistry and mining.’* Six of the Foochow cadets, including Yen Fu, 
entered the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. Four would-be naval 
architects studied at the ficole de Construction Navale in Cherbourg and 
five at the Toulon Navy Yard. But five of the Foochow students also 
ended up in the ficole Nationale Sup^rieure des Mines in Paris - branch¬ 
ing out, at least, from merely naval concerns to more basic matters. Lo 
Feng-lu, who, like Yen Fu, was a brilliant early product of the Foochow 
school’s ‘English division’, abandoned navigation to read chemistry as 
well as politics (cheng-Mh) at King’s College, London. In this same period 
from 1877 to 1880 Li Hung-chang’s prot^g6 Ma Chien-chung (1844- 
1900) studied law and politics in Paris.” 

In 1882, 1886 and 1897 further groups of Foochow trainees went to 
Europe, for three-year or six-year terms of study. Evidently such briefer 
periods abroad at a more mature age were less desinicizing than the ex¬ 
perience of the students at the educational mission in Connecticut. 


Cb’uan-cbeng tsou-i bui-pien, 12.9. 

” L.WCK, P’eng-liao ban-kao, 15.33b; 16.3, 35-6; Ttou-kao, 82.20-31. BiggerstafT, Earliej! 
modern government schools, 229-30. 

Among the other subjects regarded as desirable for the students to take up were diplomacy 
and international law; LW'CK, Tsou-kao, 28.21 (lines 4-3). 

” Biggerstaif, Earliest modern government schools, 233-3. Cb'uan-cbeng tsou-i bui-pien, 18.21. 
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All these beginnings contributed an essential ingredient of cultural 
borrowing - trained personnel, many of whom played historic roles in 
later decades. In so far as they moved China a bit closer to appropriating 
Western technology, they advanced the cause of self-strengthening. By 
the late 1870s, however, self-strengthening as a policy to meet China’s 
foreign problem had become a good deal more diverse and complicated 
than it had seemed in the 1860s. The application of Western technology 
to transportation and industry within China had begun to shift the focus 
of effort from defence to industrialization. This requires a similar shift of 
focus on the part of the historian, for the growth of modern transport and 
industry within China involved a wider range of problems than the advo¬ 
cates of self-strengthening had originally envisioned in the 1860s. (See 
volume II.) 
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CHAPTER 11 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
AND THEIR IMPACT TO 1900 


Traders came to China in the nineteenth century to extract profits. Diplo¬ 
mats and soldiers came to extract privileges and concessions. Alone among 
foreigners, Christian missionaries came not to take but to give, not to 
further their own interests but, at least ostensibly, to serve the interests of 
the Chinese. Why, then, of all those who ventured to China in the last 
century, was it the missionary who inspired the greatest fear and hatred ? 

If there is any one answer to this question, it is that the missionary was 
deeply - and unavoidably - committed to the proposition that the true 
interests of the Chinese people could be served only by means of a funda¬ 
mental re-ordering of Chinese culture. Catholics and Protestants, liberals 
and conservatives - all shared in this commitment. Where they differed 
was less in ultimate goals than in the tactics to be used in pursuing these 
goals. China’s conversion was their common object, and in the end they 
would be content with nothing less. 

The vast majority of missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, were in¬ 
tolerant of Chinese culture and unwilling or unable to make meaningful 
adjustments to it. They devoted themselves tirelessly to religious proselyt¬ 
izing and tended to relegate secular change to a position of secondary 
importance. Although narrowly conservative in personal and religious 
outlook, their impact on the Chinese scene was the very opposite of con¬ 
servative. For these were the missionaries whose demands on the native 
culture were the most unyielding - and hence, from a Chinese standpoint, 
the most overtly iconoclastic. 

A much smaller contingent of missionaries, mostly Protestant, were 
tolerant and even appreciative of certain facets of Chinese culture and 
defined their mission more in terms of the ‘fiilfilment’ of this culture than 
its destruction. Yet, oddly enough, the missionaries who went farthest in 
this direction were precisely those who were most insistent on the need 
for a comprehensive overhauling of Chinese ways. 

Thus, although some missionaries concentrated on attacking the old 
order in China while others placed more emphasis on the erection of a new 
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order, all missionaries, by the very nature of their calling, posed a revolu¬ 
tionary challenge to the traditional culture. It is for this reason, more 
than any other, that so many Chinese felt so threatened. 

So many - but not all. And not indefinitely. As time passed and the 
problem of the West’s intrusion came to occupy a more central place in 
the minds of Chinese intellectuals, there was a growing recognition of the 
need for fundamental change. Commitment to the old order became more 
tenuous and by the 1890s, if not earlier, many were beginning to view 
with favour the emergence of a new China. Towards the ‘evangelical 
missionary’, still hard at work trying to save the Chinese soul, these newly 
reform-minded Chinese remained hostile, though not so militantly hostile 
as before. But towards the ‘secular missionary’, who for upwards of a 
generation had been working to save the Chinese nation, they evinced 
a new sense of camaraderie, even going so far as to cast themselves, for 
a brief but intense moment, in the role of disciples. 

The impact of the missionary enterprise was thus exceedingly complex, 
so complex that to think of it in the singular can serve only to obscure its 
true nature. In point of fact, there were a number of distinct missionary 
impacts, each evoking a different set of Chinese responses. The balance 
of impacts and responses, moreover, varied from place to place and time 
to time, a reflection in part of changing Chinese conditions, in part of the 
evolving character of the missionary enterprise itself. It is to the latter that 
we turn first. 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 
Origins and early history 

The missionary enterprise in modern China was only one manifestation of 
an effort that was world-wide in scope. This effort was fed from a number 
of diverse streams - religious, cultural and national. Christianity, of course, 
had always been a religion with universalist pretensions and hence mis¬ 
sionary potential. But for this potential to be realked on a significant 
scale, certain historical preconditions had to be met. Funds were neces¬ 
sary for the financing of missionary activity and organizations were needed 
to direct it. Technological barriers to long-distance travel had to be 
overcome, as did national and cultural barriers to missionary pene¬ 
tration. Above all, numbers of Westerners had to become sufficiently 
preoccupied with non-Christendom to want to take an active part in its 
spiritual transformation. 
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Roman Catholic 

How these preconditions came to be satisfied is inseparable from the 
story of the emergence of modern European civilization, with its unprece¬ 
dented technological development and economic growth, and its driving 
impulse to discover and refashion the world. In China, after an inconclu¬ 
sive earlier effort under the Mongols, Catholic missionary activity began 
in earnest in the 15 80s, with the admission into the country of the Italian 
Jesuit, Matteo Ricci (1552-1610). Ricci and his confreres were soon 
joined by missionaries of other Catholic orders, and an era of vigorous 
work commenced. This period contrasted in several vital respects with 
later periods of missionary activity in China. First, although differences 
of nationality and approach engendered considerable discord among the 
missionaries, all of them were Roman Catholics, representing extensions 
of a single ultimate religious authority, the Pope. (A small Russian 
Orthodox ecclesiastical mission was established in Peking in 1727, but 
its members do not appear to have carried on any evangelical work among 
the Chinese.) Second, a substantial number of missionaries in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (Jesuits especially) developed an attitude 
of great tolerance toward Chinese civilization, some even going so far 
as to explore the possibilities for fruitful accommodation between 
Christianity and Confucianism. Third, the missionary activity of this 
early period was unsupported by foreign military force or international 
treaty and therefore depended, for its continuation, entirely on Chinese 
consent. 

This consent had been formally decreed by the K’ang-hsi Emperor in 
1692; but his successor, Yung-cheng, retracted it in 1724, in response to 
mounting suspicion concerning the political motives of foreign mis¬ 
sionaries. Chinese Christians were then commanded to renounce their 
faith; foreign missionaries, except for those attached to the Bureau of 
Astronomy in Peking, were requested to leave China; Catholic properties 
were to be confiscated and used for secular purposes. For the next 120 
years Christianity was officially designated as a heterodox cult, making it 
little different in Chinese eyes from the secret societies that periodically 
threatened dynastic stability. 

The proscription of Christianity did not bring missionary activity to a 
grinding halt. A number of foreign clerics carried on their work in the 
interior and, as late as the early nineteenth century, there were still several 
schools for the training of native priests. Nevertheless, the outlook was 
anything but promising. The more the Christian community was treated 
like a secret society, the more it was forced to act like one. Priests in the 
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interior had to work in secrecy, living in remote places, travelling in 
disguise. There was always the threat, too, of seizure by the authorities, 
leading to deportation or, in less fortunate instances, incarceration and 
even death. General persecutions took place sporadically during the long 
Ch’ien-lung reign, the most serious in 1784-5.' In the Chia-ch’ing and 
Tao-kuang periods, persecution accelerated in tempo, as the weakening 
of the dynasty’s authority paved the way for a sharp increase in secret 
society-fomented disorders. 

Catholicism’s position in China in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries was further undermined by developments in Europe. In 1773, 
one of the most powerful institutional supports of Christian missions, the 
Society of Jesus, over 450 of whose members had laboured in China since 
the time of Ricci, was dissolved by papal order. Also damaging to the 
missionary cause was the declining vigour of two of its most energetic 
national promoters, Portugal and Spain. Two other factors which contri¬ 
buted to reduced support of missions were the anti-clericalism of the En¬ 
lightenment and the exhausting quarter-century of warfare that followed 
in the train of the French Revolution. 

These European developments brought a decline in the Church’s 
impact throughout the world. In China, although accurate statistics are 
lacking, it has been estimated that in 1705 there were at most 300,000 
Catholics. A hundred years later, in 1800, the total was probably some¬ 
where between 200,000 and 250,000-and it remained roughly at this 
level until 1835 or 1840. Nor does this slight lowering of the absolute 
total tell the whole story. For one thing, it is generally believed that the 
Chinese population almost doubled during the eighteenth century. If so, 
this would mean a halving of the ratio of Christians to the total popula¬ 
tion by 1800 and, as the population continued to expand, a still greater 
percentage reduction by 1840. For another thing, in the absence of strong 
leadership, native or foreign, the spiritual dedication of those who were 
defined by the missionaries as Christians very probably deteriorated. And, 
finally, as missionary access to the throne and to the official and educated 
classes was drastically curtailed, there was a corresponding reduction in 
the missionary’s impact on these elite strata of the population. Latourette 
sums up the low point to which Roman Catholicism had fallen on the eve 
of the Opium War: ‘Had missionaries after 1835 gradually ceased coming 
to China instead of increasing in numbers, the Church would probably 


' Two authoritative accounts of this persecution are Bernward H. Willeke, Imperial government 
and Catholic missions in China during the years ipS4-iyS;, and Yazawa Toshihiko, ‘Kenryu 
yonjukyu gojunen no Tenshu-kyo kin-atsu’ (The suppression of Grtholicism in 1784-1785), 
Saitama Daigaku kiyo (Bulletin of Saitama University), vol. 7, supplement, 47-98. 
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have passed out of existence within a few generations, leaving behind it 
no permanent mark’.* 

This, of course, is not what happened. In fact, after the re-establish- 
ment of peace in Europe a spirited revival of interest in Catholic mis¬ 
sions took place. This resurgence was marked both by resuscitation of 
some of the older Catholic orders and by the founding of new congrega¬ 
tions and societies, among the most famous of which was the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, established in France in 1822 for the 
purpose of stimulating Catholic support for missions. The renewed 
interest in missions grew steadily, and by 1840 the principal obstacles 
to a greatly expanded Catholic effort in China no longer lay in Europe. 

Protestant 

The renewal of Catholic interest in missions was nothing compared with 
the upsurge of missionary 2eal that took place in the Protestant world 
from the close of the eighteenth century. Prior to this, Protestant Christen¬ 
dom had been largely indifferent to foreign missions. But the Evangelical 
Revival in Great Britain and the Great Awakening in America breathed 
new life into all denominations of Protestantism, and coimtless individuals, 
after passing through the intense emotional crisis of conversion, were 
prepared to devote their lives to Christ. 

The evangelical movement spawned a host of new Protestant bodies, 
ranging from denominations like the Methodists to such institutions as 
the Salvation Army, the Sunday school and eventually the YMCA and 
YWCA. It was also the immediate impetus to the founding of some of the 
most important and influential Protestant missionary societies. The English 
Baptists led the way in 1792, followed soon after by such organizations as 
the London Missionary Society (1795), the Church Missionary Society 
(1799), the British and Foreign Bible Society (1804) and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1810). The fact that so 
much of this Protestant missionary activity came out of Britain and 
America was due only in part to the high concentration of Protestant 
Christians living in these countries. It was due, in equal measure, to the 
unprecedented wealth and sheer human energy generated in the English- 
speaking world by the Industrial Revolution. 

The Protestant undertaking in China began in 1807, with the arrival 
of Robert Morrison (1782-1834) of the London Missionary Society 
(LMS). (I am discounting the abortive effort of Dutch Protestant missions 
on Taiwan in the mid-seventeenth century.) Restricted geographically to 

* Kenneth Scott Latourette, A history of Christian missions in Chitu, 196. For the statistical 
estimates cited, see ibid. 129, 182-;. 
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Canton and to Portuguese Macao, and with no previous Chinese ex¬ 
perience to build on, evangelical operations were severely circumscribed 
for the next few decades. By 1840, the body of missionaries had grown to 
more than twenty, representing half a dozen different societies. But fewer 
than one hundred Chinese had been baptized - Morrison did not baptize 
his first until 1814 - and most of these were either students in Christian 
schools or missionary employees. 

The true measure of Protestant accomplishment in this early period is 
not to be sought in the harvest of souls but in the foundations laid for 
future work. One of the most important of these foimdations was the 
preparation in Chinese of a sizeable, if rudimentary, corpus of Christian 
literature. Morrison, with the help of William Milne, completed a trans¬ 
lation of the Old and New Testaments in 1819 and later compiled the first 
Chinese-English dictionary. The printing presses of the missionaries also 
put out a steady flow of religious tracts and pamphlets, the most famous of 
which, Milne’s Chang Yuan liang-yu hsiang-lun (Dialogues between two 
friends, Chang and Yiian; 1819), was still considered useful in the early 
twentieth century. Indicative of the high premium that was placed on 
literary work by the home societies is the fact that several of the earliest 
missionaries (among them Walter Henry Medhurst of the LMS and 
Samuel Wells Williams of the American Board) were professionally 
trained printers. 

Another form of literary work, equally necessary in the long run, 
was the compilation for foreign consumption of information on life 
and conditions in China and on the progress of missions there. The 
leading publication of this kind was The Chinese depository, a monthly 
magazine begun in Canton in 1832 by one of the first American mis¬ 
sionaries to arrive in China, Elijah C. Bridgman (i 801-61). Bridgman 
was joined in 1833 by Samuel Wells Williams (1812-84), and under their 
combined editorship the periodical became, until its end in 1851, the main 
outlet for serious Western scholarship on China. 

Medicine and education were two other important fields of Protestant 
activity during this early period. Dr Peter Parker (1804-88), the first 
medical missionary to be sent to China, opened a hospital at Canton 
in 1835 and, in the twenty years that he directed it, treated over fifty 
thousand patients (the most distinguished being Lin Tse-hsii who in 
1839 was fitted for a truss). Parker was also one of the organizers of the 
Medical Missionary Society in China, founded at Canton in 1838 for the 
‘alleviation of human suffering, and the extension of Christianity 

5 D. MacGillivray, ed. A century of Protestant missions in China {iSoy-ifOy), being the Centenary 
Conference historical volume, 653. 
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The best-known educational endeavour of the pre-Opium War years was 
the Anglo-Chinese College, founded by Morrison in i8i8. The school 
was for many years located in Malacca, which had a large Chinese com¬ 
munity and where conditions were more secure than at either Canton or 
Macao. Christian instruction was part of the daily curriculum. But the 
College’s broader object (which it had only middling success in achieving) 
was the dual one of introducing Western culture to Chinese and Chinese 
culture to Western (mostly British) students. Morrison’s hopes were given 
posthumous embodiment in the Morrison Education Society, which was 
established in his honour by foreign residents of China for the purpose of 
promoting the teaching of the English language and thereby bringing 
within the reach of Chinese ‘all the varied learning of the Western world’.^ 

In many respects, the pattern of early Protestant activity in China was a 
preview, in microcosm, of what was to come. But in one respect it was not. 
This was, after all, the frontier phase of Western contact and the earliest 
missionaries were pioneers. As in most frontier-type situations, there was 
an acute shortage of human and other resources, and people were called 
upon to play a greater assortment of roles than would be the case in a more 
highly developed context. This circumstance, together with the continuing 
obstacles to the performance of the missionary’s primary role of proselytiz¬ 
ing, led a disproportionately large number of early missionaries to assume 
secular responsibilities, which in turn resulted in a blurring, if not com¬ 
plete eclipsing, of their identities as missionaries. 

Thus, we find Robert Morrison serving as a translator for the British 
East India Company from 1809 to 1815, and in 1816 accompanying the 
Lord Amherst embassy to Peking as interpreter. George Tradescant Lay 
came to China in the 1820s as a naturalist, returned in the 1830s as an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in 1842 was appointed the 
first British consul at Canton. The Prussian missionary, Karl Giitzlaff 
(1803-51), acted during the Opium War first as a British interpreter and 
then as ‘magistrate’ of Chusan; he subsequently succeeded Morrison’s son 
as Chinese secretary to the British authorities at Hong Kong. Bridgman 
and Parker were secretaries to the American negotiating mission for a time 
in 1844, Parker later giving up his missionary status altogether to become 
US chargi d'affaires. Williams, too, eventually severed his connection with 
the American Board in order to join the diplomatic service. Author of an 
encyclopaedic survey of China entitled The Middle Kingdom, he finished his 
career at Yale University as occupant of the first American chair in Chinese 
language and literature. 

This fluid situation did not last. As long as China remained effectively 

* Ibid. 646. 
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closed to Western penetration, the paramount aim of all foreigners was the 
same. But once the country was ‘opened’ and Sino-Western intercourse 
was structured within a treaty framework, the divergent interests of 
missionaries, traders and diplomats came to the fore. The frontier phase 
was over. Missionaries henceforth would be missionaries. 

T/)e treaties and Christian missions 
The effects of the first treaty settlement 

The treaties negotiated between China and the Western powers after the 
Opium War contained no provisions specifically relating to Christian 
missions. Insofar as missionaries were foreigners, however, they naturally 
benefited from certain of the treaty clauses. The British acquisition of 
Hong Kong and the opening to foreign residence of the five port cities 
(Canton, Shanghai, Foochow, Amoy and Ningpo) provided additional 
points of access to the empire. Permission was expressly given for 
foreigners to erect churches within the open ports. Extraterritoriality made 
missionaries immune to Chinese laws, and work in the interior, 
while still illegal, was rendered less dangerous by the stipulation that, if 
foreigners were found away from the treaty ports, they were simply to be 
conducted to the nearest consul. Although these new privileges were not 
all expressly included in each treaty, the most-favoured-nation clauses 
made any privilege granted to one power automatically applicable to the 
rest. 

France, mindful of the precarious position of Catholic missionaries and 
converts, sought to have a toleration provision incorporated in its treaty. 
In this it was frustrated. But the French negotiator was able to wring from 
the Chinese government two edicts which somewhat liberalized the exist¬ 
ing bans. The first, issued in December 1844, exempted from punishment 
Chinese whose adherence to Christianity was deemed sincere. The second, 
dated February 1846, explained the new toleration policy to the provincial 
authorities and granted the additional concession that old church buildings, 
dating from the time of the K’ang-hsi Emperor, if still standing and not 
otherwise in use, should be restored to Christian ownership. 

The new treaties and edicts facilitated a considerable extension of 
Catholic and Protestant missionary operations during the remainder 
of the 1840s and the 1850s. The flow of Catholic priests to China was 
measurably increased, the Jesuits alone sending fifty-eight new missiona¬ 
ries into the field between 1843 and 1857. Other orders also experienced 
rejuvenation. Although priority was given to rebuilding Catholic com¬ 
munities that had been previously established and allowed to deteriorate. 
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new territories were opened and precedents set (notable being the arrival 
in the 1840s of a pioneer contingent of Catholic sisters). Persecutions 
continued to hamper Catholic work and, especially after the accession of 
the xenophobic Hsien-feng Emperor (1850), there was plenty of official 
harassment. But despite a still weak legal position, the Church, by the end 
of the 1850s, had more than succeeded in reversing its earlier downhill 
course and Catholic missionaries in the interior enjoyed much greater 
freedom of action than in the pretreaty days. 

In contrast with the Catholics, Protestants in the intertreaty period 
preferred the safety and relative comfort of the open ports. The reasons 
for this were several. There were as yet no Protestant communities and 
facilities in the interior requiring attention. Protestant missionaries were 
still few in number - a reported eighty-one in 1858- and the preparatory 
work that remained could be more effectively tackled in the treaty ports. 
Finally, unlike their Catholic brethren, Protestants more often than not 
were encumbered by families, which at this early date posed an insuperable 
barrier to residence away from the port cities. 

Individual Protestant missionaries took occasional excursions into the 
hinterland for reconnaissance purposes, sometimes distributing Bibles 
and tracts and even preaching to sizeable crowds. One exceptionally gullible 
missionary, Giitzlaff, devised an ambitious scheme for bringing Chris¬ 
tianity to the attention of the entire empire through the agency of a small 
battalion of native evangelists operating out of Hong Kong. Many of 
Giitzlaff’s ‘evangelists’, however, turned out to be unscrupulous charac¬ 
ters who, only pretending to leave the Hong Kong area, spent their 
expense money on opium and sold the literature Giitzlaff gave them to the 
printer who promptly resold it to Giitzlaff. 

Incalculably more important in making Chinese in the interior aware 
of the existence of an alternative form of Christianity was the Taiping 
Rebellion, which rocked and ravaged the lower Yangtze region in the 
1850s and early 1860s. The bizarre Taiping ideology was strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Protestant writings, and two of the rebellion’s top leaders. 
Hung Hsiu-ch’iian and Hung Jen-kan, received personal instruction 
from Protestant missionaries in the Canton area. Nevertheless, although 
the Taipings initially stirred up considerable excitement within Protestant 
circles, their departures from a generally accepted minimal core of essential 
Protestantism soon brought widespread disillusionment.® And whatever 
may have been the long-term social, economic and political effects of the 

* Such, in any case, is the view still generally current. A recent revisionist study argues that the 
Taiping religion ‘reproduced with remarkable fidelity’ the Protestant fundamentalism of the 
1840s and 18 JOS. See Donald W. Treadgold, Tit Wtst in Russia and China: religious and secular 
thought in modem times, a.jo passim. 
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movement, its religious impact seems to have died with it in the mid- 
1860s. 

The more lasting, if less dramatic, testimonials of Protestant missionary 
activity in the 1840s and 1850s were in the literary domain. In 1850 work 
was completed on the so-called ‘Delegates’ Version’ of the New Testa¬ 
ment, representing a partially successful effort on the part of the Protestant 
missionary body as a whole to arrive at a common Chinese translation of 
the Scriptures. Although the Delegates’ Version was regarded by some as 
being insufficiently literal, its erudition and polish were unquestioned. 
Adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, it went through eleven 
printings by 1859 1920s. 

The other major literary event of this period in Protestant circles was 
James Legge’s decision to embark on an English translation of the entire 
Confucian canon, ‘in order that the rest of the world should really know 
this great Empire and also that especially our missionary labours among 
the people should be conducted with sufficient intelligence and so as to 
secure permanent results’.® Legge (1815-97) began his work in the 1840s 
soon after arriving in Hong Kong (1843) under the auspices of the LMS. 
Although over a hundred years have passed since the publication of the 
first volume of The Chinese classics, it is still considered standard by sinolo¬ 
gists everywhere. What has been forgotten is that it was principally to 
enhance the effectiveness of Christian missionary work that Legge took 
on the challenge in the first place. 

The French protectorate and the second treaty settlement 

The position of all Christian missions in China was revolutionized by the 
Sino-French agreements of 18 5 8 and i860. Lacking substantial real interests 
in the Chinese empire, France felt compelled to create unreal ones in order 
to offset the prestige and influence of her British rival. It was thus for 
predominantly political reasons that, starting in the 1840s, she assumed 
the role (once held in China by Portugal) of champion and protector of 
Roman Catholic missions. 

The only question was how vigorously France would pursue this role. 
For a time, in the late 1840s, she vacillated. But in the early 1850s grow¬ 
ing imperialist sentiment at home dovetailed with Catholic missionary 
pressure in China to give a more activist direction to French policy. The 
judicial execution of a French missionary, Auguste Chapdelaine,in Kwang- 
si province on 29 February 1856, being a clear violation of the treaties, 
furnished France with the necessary legal pretext for participation in the 

‘ Quoted in Lindsay Ride’s ‘Biographical Note’, introducing the i960 Hong Kong edition of 
James Legge tr. The Chinese classics, vol. i. 
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military expeditions of 1857-60. When the war ended and the spoils of 
victory were distributed, the most conspicuous material beneficiary, on 
the French side, was the Catholic missionary interest. 

The benefits were substantial. Article 15 of the Sino-French Treaty 
of Tientsin (negotiated in 1858 and ratified in i860) guaranteed to Catholic 
priests the freedom to preach and practise their religion anywhere in the 
empire and to Chinese subjects the right to practise Christianity without 
being liable to punishment. Also, it formally rescinded all previous official 
documents directed against the foreign religion. 

Article 6 of the French text of the Sino-French Convention of i860 
reiterated the earlier Chinese promise to restore to the Catholic Church all 
confiscated religious and benevolent facilities. The Chinese text went 
much further, apparently due to duplicity on the part of one of the French 
interpreters.’ It promised that Catholicism would be tolerated throughout 
China; that those who arrested Christians illegally would be punished; 
that the titles to churches, schools, cemeteries, lands and buildings which had 
been previously seized from Catholics would be turned over to the French 
representative at Peking for transmission to the proper parties; and, most 
important, that Catholic missionaries would be permitted to rent and 
purchase land in all the provinces and to erect buildings thereon at will. 

The Sino-French treaties established, in broad outline, the legal frame¬ 
work within which Catholic missions would operate for the remainder of 
the century. As a result of the most-favoured-nation clauses, Protestant 
missionaries also benefited from the new order. The missionaries of both 
faiths guarded their treaty privileges as treasured possessions and often 
applied pressure on their governments to enforce them. None, at the time, 
seemed concerned over the manner in which these privileges had been won. 

Tbe organisation, scale and financing of Christian missions, i 86 o-ipoo 
The new treaties provided the legal preconditions for the unprecedented 
growth experienced by the missionary movement after i860. The term 
‘movement’, to the extent that it implies common direction and a single 
organization, is ill-chosen. Catholic and Protestant missionaries, for cul¬ 
tural and linguistic as much as for religious reasons, operated in largely 
separate worlds and often were barely on speaking terms. Even within 
the two missionary bodies, moreover, there were widely varying degrees 
of organizational unity and coordination. 

The Catholics, of course, presented a far more unified picture than the 

’ Most authors (including Catholic) believe it to have been the missionary, Louis Delamarre. 
Despite their doubts as to the validity of the Chinese text, Chinese officials tried at least half¬ 
heartedly to put it into force. The friction arising out of the discrepancies between the two 
texts was removed only partially by the Berthemy Convention of 1865. 
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Protestants. A special Vatican agency, the Congregation for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Faith (usually shortened as the Propaganda) had been set 
up in the seventeenth century to oversee and coordinate the world-wide 
activities of the various orders and societies. In China, the Propaganda 
operated through administrative divisions known as vicariates apostolic, 
each of which was headed by a vicar apostolic, who ranked as a bishop in 
the Church hierarchy. In general, the vicariates apostolic were based on 
provincial boundaries and each vicariate apostolic was entrusted to a 
single order. Shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century, the map of 
the Chinese empire was broadly divided among five major orders as 
follows: Spanish Dominicans (Fukien), Jesuits (Kiangsu, Anhwei, south¬ 
eastern Chihli), La2arists (the larger part of Chihli, Mongolia, Kiangsi, 
Honan, Chekiang), Franciscans (Shantung, Hunan, Hupei, Shansi, 
Shensi), Soci^td des Missions-fitrangferes de Paris (Szechwan, Kweichow, 
Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Manchuria, Tibet). As other societies 
entered the field, existing vicariates apostolic were subdivided and new 
ones formed. 

The Catholic missionary body expanded rapidly in the last four dec¬ 
ades of the nineteenth century. By 1870 there were roughly 250 European 
priests. Fifteen years later this figure had jumped to 488 (including 35 
bishops), and by 1900 it stood at 886. 

An enterprise of this magnitude - physically expressed in the thousands 
of churches, schools and philanthropic installations that by 1900 dotted 
the Chinese landscape - required large-scale financial support. At the 
start of the new era most of this support came from the Propaganda and 
other European sources. But between i860 and 1900 the Church in China 
- some orders more than others - became increasingly less reliant on 
European subsidization. The new treaties permitted the Church to own 
land and by the end of the century its holdings in certain parts of the em¬ 
pire - most especially the province of Szechwan and the treaty ports of 
Tientsin, Shanghai and Nanking - had become extensive. Just how ex¬ 
tensive, and what kind of landlord the Church turned out to be, are sub¬ 
jects that have yet to be seriously studied. 

Although separately financed and occasionally stressing different as¬ 
pects of the missionary’s calling, the various Catholic orders believed and 
taught the same doctrines, received and administered the same sacra¬ 
ments, kept the same laws, and rendered submission to the'same authority. 
Even if there was little field cooperation among the orders, therefore, the 
Catholic effort as a whole had a certain underlying integrity. 

The same could not be said of the Protestant undertaking in China. 
It may be going too far to speak, as one Catholic scholar has, of‘different 
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Protestant sects fighting each other and always at variance. . But it 
remains generally true that the Protestant missionary body was a ‘body’ 
in name alone. Completely decentralized, it consisted by 1905 of sixty-three 
separate societies, each with its own organization, its own sources of 
support, and its own conception of Christian truth. 

The denominational societies (Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Presby¬ 
terians and the like) were financed by contributions from their respective 
Church memberships back home. Contributions were also the main basis 
of support for the non-denominational bodies. Most of the societies were 
directed by home committees which, aside from setting policies, were in 
charge of raising money, recruiting and examining new candidates, and so 
forth. The most important exception to this general pattern was the non- 
denominational China Inland Mission (CIM), the Home Department of 
which was completely subservient to the dictates of the CIM’s founder and 
leader in China, J. Hudson Taylor. 

Unlike the Catholics, the Protestants after i860 had to start from scratch 
in their penetration of the Chinese interior. At first the going was slow. 
But, with Taylor’s organization taking the lead, Protestants were able to 
establish themselves in three inland provinces by 1877, and by 1890 they 
were residing in all the provinces of China with the possible exception of 
Hunan. Ten years later the number of Protestant mission stations (under 
the direct care of a foreign missionary) approached five hundred, while 
the total of substations (in the care of Chinese) ran to several thousand. 

The growth of the Protestant missionary community was equally 
dramatic. Four years after the opening of the interior, there were 189 
missionaries in the country. A decade later, in 1874, there were 456 mis¬ 
sionaries. This total, in turn, trebled by 1889 and by 1905 it had climbed 
to 3,445. Over 90 per cent of all Protestants were British or American. 
The former generally were of middle-class origin, few with university 
training. The latter, by and large, were from small town and rural back¬ 
grounds and, in the case of the men, usually were graduates of denomina¬ 
tional colleges. By the turn of the century well over half of the Protestant 
missionary body was composed of women. 


Missionary approaches and results, 1860-1900 

Although it has been observed frequently that, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, Protestant missionaries were much more concerned 
than Catholics with the broader issues of cultural and institutional change, 

* Paschal M. D’Elia, The Catbolic mijiioru in China: a ibort sketch of the history of the Catholic 
Church in China from the earliest records to our own days, j8. 
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it is well to remember that this was true only of a tiny fraction of the 
Protestant missionary community. The overwhelming majority of 
missionaries, Protestant as well as Catholic, took as their consuming object 
and main day-to-day challenge the making of converts. 

Catholic 

The task of winning souls was approached by Catholics in many ways. 
Some Jesuit missionaries, emulating their distinguished forebears, sought 
to break down Chinese resistance by means of scholarly and scientific 
activity. But their greatest achievements - the dictionaries and trans¬ 
lations of Seraphin Couvreur and the scholarly monographs on China 
produced at Zikawei under the series title 'VarUtes Sinologiqms - were 
better suited to furthering European understanding of China than to 
building up Chinese receptivity to Christianity. Much more effective, as a 
means of accomplishing the latter purpose, were direct preaching by 
Chinese catechists, refuges for the curing of opium addicts, famine relief, 
the Catholic schooling sometimes made available to children of non- 
Christians, and the numerous orphanages established by Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries after i860. 

The orphanages were generally administered by sisters and were located 
at various places in the hinterland as well as in the treaty ports. The 
religious basis for this most important of Catholic philanthropies was the 
belief that if infants died soon after baptism, they were assured of salvation. 
If an orphan did not die, of course, he would be brought up in a Christian 
environment under the sisters’ care. Orphanages were sometimes known 
to accept infants from poor parents in exchange for small sums of money. 
Although, in the unsettled conditions prevailing in many parts of China 
in the late nineteenth century, these institutions filled a clear need, they 
were widely misunderstood by the Chinese and provided a major focal 
point of popular anti-foreign feeling. 

Another approach pursued by Catholic missionaries after i860 was 
probably even more counterproductive. This was the widespread practice 
of interfering in local political and judicial affairs in order to win over 
potential converts. The Chinese brought into the Church via this means 
were often from among the least law-abiding elements of the population, 
and the missionaries, in relying on the French protectorate to defend the 
interests of these elements, excited the deepest animosity of both the 
authorities and the non-Christian populace in general. 

Adult Chinese, after signalling an interest in Catholicism, were put 
through an extended course of instruction in the essentials of the faith; it 
was sometimes several years before they were finally baptized. For the 
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children of Catholic parents, the missionaries established a far-flung 
network of schools. In the Jesuit-administered vicariate apostolic of 
Kiangnan (Kiangsu and Anhwei), to cite a leading example, there were in 
1878-9 a reported 545 boys’ schools with .6,222 pupils and 213 girls’ 
schools with 2,791 pupils; by the last years of the century the total of 
Catholic pupils in Kiangnan had risen to over 16,000. Although there 
existed seminaries for the training of native priests, and schools for 
Chinese catechists and religious women pledged to the Church, the great 
majority of Catholic schools were elementary-level. The instruction was 
in Chinese and the curricula and texts were designed almost exclusively to 
reinforce the Christian commitment of the pupils. Little or no effort was 
made to introduce Western secular learning. 

By 1900 there were over 700,000 Catholics in China, including some 
450 to 300 native priests. On entering the Church, these individuals were 
asked to renounce many features of Chinese life: the gamut of ‘pagan’ 
religious beliefs and practices, the sale and consumption of opium, folk 
festivals (including theatrical performances), Sunday work, concubinage 
and above all ancestor worship. Catholics thus became, to a great extent, a 
community apart, isolated and often estranged from their fellow Chinese. 
It can be no cause of surprise to learn that this conununity was drawn 
almost entirely from the most disadvantaged classes - poor peasants, shop¬ 
keepers, merchants, vagabonds - the very people whose stake in the 
existing Chinese order was most tenuous. 

Vrotestant 

Protestant missionaries, in their efforts to convey the Christian message, 
did much more direct preaching and made much more extensive use of 
the written word than their Catholic counterparts. The early missionaries 
of both faiths seem to have been in motion a good part of the time. But 
for different purposes. It would be some years before Protestants formed 
numerous congregations requiring the care and supervision of peripatetic 
foreign missionaries. In the meantime, the purposes of Protestant itinera¬ 
tion were generally twofold: to disseminate the Gospel over a widespread 
area (both by preaching and by colportage) and to gather information on 
where more settled work might later be commenced. 

Although some missions, such as the CIM and the Bible societies, con¬ 
tinued to emphasize itinerant work, Protestant operations overall grad¬ 
ually acquired a more settled character. The mission stations that were 
founded, generally in cities, consisted, in the typical instance, of a preach¬ 
ing hall or street chapel, a church building, one or more schools, residences 
for the missionaries and their Chinese helpers, a dispensary and sometimes 
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a small hospital. The station formed the urban nuclear core surrounding 
which there emerged in time a configuration of smaller mral congrega¬ 
tions, each with its own chapel and a Chinese pastor who was closely 
supervised by the foreign missionary. 

As imphed in the physical make-up of the typical mission station, 
Protestant missionaries in the post-1860 period continued to involve 
themselves in such non-evangelical pursuits as education and medical work. 
They also became increasingly active in a wide range of philanthropic 
venmres: famine relief, rehabilitation of opium addicts, education of the 
deaf and the blind, and so on. Protestant participation in activities of this 
sort sometimes had the stated aim and often the unintended effect of 
paving the way for far-reaching changes in Chinese life. Nevertheless, 
most missionaries who became so involved acted on the assumption that 
they were helping to prepare Chinese for acceptance of Christianity. 

By 1900, although the Protestant missionary body was far larger than 
the Catholic, the community of baptiaed Chinese Protestants numbered 
only about one hundred thousand, served by a scant three hundred or so 
ordained native ministers. In comparing these figures with those for the 
Catholics, it is essential to bear in mind that there were sizeable differences 
in the two religions’ conceptions of what constituted a Christian, infant 
baptism, for example, being very important to the Catholics but un¬ 
acceptable to most Protestants. Some have suggested, also, that Protestant 
missionaries tended to be more rigorous in their demands on prospective 
communicants, and that in consequence of this the percentage of ‘good 
Christians’ was higher among Protestants than among Catholics. This 
may or may not be so. In any case the fact remains that, whatever the 
quality of their Christianity, the social standing and influence of Chinese 
Protestants, as of their Catholic countrymen, was almost invariably low. 
In telling contrast with Meiji Japan, where 30 per cent of all converts to 
Protestantism were of samurai background and Christians played a leading 
part in the intellectual life of the nation, the number of educated persons 
in China who embraced the faith was negligible. And religious leaders of 
the stature of the Japanese Christian educator, Niishima Jo (1843-90), or 
the creator of the ‘No Church’ (Mukyokai) movement, Uchimura Kanzo 
(1861-1930), were nowhere to be found.’ 

Certainly it was not for lack of concern on the part of Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries that the situation was thus. Several missionaries, such as Timothy 
Richard (1845-1919), W. A. P. Martin (1827-1916) and the founder of the 

« On Protestantism in Meiji Japan, see Winbum T. Thomas, Protestant beginnings in Japan: the 
first three decades, iSjp-iSSf, Irwin Scheiner, Christian converts and social protest in Meiji Japan. 
According to Latourette, ‘by 1897 the Chinese Protestant Christian communities had given 
birth to no important literature’, History of Christian missions, 434. 
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‘Mission among the Higher Classes of China’, Gilbert Reid (185 7-1927),'“ 
made it a special point to try to reach the educated elites, and many 
Protestants took advantage of the periodic convening of candidates for the 
state examinations to distribute Christian religious hterature. In the latter 
instance, however, the missionary could count himself lucky if he came 
away physically unharmed, while, in the former, the message he finally 
succeeded in conveying to Chinese of prominence turned out to be secular 
rather than religious in content. Martin’s religious message was far more 
influential in Japan than in China." The reasons for this massive un¬ 
responsiveness of educated Chinese to Christianity were complex. They 
had to do, above all, with the nature of the old order and the special 
manner in which the missionary interacted with it. 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AND THE OLD ORDER 

For a foreign religion to make headway in any society, it has to become 
relevant to the needs of that society’s membership. How it becomes rele¬ 
vant (if at all), and for whom, are extraordinarily difficult questions, the 
answers to which depend on such factors as the relative strangeness of the 
new religion’s doctrines and usages, the historical circumstances attending 
its presentation, the manner in which it is propagated, the presence or 
absence of other new ‘religions’ which can compete with it, and the 
degree of prevalence of alienated elements for whom a new religion 
provides either rehef from distress or the intellectual-psychological 
leverage to rebel. 

In China, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the one factor that 
might have contributed to widespread acceptance of some form of 
Christianity was the Taiping Rebellion. But the Taipings failed, and the 
orthodox fervour that was aroused in the process of suppressing them 
made it all the more difficult subsequently for the Westerners’ religion to 
sink roots. Followers of Christianity there were. But these were never 

On Richard’s strategy, see Paul A. Ojhen, ‘Missionary approaches: Hudson Taylor and 
Timothy Richard’, Papers on China ii (19J7) 45-52; on Martin, see Peter Duus, ‘Science and 
salvation in China; the life and work of W. A. P. Martin, 1827-1916’, ibid. 10 (1956) 97-127 
(reprinted in Kwang-Ching Liu, ed. Ameriean missionaries in China: papers from Harvard 
seminars, 11-41); Reid spelled out his approach in ‘ Duty of Christian missionaries to the upper 
classes of China’, Tbe Chinese Kecorder and Missionary Journal, 19(1888) 558-64,597-402,465-72. 
" W. A. P. Martin’s T’ien-tao su-yuan (Evidences of Christianity), 5 tbiian, was translate by 
Nakamura Masanao as Tends sogen. The translation went through numerous Japanese edi¬ 
tions. In the book Martin portrayed Confucianism as a forerunner of Christianity and used 
Confucian terminology to introduce the Western religion. Many Japanese Confiicians were 
first inspired to accept Christianity by their reading of it. See Thomas, Protestant beginnings in 
Japan, 194; Scheiner, Christian converts and social protest in Meiji Japan, 62; and Atimichi 
Ebisawa, comp. Christianity in Japan: a hiblioff'aply of Japanese and Chinese sources, pt i (1545- 
1858), 114-15. 
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very numerous, as we have seen, and they were confined almost entirely 
to poor peasants and townspeople, criminal elements and other unsavoury 
t)rpes, and deracinated individuals in the treaty ports. For the vast majority 
of Chinese who remained closely identified with the status quo, Chris¬ 
tianity not only lacked appeal, it appeared as a definite menace. And 
among all social classes, resistance - both passive and active-was 
rampant. 


The legacy from the past: Christianity as heterodoxy 

The sources of this resistance were numerous. Chinese scholars, emo¬ 
tionally caught up in their own modern history, have shown an xmder- 
standable tendency to assign responsibility not to doctrinal differences 
between Christianity and Confucianism or to the legacy of pre-Opium 
War native attitudes, but to the abrasive character of what one writer has 
called the ‘Treaty-Missionary’.'^ Ugly xenophobia, which always existed, 
is an embarrassment to these scholars. But with patriotic indignation, a 
product of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, they can easily identify. 
Thus, the long-standing tradition of Chinese hostility to Christianity tends 
to be either overlooked, denied or reduced to relative inconsequence.” 

This is unfortunate. For even if it is true, as I am certain it is, that mis¬ 
sionaries in the late Ch’ing were a major irritant, the fact that they en¬ 
countered a population many of whose members were predisposed to be 
irritated cannot be so lightly dismissed. The tradition of anti-Christian 
thought went back at least to the late Ming. Its literature was extensive. 
And it constituted an important part of the ‘ideological’ climate for 
China’s reception of Christianity in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Long before the entrance of Christianity, a set vocabulary had evolved 
in China for the identification of teachings and practices which posed a 

T’ang Leang-li, China in revolt: how a civilisation became a nation, 57-78. 

■5 It is overlooked in Chinese Communist writings, an example of which is Li Shih-yiieh, 
‘Chia-wu chan-cheng ch’ien san-shih-nien chien fan yang^chiao yiin-tung’ (The movement 
against the Western religion during the thirty years prior to the war of 1894), hi-shibyen-chin 
(Historical Research), no. 6 (1958) 1-15. It is expressly denied in a review article by Wang 
Erh-min in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 28.1 (1965) 184-5. 1 ' 's soft- 
pedalled in Lii Shih-ch’iang, Chung-hio kuan-shen fan-ebiao tiyiian-yin {iSSo-iSjf) (The causes 
of opposition to Christianity among China’s officials and gentry, 1860-74). Many non- 
Communist Chinese writers would agree with the Communist historian Hu Sheng that the 
Chinese people ‘ had no anti-foreign prejudices’ and that if they ‘showed themselves “anti- 
foreign” in their attitudes and actions, this was the result of aggressive wars and economic 
plunder carried out in China by capitalist aggressors’. Imperialism and Chinese politics, to. 

Portions of the ensuing account ate freely drawn from my article, ‘The anti-Christian 
tradition in China’, ]AS, 20.2 (Feb. 1961) 169-75. This article is reprinted in Jessie G. Lutz, 
ed. Christian missions in China: evangelists of what?. For a more detailed review of the Chinese 
anti-Christian tradition, see Paul A. Cohen, China and Christianity: the missionary movement 
and the growth of Chinese antiforeignism, iSdn-iSyo, ch. 1. 
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threat to ideological unity, moral purity and/or political stability. This 
vocabulary - i-tuan, hsieh and tso-tao were its most common designations - 
was understood as being in direct opposition to the concept cheng (right, 
straight), creating an antithesis quite similar to that between ‘heterodoxy’ 
and ‘orthodoxy’ in the Western tradition. Heterodoxy in China, despite 
an inherent potential for rebelliousness, was apt to be tolerated as long as 
it remained impotent. But the moment it became linked with suspicious 
activity of any sort or showed signs of acquiring independent power, it was 
stamped out ruthlessly by the state. 

From the Sung period on, as state power in China became increasingly 
inseparable from Neo-Confucian ideology, the beliefs and practices that 
were defined as heterodox tended more and more to be those which pre¬ 
sented the greatest threat - social, political and cultural - to a Confucian- 
based orthodoxy. On the resumption of Western missionary efforts in the 
late sixteenth century, Christianity, with its foreign origin, its fundamental 
non-adherence to Confucianism (particularly in its Sung and post-Sung 
guise), the miraculous content of some of its doctrines, and its suspected 
motives of political subversion, became a natural candidate for the hetero¬ 
dox label. 

The earliest writing of importance to be directed against Christianity 
and other aspects of Western civilization appears to have been the 
P’o-hsieh chi (An anthology of writings exposing heterodoxy). This work, 
compiled by a Chekiang literatus and with a preface dated 1640, contains 
almost sixty essays, memorials and other short pieces written by some 
forty Buddhist and Confucian scholars of the late Ming. 

The arguments in the book are quite varied. One writer, for example, 
basing himself on reason and common sense, asks: If God is really as 
good and as powerful as the Catholics claim, how could He permit Adam 
and Eve to commit a sin so contaminating that it was transmitted to all 
subsequent generations ? If even man, in his weakness and impotence, can 
to some extent guard against evil, should not an all-powerful God have 
been capable of rooting out this evil altogether ? 

Another refutation of Christianity in the P’o-hsieh chi is grounded more 
in scepticism than in reason per se: ‘[The Catholics] chide the Buddhists 
and Taoists on the ground that. .. their doctrines of cause and effect and 
transmigration are vague and unsusceptible of proof. Is [the Catholic 
doctrine] that those who worship God are assured of going to heaven . . . 
while those who reject God are certain to enter hell. . . alone capable of 
being examined into and proven?’** 

The phenomenon of comparing Catholicism unfavourably with Bud- 
** Quoted in Cohen, C6/w and Cbristiamiy^ 22. 
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dhism and Taoism is one that is seen again and again in the P’o-hsieh chi 
and other anti-Christian works of the Ming and Ch’ing. On doctrinal 
grounds alone, the orthodox intellectual of these periods frequently 
tended to reject Buddhism and Taoism as heterodox or, at least, to place 
them in a lower position vis-a-vis Confucianism. But when it came to de¬ 
fending Chinese culture as a whole, the two traditional teachings were, 
more often than not, drawn protectively to the bosom of orthodoxy in an 
attempt to marshal all available forces against the new foreign invader. 

One other form of polemic found in the P'o-hsieh chi deserves mention. 
This was the legalistic argument, which pitted the provisions of the Ming 
code, proscribing such acts as the assembling of crowds at night, against 
certain suspicious practices of the Catholics, demonstrating that the 
foreign religion could be viewed as heterodox for political as well as 
doctrinal reasons. 

The next great literary outburst against Christianity came from the 
writing brush of the early Ch’ing official, Yang Kuang-hsien (1597- 
1669). Yang’s reputed violence of temper, his ardent xenophobia, and his 
jealousy of the power held in Peking by the prominent Jesuit astronomer, 
Adam Schall (1591-1666), joined to make him a self-appointed antagonist 
of the Western religion. His attacks on Christianity and on the calendar 
devised by Schall were published in 1665 under the title Pu-te-i (I could not 
do otherwise). The arguments voiced in this work are the product of an 
acute, if not overly dispassionate, mind and indicate that Yang took the 
trouble to familiarize himself with at least the basic elements of early 
Christian history and doctrine. But the chief reason for Yang’s later 
appeal - he became the hero of nineteenth-century opponents of Chris¬ 
tianity and was frequently reprinted - is the sense of urgency which he 
imparted to the question of the Western missionary’s intrusion. In his own 
day, such anxiety was out of keeping with the level of the threat. But 
transposed to the latter half of the nineteenth century, it seemed to many 
Chinese to be perfectly appropriate. 

For almost two centuries following Yang Kuang-hsien’s death, the 
comprehensiveness and emotional intensity of his Pu-te-i remained un¬ 
rivalled. Throughout this period, Chinese writers nevertheless continued 
to take an extremely dim view of Christianity, and in the aftermath of the 
Opium War, a number of prominent scholar-officials - among them Wei 
Yiian(1794-1856), Hsia Hsieh (1799-1875), Hsii Chi-yii (1793-1873), and 
Liang T’ing-nan (1796-1861)-included critical accounts of the foreign 
religion in their works on the West. 

In establishing the heterodox credentials of Christianity, no private 
writing, however widely circulated, could possibly match in influence a 
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number of public events that took place in the pre-i86o era. The Yung- 
cheng Emperor’s prohibition of the religion in 1724 caused it to be listed 
in the Ch’ing code as a forbidden sect, and as a result of the emperor’s 
extensive comments on the Sacred edict, issued in the same year, it became 
linked in many minds with one of the most dreaded of secret societies, the 
White Lotus. The dangerous character of the religion seemed to be finally 
and decisively confirmed when, over a hundred years after the Yung- 
cheng reign, certain Christian doctrines exerted a profound impact on the 
ideology of the Taiping movement.'* 

Although the articles proscribing Christianity were expunged from the 
1870 edition of the Ch’ing code and the great majority of missionaries did 
all they could to dissociate themselves from the Taipings, it was impossible 
to root out overnight the psychological associations that had been built 
up over a period of many decades. Even after its legalization, therefore, 
Christianity continued to be viewed by many Chinese as heterodox, with 
all the connotations of political and social subversiveness implied in that 
classification. In one respect, indeed, the religion of the Westerner became 
even less tolerable after i860 than before. For, as we have seen, it was the 
combination of heterodoxy and power that Chinese dreaded most, and in 
the post-1860 era the social and political power of Christianity in China 
grew to unprecedented proportions. 


The missionary's threat to the traditional social order 

On a nation-wide basis, the ratio of foreign missionaries to the total 
Chinese population, as late as 1900, was probably still below 1:100,000. 
Even allowing for a much steeper ratio in certain urban centres, where 
there were also high concentrations of native Christians, it seems clear 
that the threatening character of the Christian enterprise after i860 cannot 
be understood principally in terms of numbers. Qualitative factors, such 
as high visibility and external political support, were vastly more im¬ 
portant. Like an organism’s reaction to the intrusion of a foreign body, 
even of microscopic dimensions, the fragile balance of social, political and 
cosmic forces in a Chinese community could easily be upset by the presence 
of a mere handful of missionaries and converts. 

16 I^Jew evidence of the widespread identification of Christianity with anti-dynastic secret 
societies (as well as with the Taipings) is presented in Li En-han, ‘Hsien-feng nien-chien fan 
Chi-tu-chiao ti yen-lun’ (Anti-Christian opinion expressed during the Hsien-feng period), 
Ch'ing-hua bsiieh-pao (Tsing Hua journal of Chinese studies), NS, 6.1-2 (Dec. 1967) 55-60. 
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TAe missionary and the gentry 

At least until the end of the nineteenth century, and in many instances 
well beyond, the elite social group in most Chinese communities was the 
shen-shih or gentry. More than any other class of Chinese, the gentry 
were deeply wedded both to Chinese civilization and, more generally, to 
the proposition that China was the seat of all civilization. They were 
schooled from early childhood in the traditions and values of Confucian¬ 
ism, and their social position and prestige rested, to a very considerable 
extent, on active identification with these traditions and values. Con¬ 
sequently, when Confucian civilization came under attack, it was the 
gentry class that stood to lose the most. 

This attack was spearheaded, in the latter half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, by the missionary. Perhaps Sir Frederick Bruce went too far in 
remarking that missionaries ‘systematically falsify the moral condition of 
China’.*® But systematic or not, their assault on the state of Chinese 
morals - above all, what one missionary called the ‘incubus of Con¬ 
fucianism’ - was relentless and uncompromising. 

It was also aggressively direct. Although no one has yet done a com¬ 
prehensive content analysis of the Chinese-language religious writings of 
missionaries, the examples (particularly of Protestant tracts) that have so 
far come to light betray a singular lack of accommodation to Chinese 
sensibilities. (Typical was a pamphlet assailing ancestor worship which 
was distributed by American missionaries in the 1870s. Its title was 
Pien hsiao lun [On filial piety].) A comparable brusqueness seems to have 
characterized the public preaching of Protestant missionaries. Joseph 
Edkins (LMS; 1823-1905) describes for us a tour he took in the spring of 
1851: 

I went with a Missionary brother to Lung-Hwa. Large crowds of people were 
assembled on occasion of the annual spring festival. We tried to make our 
address as plain as possible against idolatrous practices; the priests were irritated 
more than commonly.. . . 

Went to Keang-Wan, to another large festival. The noise ... rendered preach¬ 
ing almost impossible. We retreated, therefore, to an old temple in the environs 
of the town... . Here a large audience soon gathered, among them some play¬ 
actors ; they listened for nearly an hour, scarcely any leaving their places, while 
we told them that their superstition was wrong, and their Confucianism enor- 

” The following account of the missionary threat to the gentry’s social and cultural position 
is based, except where otherwise noted, on Cohen, China and Christianity, 77-86, and Cohen, 
‘Some sources of antimissionary sentiment during the late Ch’ing’, Journal of the China 
Society, 2 (1962) 4-9. 

'* Letter of 12 Jan. 1864, reproduced in Ch’ing-shih aen-t'i (Problems in Ch’ing history), 1.5 
(Apr. 1967) 14, from the Elgin/Bruce Archive at Broomhall, Scotland. 
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mously deficient, and then unveiled to them some of the grandeur of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Since Confucius was regarded as the supreme enemy of China’s con¬ 
version, it was natural for missionaries to vent their frustrations, dis¬ 
appointments and anger on the most immediate embodiment of Con¬ 
fucius’ influence, the gentry-scholar class. ‘Under the outward show of 
politeness and refinement imparted to the educated Chinese chiefly by 
Confucianism’, one missionary wrote, ‘there is almost nothing but cun¬ 
ning, ignorance, rudeness, vulgarity, arrogant assumption and inveterate 
hatred of everything foreign.’^® Few missionaries in nineteenth-century 
China would have found this characterization excessive. 

When missionary hostility towards the gentry is juxtaposed with the 
latter’s bitter resentment against the former, one gets some sense of the 
depth and intensity of the cultural conflict that emerged in China after 
the mid-nineteenth century. Where the Chinese viewed the missionary, 
particularly the Catholic, as motivated by material interests, the mis¬ 
sionary responded by viewing the Chinese as hopelessly ensnared in the 
things of this world. Where the missionary regarded the Chinese as super¬ 
stitious, the Chinese replied with profound scepticism towards the most 
cherished beliefs of the missionary. Each viewed the other as unfathom¬ 
able. Each felt that the other belonged to a lower order of civilization. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to imagine a more violent non-meeting of 
minds. 

In addition to challenging their fitness for cultural and moral hegemony, 
the post-1860 missionary posed a direct threat to the gentry’s traditional 
monopoly of social leadership. This was done in countless ways, only a 
few of which can be noted here. Missionaries, especially Catholic, fre¬ 
quently assumed the garb of the Confucian literati. They were the only 
persons at the local level, aside from the gentry, who were permitted (by 
treaty) to communicate with the authorities as social equals. Missionaries 
operated orphanages and engaged in famine relief - social obligations 
customarily shouldered (if at all) by the gentry. And they enjoyed an 
extraterritorial status in the interior which gave them greater immunity 
from Chinese laws than had ever been possessed by the gentry class. 

More important, perhaps, than any of these concrete invasions of the 
gentry’s traditional prerogatives was the simple fact that the missionary 
was a teacher. He was educated, at least to the extent that he could read 
and write - skills which, if not the exclusive possession of the gentry, 
were certainly among the most characteristic attributes of gentry status. 

” Letter of 2 May : 851, in The Miijionary Maffiziw and Cbronicle, 15.205-6. 

John Chalmers, as quoted in Cohen, China and Christianity, 80. 
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He established schools for the inculcation of a rival set of truths. He 
preached these truths in public places. And, especially in the Protestant 
case, he wrote and distributed a prodigious amount of literature. The 
effect of this on educated Chinese was aptly summarized by a leading 
Protestant missionary: 

It is impossible not to displease them. To preach is to insult them, for in the very 
act you assume the position of a teacher. To publish a book on religion or 
science is to insult them, for in doing that you take for granted that China is not 
the depository of all truth and knowledge... To propound progress is to 
insult them, for therein you intimate that China has not reached the very acme 
of civilisation, and that you stand on a higher platform than they. 

Tie missionary and the common people 

Although the animosity of China’s educated classes was generally taken 
for granted - even if its causes were but dimly understood - a surprising 
number of missionaries viewed the illiterate masses as a kind of tabula rasa-. 
inert, impressionable, convertible. Griffith John spoke for many when he 
wrote of the common people: ‘These are, on the whole, quiet, industrious, 
and harmless. With respect to foreigners, the people seem to me to be 
passive, except when roused to antagonism and hatred by their superiors. 
It would be too much to say that they like us or desire intercourse with 
us; but it would be equally wide of the mark to say that they are ill- 
disposed towards us.’^^ 

This optimistic picture of the Chinese masses was doubtless psycho¬ 
logically necessary: missionaries could never accept the proposition that ‘ the 
people’ might actively dislike them. But it hardly squared with the facts. 
While it is true that most converts came from the ranks of the common 
people, it is also true that an overwhelming preponderance of commoners 
refused to have anything to do with the foreign religion. Overt popular 
hostility to missionaries and converts, moreover, was much in evidence 
throughout China in the latter decades of the nineteenth century, and this 
hostility was far from being the product solely of incitement by ‘ superiors ’. 

The grounds for popular fear and hatred of the foreigner were mani¬ 
fold. Sometimes they were of a local and ephemeral nature. For example, 
in the early i86os, many people in the Hunan-Kiangsi region identified 
Catholicism with Taiping Christianity and believed that Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries were secretly in league with the rebels. But, while fears of this 
kind were easily generated in areas such as Hunan and Kiangsi which had 
experienced long and bitter fighting against the rebels, they were much 
less apparent in other parts of the empire. 

Griffith John, as quoted in Cohen, China anJChristianity, 85. 

Quoted in Watdlaw R. Thompson, Griffith John: the story of fifty years in China, 256. 
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Other causes of popular antipathy to missionary and convert were more 
widely prevalent. For the most part, these can be broken down into two 
categories: socio-economic grievances and the complex of cultural, racial 
and superstitious fears loosely subsumed under the heading of xeno¬ 
phobia. The former set of causes resulted directly or indirectly from the 
new legal arrangements embodied in the Tientsin and Peking treaties. 
The latter set, although greatly aggravated after i860, were principally 
nourished by non-political factors and had been in operation for many 
decades prior to the new treaty era.^J 

One common source of popular grievance was the arrogant, sometimes 
even unscrupulous, behaviour exhibited by many Chinese converts after 
1860. Cases were reported of converts being carried ostentatiously in sedan 
chairs, wearing foreign garb, pushing into official yamens on Church 
business, and taking advantage of their foreign connections to engage in 
extortionate practices and to resist payment of taxes. Particularly out¬ 
rageous was the widespread tendency of converts involved in lawsuits 
with non-Christian adversaries to rely on missionary support and pro¬ 
tection. Some missionaries (mostly Catholic) condoned, and even en¬ 
couraged, this practice. And since they were able to exercise considerable 
influence in the yamens, a kind of reverse discrimination, favouring 
Christians over non-Christians, sometimes came into being. To the extent 
that this was so, the seedier elements of the population were naturally 
attracted to the Church, further exacerbating friction between converts and 
ordinary Chinese. 

Effective missionary interference in convert lawsuits, in addition to 
fostering social disharmony, was a direct cause of economic hardship 
for the losing party. Other economic grievances were more evenly distri¬ 
buted among the population. Non-Christian commoners often had to foot 
the bill for the indemnities missionaries exacted following anti-Christian 
riots.They also had to pay a higher share of the costs for ‘idolatrous’ 
festivities and ceremonies, once Christian subjects were freed, on religious 
grounds, from having to contribute. Irritations of this sort were common, 
and for poor people living on the margin of subsistence the sums involved 
could constitute an onerous burden. 

A potentially more explosive economic grievance was unveiled from 


The fullest account of these sources of popular hostility, focusing on the period from i860 
to 1874, is in Lii, Chung-kuo kuan-shm fan-cbiao tiyium-yin, 150-94. 

The French representative in China in the late 1860s thought the ‘principal reason’ for the 
antagonism harboured by the population of Szechwan against Christianity to be ‘ the enor¬ 
mous sums paid to Mgr. Oesfliches by the district of Yuyang ... sums levied on the people 
and distributed by the Bishop to his Christians’. Cohen, China and Cbrijiianily, 315, n. 3. 
Other examples of this in the 1860s are discussed in ibid. 217-21. 
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time to time in places where native Catholic merchants had an important 
grip on the local economy. When such areas were hit by economic crisis - 
as happened in Chungking in the summer of 1886-it was almost in¬ 
evitable that the local inhabitants would direct the sharp edge of their 
bitterness against the Catholic community. 

The social and economic roots of popular anti-Christian feeling were 
often energized by forces of a darker, more irrational character. One such 
force was what the missionaries of the time called ‘superstition’. Ordinary 
Chinese believed, for example, that in order to ensure or restore the well¬ 
being of the community, the ‘gods’ had to be propitiated. Therefore, 
when missionaries erected new buildings which, in height or location or 
orientation, defiantly disregarded native geomantic notions (Jeng-shui), or 
when Chinese converts, in time of drought, refused to participate in 
ceremonies designed to bring rain, the non-Christian population became 
deeply disturbed. 

The strange customs and usages of the Christian community constimted 
another important source of popular fear and suspicion. Modern medicine, 
as practised by Protestant (and to a lesser extent Catholic) missionaries, 
and certain Catholic institutions, such as the confessional, the sacrament 
of extreme unction, and the baptism of dying infants, had no exact counter¬ 
parts in Chinese culmre, while Christian rejection of ancestor worship 
directly challenged values which lay at this culture’s core. In such circum¬ 
stances, it was inevitable that Christianity would be misunderstood and 
that the most diabolical motives would be attributed to its propagation. 

Finally, among the more irrational sources of popular hostility, there 
was the dark and explosive force of racial prejudice. A careful study would, 
I think, show that such prejudice was rife on both sides. (When a Canadian 
missionary in Taiwan took the unusual step of marrying a Chinese lady in 
his congregation, it drew a sharply critical response from other mis¬ 
sionaries.) But it was particularly vimlent among the Chinese. For, at the 
same time that the odd behaviour and physical appearance of Westerners 
made them stand out in a Chinese setting, the vast majority of Chinese had 
little or no personal intercourse with Westerners. They saw them in the 
aggregate, but did not know them as individuals. Therefore it was pos¬ 
sible to believe anything of them, and the suspect behaviour observed in 
some was easily generalized to embrace all. As long as Westerners were 
conceived merely as barbarians, uncivilized but civilizable, they could be 
pitied and helped. But once they came to be viewed as beasts and devils - 
less than or worse than human - they were beyond redemption. At this 
point, the only cure was to drive them out. 
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Tbe response of the old order: anti-Christian violence 

As a result of the fears and passions aroused by the missionary and his 
following, anti-Christian conflict was extremely widespread in the late 
Ch’ing period. During the four decades from i860 to 1900, there were 
several hundred incidents or disturbances important enough to need 
top-level diplomatic handling, while the number of cases that were 
settled locally easily ran into the thousands. (A Catholic missionary in 
eastern Chihli reported in the 1860s that in a single year his work was 
hampered by over two hundred minor cases of ‘persecution’.) Further¬ 
more, aside from incidents as such, there were times when major sections 
of the empire were inundated with inflammatory anti-Christian pam¬ 
phlets, posters^® and handbills - in some instances, it appears, a response 
in kind to the literary warfare waged by Christian missionaries. 

The anti-Christian literature of the late Ch’ing may be roughly divided 
into two types. The first, general in nature and found typically in the form 
of manifestos (hsi-wen), posters and pamphlets, aimed at generating an 
atmosphere of intense hatred and revulsion. Presumably the handiwork of 
members of the scholar class, it capitalized on charges of the most sala¬ 
cious and dehumanizing sort: priests mutilated pregnant women and 
gouged out the eyeballs of dying converts for weird alchemical pur¬ 
poses; the privacy of the confessional was exploited for the ravishing of 
Chinese ladies; foreigners - and by extension Chinese converts, who were 
deemed to be possessed - were cuckolded by their wives, committed 
sodomy with their fathers and brothers, and enjoyed incestuous relations 
with their mothers and sisters. The incredible, through skilful presentation 
and endless repetition, was rendered believable, and a potent anti- 
Christian folklore grew up. 

One pamphlet in this category which enjoyed especially wide circulation 
from the early 1860s on was Pi-hsieh chi-shih (A record of facts to ward off 
heterodoxy). Banned by Chinese officials in at least three provinces, its 
incendiary quality is graphically suggested in the following excerpt: 

During the first three months of life the anuses of all [Christian] infants - male 
and female - are plugged up with a small hollow tube, which is taken out at 
night. They call this ‘retention of the vital essence’. It causes the anus to dilate 
so that upon growing up sodomy will be facilitated. At the junction of each 
spring and summer boys procure the menstrual discharge of women and, 
smearing it on their faces, go into Christian churches to worship. They call 

** Some of these are reproduced in Ojhen, China and Christianity. For a Russian study, see I. P. 
Garanin, ‘ Kitaiski antikhristianski lubok XIX v. ’ (Chinese anti-Christian folk pictures of the 
19th century), E^hegpdnik Mtmyia Istorii Reiigii i yltei^ma (Annual of the Museum of the 
History of Religion and of Atheism), 4 (i960) 405-26. 
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this ‘cleansing one’s face before paying one’s respects to the holy one’, and 
regard it as one of the most venerative rituals by which the Lord can be wor¬ 
shipped. Fathers and sons, elder and younger brothers, behave Ucentiously 
with one another, calling it ‘the joining of the vital forces ’. They say, moreover, 
that if such things are not done, fathers and sons, as well as brothers, will be¬ 
come mutually estranged. There are all sorts of things of this nature which 
cannot be fully related. Hard as it may be to believe, some of our Chinese 
people also follow their religion. Are they not really worse than beasts 

A second type of anti-Christian literature, very brief and usually appear¬ 
ing in the form of anonymous placards, handbills and notices {ni-ming 
chieh-t'ieh) adapted the contents of the first type to concrete situations and 
did so in such a way as to be highly effective in inciting mass action. Some 
pieces of this kind mentioned specific missionaries by name; others re¬ 
ferred to specific places. Many of them gave directions for carrying out 
some act of destruction. Moreover, in a number of instances, the issuance 
of such writings was timed to take advantage of specific occasions, one 
of the commonest being the assembling of the literati for the examinations. 

This anti-Christian literature was either posted in prominent places or 
reproduced in quantity and distributed. (Eight hundred thousand copies 
ate said to have been made of one edition of Kuei-chiao kai-ssu [Death to the 
devils* religion], the most notorious anti-Christian pamphlet of the early 
1890s. The pamphlet was distributed free of charge.) The manner in 
which it exerted its effect on the masses was dual in nature. On the one 
hand, by plumbing the depths of sexual fantasy and racial fear, it cast an 
explosive cloud of suspicion over the activities of the foreigner. On the 
other, it activated suspicions, fears and resentments which the non- 
Christian populace had accumulated on its own through direct, personal 
experience with the missionary and convert. An interplay of forces was 
thus set up which could, given the necessary spark, lead to violence. 

Violence carmot be quantified. Nor is overt rioting necessarily its most 
significant expression. It is well to remember this when approaching the 
anti-Christian disturbances of the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
These disturbances were often planned and instigated, directly or indirectly, 
by members of the gentry class. But there is little evidence to support the 
recurrent foreign claim that they were part of a well-organized regional 
or national ‘plot’ to rid China of Christianity. The disturbances ranged in 
seriousness from such everyday occurrences as the stoning of a Christian 
family’s home or the molesting of a party of travelling missionaries, to 
the destmction of valuable property and the injuring or killing of human 
beings. With the exception of such catastrophes as the Tientsin Massacre 
(1870) and the Boxer Uprising (1899-1900), it is probably fair to say that 
Quoted in Cohen, Cbim and Christianity, 51. 
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rioting per se was less important in the late Ch’ing than the insuperable 
political problems it generated. 

The missionary and the undermining of Chinese political authority 

Although it was the avowed policy of the Chinese government after i860 
that the new treaties were to be strictly adhered to, this policy could be 
carried out in practice only with the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
provincial and local authorities.^’ Unfortunately, there is abundant evi¬ 
dence that, in relation to missionary activity, such cooperation was often 
a good deal less than whole-hearted. Why did so many Chinese officials, 
especially lower-ranking ones, oppose the foreign missionary? The sim¬ 
plest and most direct answer is that all officials were, in the broadest 
sense, members of the gentry class. To the extent that they shared the 
cultural and intellectual commitments of this class, it was thus natural 
that they would be vigorously opposed to the spread of Christianity. But 
to the extent that officials took their responsibilities to the throne seriously, 
one might expect that they would do their best to overcome feelings of 
personal antipathy and make an earnest effort to implement the treaties. 

Such was the situation in vacuo. In actual practice, there were many 
factors that tended to encourage the natural opposition of the official to 
Christianity and to discourage him from genuinely fulfilling his imperial 
obligations. The most important of these, perhaps, was gentry 
opposition to the missionary enterprise. In a severely understaffed 
bureaucracy, which ruled as much by persuasion as by force, the official, 
almost always a stranger in the locality in which he served, was highly 
dependent upon the active cooperation of the local gentry class. If he 
energetically attempted to execute the treaty provisions concerning mis¬ 
sionary activities, in direct defiance of gentry sentiment, he ran the risk of 
alienating this class and destroying his future effectiveness as an official. 

Another factor was the missionary’s exploitation of his privileged legal 
status and the resulting challenge to the prestige and authority of the 
official. Sometimes this challenge was a direct consequence of the mis¬ 
sionary’s treaty rights, as when missionaries, after suffering injury or 
property damage, obtained satisfaction from the Chinese government. 
In other cases, missionaries made their power felt on the local scene by 
abusing their treaty rights or by using them with a minimum of dis¬ 
cretion. Both Catholics and Protestants regularly accepted the application 
of force on their behalf to obtain redress. Catholic missionaries often de¬ 
manded excessively large indemnities for injuries sustained. (In the single 
province of Szechwan, between 1863 and 1869, they collected 260,000 

In the ensuing section, I have drawn freely on ibid. ch. 4. 
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taels.) During the early 1860s, Catholics took full advantage of the treaty 
clauses providing for the return of previously confiscated church proper¬ 
ties, the Franciscan fathers even going so far as to request additional re¬ 
imbursement for house and land rents collected over the preceding 
hundred-year period. Also, in this connection. Catholic missionaries 
routinely demanded, as restitution for injuries suffered in anti-missionary 
riots, buildings (such as literati halls and temples) which had been erected 
with public funds and were of symbolic importance to the Chinese. 

Sometimes missionaries encroached on official authority even more 
directly. Frequently they pressed their legations to obtain the transfer of 
hostile provincial officials. Catholics occasionally aroused the ire of the 
Chinese government by employing improper forms of correspondence. 
Finally - and this was, in the view of Chinese officials, by far the most 
intolerable of all missionary abuses - there was the predilection, already 
noted, for interference in local official affairs, either on behalf of converts 
or in order to win converts. 

Official hostility to the missionary enterprise was sometimes translated 
into open opposition, a prime example being afforded by the repeated 
harassment of the Christian community of Kweichow by T’ien Hsing-shu 
and other high officials in Kweichow in the early i86os. More often, how¬ 
ever, the part played by the official was of an indirect and passive namre. 
By giving the gentry almost complete liberty to carry on their propagand- 
istic and organizational activities and shielding them from reprisals when 
anti-missionary incidents occurred, the officials provided an operating frame¬ 
work for anti-Christian action that was relatively free of obstacles or risks. 

Wherever the sympathies of officials may have lain, it remains a fact 
that after i860 anti-missionary activity was a source of acute embarrass¬ 
ment for the Chinese government at all levels. At the local and provincial 
levels, if such activity was sufficiently serious, officials could be demoted 
or otherwise punished. At the level of the central government, there was 
always the possibility that foreign force would be applied, resulting in 
humiliation and loss of prestige for an already tottering dynasty. Thus, the 
effort to implement the new treaty provisions was an inherently self- 
defeating one, corroding the authority of the local official if successful and 
undermining the position of the central government if unsuccessful. 


Authentic anti-foreifftism and political anti-foreignism 

This raises some interesting questions: If anti-missionary activity posed 
such grave problems for the Chinese authorities, how sure can we be that, 
in the period from i860 to 1900, the primary motive for active opposition 
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to the missionary was invariably anti-missionary feeling, and never anti- 
official or anti-dynastic feeling ? Was anti-foreignism, to put it somewhat 
differently, always ‘authentic’? Or was it sometimes politically inspired? 
Certainly, there were more than enough grounds for the kindling of 
genuine anti-foreign sentiment in nineteenth-century China. But this 
does not mean that, given the proper context, anti-foreignism could not 
be manipulated for political purposes. 

To illustrate, there is evidence that the Yangtze Valley riots of 1891 
were fomented in part by disgruntled secret society members whose aim 
was not to do injury to Christians, but to bring down the dynasty by 
forcing it into conflict with the Western powers. The initial phase of the 
Boxer movement, in which secret society involvement was of paramount 
importance, may have been guided by a similar impulse: early in 1899, it 
will be recalled, the Boxers made much of the slogan, ‘Overthrow the 
Ch’ing, destroy the foreigner’. 

Conversely, the authorities themselves, in some instances, intentionally 
associated themselves with extreme anti-foreign stands, not so much be¬ 
cause they were extremely anti-foreign, but because this was the only way 
to prevent popular anti-foreign feeling from being turned against them. 
This happened in Canton in the 1840s. It may also have been a factor in 
the official and dynastic responses to the Boxers. Clearly, the whole sub¬ 
ject of politically motivated anti-foreignism in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century deserves a great deal more attention than it has so far 
received. One important by-product of such a venture is sure to be a mote 
sophisticated understanding of the complex anatomy of Chinese opposi¬ 
tion to Christianity.^* 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AND THE NEW ORDER 

By any ordinary standard of accounting, the religion of the West failed, 
in the late Ch’ing, to relate itself effectively to Chinese needs. Western 
secular knowledge and practice, the transmission of which, up to the turn 
of the century, was largely in the hands of Protestant missionaries, found 
a much warmer reception. Missionary rationalizations for involvement in 
secular activity were numerous. Some viewed it as a kind of wedge, a 
sweetener, by which resistance to Christianity might be lowered. Others, 
more philosophically inclined, assumed that Christianity was immanent 
in all of Western culture and that, therefore, the acceptance of any part of 
this culture was a move in the proper direction. The trouble with all such 

This discussion is based on Paul A. Cohen, ‘Ch’ing China: confrontation with the West, 
1850-1900’, in James Crowley, ed. Modern east Asia: essays in interpretation, 55-7. 
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rationalizations was that they were not binding on the recipient.^® Not 
only did it prove possible to accept Western knowledge and reject Western 
religion; the former, as it turned out, could even be used as a weapon 
against the latter. 


TAe projessionaliz^ation of missionary work 

The tremendous physical expansion of the Protestant missionary enter¬ 
prise in the last decades of the Ch’ing dynasty was accompanied by a 
significant shift towards professionalization in certain fields of missionary 
endeavour, notably medicine and education. These fields had long been 
adjuncts of evangelism. As they became increasingly divorced from 
evangelical aims, acquiring quasi-independent existences, professional 
standards rose and higher levels of specialization set in, both in respect to 
subject matter and to the missionaries themselves. The missionary enter¬ 
prise, in preparation for the part it was to play in China’s modernization, 
was itself undergoing a similar process.^® 

Medicine 

Although it had been necessary at one point to justify the very existence 
of medical missions, at the centennial conference of Protestant missions, 
held in Shanghai in 1907, it was announced that medical work formed 
‘part of the work of almost every missionary society throughout the 
worldThe growth of such work in China over the preceding three 
decades had been staggering. The number of fully qualified medical 
missionaries had soared from 10 in 1874 to an estimated 300 in 1905. 
In 1876, 41,281 patients were treated in some 40 hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries; thirty years later it was reported that at least 2,000,000 patients were 
being treated annually in 250 mission hospitals and dispensaries.^^ 

Many of these hospitals - and all of the dispensaries - were small-scale 
operations and it is probably safe to say that only in the occasional in¬ 
stance was the most up-to-date medical service and care made available 

The more clearheaded of the missionaries were plainly aware of this. Joseph Edkins, for 
example, wrote that Li Hung-chang is able *to imitate foreign benevolence in establishing 
hospitals and opium refuges, and to accept foreign science . . . while ... he refuses his assent 
to all the claims of the Christian religion ’. ‘ Current Chinese literature: how far is it antagonis¬ 
tic to Christianity ? ’, in Records of ibe General Conference of the Pro/eslanI Missionariej of China 
held at Shanghai, May 7-20, iSfO, 572-j. 

2® In this section I have leaned heavily on Irwin T. Hyatt, Jr, ‘Protestant missions in China 
(1877-1890): the institutionalization of gcxxl works’. Papers on China, 17(1963) 67-100 (re¬ 
printed in Liu, American missionaries in China, 93-126). 

2' China Centenary Missionary Conference, 247. 

22 Ibid. 267; compare with the statistical chart in MacGillivray, A century of Protestant missions 
in Cbirus, facing p. 670, where, for the year 1903, the total number of hospitals (166) and dis¬ 
pensaries (241) is higher, and the number of patients lower (under 1,100,000). 
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and the best equipment used. The treatment offered, nevertheless, was 
different from anything the Chinese were accustomed to, and the total of 
annual patients suggests not only a relatively high level of success, but 
that sizeable numbers of Chinese were being exposed to situations which 
might prompt them to take a more positive attitude towards practical 
Western scientific knowledge and technique. 

Some of the more outstanding achievements warrant special mention. 
Dr J. G. Kerr of the American Presbyterian Mission (North), who took 
over the hospital founded by Peter Parker in Canton, supervised the 
treatment of over a million patients in his almost fifty years of service, and 
towards the end of the century established what may have been China’s 
first institution for the mentally ill. The efforts of Dr Duncan Main 
(Church of England) in Hangchow produced by 1890 a hundred-bed 
hospital, a children’s home and refuges for lepers and opium addicts. In 
1880 Dr John Kenneth Mackenzie of the LMS erected a large hospital in 
Tientsin; the hospital was endowed by Li Hung-chang’s wife, whose life 
Mackenzie and a co-worker had saved. 

Missionaries were also involved in the training of China’s first modern 
physicians. A few individuals, such as Wong Fun and Ho Kai, after 
being educated as youths in mission schools, went to the West for their 
medical training. But by the last decades of the nineteenth century a far 
greater number (including the future revolutionary Sun Yat-sen) were 
being trained in medical schools attached to missionary hospitals in China 
or Hong Kong. As of 1897, some 500 Chinese physicians had graduated 
from such institutions and there were another 250-500 in training. Many 
of these native doctors, after completion of their studies, were drafted 
into government service; a few established lucrative practices in the port 
cities. As a group, they probably did not have as much contact with their 
countrymen as the less fully trained ‘native assistants’ who formed the 
staffs of most hospitals and dispensaries. 

Another vehicle for transmitting Western medical knowledge to the 
Chinese was the written word. The best known of the early authors was 
Dr Benjamin Hobson (1816-73), whose compilations remained standard 
for many years and whose book on anatomy, Ch'iian-t'i hsin Im (Canton, 
1851; 99 leaves), gained the rare distinction of being incorporated into 
a leading Chinese encyclopaedic collection. Later, Dr J. G. Kerr, Dr John 
Dudgeon, John Fryer and others translated books on a profusion of 
medical subjects, including diagnosis, bandaging, skin diseases, syphilis, 
eye diseases, inflammatory diseases, the principles and practice of medicine, 
materia medica, fevers, hygiene, surgery, anatomy and physiology. 
Reaching an audience which often could not be reached by the mis- 
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sionary directly, writings of this kind helped to prepare growing numbers 
of educated Chinese for an acceptance of Western scientific knowledge. 

The vast majority of mission hospitals and dispensaries continued to 
provide their patients with instruction in Christianity. But such instruc¬ 
tion was removed, more and more, from the hands of the overtaxed 
medical missionary. As the latter became a full-time doctor, his profes¬ 
sional identity sharpened. The Medical Missionary Association of China, 
formed in 1886, published its own medical journal. And with increasing 
frequency, Chinese officials sought out medical missionaries for advice on 
matters relating to public health, sanitation, housing, water supply, 
government hospitals and medical education. Medical missionaries were 
beginning ‘to plan for the health of the entire Empire ’,^3 and for many 
the creation of a healthy China was starting to assume as much importance 
as the creation of a Christian China. 

'Education 

Missionary involvement in secular education had less basis in scripture 
than missionary involvement in healing the sick. It was harder, therefore, 
to win the missionary body’s acceptance and approval of this line of work. 
By the dawn of the twentieth century, nevertheless, the major battles had 
been fought and won - at least on the Protestant side. Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, as we have seen, operated numerous schools. But, with few 
exceptions (mainly Jesuit institutions), these were elementary level and 
devoted entirely to instruction in religion and in the Chinese classics. 

During the middle decades of the nineteenth century, Protestants 
generally took a negative stand with regard to secular education. But 
beginning around the time of the first general conference of Protestant 
missionaries in China (1877), the situation changed quite markedly. At 
this conference the American Presbyterian, Calvin Mateer, implored his 
fellow missionaries to assume greater responsibihty in the educational 
sphere. Although Mateer was bitterly criticized at the time, the ice had 
been broken and more and more missionaries were converted to his 
position in the ensuing decade. 

Another important consequence of the 1877 conference, largely in¬ 
spired by Mateer’s address, was the establishment of a ‘ School and Text¬ 
book Series Committee’ under the general editorship of John Fryer. Com¬ 
mitted to the proposition, as expressed by Mateer, that ‘the success of 
mission schools depended in no small measure on having good and suit¬ 
able textbooks’, 3 * the members of the Committee supervised the prepara- 

” Latourette, Hisloiy of Christian missions, 460. 

Quoted in Hyatt, ‘Protestant missions in China’, 75. 
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tion and publication by 1890 of eighty-four books and forty maps and 
charts, mostly of secular content. Over thirty thousand volumes were 
sold during this period and the Gjmmittee’s work was soon placed on a 
self-supporting basis. 

Another approach to the teaching of Western subjects was to provide 
instruction in English, thereby avoiding the necessity of relying on trans¬ 
lated texts which, all too often, bordered on being unintelligible. Initially, 
many missionaries opposed this, reasoning that since a knowledge of 
English was economically useful, many Chinese would enrol in mission 
schools for materialistic purposes. The advantages of teaching English, 
however, more than outweighed the disadvantages, and diuing the 18 80s, 
English instruction won growing support. 

The broadening of missionary attitudes was matched by a dramatic 
expansion in Protestant educational facilities. Enrolment in mission 
schools stood at 6,000 in 1877. ®y *89° had risen to 16,836, and by 1906 
to 57,683. In addition to over two thousand primary schools, there were 
by 1906 close to four hundred higher-level instimtions, including a num¬ 
ber of colleges. In contrast with Catholic practice, a great majority of 
Protestant schools of all levels included Western subjects in their curricula. 

Another important change, paralleling what had taken place in the 
medical field, was the emergence of the professional missionary educator. 
Irwin Hyatt notes that the missionaries who had spoken on education at 
the 1877 conference - men like Mateer - ‘had come to China as evangelists 
and became teachers somewhat by accident. In contrast, a number of those 
who made comments in 1890 . . . seem with their advanced degrees and 
more specialized interests to have been more professional educators than 
ministers. These men, all heavily committed to educational or literary 
work, were relative newcomers and represented a new generation and a 
new type of missionary educator.This trend became even more pro¬ 
nounced after 1900. 

A further indication of growing professionalization was the formation 
in 1890 of the Educational Association of China (EAC). As successor to 
the School and Textbook Series Committee, the EAC was much con¬ 
cerned with improving the textbook situation in mission schools. But 
all matters pertaining to education in China came within its purview. By 
the time of the third general conference of Protestant missionaries (1907), 
the EAC had a membership of four hundred. Aside from publishing 
books, it had established a fourteen-year general syllabus and was ‘the 
recognized guardian of educational standards for the entire Protestant 

community’.36 

35 Ibid. 7J-4. Ibid. 77. 
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Missionary promotion of Western learning 

Schools, by their very nature, were able to reach only the young. To 
transmit Western learning to the educated adult population of China, 
missionaries resorted to publication of books and maga2ines in Chinese. 
Protestant involvement in secular publishing went back to the pre-Opium 
War days. A notable early example, Tung-hsi-yang k’ao mei-yiieh t'mg-chi 
chuan (Chinese monthly magazine; Canton, 1833 et seq.), was edited by 
Elijah Bridgman and others, and contained articles on the steam engine, 
world geography, the British and American systems of government, and 
the life of George Washington. In the period 1810-67, according to one 
estimate, Protestant writings on secular subjects totalled 108 and con¬ 
stituted some 14 per cent of their overall output. By the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, there were over a dozen active mission presses, and 
Protestant scholars, in addition to editing several periodicals of note, had 
written or translated hundreds of books on a wide range of non-religious 
subjects. 

Science and mathematics 

In the twentieth century, one of the main Chinese arguments against 
Christianity has been that its claims are inconsistent with the results of 
modern science. In the nineteenth century, ironically, a leading part in the 
introduction of Western science into China was taken by Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries. Indeed, despite the special problems involved in the creation of 
a new Chinese scientific vocabulary, Protestants produced more books on 
science and mathematics than on all other non-religious subjects com¬ 
bined. 

One of the most successful translating teams in the scientific field con¬ 
sisted of Alexander Wylie (1815-87), a British missionary of considerable 
sinological attainments, and the brilliant Chinese mathematician, Li Shan- 
lan (1810-82). Working together in Shanghai in the 1850s, these two men 
translated Books 7-15 of Euclid’s Elements {Hsu chi-ho yiian-pen, 9 chuan'). 
Sir John F. Herschel’s Outlines of astronomy {T’an-t’ien, i8-t-i chuan), 
Augustus de Morgan’s Elements of algebra (J'ai-shu hsiieh, 13 chuan), and 
Elements of analytical geometry and of differential and integral calculus by Elias 
Loomis (T<2/ wei chi shih-chi, 18 chiian). The prolific Li also collaborated in 
the translation of works by William Whewell (with Joseph Edkins) and 
John Lindley (with Edkins and Alexander Williamson). 

Since translations of Western books, if they were to have any chance 
of being read, had to be executed in acceptable literary Chinese, and since 
even the most accomplished of missionary scholars (like Wylie) were in- 
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capable of writing the literary language with any degree of grace-, a special 
method of composition had to be followed. Essentially, it was the same 
procedure that had been worked out two-and-a-half centuries earlier by 
the Jesuits. First, the foreign missionary would provide his native assis¬ 
tant with an oral translation of the original text. Then, the assistant would 
convert the colloquial version into literary Chinese. Finally, if the mis¬ 
sionary were sufficiently skilled, he would read over the literary version 
for accuracy and clarity of expression. 

The man who exploited this method to the fullest extent in the last 
century was John Fryer (1839-1928). An Englishman who came to China 
initially as a teacher in a missionary school. Fryer was the archetype of 
what may be called the ‘secular missionary’. Although he cooperated with 
missionaries in various educational undertakings, he was not connected 
with any missionary society and seems to have attached more importance 
to the strengthening of the Chinese nation than to the conversion of the 
Chinese people. Fryer’s mission was to bring Western learning - especially 
science - to China. 

For twenty-eight years (1868-96) Fryer worked as a translator at the 
Kiangnan Arsenal in Shanghai. Of the 129 translations which constituted 
his lifetime’s output - he continued to do translation work after leaving 
China to take the Louis Agassix Professorship of Oriental Languages and 
Literature at the University of California, Berkeley - 5 7 were in the natural 
sciences, 48 in applied sciences, 14 in military and naval science, and 10 in 
history and the social sciences. The Arsenal published 77 of Fryer’s 
translations. 

Aside from his work for the Chinese government. Fryer was active in a 
number of private ventures connected with the promotion of Western 
science. He was secretary and co-founder of the Shanghai Polytechnic 
Institution and Reading Room (Ko-chih shu-yiian), which was established 
in the mid-iSyos by a group of Chinese and foreigners interested in 
advancing China’s knowledge of the West. Fryer gave magic lantern 
lectures every Saturday night at the Institution and was an enthusiastic 
supporter of its prixe essay contests, inaugurated in 1886 to ‘induce the 
Chinese literati to investigate the various departments of Western know¬ 
ledge with the view to their application in the Middle Kingdom ’.37 
Between 1876 and 1892 Fryer also served as editor of the influential 
illustrated magazine, Ko-chih hui-pien (The Chinese scientific magazine; 
subsequent English title: The Chinese scientific and industrial magazine). 

3 ’ Quoted from one of Fryer’s reports, in Knight BiggerstafT, ‘ Shanghai Polsrtechnic Institu¬ 
tion and Reading Room; an attempt to introduce Western science and technology to the 
Chinese’, Pacific HistoricalReviev, 25.2 (May I9j6) 141. 
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The articles in Ko-chih hui-pien, popular in format and written in many 
instances by Protestant missionaries, covered a vast array of scientific 
and related topics. 

One other of Fryer’s projects must be noted, although its purpose was 
broader than the difiusion of scientific knowledge alone. This was the 
Chinese Scientific Book Depot, a non-profit bookstore established by 
Fryer in 1885 in Shanghai. By 1888 the Depot had in stock some 650 
titles on Western subjects, and branches had been established in Tientsin, 
Hangchow, Swatow, Peking, Foochow and Hong Kong. 

History and international law 

Authentic children of the modern scientific and industrial revolutions, 
missionaries who ventured into literary work generally tended to channel 
their energies into natural and applied science (including military science). 
There were, nevertheless, a number of influential missionary publications 
in other fields, particularly history and international law. One of the 
earliest was Elijah Bridgman’s Mei-li-ko ho-sheng-kuo chih-lueh (A brief 
account of the United States of America). First published in 1838, Bridg¬ 
man’s book went through a number of revisions, the last of which ap¬ 
peared in 1862 under the title, Uen-pang chih-liieh. It appears to have been 
the principal source of information on the United States for two seminal 
Chinese accounts of world history and geography: Wei Yuan’s Hai-kuo 
t’u-chih (Illustrated gazetteer of the countries overseas; 1844) and Hsii 
Chi-yu’s Ying-huan chih liieh (Brief survey of the maritime circuit; 
1850). 

Another widely read history was William Muirhead’s (1822-1900) Ta- 
Ying-kuo chih (An account of Great Britain; 1856). The praise which Muir¬ 
head’s translation received from Chinese scholars was due, in no small 
part, to the skill of his collaborator, Chiang Tun-fu (i 808-67), ^ leading 
literary light in the Shanghai of the 1850s. 

Other historical compilations by missionaries included D. Z. Sheffield’s 
Wan-kuo t'ung-chien (Outline history of the world; Shanghai, 1882), 
which, according to Arthur Smith, ‘gave a whole generation of Chinese 
their first ideas of the great mysterious outer world’, 3 ® and Timothy 
Richard’s popular translation (to be discussed presently) of Robert 
Mackenzie’s The nineteenth century: a history (1880), published in 1894 under 
the title T'ai-hsi hsin-shih lan-yao. 

One other area in which missionary translations nude a significant 
impact was that of international law. This was largely due to the eflbrts of 

5* Quoted in Roberto M. Patemo, ‘Devello Z. Sheffield and the founding of the North China 
College’, 'Papers on China, 14 (i960) 121 (reprinted in Liu, American missionaries in China, 53). 
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one man, the American missionary-educator, W. A. P. Martin. Of Mar¬ 
tin’s several translations in this field, the most important was Wan-kuo 
kung-fa (Peking, 1864), which placed at the disposal of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment Henry Wheaton’s standard work, Elements of international law. 

Smith’s assessment of Sheffield’s work, if one discounts its condescend¬ 
ing tone, could well be applied to the whole corpus of missionary-pro¬ 
duced secular literature. This literature made available to educated Chinese 
a vast fund of previously inaccessible information on Western learning 
and on the Western world in general. Moreover, until the last years of the 
nineteenth century, it constituted the principal source of such information. 
This, however, gives us little more than the chapter headings of a very 
complex story, the text of which remains unwritten. 

Some of the lines of inquiry future scholars will want to pursue, in 
filling out the text, may be briefly noted. First - a problem for the student 
of communication - how cleat was the missionary’s message? How 
intelligible were missionary compilations and to what extent did they say 
what their compilers intended them to say ? Second - a problem for intel¬ 
lectual historians - what was the message ? Missionary translators posed 
as transmitters of the best that Western civilization had to offer. Yet it 
was left for people like Yen Fu(i855-i92i) to translate Spencer, J. S. Mill 
and Montesquieu, while the most widely circulated of all missionary 
translations of secular works, Mackenzie, was a vulgar hymn to the con¬ 
quests of science and the dogma of progress, described by R. G. CoUing- 
wood as being ‘among the most unsavoury relics of third-rate historical 
work ’.39 (Inevitably one is reminded of the sensation caused in Meiji 
Japan by another third-rate work, Samuel Smiles’ Self-help.) A third and 
final question: who got the message? How wide a readership, both social 
and geographic, did missionary writings have, and in what ways did 
patterns of readership change over the years ? Only when the answers to 
questions like these are in, will we be in a position to measure with greater 
precision the extent and quality of the impact made by the secular writings 
of missionaries. 


Chinese reform thought and activity: the missionary impact 

‘Reform’, according to the dictionary, means to ‘change into a new and 
improved form or conditionIf we give a loose reading to this defini¬ 
tion, all missionary endeavour could, from the missionaries’ own point of 
view, be regarded as reform-directed. A more sensible reading would 

JO R. G. Collingwood, The idea of biitory, 145. 

♦o Webster'} Nev Collegiate Dictionary, 711. 
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limit ‘reform’ to improvements advocated or effected in the political, 
economic, educational and social realms. Missionary influence on Chinese 
reform thought and activity, even in this narrower sense, was a multilevel 
phenomenon. The instruction in secular subjects afforded in Protestant 
schools and the knowledge of the West and of Western culture com¬ 
municated in Protestant publications nourished an atmosphere conducive 
to reform. Missionaries, in their policies, methods and social attitudes, 
furnished live, on-the-spot models for Chinese reformers to emulate. 
Finally, a few missionaries, the most prominent being Timothy Richard, 
Young J. Allen and Gilbert Reid, became enthusiastic propagandists for 
a reformed China and established close relations with leading Chinese re¬ 
formers, both within and without officialdom. 

T/?e emancipation of women 

A hallmark of moderni2ation in general and of Chinese modernization in 
particular has been the upgrading of the status of women. Traditionally, 
Chinese women were expected to show total submissiveness before 
parents and husband within the family, while their opportunities for self- 
expression and social involvement outside the family were minimal. 
Formal education for females was non-existent. Women were forbidden 
to compete in the civil service examinations or to serve in any official 
capacity. The prevalence of concubinage, female infanticide and above all 
of the custom of footbinding stood as both symbol and consequence of 
the inferior social position occupied by the Chinese female. 

The missionary enterprise was ideally suited to stimulate change in this 
area. By the turn of the century, the majority of Protestant, and a fair 
number of Catholic, missionaries were themselves women. And although 
few of these could be counted as highly educated, all were literate, many 
served as teachers in missionary schools, and several were trained physici¬ 
ans. There was, moreover, a high incidence of explicit commitment among 
Protestants to the tenets of feminism, and a determination to crusade for 
the ‘equal rights’ of Chinese women. 

This crusade took many forms. Missionaries were, of course, outspoken 
in their condemnation of concubinage and infanticide. They also frowned 
on arranged marriages for Church members. Their greatest impact, how¬ 
ever, was on the anti-footbinding movement of the late Ch’ing. The first 
missionary society for the suppression of footbinding is said to have been 
founded in Amoy in 1874. In time, it became customary for women, on 
joining the Church, to unbind their feet, and in many schools, girls with 
bovmd feet were refused admission. The most important foreign organiza¬ 
tion devoted to the abolition of footbinding was the T’ien-tsu hui or 
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Natural Foot Society, founded in Shanghai in 1895, with Mrs Archibald 
Little (a non-missionary) as president. The Society engaged in extensive 
pamphleteering, and efforts were made by Mrs Little to influence Chinese 
in high places. The reformers of the 1890s, acutely sensitive to foreign 
charges of Chinese barbarism, took up the crusade against footbinding 
with zeal. Responding to growing pressure, the empress dowager in 1902 
issued an edict officially abolishing the practice. And, as the twentieth cen¬ 
tury wore on, the binding of women’s feet went increasingly out of style.^' 

Less dramatic, but ultimately much more important in elevating the 
status of Chinese women, were missionary efforts in the educational 
sphere. The first missionary school for girls (Miss Aldersey’s) was founded 
in Ningpo in 1844 imder the supervision of the Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East (formed in London in 1834). By 1905 
Protestant missionaries counted 7,168 girls in their primary schools and 
2,761 female students in higher-level institutions. Several women doctors 
were trained under missionary auspices. Efforts were also made to spread 
literacy among adult women - frequently through the medium of roman- 
ized Chinese - and to furnish elementary instruction in home economics. 
Although there were unquestionably great variations in the quality of the 
female education thus provided, it has been claimed that, as late as the eve 
of the 1911 revolution, Protestant institutions were still the only ones in 
China at which the educational opportunities for women were roughly 
comparable to those available to Chinese men. 

Tbe 'Christian' reformers of the coastal periphery 

Since Christianity was presented in nineteenth-century China in an anti- 
Confucian guise, it was likely to be most acceptable to those Chinese for 
whom, whatever their innermost convictions, continued attachment to the 
outward trappings of Confucian culture was least compelling. In the case 
of the educated, the greatest concentration of such persons prior to the 
1890s was in the treaty ports and Hong Kong. It was from the coastal 
periphery, too, that many of the earliest Chinese modernizers emerged. 
And, although it has been generally overlooked, a sizeable number of 
these pioneers were either Christian or deeply indebted to Christian 
missionaries for their ideas and views. 

Among the top leaders of the Taiping movement, the most articulate 
spokesman for Western-style reform. Hung Jen-kan (1822-64), bad been 
trained as a Protestant evangelist in Hong Kong in the 1850s. Tong 
King-sing (T’ang T’ing-shu, 1832-92), a major figure in several early 

Howard S. Levy feels that missionaries ‘exerted a strong influence’ on the abolition of foot¬ 
binding. See Cbimse foolbinding: tbe bistory of a curious erotic custom, 78. 
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industrial enterprises, and Yung Wing (Jung Hung, 1828-1912), who 
promoted the first educational mission to the United States (1872-81), had 
both been educated as boys in missionary schools, Yung going on to be¬ 
come the first Qiinese graduate of an American university (Yale, 1854), Ho 
Kai (Ho Ch’i, 1859-1914), the son of a businessman who had formerly 
been a preacher associated with the Hong Kong branch of the LMS, took 
advanced degrees in both law and medicine in Great Britain, before re¬ 
turning to become one of Hong Kong’s most distinguished Chinese 
residents. Ho was active in a variety of philanthropic ventiues (including 
the founding of the College of Medicine for Chinese in Hong Kong, at 
which Sun Yat-sen completed his medical training) and, in the late 1880s, 
pioneered in advocating the introduction of parliamentary government. 
A brother-in-law of Ho, Wu T’ing-fang (1842-1922), after secondary 
education in a church-mn school in Hong Kong and legal training in 
Great Britain, served for fourteen years on the staff of Li Hung-chang and 
later became a well-known diplomat and advocate of legal reform. Another 
early reformer, Cheng Kuan-ying (1842-1923), studied English for a time 
with John Fryer and was an enthusiastic reader of missionary literature. 
Although there is no evidence that Cheng, a successful comprador with 
wide foreign connections, ever converted to Christianity,^* the humani¬ 
tarian sentiments permeating his influential reform tract, Sheng-shih wei-yen 
(Warnings to a prosperous age), were clearly of Christian provenance. 

Some Christian reformers, among them Ts’ai Erh-k’ang, the Chinese 
collaborator of Timothy Richard and Young J. Allen, and Ma Liang 
(Ma Hsiang-po, 1840-1939), one of the rare instances of a reformer of 
Catholic family backgrovind - for a time in the 1870s he was actually a 
Jesuit priest - have been largely ignored by scholars. Others, such as 
Wang T’ao (1828-97) and Ma Liang’s younger brother, Ma Chien-chung 
(1844-1900), have been given their due as reformers, but not as Christians. 
Educated as a youth in Catholic schools, Ma Chien-chung later studied in 
France. On returning to China in the late 1870s, he joined Li Hung-chang’s 
secretarial staff and, with his unique knowledge of the West, quickly be¬ 
came one of Li’s most valuable advisers on foreign matters. Wang T’ao’s 
career was even more unconventional. After assisting W. H. Medhurst 
in the preparation of the Delegates’ Version of the New Testament, he 
was baptized in 1854 in Shanghai. In Hong Kong in the 1860s, he worked 
closely with James Legge on the translation of the Chinese classics. 
After spending two years with Legge in Scotland in the late 1860s, he 

In the cases of Tong King-sing and Wu T’ing-&ng, on the other hand, the presumption of 
baptism is strong even though proof is still lacking. Wu was described as ‘a baptized Chris¬ 
tian with two concubines’ in Cyril Pearl, Morrison of Peking, 234. 
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returned to Hong Kong and in 1874 founded his own newspaper. Wang 
T’ao’s books and his daily editorials on current affairs and reform brought 
him fame as an expert on the West. Moving back to Shanghai in 1884, he 
became associated with John Fryer’s Polytechnic Institution and in the 
early 1890s contributed regularly to the reform-oriented missionary 
periodical, Wan-kuo kung-pao (Review of the times). 

What does it mean to refer to people like these as ‘Christian’ reformers ? 
It does not mean, certainly, that their reform ideas were grounded in 
specifically Christian precepts or that reform was seen by them (as it was 
by some missionaries) as a bridge to a future Christianized China. (Ac¬ 
tually, it is hard to know, in most cases, how deep or lasting their Christian 
affiliations were. The opprobrium attached to Church membership in the 
nineteenth century was so great that educated converts did their best to 
conceal their Christianity. In the voluminous corpus of Wang T’ao’s 
printed writings, there is not a single word indicating that he was a 
Christian, though he admits it quite freely in an unpublished diary of 
the 1850s). What it means, more than anything else, is that these men were 
early escapees from a closed Confiician world. Christianity, for most of 
them, does not appear to have served (as it did for many Meiji Protestants) 
as a substitute world view - a replacement for Confucianism. Rather, it 
served to dramatize the fact that other world views - legitimate and 
respectable - were possible. Once this became plain, Confucian society, 
for the first time, was placed on the defensive. And so we find that, even 
when Christian (or Christian-influenced) reformers retained a commit¬ 
ment to Confucianism, as was often the case, the nature of this commit¬ 
ment was changed. If Confucianism was to continue to reign supreme in 
China, they seem to have reasoned, it would have to be a very different 
Confucianism from that of yore. Hence, the need for reform. 

The new reformers of the 1890s 

Although individual ‘Christian’ reformers remained active even past the 
turn of the century, as a group they yielded the stage to a younger genera¬ 
tion of reformers - and revolutionaries - in the 1890s. Since the revolu¬ 
tionary movement is a phenomenon belonging more to the twentieth than 
to the nineteenth century, I shall only touch on it in this chapter in order 
to note the very prominent role that Christians played in the pre-1905 
phase of the movement’s history (at least that strand of the movement that 
was led by Sun Yat-sen). Most of the leaders of the Hong Kong branch of 
the Hsing-Chimg hui, including of course Sun himself, were Christians. 
The leadership of the Canton plot of 1895 was predominantly Protestant, 
and Christians, according to one Chinese estimate, accounted for 30 per 
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cent of the original participants in the Waichow uprising of 1900 (includ¬ 
ing its Canton component). While this subject awaits study, I am inclined 
to accept Harold Schiffrin’s contention that the revolutionists’ Christianity 
(unlike that of the earlier Taipings) was of little importance as a motivating 
force and constituted ‘merely the religious aspect of their generally 
Western orientation 

Contrary to what one might expect, the new reformers who came to the 
fore in the 1890s, while often more radical than the old, were generally 
better schooled in the learning of the past. In fact, some of the best-known 
among them found in the Modern Text tradition of Confucianism the 
main sanction for their reform thought. In contrast with the older re¬ 
formers, who for the most part came to their reformism after yeats of 
direct exposure to treaty port life, the new reformers tended to become 
committed to reform first (sometimes, to be sure, after brief visits to the 
treaty ports) but actually settled in the treaty ports only later ^ and, then, 
usually for reasons of convenience or political security. A final contrast, 
again of a paradoxical quality: although none of the more important re¬ 
formers of the 1890s were Christians, some of them were at least as deeply 
influenced by Christianity and Christian missionary methods as their 
nominally Christian predecessors. 

Led by K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927), the new reformers first achieved 
national prominence in 1895, in the wake of China’s defeat at the hands of 
Japan. During the next few years the reformist tide swelled. Then, after a 
peak in the summer of 1898, it was suddenly cut short, as the empress 
dowager’s coup d'itat restored to power forces hostile to radical change. 

It was during the period from 1895 to 1898 that the missionary impact 
on Chinese reform eflbrts reached its height. In part, this impact was 
achieved through personal contacts. Gilbert Reid, whose Mission among 
the Higher Classes of China (founded in 1894) had as a principal goal the 
stimulation of interest in reform among officials in Peking, claimed in 
1896 to be personally acquainted with over 2 5 o officials and in communica¬ 
tion with another 200.^“* The Welsh missionary, Timothy Richard, was 
another who worked at cultivating personal relations with highly placed 
Chinese, as an effective means of encouraging reform. Richard had inter¬ 
views with such leading dignitaries as Li Hung-chang and Chang Chih- 
tung. (With characteristic audacity, he attempted in 1894 to persuade 
Chang to sponsor the proposal that, for a prescribed period of years, 
China be converted into what would amount to a foreign protectorate. 
Chang’s response was decidedly unenthusiastic.) In the winter of 1895-6, 

Harold Z. Schiffrin, Sun Yat-sen and the originj of the Chinese Kevolution^ 89-90, 228-9. 

•*< Nortb-Cbina Herald, 6 Nov. 1896, 784-5. 
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while on a visit to Peking, Richard became friendly with K’ang Yu-wei, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (who served briefly as his secretary), and other members 
of the short-lived Ch’iang-hsiieh hui (Self-strengthening Society) and was 
a frequent speaker at the Society’s meetings. 

Much more influential than personal contacts were the reformist 
writings of Protestant missionaries, circulation of which grew rapidly 
from the late 1880s. Richard, in 1891, became secretary of the leading 
sponsor of such publications, the SDK (Society for the Difiusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese; Kuang-hsiieh hui 
in Chinese). The SDK published his translation of Macken2ie (1894) and 
Young J. Allen’s compilation on the Sino-Japanese \(/!Lt(Cbmg-Tmg chan- 
chi pen-mo', 1896). Beginning in 1889, it also put out the influential 
monthly, Wan-kuo kung-pao, under the general editorship of Allen and 
Ts’ai Erh-k’ang. 

As propagandists for reform, the missionaries succeeded, in these years, 
beyond their wildest dreams. The yearly income from SDK sales soared 
from $800 in 1893 to over $18,000 in 1898. And John Fryer in 1896 was 
able to report exultantly: ‘The book business is advancing with rapid 
strides all over China, and the printers here cannot keep pace with it. 
China is awakening at iast.’*i Allen’s book on the Sino-Japanese War (which 
contained a section spelling out the author’s reform views) and Richard’s 
translation of Mackenxie - both popular enough to be pirated repeatedly 
by Chinese booksellers^® - were required reading for Changsha examina¬ 
tion candidates in 1896. The first periodical publication of the Ch’iang- 
hsiieh hui (in 1895) not only drew much of its material from the Wan-kuo 
kung-pao, but for a time even used the same title. The Chinese names of 
men like Timothy Richard and Young Allen were on people’s lips 
throughout the country. And had the coup d’itat of September 1898 not 
taken place, it is very hkely that Richard would have been invited (on 
K’ang Yu-wei’s recommendation) to join the inner circle of imperial 
advisers. The Kuang-hsii Emperor (whose introduction to Western 
learning, under the indirect supervision of W. A. P. Martin, had been 
going on for some years) had already studied the Mackenzie translation 
and was enormously impressed. 

Christian missionaries, in addition to playing an important part in 
initially awakening Chinese to the need for reform - K’ang Yu-wei is 
said to have told a reporter in 1898 that he owed his conversion to reform 

Letter of i Apr. 1896 (emphasis in original). Fryer Papers, University of California Library 
(Berkeley). In a letter of i July 1898, Fryer wrote that ‘every book of any value is now 
pirated*. 

Richard’s translation is said to have been pirated nineteen times in Szechwan alone in 1898. 
Wang Shu-huai, V'ai-Jmjru wu-bsupitn-fa (Foreigners and the 1898 reform), 40-2. 
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chiefly to the writings of Richard and Allen - also helped to shape the 
specific techniques, ideas and even world views of the reformers. The 
establishment of reform societies and the use of the periodical press to 
arouse interest in and support of reform were, if not directly inspired by 
missionary models, at least strongly influenced by them. So too, ob¬ 
viously, was K’ang Yu-wei’s scheme for making Confucianism into a 
national religion, with its own holidays, empire-wide network of churches, 
and missionaries. (Reference should also be made here to the prominent 
Buddhist reformer, Yang Wen-hui, who was impressed by the picture of 
Christian missionaries, learned in their scriptures, going out into the 
interior to preach their doctrines to laymen.) 

Comparison of the writings of missionaries and reformers suggests a 
very considerable missionary influence in the realms of educational and 
economic policy and on a variety of social questions. Missionary prefer¬ 
ences in foreign affairs also seem to be reflected in the writings of many 
reformers, a case in point being the anti-Russianism of the predominantly 
Anglo-American Protestant missionary conununity. It was the evolving 
Chinese conception of the world and of mankind, however, that mis¬ 
sionary writers probably affected most profoundly. T’an Ssu-t’ung's 
Jen-hstieh (The study of humanity; 1898), one of the boldest philosophical 
statements of the late Ch’ing, gave equal weight to Christian and Confucian 
ethics - something unheard-of at the time. And the utopian dream, shared 
by K'ang, T’an and the early Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, of a fumre world order in 
which the barriers separating nations would be stmck down and men 
would live together in harmony and peace, although not without roots in 
Chinese tradition, found strong reinforcement in the writings of Richard 
and other missionaries. To be sure, not all Chinese reformers were pre¬ 
pared to accept such a rose-coloured vision of the future, some (like Yen 
Fu) inclining much more to a view of the world in which struggle and 
conflict occupied the central place. Most reformers, however, were ready 
by 1900 to incorporate into their new world view the dogma of progress 
and an uncritical faith in-the benefits to mankind of scientific advance, two 
notions that were propounded with wearisome repetition in the mission¬ 
ary literature of the day. 

Where the missionaries of the late nineteenth century were least suc¬ 
cessful was in selling to the Chinese the proposition that Western learning 
and institutions, and the wealth and power that accompanied them, were 
somehow rooted in Christianity.Some, like K’ang Yu-wei, granted that 

For a Chinese articulation of this failure, see the essay ‘Lun Hsi-cheng Hsi-hsiieh chih-luan 
hsing-shuai chii yii Hsi-chiao wu-she’ (The condition of Western government and the state 
of Western learning have nothing to do with Western religion), which appeared in 1898 in a 
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religion might save China, and even the world. But when it came to 
choosing his religion, K’ang’s biggest concession to his missionary 
mentors was a Christianized Confucianism - a sizeable concession, per¬ 
haps, from the Chinese point of view, but not from the missionaries’. 
Timothy Richard’s contention that progress was the universal ruling of 
God, with its implication that acceptance of the first would automatically 
lead to acceptance of the second, underwent a similar fate, the Chinese 
quickly discovering that they could reject God and still have progress. 
Chinese reformers, in short, were willing enough in these years to buy 
what the missionaries had to sell. But they were not willing to accept the 
conditions which the missionaries thought were implicit in the transaction. 

When the suppression of the Boxer Uprising set the stage for a renewal 
of reform activity in the first decade of the twentieth century, missionary 
involvement and influence were sharply curtailed. One reason for this 
sudden shift may have been the increased importance of political issues - 
the struggle, for example, between the reformers and the revolutionaries - 
public discussion of which missionaries tended to avoid.'*® A second, and 
certainly more crucial, reason was the opening up of alternative (and for 
most Chinese more acceptable) channels of information concerning the 
non-Chinese world. China’s own periodical press grew by leaps and bounds 
after the Sino-Japanese conflict, making readers less dependent on foreign- 
run Chinese-language magazines and papers, and from 1900 a steadily 
increasing flow of Chinese went abroad (particularly to Japan) to study. 

No longer needed as apostles of reform and superseded as instruments 
for the transmission of secular Western culture, missionaries like Richard 
and Allen found themselves progressively less able, after 1900, to affect 
the Chinese scene. Reform-minded missionaries, vitally concerned with 
the welfare of the Chinese people and with China’s fate as a nation, con¬ 
tinued to play an active part in the twentieth century, notably in such areas 
as public health, education and rural reconstruction. But, important as 
their contribution was, it tended to be diffuse in content and local in 
range. China’s problems were too massive, her political conditions too 


Hunan reform journal edited by T’an Ssu-t’ung et al., Hiiang-bsueh btin-pao (The new journal 
of Hunan), 4 vols., i.441-77. 

There were, of course, exceptions. Alexander Williamson, in the early 1870s, published an 
article recommending gradual establishment of parliamentary government. Sec Kwang-Ching 
Liu, ‘Nineteenth-century China: the disintegration of the old order and the impact of the 
West’, P. T. Ho and Tang Tsou, eds. China in crisis, z vols., 1.140 n. Also, by the turn of the 
century, some missionaries had declared their sympathy for the young revolutionary cause. 
As a rule, however, missionaries appear to have feared the official backlash that might result 
from Christian identification, real or suspected, with the revolutionists. See Schiifrin, Sun 
Yat-sen asid the origins of the Chinese Revolution, 90. 
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chaotic, and the secular agents of reform (both native and foreign) too 
numerous and diverse for missionaries ever again to have the kind of 
nation-wide impact that had been possible, for a flickering moment, in the 
waning years of the nineteenth century. 

The turn of the century was a true turning point for Christian mis¬ 
sions in another sense as well. The Boxer holocaust, which brought 
violent death to almost two hundred foreign missionaries (not counting 
the children of Protestants) and over thirty thousand Chinese Christians 
(mostly Catholic), climaxed years of mounting strain between the Chinese 
and foreign communities and represented a high-water mark in xeno¬ 
phobia-powered opposition to Christian missions. Anti-Christian feeling 
did not subside in the twentieth century. It lasted through the years of 
Kuomintang ascendancy and became effectively institutionalized under 
the Chinese People’s Republic. But there was one outstanding difference. 
Where earlier opposition to Christianity symbolized the determination of 
an ancient civilization to resist the foreign forces threatening it with 
destruction, opposition in the twentieth century has been the expression 
of a young country restlessly in search of new grounds for self-respect. 
The anti-foreignism has survived, but within a new environment shaped 
more by anger than fear, more by modern nationalism than by old-style 
xenophobia. 
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I. introduction: the old order 

In the course of 2,000 years the Chinese historical record accumulated so 
voluminously that bibliography early became a specialty. Historians of China, 
both Chinese and foreign, have constandy produced bibliographies in the effort 
to avoid drowning in the flood of historical literature. For the English-reading 
public the quickest starting point is in the bibliographies attached to survey 
texts written for the obviously intelligent but unfortunately ignorant beginner. 
Most recently available are the reading lists in Immanuel C. Y. Hsii, The rise of 
modern China, and Paul H. Clyde and Burton F. Beers, The Far East, a history of 
Western impacts and Eastern responses, iSjo-i^pj. In one survey there is even a 
fifty-page essay on 650 books on China, mainly modern; see John K. Fairbank, 
The United States and China. For the present introductory chapter, the most 
recent background study, with selected bibliography, is Charles O. Hucker, 
China's imperial past: an introduction to Chinese history and culture. 

What is the Chinese historical record from which all such Western works 
derive? The English-reading public interested in Chinese history will not be 
practically concerned (until more of its members read Chinese and Japanese) 
with the large apparatus of printed source materials, bibliographies, reference 
works and research aids available in sinological libraries, the mass and variety 
of which are the visible proof that sinology exists and prospers. But non¬ 
sinologists may indeed be interested and edified by reading sinological aids like 
Endymion Wilkinson, The history of imperial China; a research guide, which lays out 
in clear detail the main categories of source materials and of scholarly work on 
China to 1911 published in China, Japan and the W'est. This broad approach is 
continued in Andrew J. Nathan, Modern China, 1840-19J2: an introduction to 
sources and research aids, which notes libraries, archives and a wealth of essential 
information about useful publications down to the 1970s. These recent guides 
refer to earlier ones to which they are affiliated. 

This introductory chapter inevitably reflects the author’s own survey (John 
K. Fairbank, Edwin O. Reischauer and Albert M. Craig, East Asia, tradition and 
transformation), but it is also indebted, like all surveys, to a great many other 
writers, some of whom are cited in the footnotes. 
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2 AND 8. Ch’iNG inner ASIA 

The history of Ch’ing Inner Asia between 1800 and 1862 has been a neglected 
topic. Enough primary material exists to permit detailed study, but few his¬ 
torians have attempted the task. 

The best book is Morris Rossabi, China and Inner Asia from 1^6 8 to the present 
day. O. Edmund Clubb, China and Russia: the 'great game', provides a good treat¬ 
ment of much of Ch’ing Inner Asia in its dimension of Sino-Russian relations. 
A Han Chinese perspective, placing Inner Asia in the context of general Ch’ing 
history, is to be found in Hsiao I-shan, Ch'ing-tai t'ung-shih (A general history of 
the Ch’ing period), pt 2, revised edn (1962). Valuable background coverage is 
given in the Iwanami-kSs^a Sekai rekishi (Iwanami-koza World History), vol. 13, 
by Hagiwara Jumpei, Saguchi Torn (who covers the nineteenth century), 
Sato Hisashi and Wakamatsu Hiroshi. The framework of Inner Asian inter¬ 
national politics may be seen in Ram Rahul, Politics of central Asia. Owen 
Lattimore, Inner Asian frontiers of China, remains a basic study for all students of 
Inner Asian history. The most accessible general bibliography of works in 
European languages is Denis Sinor, comp. Introduction d I'etude de I’Eurasie 
centrale, but Ch’ing Inner Asia 1800-62 is very lightly represented. A biblio¬ 
graphy of Chinese works is Teng Yen-lin, comp. Chung-kuo pien-chiong t’u-chi lu 
(Bibliography of works on the Chinese frontiers). 

Basic works from the Ch’ing period are: the trilingual Ch'in-ting wai-fan 
Meng-kuHui-puwangkungpiao (Imperially commissioned genealogical tables 
and biographies of the princes and dukes of the Mongols and Muslim tribesmen 
of the outer entourage; 1793) - in Manchu, Hesei toktobuha tulergi Monggo Hoise 
aiman-i luang gung-sai iletun ulabun, and in Mongolian, Jarligh-iyar toghtaghaghsan 
ghadaghadu Mongghol Khotong ayimagh-un wanggiing-iid-un iledkelshastir - and its con¬ 
tinuations for the Chia-ch’ing, Tao-kuang, Hsien-feng and T’ung-chih 
periods; Ch’i Yiin-shih, comp. Huang-ch’ao fan-puyao-lueh (Summaty of essential 
data on the Inner Asian tribes [subordinate to] the imperial dynasty), which 
draws on the same material as the foregoing; and the trilingual Ch'in-tingL,i-fan 
Yiian tse-li (Imperially commissioned [compilation of] precedents for the Li- 
fan Yiian; particularly the 1827 edn, revised and reprinted, 1843) - in Manchu, 
Hesei toktobuha Tulergi golo-be dasara jurgan-i kooli hacin-i bithe, and in Mongolian, 
Jarligh-iyar toghtaghaghsan Ghadaghadu Mongghol-un toro-yi jasakhu yabudal-un 
yamun-u khaulijuil-iin bichig. The Ch’ing institutional framework is outlined in the 
Hui-tien (Collected statutes) and the Shih-li (precedents), in particular the 1818 
and 1899 edns. 

Good separate studies of Manchurian, Mongolian, East Turkestani and 
Tibetan history are available for general readers of English, and there are also 
important histories in other languages. For Manchuria, the only synthetic treat¬ 
ment is Robert H. G. Lee, The Manchurian frontier in Ch’ing history. 

For Mongolia the historical literature is richer, but it emphasizes Outer 
Mongolia, leaving the Inner Mongols and Oirats relatively unstudied. In 
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English, the main contributions are Charles R. Bawden, The modern history of 
Mongolia and Robert James Miller, Monasteries and culture change in Inner Mongolia. 
But the fullest treatments are those of the Mongols themselves -Bugd Nalramdax 
Mongol Ard Ulsyn tiiux, Ded hot' [2]: 1604-1917 (History of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Pt 2 [1604-1917]); §. NacagdorS, Manikin erxieeld baisan 
uyeiin Xalxyn xuraangui tiiux {1691-1911) (Short history of Khalkha in the period 
of Manchu dominion, 1691-1911); and some documentary collections and 
monographs on more restricted topics, notably §. NacagdorS and C. Nasanbal2ir, 
eds. Dorvon aimgiin alba teglitgesen dans (Tax regulation registers for the four 
aimaks; C. NasanbalSir, Man^ C.in ulsad Ar mongoloosniiliiul^baisan alba {1691- 
1911) (Obligations to the Manchu Ch’ing dynasty fulfilled by Outer Mongolia, 
1691-1911); and C. Nasanbaliir and S. NacagdorJ, comps. Art^n s^argyn bilig 
{XVIII-XX s(uuny exert), which has been translated by §. Rasidondug in collabo¬ 
ration with Veronika Veit as Petitions of grievances submitted by the people {18th- 
beginning of 20th century). 

The main Chinese work is Chang Mu, Meng-kuyu-mu chi (On the nomads of 
Mongolia), translated into Russian by P. S. Popov as Men-gu-iu-mu-tscf: Zapiski 0 
mongol'skikh kochev'iakh and into Japanese by Susa Kakitsu as Kaiko Mdko 
yuboku ki. A bibliography of Chinese scholarship is Chang Hsing-t’ang, comp. 
Meng-ku ts'an-k'ao shu-mu (Bibliography of research on the Mongols). 

Much of the most important historical work on the nineteenth-century Mon¬ 
gols has come from Japanese and Russian historians. Two well known older 
works, Yano Jin’ichi,fC;WflyiVfo/feor>i/^«>|)^» (Study of modern Mongolian history) 
and Hashimoto Koho, Mdko no ramakyo (Mongolia’s lamaist religion) have 
been followed and largely supplanted by Tayama Shigeru, Shin jidai ni okeru 
Mdko no shakai seido (The Mongolian social system in the Ch’ing period), which 
is essential reading for all students of Ch’ing-dynasty Mongolian history. A 
bibliography of Japanese Mongolian studies is Iwamura Shinobu and Fujieda 
Akira, comps. Mongoru kenkyu bunhen mokuroku {1900-1972); Bibliography of 
Mongolia for 1900-1972. The principal Russian works are G. E. Grumm- 
Grzhimailo, Zapadnaia Mongoliia i Uriankhaiskii krai; Western Mongolia and the 
Uriankhai country, vol. 2: Istoricheskii ocherk etikh stran v sviasf s istoriei Srednei 
Av^ii; An historical sketch of these countries in connection rvith the history of central 
Asia, and the joint Soviet-Mongolian collaborative effort, Istoriia Mongol’skoi 
Narodnoi Respiibliki (History of the Mongolian People’s Republic), revised and 
expanded edn, 1967. A Chinese translation of the first edition (1954) is entitled 
Meng-ku Jen-min Kung-ho-kuo t’ung-shih. A bibliography of works mainly in 
Russian but also in other European languages is V. V. Khurlat, comp. Biblio- 
grafiia robot po Mongolii (Bibliography of works on Mongolia), I-III. For litera¬ 
ture, G. I. Mikhailov, Uteraturnoe nasledstvo mongolov (The Mongols’ literary 
legacy), is a succinct treatment. The most important study of Mongolian 
literary history for the nineteenth century is Walther Heissig’s masterful 
Geschichte der mongolischen Uteratur, vol. i. 

For Sinkiang in the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century, the leading 
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authority is Saguchi Torn, whose Juhachi-jiikyiiseiki Higashi Torukisutan shakaishi 
kenkyii (Study of the social history of Eastern Turkestan in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries) and numerous articles dominate the field. Two parts of his 
Jiihachi have been translated into English: ‘The Eastern trade of the Khoqand 
khanate ’ (chapter 6), Memoirs of the research department of the Tqyo Bunko, 24(1965) 
47-114; and ‘The revival of the White Mountain Khwajas, 1760-1820 (from 
Sarimsaq to Jihangir)’ (partial translation of chapters 2 and 7), Acta Asiatica: 
Bulletin of the Institute of Eastern Culture, 14 (1968) 7-20. His Koshia to Ajia sogen 
(Russia and the Asian steppe) is a pleasant introduction to the history of middle 
Asia from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. An essential bibliography of 
Japanese studies is Yiian T’ung-li and Watanabe Hiroshi, comps. Shinkyo 
kenkyii hunken mokuroku 1886-1^62: Nichibun hen: Classified bibliography of Japanese 
books and articles concerning Sinkiang 1886-1962. 

The most influendal accounts of any of the Altishahr rebellions are those of 
Wei Yuan in Sheng-wu chi (Chronicle of imperial military campaigns), translated 
into Japanese under the auspices of the Koa In Seimu Bu (Political Affairs 
Section of the Asia Development Board), with the title Seibu ki (1943). The 
section on Jahangir has been translated into French by Camille Imbault-Huart in 
his Kecueil de documents sur I’Asie centrale. The main Han Chinese contribution 
to the study of Sinkiang’s history is Tseng Wen-wu, Chung-kuo ching-ying Hsi- 
yiishih (History of China’s management of the western regions). A native treat¬ 
ment, written from a separatist point of view, is Muhammad Amin Beg Boghra, 
Sharqi Tiirkistan tarikhi (History of Eastern Turkestan). Jahangir’s jihad is 
covered by Ch'in-ting p’ing-ting Hui-chiang chiao-ch’in ni-i fang-liieh (An imperially 
commissioned military history of the pacification of the Muslim frontier and 
the apprehension of the rebels’ posterity) comp, by Ts’ao Chen-yung et al. 

A gifted Soviet historian, V. S. Kuznetsov, has substantially advanced the 
field with his Ekonomicheskaia politika Tsinskogo pravitel’stva v Sin’ts^iane v 
pervoipolovine XIX veka (Economic policy of the Ch’ing government in Sinkiang 
in the first half of the nineteenth century) and several important articles; ‘O 
reaktsionnoi sushchnosti dvizheniia Dzhangira’ (On the reactionary nature of 
Jahangir’s movement), Is^estiia Akademii Nauk Kae(akhskoi SSR, Seriia istorii, 
arkheologii i etnografii, no. i (15) (1961) 70-91; ‘K voprosu o politike Tsin¬ 
skogo pravitel’stva v Vostochnom Turkestane vo vtoroi chetverti XIX v.’ (On 
the question of the Ch’ing government’s policy in Eastern Turkestan in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century), Isyestiia AN Ka^SSR, Set. ist. 
arkh. etn., no. 2 (16) (1961) 54-64; ‘Ekonomicheskaia politika Tsinskogo 
pravitel’stva v Sin’tsziane v pervoi polovine XIX veka’ (same title as his book), 
Is^vestiia ANKat^SSR, Ser. ist. arkh. etn., no. 3 (17) (1961) 78-89; ‘Kazakhsko- 
kitaiskie torgovye otnosheniia v kontse XVIII veka (po kitaiskim istochnikam) ’ 
(Kazakh-Chinese trade relations at the end of the eighteenth century [according 
to Chinese sources]), Trudy Instituta Istorii, Arkheologii i Etnografii im. Ch. Ch. 
Valikhanova Akademii NaukKazakhskoiSSR, 15 (1962) 138-45; and ‘K voprosu o 
torgovle Anglii i Rossii s Sin’tszianom v pervoi polovine XIX veka’ (On the 
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question of the trade of England and Russia with Sinkiang in the first half of the 
nineteenth century), li^estiia AN Ka:(^SSR, Seriia obshchestvennykh nauk, no. 
6 (1963) 20-30. An English summary of the first three articles is ‘Tsin adminis¬ 
tration in Sinkiang in the first half of the nineteenth century’. Central Asian 
Review, 10.3 (1962) 271-84. 

L. I. Duman, Agrarnaia politika Tsinskogo (manchs^hurskogo) pravitel'stva v 
Sin'tse(iane v kontse XVIII veka (Agrarian policy of the Ch’ing [Manchu] govern¬ 
ment in Sinkiang at the end of the eighteenth century) gives much that is 
relevant for the nineteenth century, as does Duman’s condensed treatment, 
‘Zavoevanie Tsinskoi imperiei Dzhungarii i Vostochnogo Turkestana’ (Con¬ 
quest of Zungharia and Eastern Turkestan by the Ch’ing empire), in S. L. 
Tikhvinskii, ed. Man'chi^hurskoe vladychestvo v Kitae (Manchu dominion in China), 
264-88. 

As Anglo-Russian rivalry increased in the nineteenth century, both sides 
intensified their gathering of information in Sinkiang, which culminated in two 
virtually paired reports. The Russian one is Ch. Ch. Valikhanov, ‘O sostoianii 
Altyshara ili shesti vostochnykh gorodov kitaiskoi provintsii Nan-lu (Maloi 
Bukharii) v 1858-1859 godakh’ (On conditions in Altishahr or the six eastern 
cities of the Chinese province of Nan-lu [Little Bukharia] in 1858-9), 
amplified by a number of other pieces on Zungharia and Altishahr that have 
been published in Valikhanov’s Sobranie sochinenii (Collected works), vol. 2. The 
corresponding British report is R. H. Davies, comp. Report on the trade and 
resources of the countries on the north-western boundary of British India. Davies’ report, 
although of enormous value to the historian, seems to have been largely for¬ 
gotten, whereas Valikhanov’s account has left its imprint on virtually all sub¬ 
sequent scholarship. An English translation is to be found in John and Robert 
Michell, trs. The Russians in central Asia. 

Henry Walter Bellew, drawing heavily on Valikhanov, wrote a ‘History of 
Kashghar’, which was included in T. D. Forsyth, Report of a mission to Yarkund 
in /if/y. Forsyth’s Russian contemporary, A. N. Kuropatkin, wrote a corres¬ 
ponding report entitled Kashgariia: istoriko-geograficheskii ocherk strany, ee voennye 
sily, promyshlennost' i torgovlia, translated into English by Walter E. Gowan as 
Kashgaria: Eastern or Chinese Turkistan: historical and geographical sketch of the coun¬ 
try, its military strength, industries, and trade. This too owes much to Valikhanov 
as does the best of all the comprehensive histories of Eastern Turkestan, 
V. V. Grigor’ev, ‘Vostochnyi ili Kitaiskii Turkestan’ (Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan), published in Grigor’ev’s Zemlevedenie K. Rittera (K. Ritter’s Erd- 
kunde), pt 2 ,where material from Davies’ Report is also included. Other Russian 
works of interest may be found in the bibliography of Kuznetsov’s Eknnomi- 
cheskaia. 

The history of Tibet is comparatively well covered, but the period 1800-62 
has not yet received the attention that it deserves, and the literature stresses 
Tibet proper. Particularly neglected by modern historians are Tsinghai and 
Kham. The principal treatments in English are Pedro Carrasco, lumd and 
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polity in Tibet; Alastair Lamb, Britain and Chinese central Asia: the road to Lhasa 
176J to 190 j; H. E. Richardson, A short history of Tibet; Giuseppe Tucci, Tibet 
land of snows; W. D. Shakabpa, Tibet: a political history; David Snellgrove and 
H. Richardson, A cultural history of Tibet; and R. A. Stein, Tibetan civilis^ation 
cited above in chapter 2, n. 2, and also L. Petech, Aristocracy and government in 
Tibet IJ28-19tp. W. W. Rockhill, ‘The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and their relations 
with the Manchu emperors of China, 1644-1908’, T'oungpao, n (1910) 1-104, 
remains useful. A list of Tibetan primary sources is given in Shakabpa, Tibet, 
335-9. The basic Japanese study is Su2uki Chusei, Chibetto 0 meguru Chu-In 
kankei shi: Jiihachiseiki nakagoro kara jul^useiki nakagoro made (History of Sino- 
Indian relations concerning Tibet: mid-eighteenth century to mid-nineteenth 
century). Gunther Schulemann, Geschichte der Dalai-Lamas is also of value. 

The Huang-chung region of Tsinghai is covered in Louis M. J. Schram, ‘The 
Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier’, pt I: Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, NS, vol. 44(1954) pt i, pp. 1-138; pt 11 : Transactions, NS, 
vol. 47 (1957) pt I, pp. 1-164; pt ni: Transactions, NS, vol. 51 (1961) pt 3, pp. 
i-i 17. For the history of Ladakh, the main book is A. H. Francke, A history of 
western Tibet, and for the years between 1800 and 1862, Alexander Cunningham, 
Laddk physical, statistical, and historical, with notices of the surrounding countries is 
indispensable. For Bhutan, Ram Rahul, Modern Bhutan is useful. For Nepal, the 
excellent study by Leo E. Rose, Nepal: strategy for survival makes entertaining 
and informative reading. 

3. DYNASTIC DECLINE AND THE ROOTS OF REBELLION 

No satisfactory work covering the internal history of the Chia-ch’ing and Tao- 
kuang reigns (1796-1850) exists in any language. This is not because sources are 
lacking, but rather because our conception of modern history has developed in 
ways that have tended to promote research either on the formative period of 
basic Ch’ing institutions, or on the ways in which those institutions responded 
to the Western challenge. Therefore this important period, in which the dis¬ 
tinctive problems of late imperial society were making themselves felt in political 
and intellectual life, has remained under-researched. Opportunities for sig¬ 
nificant historical work are therefore unusually rich. 

The approach to the period must begin with its place in the larger span of 
Ch’ing history. Ping-ti Ho has written two excellent general essays that present 
over-views of the mid-Ch’ing period: ‘The significance of the Ch’ing period in 
Chinese history’, JAS, 26.2 (Feb. 1967) 189-95; and also chapter 9 in his 
Studies on the population of China, i}68-ipjy. Another general essay on the first 
half of the Ch’ing period is Frederic Wakeman, Jr, ‘High Ch’ing: 1683-1839’, 
in James B. Crowley, ed. Modem East Asia: essays in interpretation. Of the two 
standard Chinese histories of the Ch’ing, Meng Sen’s Ch’ing-tai shih (A history 
of the Ch’ing dynasty) is the most useful for general institutional analysis; 
while Hsiao I-shan, Ch’ing-tai t’ung-shih{h general history of the Ch’ing period). 
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includes a plethora of frequently undocumented detail and excerpts from private 
and official writings, with many anecdotes from wai-shih (‘unofficial’ histories) 
(see below). On the White Lotus Rebellion, the leading works are by Suzuki 
Chusei, as cited in the notes to this chapter. For more speci/ic topical guidance 
to secondary works in all languages, consult G. W. Skinner’s Modem Chinese 
society: an analytic bibliography. 

Pending the publication of the immense palace and Grand Council archives 
collection in China (a project already begun on Taiwan for the late nineteenth 
century), the basic sources for early nineteenth-century history remain the 
Ta-Ch'ing li-ch’ao shih-lu (Veritable records of successive reigns of the Ch’ing 
dynasty) and other standard documentary collections. The nature of these 
sources is discussed in Endymion Wilkinson, The history of imperial China: a 
research guide. As a particularly useful (and under-used) general introduction to 
the primary sources, special mention should be made of the governmental 
encyclopaedia Huang-ch'ao cheng-tien lei-tsuan (Classified compendium on the 
governmental statutes of the Ch’ing dynasty), compiled by Hsi Yu-fu, which 
draws from a wide range of official and unofficial writings and always cites its 
sources. 

While the development of official policy may be followed through the official 
documentary collections and encyclopaedias, conditions in local society remain 
a more difficult research problem. Besides the thousands of local gazetteers 
(ti-fang chih) which exist from county (hsien) level upwards, valuable informa¬ 
tion can be found in two collections of memorials derived from palace archives: 
Lo Chen-yu, comp. Huang-Ch’ing tsou-i (Memorials of the great Ch’ing), which 
covers the period to 1820; and a continuation, compiled by Wang Yvin-wu, 
Tao-Hsien-T’ung-Kuang ssu-ch’ao tsou-i (Memorials from the Tao-kuang, Hsien- 
feng, T’ung-chih and Kuang-hsu reigns). Though these memorials were 
apparently copied out in the palace during Ch’ing times for exemplary (ideologi¬ 
cal or literary) purposes, rather than for their importance in policy-formation, 
they are of considerable value for their detailed picture of local conditions. 

Our understanding of this period will remain two-dimensional unless we can 
reveal the web of informal relationships behind the official documentary record. 
One of the best ways to do so is through biography. Arthur W. Hummel, ed. 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period, 1644-1 pi 2, is the standard reference work in 
English and includes bibliographic references. However Hummel’s work is 
limited to leading officials and some influential or highly regarded members of 
the scholar-gentry. Indices to Ch’ing biographies in Chinese are listed by 
Wilkinson, History of imperial China, 104. Of the biographical collections, the 
most useful are: Pei-chuan chi (Collected memorial inscriptions), compiled by 
Ch’ien I-chi; and Kuo-ch’ao ch’i-hsien lei-cheng (Classified biographical records of 
venerable persons of the reigning dynasty), compiled by Li Huan. The latter 
usually includes an official biography compiled by the State History Office 
(Kuo-shih kuan) as well as one or more biographies from other sources. The 
former consists solely of privately-written commemorative essays as well as a 
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few entries from local gazetteers, all with attributions. Pei-chuan chi frequently 
includes more entries for each individual than Kuo-ch’ao ch'i-hsien lei-cheng. 
Although much of the material overlaps, these collections are best used to¬ 
gether. The Pei-chuan chi, which was completed by 1826, is supplemented by the 
Hsii (continued) Pei-chuan chi and the Pei-chuan chi pu (supplement), the former 
compiled by Miao Ch’iian-sun, the latter by Min Erh-ch’ang. Biographies of 
individuals not included in these major collections can often be found in 
Ch’ing-shih lieh-chuan (Collected biographies of the Ch’ing period), compiled by 
the Ch’ing History Office (Ch’ing-shih kuan). This collection contains only one 
official biography for each individual. In addition to supplying a cross-check 
on other sources, authorship of privately written biographies is a useful pre¬ 
liminary guide to informal networks of friendship and political alliance. 

A largely untapped resource for the study of Ch’ing history and politics is the 
wealth of information contained in the so-called unofficial histories {jeh-shih 
or wai-shih). The seven listed here are a sample of the best of these. Ch'ing-ch'ao 
yeh-shih ta-kuan (An over-view of unofficial history from the Ch’ing dynasty), 
compiled by Hsiao-heng-hsiang-shih chu-jen, 12 vols., includes anecdotes 
drawn from over 110 sources (some of which are listed by the compiler in his 
preface) as well as personal recollections of the compiler, all without attribu¬ 
tion. The well known voluminous Ch'ing pai lei-ch'ao (Unofficial sources on the 
Ch’ing arranged by categories; 12 vols.), compiled by Hsii K’o, is arranged in 
92 categories and chronologically ordered within each category. The contents 
are indexed in Saeki Tomi, Chiigoku t(uihitsu :^atch6 sakuin (An index to the note¬ 
books of various writers). Ch’ing-tai i-wen (Anecdotes about the Ch’ing dynasty), 
compiled by Ch’iu K’uang-lu (Ch’iu Yii-lin), is arranged in seven categories 
including famous people, palace gossip, foreign relations and the Taiping 
Rebellion, all entries without attribution. The compiler gives a partial listing of 
the ‘hundreds’ of works consulted. Ch’ing-t'an (Pure discourse), compiled by 
Ou-yang Shao-hsi, is divided into palace affairs, military problems, foreign 
relations, natural disasters and ‘the rich and powerfur(rA’w»-^«).In some cases 
the compiler cites sources for individual entries. Chiu-tvensui-pi(^^ndom notes on 
old tales),compiled by YaoYung-p’u, includes annotationswhich give first names 
(min£) for individuals referred to only by surname or by literary name. Ch'un-ping- 
shih yeh-ch'eng (Unofficial record from the Spring Ice Studio), compiled by Li 
Yueh-jui(Li Meng-fu) is not arranged in categories. It does include many well 
known anecdotes which appear in other sources, including CP’ing-t’an (above). 

A final source in this group which has received more attention and has been 
accorded more respect is the Manchu prince Chao-lien’s Hsiao-t’ing tsa-lu 
(Miscellaneous notes from the Hsiao pavilion, and Hsiao-t’ing hsu-lu (Notes from 
the Hsiao pavilion, continued). The latter was completed by 1826 and is thus 
confined largely to observations on the Chia-ch’ing reign. Chao-lien’s observa¬ 
tions are a valuable source of information on the Ho-shen years and the early 
Chia-ch’ing reign. The contents of both works are indexed in Chiigoku e^uihitsu 
sakuin (Index to Chinese random notes), compiled by Toyoshi Kenkyukai, 1954' 
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4. THE CANTON TRADE AND THE OPIUM WAR 

There are rich documentary sources for the history of the Canton trade and of 
the Opium War. In addition to the primary sources mentioned in the biblio¬ 
graphical note to chapter 5, there are several annotated collections of diplomatic 
documents: Chiang T’ing-fu (T. F. Tsiang), Cbin-tai Chmg-kuo wai-thiao sbih- 
liao cbi-yao (A source book of important documents in modern Chinese diplo¬ 
matic history), 2 vols.; Lo-shu Fu, A documentary cbronicle of Sino-Westem rela¬ 
tions {1644-1826) ; and Pin-chia Kuo, A critical study of the first Anglo-Chinese war. 
The four volumes of T’ao Hsi-sheng’s Ueh-ch'iang ch'in-liieh (The aggression of 
the great powers), published by the Kuomintang Commission to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 1911 revolution, also contain essays and memoirs 
not included in the Peking collection of materials on the Opium War (Ch’i 
Ssu-ho, Ya-p’ien chan-cheng\ see note to chapter 5). 

Earlier diplomatic relations between China and the West are partly detailed 
in E. H. Pritchard’s 1936 study. The crucial years of Anglo-Chinese relations, i/jo- 
1800, which illuminates European views. The many excellent essays in The 
Chinese world order, edited by John K. Fairbank, provide more recent evaluations 
of Chinese conceptions of foreign affairs; and the introductory chapters of 
Fairbank’s own classic study, Trade and diplomacy on the China coast, contain some 
of the best comments ever written about the Chinese management of diplomatic 
relations. 

The background to nineteenth-century trade is given in almost documentary 
detail by H. B. Morse in The chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 
i6jj-i8^4, 5 vols. The private ‘Country trade’ is well analysed by Michael 
Greenberg in British trade and the opening of China, 180 0-1842, which is based upon 
research in the Jardine papers at the University of Cambridge. By far the best 
and most synoptic study of Sino-foreign trade before the Opium War is Louis 
Dermigny’s magisterial La Chine et Toccident; le commerce d Canton au XVIIIe 
sikle, 1719-18}}, 3 vols. and folio. 

There are many valuable studies of the hong merchants of Canton. One of 
the earliest was written by the French sinologist, Henri Cordier: ‘Les mar- 
chands hanistes de Canton’, in T’oung Pao. The most extensive study based upon 
Chinese sources was written by Liang Chia-pin in 1937, Kuang-tung shih-san 
hang k’ao (Study of the thirteen hongs of Kwangtung). Mote recently, Dilip 
Basu has completed a dissertation entitled ‘Asian merchants and Western trade: 
a comparative study of Calcutta and Canton, 1800-1840’, which details the 
relations between the hongists and other commercial groups like the Banians 
of India and the private houses of Boston and Salem. The importance of these 
relations, and of private bills of exchange in the Canton trade, is also emphasixed 
by W. E. Cheong in an important article, ‘Trade and finance in China: 1784- 
1834, a reappraisal’, which was published in Business History, 8.41 (Jan. 1965) 
34-56. 

Many of the studies mentioned above stress the importance of opium to the 
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private and Company trade with China. Official English policy towards the 
opium trade was carefully studied in 1934 by David Edward Owen in 'British 
opium policy in India and China. Three years later W. C. Costin published his study 
of Great Britain and China, sSjj-iSdo which dealt rather more gingerly with the 
opium question. Sir Charles Webster’s The foreign policy of Taimerston i8}0- 
1841, 2 vols., later examined the China question from the point of view of the 
liberal movement in England, thereby emphasiaing domestic political issues 
rather than the opium trade’s economic importance to the British government. 
However, the work by Michael Greenberg mentioned above redresses this 
balance. The most recent and authoritative study of the opium question is by 
Jonathan Spence ‘Opium smoking in Ch’ing China’, in Frederic Wakeman, Jr 
and Carolyn Grant, eds. Conflict and control in late imperial China. Chinese reactions 
to the opium trade are carefully examined in Hsin-pao Chang’s important 
work. Commissioner Tin and the Opium War. There is also an excellent biography 
of Commissioner Lin Tse-hsu in Chinese, Tin Tse-hsu chuan by Lin Ch’ung- 
yung, who discusses the opium suppression measures in considerable detail. 

The Opium War itself provoked a spate of memoirs by contemporary ob¬ 
servers and participants. On the Western side, studies like John Ouchterlony’s 
The Chinese War and W. D. Bernard’s Narrative of the voyages and services of the 
‘ Nemesis’from 1840 to 184} - both published in 1844 - provided vivid accounts 
of the conflict. These were in turn to inspire a succession of lively military his¬ 
tories of the Opium War, beginning with Maurice Collis’ Foreign mud in 1946, 
continuing with Edgar Holt’s The Opium Wars in China in 1964, and culminating 
in Jack Beeching’s The Chinese Opium Wars The best of any such work written 
in English and one which combines mili' try history with excellent social and 
political analysis, is Peter Ward Fay’s The Opium War 1840-1842. 

There were also contemporary Chinese memoirs by wartime participants. 
Lin Tse-hsii’s own collected works. Tin Wen-chung ksmg ch’iian-chi, 2 vols., in¬ 
clude journals from that period, as well as letters to friends and memorials to the 
emperor. Lin’s advisers also wrote histories of the war - Liang T’ing-nan’s 
I fen chi-wen (An account of the barbarian invasion) and a portion of Wei Yuan’s 
Sheng-wu chi (Chronicle of imperial military campaigns; translated in part by 
E. H. Parker in 1888 under the title, Chinese account of the Opium War'). A mote 
general history of Sino-Western contact during that entire period, including 
much first-hand material, was published in 1851 by Hsia Hsieh as Chung-hsi 
chi-shih (Records of Sino-Western relations). There are also other contemporary 
accounts contained in the documentary collections mentioned earlier and in 
A-ying’s Ya-p’ien chan-cheng wen-bsiieh chi (Collected literary materials on the 
Opium War), 2 vols. Some of these, including Lin Tse-hsu’s diary, are trans¬ 
lated in Arthur Waley’s sympathetic and entertaining study. The Opium War 
through Chinese eyes. 

The negotiations which culminated in the Treaty of Nanking are examined in 
several of Chiang T’ing-fu’s works, including his English-language article on the 
extension of equal commercial privileges to Western nations (Chinese Social and 
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Political Science Review, October 1931). These negotiations are also the subject 
of Ssu-yii Teng’s study, Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking, 1S42, as well as of 
Fairbank’s work on trade and diplomacy mentioned above. Finally, some of the 
social and economic effects of the war are discussed in several important essays 
by the Taiping historian, Hsieh Hsing-yao. These essays are collected in his T’ai- 
p'ingt'ien-kuo shih-shih (Essays on the history of the Taiping Heavenly 

Kingdom). The connection between the Opium War and the origin of the 
Taiping Rebellion is also emphasi2ed by Hatano Yoshihiro in his work on the 
TaipingsinRf>fe;j/6;j<j/b/>fe«a>^A(Historical research) (March 1951), and by Frederic 
Wakeman, Jr, in Strangers at the gate: social disorder in south China, i8jy-i86i. 


5. THE CREATION OF THE TREATY SYSTEM 

The sources on the ‘opening’ or invasion of China in the late 1840s and 1850s 
have a very marked genealogy. They began with the publication of the British 
side of the story in parliamentary papers or bluebooks shortly after the events 
occurred - such as the big bluebook of 1840 and the 488-page bluebook of 1859, 
which in each case provided the documentation to show how British policy 
had had to develop as it did. To understand is to forgive, and the world has 
comprehended the British actions ever since. Only recently have studies appeared 
re-evaluating the evidence to suggest, for example, that Consul Harry Parkes at 
Canton in fomenting the second war in 1856 lied about the Lorcha Arrow 
flying the British flag (see note 42, page 247). 

The Chinese side of the story began to become available only in 1950 with 
the publication by the Palace Museum in Peking of the special compilations on 
‘the management of barbarian affairs’ in the Tao-kuang reign from 1836, as 
well as in the Hsien-feng and T’ung-chih reigns down to 1874 (see in biblio¬ 
graphy below IWSM, Ch’ing-tai ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo and the account in Earl 
Swisher, China’s management of the American barbarians). The 1930s down to 1937 
saw a flood of documentary publications on China’s foreign relations from the 
Department of Historical Records (Wen-hsien kuan) of the Palace Museum (see 
list in John K. Fairbank, Ch’ing documents: an introductory syllabus). In 1936 there 
was also published in Tokyo, the 4,485 chapters {chiian) of the Ta-Ch’ing li-ch'ao 
shih-lu (Veritable Records of successive reigns of the Ch’ing dynasty), so that 
quite suddenly historians could read the principal memorials from officials and 
edicts from the emperor, hitherto largely secret, that had embodied the major 
deliberations of the Ch’ing government. To be sure, selections of court records 
like the Tung-hua lu (THL) as well as the collected memorials of some leading 
officials had been available before the 1930s, but not in suflicient mass to inspire 
a field of research; nor by then had many researchers gone behind the copious 
contents of the bluebooks to ransack the holdings of the Public Record Office 
(PRO) in London. 

In the forty years since the 1930s further documentation has been made 
available on both sides - at the PRO in the form of the legation and consular 
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archives brought back from China, the confidential prints (see Lo Hui-min) and 
most recently the Chinese files from the British embassy in Peking (see David 
Pong, A critical guide to the Kwangtung provincial archives deposited at the Public 
Record Office of London). A Japanese contribution has been made by Sasaki Masaya, 
who has published a series of volumes of materials in Chinese found in the FRO 
(see Noriko Kamachi, John K. Fairbank and Chuzo Ichiko, Japanese stuiies of 
modem China since 19 j}, items 2.2.3, 2.3.21-2). 

On the Chinese side extensive documentary collections have emerged since 
1950 from both Taipei and Peking; see especially the six-volume publication of 
1954, Ch’i Ssu-ho, Ya-p'ien chan-cheng (The Opium War), which seeks to docu¬ 
ment popular feelings and movements in addition to the official record. Par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy are the materials from popular sources compiled by A-ying 
(pen-name of Ch’ien Hsing-ts’un; see bibliography). 

The treaty ports began quite early to produce a body of literature on con¬ 
temporary China in a tradition that still continues unabated. The first sino¬ 
logical pundit, who had been an East India Company official and became British 
envoy and governor of Hong Kong, was Sir John Francis Davis, whose two 
volumes of 1836, The Chinese: a general description of the empire of China and its 
inhabitants, were followed by a revised and enlarged two volumes of 908 pages 
in 1857. By that time it was outclassed by the most influential of modern com¬ 
pendious accounts, S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom: a survey of the geo- 
gpaphy, government, literature, social life, arts, and history of the Chinese empire (2 vols., 
1848,1,204 pages; rev. edn 18 8 3, i ,611 pages). Williams’ work directly reflected 
the foreign experience, and especially the early missionary approach, in Canton 
from 1833. It also drew upon the monthly Chinese Repository edited by E. C. 
Bridgman and Williams at Macao and Canton, from 1832 to 1851. The China 
Mail began publication at Hong Kong in 1845 and the North-China Herald at 
Shanghai in 1850. All these periodicals recorded events and also served to 
express and perpetuate foreign views of things Chinese. 

As the record thus became available, a major historian emerged in the person 
of a retired commissioner of Chinese maritime customs, Hosea Ballou Morse 
(Harvard BA 1874, LID 1924), whose first volume of The international relations 
of the Chinese empire, published in 1910, became the chief classic of ‘blue book 
history’. Dr Morse’s thirty-years’ experience as a late Ch’ing official gave his 
treatment of the 1834-60 record a degree of realism and (for his day) impar¬ 
tiality seldom matched. In Japan major work on this period has been published 
by Prof. Masataka Banno of the University of Tokyo (see the 20-odd items in 
Kamachi, Fairbank and Ichiko, Japanese studies). His principal work in English 
is China and the West j8j8-i86i: the origins of the Tsungli Yamen. Other works of 
value are of course cited in the footnotes to chapter 5. 

Treaty-port biographies include an enthusiastic two-volume The life of Sir 
Harry Parkes by Stanley Lane-Poole and F. V. Dickins, and a two-volume life 
of Sir R. Alcock, The Englishman in China during the Victorian era by Alexander 
Michie. Both these men deserve modern reappraisal. Travel accounts include 
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fascinating observations by a French priest, Evariste Hue, A journey through the 
Chinese empire, z vols., and by an English botanist, Robert Fortune, who got tea 
plants for India on three journeys through interior provinces in the 1840s and 
1850s. Both the first and the second wars produced many memoirs by foreign 
participants. 

Contemporary writings of Chinese observers were also numerous. Best 
known are Wei Yuan’s Hai-kuo t'u-chih (Illustrated treatise on the maritime 
kingdoms) and Hsii Chi-yu’s Ying-huan chih-liieh (A brief survey of the maritime 
circuit), both produced as world geographies in the 1840s and recently studied 
by Jane Kate Leonard, Peter M. Mitchell and Fred W. Drake among others. 
The late Hsin-pao Chang’s study of Commissioner Lin Tse-hsii has been noted 
in the preceding section. A study of Commissioner Yeh Ming-ch’en has been 
made by J. Y. Wong from the Kwangtung provincial archives at the PRO 
mentioned above. The forty-odd monographs produced from the Tsungli 
Yamen archives at the Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, Taipei, 
are concerned mainly with the period after 1860, but works by Lii Shih-ch’iang, 
Wang Erh-min et al. go further back. 

On the French part in the second war see John F. Cady, The roots of French 
imperialism in eastern Asia. On the domestic history of Hong Kong, G. B. 
Endacott, Government and people in Hong Kong, 1841-1962: a constitutional history. 
The early history of Shanghai awaits treatment. 

Yet on balance, when all this historical work on the first close contact 
between China and the West is weighed against the issues involved - economic, 
cultural and social as well as political - historians seem still only at the begin¬ 
ning of encompassing the subject. Partly this is because attention has been 
drawn to the larger scene post-i 860, partly it is due to the underdevelopment of 
Chinese history generally for the first half of the nineteenth century. Major 
work on the Chia-ch’ing and Tao-kuang eras (1796-1850) is still hard to find 
in any language. Articles in Li-shih yen-chiu (Historical research) have raised 
questions and asserted new views; work from substantial Chinese historians is 
to be expected. 


6. THE TAIPING REBELLION 

Hampered by the scarcity and world-wide dispersal of basic documents, pro¬ 
fessional historiography of the Taiping Rebellion did not begin in China until 
the 1930s. Led by Lo Erh-kang, whose T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo shih-kang (An outline 
history of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom) is still the best short survey of the 
movement, the new generation of critical historians began to open up the field, 
based on many newly discovered Chinese documents in foreign museums and 
libraries. In the West, the treaty-port perspective on the rebellion was abruptly 
transcended in 1927 by William J. Hail, whose Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping 
Kebellion put the Ever Victorious Army firmly in its Chinese context through 
the use of Tseng Kuo-fan’s collected works. Since then a huge body of sources 
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and studies has emerged, the shape and extent of which are best appreciated by 
consulting the excellent critical bibliography by Ssu-yii Teng, Historiography of 
the Taiping Kehellion, which treats sources and monographs in east Asian and 
Western languages. 

Researchers will also want to consult Chang Hsiu-min et al. T'ai-p'ing t'ien- 
kuo t:(u-liao mu-lu (Bibliography of sources on the Taiping Rebellion), which is 
strong on local sources arranged by province. For the important information in 
local gazetteers, often the only indication of the effects of the rebellion on local 
society, consult the bibliography of 374 titles appended to Kuo T’ing-i, T'ai-p'ing 
t’ien-kuo shih-shih jih-chih (A historical chronology of the Taiping Heavenly 
Kingdom). 

Since Ssu-yii Teng’s bibliography was published, a number of important 
works have appeared. Among them is the best history of the movement in 
English, by Franz Michael in collaboration with Chang Chung-li: The Taiping 
Kebellion: history and documents. The first volume is a well-researched narrative 
history. The second and third are a massive compilation of newly-translated 
Taiping documents, ranging from major constitutional and canonical works to 
fragmentary ephemera. The critical apparatus in these volumes, in addition to 
an extensive bibliography in east Asian and Western languages, makes the work 
essential for serious research in Taiping studies. 

Another publication since Teng’s bibliography is a massive collection of 
sources assembled by the Taiping Historical Museum at Nanking, on the basis 
of an exhaustive multi-province search through local libraries, evidently super¬ 
vised by Lo Erh-kang. Many rare or unpublished items were found; since the 
total gleanings were too immense to publish, a selection was issued in six 
volumes as T’ai-p'ing t’ien-kuo shih-liao ts'ung-pien chien-chi (Shortened collection 
from the collected historical materials on the Taiping Kingdom). Also pub¬ 
lished is a facsimile of the doctrinal spark of the Taiping conflagration, Liang 
A-fa’s Ch’iian-shih Hang-yen (Good words to admonish the age), a rare document 
often discussed but seldom read. 

Among other recent works are Wang Erh-min’s study of Li Hung-chang’s 
Anhwei Army, Huai-ehun chih (Treatise on the Anhwei Army); Ssu-yii Teng’s 
The Taiping 'Kebellion and the "Western powers, which goes well beyond its title to 
discuss many miscellaneous side-currents of the movement, including other 
rebellions; and the English abridgment of Jen (Chien) Yu-wen’s monumental 
study of the rebellion, issued as The Taiping revolutionary movement. Other useful 
sources have been cited in the footnotes to chapter 6. 


7. sino-russian relations, 1800-62 

The published literature on nineteenth-century Sino-Russian relations stresses 
the negotiations for the Aigun, Tientsin and Peking treaties. Less studied are 
Sino-Russian trade, especially in Sinkiang, and the background to the Treaty 
of Kulja. Soviet writing tries mainly to exculpate Russia from her seizures of 
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Ch’ing territory. Chinese writing is mainly accusatory in the same vein. Even 
on this topic, no deep analysis has yet been published from either point of view. 
We still wait to learn the fuU dimensions of the Amur issue within the Russian 
government and the degree to which Muraviev’s acts coincided with official 
directives. We also wait to learn how it happened that Peking allowed the 
situadon to reach the point of Russian annexadon, how much the Ch’ing govern¬ 
ment knew or cared about north-eastern Manchuria, and what repercussions 
this loss of territory had in China. (How did the government explain it ? Who 
cared ?) 

For English readers, O. Edmund Clubb, China andKussia: the ‘greatgame’, is 
the best study of Sino-Russian reladons as a whole. For the 1858-60 negotia- 
dons, the fullest treatment is R. K. I. Quested, The expansion of Russia in east 
Asia ii}y-i86o. Immanuel C. Y. Hsii, China’s entrance into the family of nations: 
the diplomatic phase i8j8-i88o, is also valuable. An older, standard work on 
Russia’s incorporadon of the Amur is Ernst G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the 
Amur. The eighteenth-century background to Sino-Russian reladons in the 
1800s is Clifford M. Foust, Muscovite and Mandarin: Russia’s trade with China and 
its setting, 1727-180}. 

The principal Soviet studies are M. I. Sladkovskii, Istoriia torgovo-ekonomi- 
cheskikh otnoshenii narodov Rossii s Kitaem (do 1917 g.) (History of commercial- 
economic reladons of the peoples of Russia with China, to 1917), and A. L. 
Narochnitskii, Kolonial’naiapolitika kapitalisticheskikh dersfiav na Dal’nem Vostoke 
1860-189} (Colonial policy of the capitalist powers in the Far East 1860-1895). 
Ivan Barsukov, Graf Nikolai Nikolaevich Murav’ev-Amurskii (Count N. N. 
Muraviev-Amurskii), remains an indispensable source for Russian actions on the 
Amur. For Russian foreign policy in general, Vneshniaia politika Rossii XIX i 
nachala XX veka (Russia’s foreign policy of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twendeth century) is a major contribution. The series Ocherki po istorii 
russkogo vostokovedeniia (Sketches on the history of Russian oriental studies) 
provides insightful informadon on the growth of Russian sinology, Mongolian 
studies and related fields. 

Chinese scholarship on Sino-Russian relations in the 1800-62 period is con¬ 
siderable but, for the most part, has emphasized territorial losses and has taken 
a rather simplistic view of Russian expansion. Most accounts of Russian actions 
reflect little more than a knowledge of Russia’s need for an ice-free seaport and 
her frustrations in the Near and Middle East - as, for example, in Ch’en Teng- 
yiian, Chung -0 kuan-hsi shu-lueh (Account of Sino-Russian relations), and Tseng 
Chih-ling, Chung-tung-lu chiao-she shih (History of negotiations over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway). A deeper understanding is to be found in Ch’en Fu-kuang, 
Yu Ch’ing i-tai chih Chung -0 kuan-hsi (Sino-Russian reladons in the Ch’ing period), 
which uses Russian material. 

By far the best book is Chao Chung-fu’s excellent study, Ch’ing-chi Chung -0 
tung-san-sheng chieh-wu chiao-she: Sino-Russian negotiations over the Manchurian border 
issue i8}8-1911. 
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For Sino-Russian territorial questions as a whole, including the Mongolian 
and Sinkiang frontiers, the most comprehensive study is Ch’eng Fa-jen, 
Chung -0 kuo-chieh t'u-k'ao (Illustrated study of the Sino-Russian borders; en¬ 
larged edition, 1970). The book undermines its own argument by making 
extravagant claims on the Ch’ing empire’s behalf, betraying a misunderstanding 
of what it meant to be a Ch’ing tributary. Ch’eng’s arresting map, facing his 
p. 20, includes Kokand, Bukhara, Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan and Burma as 
Ch’ing territory. The book is nevertheless replete with information and, if 
used carefully, can be helpful. Excellent but less detailed maps are to be found 
in the Chung -0 chiao-chieh hsiang-t'u (Detailed maps of the Sino-Russian boun¬ 
daries). 

Additional titles in various languages, including some Japanese works, are 
listed in the bibliographies of Chao, Ch'ing-chi-, Clubb, China and Kussia-, Quested, 
Expansion-, Sladkovskii, Istoriia, and Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, The Hi crisis: a study 
of Sino-Russian diplomacy iSyi-iiii. The main collections of relevant original 
documents are the Ch’ing-tai ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo (A complete account of the 
management of barbarian affairs), the Ch'ou-pan i-wu shih-mo pu-i (Supplement to 
the preceding), and the Ssu-kuo hsin-tangQ^cvf files on the four powers), vol. 3. 

8. Ch'iNG inner ASIA (SEE P. 592) 

9. THE Ch'iNG restoration 

The bibliographical as well as the conceptual starting point for the study of the 
Ch’ing restoration remains Mary C. Wright’s The lost stand of Chinese conservat¬ 
ism: the T’ung-chih restoration, 1862-18^4. At least for the T’ung-chih reign 
(1862-74), Wright ploughed through not only the Veritable records {CSLl) but 
many collections of memorials submitted to the throne, to say nothing of 
hundreds of items of Chinese secondary works. Ch’ing documents are, how¬ 
ever, so varied in nature and so enormous in quantity that a comprehensive work 
portraying an entire era inevitably leaves out some types of sources. Amongst 
the more important omissions of The last stand is the confidential correspondence 
between such officials as Tseng Kuo-fan and Hu Lin-i now available in pub¬ 
lished form; another is the p'i-tu sections of the published papers of guber¬ 
natorial officials, containing ‘comments and communications’ from such men 
as Hu and Tseng to local officials (prefects, magistrates, military commanders) 
in reply to the latters’ petitions. Based on extensive ‘comments and communica¬ 
tions’ in the extant papers of the governor of Kiangsu, 1868-70, Jonathan K. 
Ocko’s ‘Ting Jih-ch’ang in restoration Kiangsu, 1864-1870’, a magnificent 
PhD dissertation produced at Yale in late 1975, pursues one of Mrs Wright’s 
themes - the unchanged behaviour patterns of the local yamen underlings who 
continued to enjoy a crucial role in collecting taxes and handling lawsuits. 

Since the publication of The last stand, Peking historians have published in their 
documentary collections some of the papers from the palace and Grand Council 
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archives that were not moved to Taipei. (Although the larger part of these 
invaluable archives for most of the Ch’ing reigns is now in Taipei, the great 
bulk of such papers for the T'ttttg-chih period remains in Peking.) The Institute of 
Modern History, Academia Sinica, Taipei, has been publishing systematically 
from the Tsungli Yamen archives in its custody. The collected works of many 
officials and scholars are now available in Taiwan reprints, as are many local 
gazetteers, hitherto not easily accessible. While only a fraction of the materials 
not used by Mrs Wright has been studied, enough new research has been done 
to produce controversies or to present new viewpoints regarding this period. 

Franz Michael, in his introduction to Stanley Spector’s L; Hung-chang and the 
Huai Army, argues that ‘There was no real T’ung-chih Restoration, since the 
regional power, once established, carried on.’ Yet, as Mary Wright’s review of 
Spector’s hook (JAS, Feb. 1966) points out, Mr Spector himself seems to have 
changed his perspective halfway through his book and states on p. 171 that the 
conflict between regional and imperial interests ‘is perhaps partly obscured in 
the case of Li Hung-chang (and even more in the case of Tseng Kuo-fan) be¬ 
cause no clear line could be drawn between his central and regional functions ’. 
More recent studies, including articles by Li Kuo-ch’i (on Liu K’un-i in Kiangsi, 
1865-74), S. A. M. Adshead (on the governors-general of Szechwan after 
1875), and Daniel H. Bays (on Chang Chih-tung in Kwangtung, 1884-9), 
have borne out the Wright thesis on the continued weight of central authority. 
The behaviour of late Ch’ing gubernatorial officials was a far cry from the Three 
Feudatories of the early Ch’ing. The throne’s power of appointment and dis¬ 
missal was in fact as sacrosanct in the late nineteenth century as in the ante¬ 
bellum years. Wei Hsiu-mei’s statistical analysis (CYCT, 1973) shows that during 
the entire Kuang-hsii period (1875-1908), 98.6 per cent of the governors and 
82.4 per cent of the governors-general served less than six years in one province. 

On personnel policy below the gubernatorial level, two monographs have 
emphasized the importance of the increasing use of mu-yu (personal advisers) by 
the T’ung-chih officials - Kenneth E. Folsom’s Friends, guests, and colleagues: 
the ‘Mu-fu’ system in the late Ch’ing period and Jonathan Porter’s Tseng Kuo fan’s 
private bureaucracy. Folsom uses the term mu-fu to cover all imperially authorized 
and semi-regular agencies (such as likin bureaux and arsenals, even thtyung- 
ying armies), thus transforming the specific term mu-fu into a metaphor. But 
Folsom, like Spector, has brought out the importance of personal rapport 
between high officials such as Tseng and the men they introduced into the new 
semi-regular government agencies. Porter’s work argues, however, that this 
‘Confucian’ pattern notwithstanding, the Hunan Army and its many adjuncts 
already went a considerable way in the ‘specialization of functions’ by putting 
a premium on expertise. Under Tseng as the imperially-ordained commander, 
the exigencies of the civil war had compelled some degree of administrative 
rationalization, enough to sustain the beginnings of the ‘self-strengthening’ 
efforts initiated in the 1860s. The two books have added considerably to current 
knowledge on Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang, although the careers of such 
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figures as Tseng, Hu, Li and Tso remain to be fully assessed. (Scholars interested 
in the study of Tseng Kuo-fan should note that there are several different 
editions of his so-called ch'uan-chi or ‘complete collected writings’. Research for 
chapters 9 and 10 of this volume has been based on the 1876 edition at the Har- 
vard-Yenching Library. An amplified version, with many parts in completely 
new block print prepared in 1877 butt ////bearing the date i8y6 on the reverse title 
page, has been reprinted by the Wen-hai publishers, Taipei, 1974.) 

The Wright thesis on the Ch’ing restoration meets its most profound chal¬ 
lenges in Philip A. Kuhn’s Rebellion and its enemies in late imperial China and in 
James Polachek’s article, ‘Gentry hegemony: Soochow in the T’ung-chih 
restoration’. Kuhn’s remarkable research not only brings to light the role of 
the small local defence forces in the Taiping war, but has also pointed to the 
likelihood of enhanced power of the local notables, after 1864, in sub-county 
policing functions and fiscal administration. This important hypothesis is 
bound to stimulate research among the extensive sources of the Kuang-hsu 
period on the deployment of new types of imperial forces in provinces facing 
unrest and on the experiences of officials trying to revive the t'uan-lien forces, 
for example during the widespread anti-Christian disturbances in the Yangtze 
valley in 1891. 

Polachek believes even more strongly that Ch’ing victories in the 1860s 
merely resulted in the gentry’s ascendancy over the bureaucracy, including the 
sub-bureaucracy. He is sceptical, moreover, of the benignness of Confucian 
statecraft even during the post-bellum phase of rehabilitation. He derives 
principal support from a remarkable treatise on the plight of rural tenants, 
entitled Trw ^0 (Inquiry into rents), written between 1876 and 1884 by T’ao Hsii, 
a Kiangsu literatus who criticized Feng Kuei-fen for only half-heartedly cham¬ 
pioning the reduction of agrarian rents, even while he worked so hard in 1863 
for the land-tax reduction in eastern Kiangsu. (First published in 1895 and re¬ 
printed by T’ao’s son in 1927, Tsu ho is available in facsimile reproduction as 
appendix to an article by Suzuki Tomoo dated 1967.) This valuable source, to¬ 
gether with Muramatsu Yuji’s collection of articles on the landlord bursaries in 
Kiangnan (1970), now demands the attention of students of the T’ung-chih 
period, indeed all students of the Confucian statecraft. For one must either 
accept or qualify in some fashion Polachek’s contention that from the standpoint 
of tenants, who were in many parts of China more numerous than the small, 
barely self-supporting rural landowners, even the most reform-minded among 
the gentry and officials were in fact hypocritically greedy and indifferent to the 
sufferings of the multitude. 


10. self-strengthening: the pursuit of western technology 

For the study of policies and projects identified with the phrase ‘ self-strengthen¬ 
ing’ (or alternatively ‘Western affairs’), memorials and edicts remain the basic 
source. But as is evident in the eight-volume documentary collection, Yang-wu 
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j!w-//w»j(Chung-kuo k’o-hsiieh yuan etal. ed.), the semi-private letters included in 
the posthumously published collected papers of the officials tell more of the 
inside story. Four other categories of documents are sampled in the eight- 
volume collection: (i) miscellaneous writings {tsa-mn), e.g., chapters from the 
reform treatises by Hsueh Fu-ch’eng or Cheng Kuan-ying; (2) miscellaneous 
notes (tsa-chi), e.g., a brief account of the Kiangnan Arsenal among Wang 
T’ao’s random notes on Shanghai; (3) biographies, such as the comprador- 
official Hsii Jun’s autobiography; and (4) diaries, such as the extremely valuable 
journal of Weng T’ung-ho, imperial tutor and long a power in the metropolitan 
administration, indispensable to any understanding of the politics at Peking 
through mid-1898. 

Policy-making at the Tsungli Yamen, as reflected particularly in the corres¬ 
pondence between the two commissioners of trade and other gubernatorial 
officials on the one hand, and the Yamen on the other (with attached documents 
from subordinate officials), can now be studied in Hai-fang tang (Archives on 
maritime defence) in nine hardbound or seventeen paperbound volumes pub¬ 
lished by the Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, Taipei. This source, 
which sometimes includes candid semi-personal letters from the Yamen minis¬ 
ters, can be compared with the private letters of gubernatorial officials (for 
example, from Li Hung-chang to Ting Jih-ch’ang) to gauge the motivation of 
the recommendations brought before the throne. The materials in Hai-fang tang 
concerning the operation of various innovative projects can be read together 
with personal or journalistic accounts, both Chinese and Western - e.g., H. 
Macartney’s letters preserved in his biography by Demetrius C. Boulger, or 
reports on arsenals and schools in the North-China Herald or the Shen pao 
(Shanghai news). 

For Western journalistic sources, see Frank H. H. King and Prescott Clarke, 
A research guide to China coast newspapers, 1822-1911. On the role of Hart and his 
customs commissioners, see the text as well as the bibliographical information 
in John K. Fairbank et al. ed.. The IG in Peking. Portions of the maritime cus¬ 
toms archives concerning China’s diplomatic relations have been translated into 
Chinese and published in mainland China, under the title Ti-kuo chu-iyii Chung- 
kuo hai-kuan (Imperialism and the Chinese customs). A few Peking historians 
(e.g. Shao Hsiin-cheng) have used bits of material from these archives for their 
study of self-strengthening undertakings. Except for its infrequent use of 
archival sources as well as the correspondence of Ch’ing officials, Sun Yu-t’ang, 
ed. Chung-kuo chin-tai kung-yeh shih to^u-liao (Materials for the history of modern 
Chinese industry), series i, 1840-95, is remarkably comprehensive in putting 
together relevant pieces of material (including Western accounts translated for 
the compendium). 

Since chapter 10 of this volume treats only one aspect of the ‘self-strengthen¬ 
ing movement’, namely, the pursuit of Western technology primarily for 
military purposes, only important works on this narrowed-down subject are 
noted below. 
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The patriotism of the advocates of self-strengthening has been assumed by 
pioneering historians of modern China; see, e.g., T. F. Tsiang (Chiang T’ing- 
fu), ‘China and European expansion’. Yet even Dr Tsiang and like-minded 
scholars did not forgive Li Hung-chang for his alleged venality and especially 
for his part in losing the Sino-Japanese War. Mou An-shih’s comprehensive 
study, Yang-wu jun-tung, puts the ‘Western affairs movement’ in the Maoist 
historical framework of a ‘feudal bureaucracy’ capitulating to Western im¬ 
perialism. The arsenals and shipyards established in the i86os are regarded as 
having been designed for suppressing internal uprisings and as a means for 
pilfering state revenues. Moreover, in allowing Hart to interfere in China’s 
affairs and in encouraging economic imperialism (especially the manipulations 
of Western armament merchants) and cultural imperialism (including missionary 
publications on Western scientific and technical knowledge), such men as Li 
Hung-chang are viewed as treasonous. (For a list of thirty-three articles and ten 
books by Peking historians touching on the ‘Western affairs movement’, see 
Hayashi Yoao’s historiographical article of 1966). K. H. Kim’s Japanese per¬ 
spectives on China's early modernie^ation shows that many Japanese scholars of 
Chinese history have, since the mid-1950s, written on this movement in the 
Marxist-Maoist vein. 

Among the non-Marxist Japanese historians, Ichiko Chuzo, in an important 
article published in i960, sees Li Hung-chang, Tso Tsung-t’ang and others as 
being engaged in a conservative effort to protect ‘the gentry’s local interests’ 
in a period of dynastic decline. Nonetheless, Ichiko believes that Li, Tso and 
others did have a concern for public duty, although the larger political entity 
in their minds was still the celestial empire, not the nation-state. Hatano Yoshi- 
hiro, in his article on Li (1961), similarly believes that this statesman’s continued 
efforts at military innovation were chiefly directed against Japanese aggression 
towards Korea, a Ch’ing tributary. Among American historians, Li’s motiva¬ 
tion is also a subject of controversy. Stanley Spector, in L; Hung-chang and the 
Huai Army, states that ‘When Li Hung-chang spoke of self-strengthening, he 
discussed generalities; when he engaged in self-strengthening, he was strengthen¬ 
ing himself’ (p. 153). Kenneth E. Folsom believes, however, that while Li 
jealously guarded his personal power, he must at the same time be regarded as a 
patriot. Even Li’s personal wealth, Folsom believes, was used to buy support 
in Peking and to reward his numerous subordinates outside of the regular civil 
service or the Green Standard military system. (This hypothesis now gains 
support from evidence in Li’s confidential letters to P’an Ting-hsin, discovered 
in Shanghai and published in i960.) Mr Folsom concludes that ‘Where Tseng 
[Kuo-fan] drew back from power, Li reached out for it; where Tseng sought to 
preserve Confucian culture, Li sought to preserve China’ (JFriends, guests, and 
colleagues: The 'mu-fu' system in the late Ch'ingperiod, p. 190). 

More recent studies on the few officials who shared Li’s outlook suggest 
that ‘Confucian patriotism’ was more than a paradox. Lii Shih-ch’iang’s 1972 
monograph on the Kiangsu governor. Ting Jih-ch’ang, shows that ever since he 
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became acting Shanghai taotai in 1864, Ting had devoted himself to abroad 
concept of self-strengthening that even included domestic administrative re¬ 
form. Wang Chia-chien’s 1973 article on Wen-hsiang similarly documents the 
Manchu statesman’s conviction, formed by 1864-6, that learning to construct 
steamships and even railways was necessary to China’s survival. The concept of 
‘Confucian patriotism’ is elaborated by David Pong’s 1973 article on Shen 
Pao-chen’s tearing down the Woosung Railway, initially built by foreign 
merchants in violation of treaty provisions. 

Why were the self-strengthening undertakings so few and in many cases so 
tardily approved? Why did not the established ones fare better? This ‘what 
went wrong?’ approach to China’s early modernization has been re-examined 
by Thomas L. Kennedy’s historiographical article ‘Self-strengthening: an 
analysis based on some recent writings’, Ch'ing-sbih wen-t'i, 3.1 (Nov. 1974) 
3-35, which refers especially to hooks by Li Kuo-ch’i, Lii Shih-ch’iang and 
Wang Erh-min. Kennedy points, moreover, to a new tendencj' among scholars 
to go beyond the question of success or failure and instead study the ‘evolu¬ 
tionary and developmental trends during the self-strengthening era in an effort 
to relate them to subsequent developments in the twentieth century’. 

The inefficiency and small number of self-strengthening undertakings re¬ 
main, nevertheless, historical facts, and because of humiliating defeat in foreign 
wars, these facts were prominent in the background of reform and revolution. 
For further analysis of China’s initial ill-success in appropriating the secrets 
of Western power, the following published works provide excellent beginnings: 
(i) on factional politics at the Tz’u-hsi court, Wu Hsiang-hsiang’s book (1961), 
Lloyd E. Eastman’s article (1965), and Li Tsung-t’ung and Liu Feng-han’s 
biography of Li Hung-tsao (1969); (2) on shipyards and arsenals, Chang Yii-fa’s 
article (1971) and Thomas L. Kennedy’s articles (1971 and 1974); (3) on the in¬ 
effectiveness of naval and military training programmes, John L. Rawlinson’s 
book (1967), relevant chapters in Wang Erh-min’s Huai-chiin chib (1967), and 
Richard J. Smith’s article in MAS (1976); (4) on the attitude of provincial 
officials who were charged with coastal defence and yet were indifferent to 
Western innovations, see Li Kuo-ch’i’s second article on Liu K’un-i (1975); 
(5) on the training schools for the introduction of science and technology, see 
K. Biggerstaff’s authoritative monograph (1961) and A. A. Bennett’s hio-hiblio- 
graphical study of John Fryer (1967). (On the economic aspects of the ‘self¬ 
strengthening movement’, see bibliographical essays in vol. ii.) 


II. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THEIR IMPACT TO I900 

The literature on Christian missions in nineteenth-century China is enormous. 
The vast bulk of it, however, was produced by the missionaries themselves and 
its overall point of view, understandably, is a missionary one. Only in the last 
few decades have scholars begun to use Chinese-language materials and to look 
at Christian missions seriously from the perspective of Chinese history. The 
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main purpose of this bibliographical note is to review the work that has been 
done in this new field of investigation. 

For major bibliographies and research guides in English, French and German, 
a convenient place to start is the annotated ‘Suggestions for additional reading’ 
in Jessie G. Lutz, ed. Christian missions in China; evangelists of what?. Two valuable 
titles not found in Lutz are Leslie R. Marchant, A guide to the archives and records 
of Protestant Christian missions from the British Isles to China, 1^96-1914, and 
Alexander Wylie, Memorials of Protestant missionaries to the Chinese: giving a list of 
their publications, and obituary notices of the deceased. Wylie’s work lists and sum¬ 
marizes Chinese- and Western-language publications of missionaries during 
the first sixty years of Protestant activity in the empire. Chinese documentary 
materials on over three hundred cases of conflict between Christians and non- 
Christians (cbiao-an) are brought together in Wu Sheng-te and Ch’en Tseng-hui, 
comps. Chiao-an shih-liao pien-mu (A bibliography of Chinese source materials 
dealing with local or international cases involving Christian missions). 

Aithough it is almost half a century since it was published, the best general 
Western-language survey of the missionary enterprise is still Kenneth Scott 
Latourette’s A history of Christian missions in China. Latourette approaches his 
subject from the vantage point of mission history and makes no use of Chinese 
sources. His Protestant bias, moreover, shows in places. Nevertheless, his 
account is profusely documented and, on the whole, remarkably objective. A 
Japanese work of comparable scope (though limited to the Ch’ing) is Saeki 
Yoshiro, Shinchd Kirisuto-kyo no kenl^u{A study of Christianity under the Ch’ing 
dynasty). A comprehensive survey of Christian missions from the Chinese side 
has long been needed. 

Serious study of the Catholic and Protestant missionary movements in nine¬ 
teenth-century China by non-participants is only beginning. Louis Tsing-sing 
Wei, Ca politique missionnaire de la France en Chine, 1842-1896: L’ouverture des 
cinq ports cbinois au commerce itranger et la liberti religieuse, covers the intertreaty 
period and is based on extensive use of Chinese official documentation and 
French government and Catholic missionary archives. Two shorter studies 
which explore different aspects of Protestant missionary opinion are: Stuart 
Creighton Miller, ‘Ends and means: missionary justifications of force in nine¬ 
teenth-century China’, in John K. Fairbank, ed. The missionary enterprise in China 
and America, 249-82, 411-15, and Sidney A. Forsythe, An American missionary 
community in China, 1899-1909. A leading approach in recent years to study of 
the Protestant enterprise has been through the lives and careers of outstanding 
missionaries. There are several examples of this approach in Papers on China. 
Book-length studies include Edward V. Gulick, Peter Parker and the opening of 
China, and Irwin T. Hyatt, Jr, Our ordered lives confess: three nineteenth-century 
missionaries in east Shantung. 

The influence of Protestant Christianity and missionaries on the Taiping Re¬ 
bellion has occasioned much interest, especially among Western historians. The 
pioneer monograph on the subject is Eugene Boardman, Christian influence upon 
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the ideology of the Taiping Rebellion, iS; 1-1864. of few works by Chinese 
scholars to emphasize the Christian role is Yu-wen Jen’s magisterial The Taiping 
revolutionary movement. Translations of Taiping Christian sources are provided in 
vols. ii-iii of Franz Michael and Chung-li Chang, eds.. The Taiping Rebellion: 
history and documents. 

The disruptive effects of the missionary movement on Chinese society have 
been widely studied in recent years. A pioneer survey of major chiao-an in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century is Wang Wen-chieh, Chung-kuo chin-shih 
shih shang ti chiao-an (A study of missionary cases in modern Chinese history). 
Anti-Christian thought is explored in Paul A. Cohen, China and Christianity: 
the missionary movement and the growth of Chinese antiforeignism, 1860-187 0, and Li 
En-han, ‘Hsien-feng nien-chien fan Chi-tu-chiao ti yen-lun’ (Anti-Christian 
opinion expressed during the Hsien-feng period), Ch'ing-hua hsueh-pao (Tsing 
Hua journal of Chinese studies), NS, 6.1-2 (Dec. 1967) 44-71. 

The Tsungli Yamen archives for the chiao-an of the 1860-71 period have 
been published by the Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, in two 
series, each comprising three thick volumes. A total of 3,209 documents is in¬ 
cluded, arranged by province. See Chang Kuei-yung et al. comps. Chiao-wu 
chiao-an tang (Archives on church affairs and disputes involving missionaries 
and converts). The chiao-an of the T’ung-chih period, including the Tientsin 
Massacre (1870), are dealt with in Cohen, China and Christianity, Lii Shih- 
ch’iang, Chung-kuo kuan-shen fan-chiao ti yiian-yin {1860-1874) (The causes of 
opposition to Christianity among China’s officials and gentry 1860-74); and 
John K. Fairbank, ‘Patterns behind the Tientsin Massacre’, HJAS, 20 (1957) 
480-511. Ellsworth Carlson explores the friction between Chinese and mis¬ 
sionaries in the Foochow region in The Foochow missionaries, 1847-1880. A 
number of excellent studies of individual incidents have appeared in Tapers on 
China. The Yangtze valley riots of 1891 are investigated in Edmund S. Wehrle, 
Britain, China, and the antimissionary riots, i8pi-ipoo; Yazawa Toshihiko, 
‘Choko ryuiki kyoan no ichi kosatsu’ (The attitude of Chinese officials towards 
the anti-foreign riots in 1891), Kindai Chugoku ken^u (Studies on modern China), 

I (1958) 107-36; Yazawa Toshihiko, ‘Choko ryuiki kyoan no kenkyu’ (The 
anti-foreign riots of 1891), Kindai Chugoku kenkyu, 4 (i960) 109-58. For a Com¬ 
munist interpretation of anti-Christian activity in the last third of the nine¬ 
teenth century, see Li Shih-yueh, ‘Chia-wu chan-cheng ch’ien san-shih-nien 
chien fan yang-chiao yiin-tung’ (The movement against the Western religion 
during the thirty years prior to the war of 1894), U-shih yen-chiu (Historical 
Research), 6 (1958) 1-15. 

An interesting view of Christianity, from the perspective of Chinese converts 
in the mid-nineteenth century, is provided in Adrian A. Bennett and Kwang- 
Ching Liu, ‘Christianity in the Chinese idiom; Young J. Allen and the early 
Chiao-hui hsin-pao, 1868-1870’, in Fairbank, The missionary enterprise in Chirm and 
America, i5S>-96, 396-401. 

The influence of the Protestant missionary movement on the early phases of 
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Chinese modernization has been much noted but little studied. For a brief intro¬ 
duction and analysis, focusing on medicine, education and famine relief, see 
Irwin T. Hyatt, Jr, ‘Protestant missions in China (1877-1890): the institutional¬ 
ization of good works’. Papers on China, 17(1963) 67-100 (reprinted in Kwang- 
Ching Liu, ed. American missionaries in China, 93-126). Timothy Richard’s 
famine relief and prevention activities are studied in Paul Richard Bohr, Famine 
in China and the missionary: Timothy Richard as relief administrator and advocate of 
national reform, 18J6-1SS4. 

Protestant activities in the educational sphere are surveyed in Alice H. Gregg, 
China and educational autonomy: the changing role of the Protestant educational mis¬ 
sionary in China, iSoy-i^jj. An over-view of the Protestant colleges of the late 
Ch’ing is supplied in Jessie G. Lutz, China and the Christian colleges, iSjo-ifjo. 

The contribution of missionaries to the development of modern Chinese 
medicine is dealt with in a number of works, the most useful still being K. Chimin 
Wong and Lien-teh Wu, A history of Chinese medicine (2nd edn). The anti-opium 
crusading of Protestant missionaries, often carried on in association with 
mission hospitals, is explored in Hilary J. Beattie, ‘Protestant missions and 
opium in China, 1838-1895’, Papers on China, 22A (1969) 104-33. Jonathan 
Spence suggests ways in which the study of medical missions may deepen 
awareness of the internal dynamics of late Ch’ing society in ‘The American 
missionary endeavor, 1830-1910’, in John Z. Bowers and Elizabeth F. Purcell, 
eds. Medicine and society in China, 40-54. 

Protestant involvement in secular publishing and its influence are studied in 
two articles by Suzanne Wilson Barnett: ‘ Silent evangelism: Presbyterians and 
the mission press in China, 1807-1860’, Journal of Presbyterian History, 49.4 
(Winter 1971) 287-302, and ‘Protestant expansion and Chinese views of the 
West’, MAS, 6.2 (April 1972) 129-49. Adrian A. Bennett examines John Fryer’s 
promotion of modern science and technology in John Fryer: the introduction of 
Western science and technolog) into nineteenth-century China. 

Pre-1890 Chinese reformers with Christian affiliations are studied in Paul 
A. Cohen, ‘Littoral and hinterland in nineteenth-century China: the “Chris¬ 
tian” reformers’, in Fairbank, The missionary enterprise in China and America, 
197-225, 401-8. A pioneering study of the influence exerted by Protestant 
missionary writings (above all, Wan-kuo kung-pad) on the reform movement of 
the 1890s is Wang Shu-huai, Wai-jenyu wu-hsiipien-fa (Foreigners and the 1898 
reform). The missionary impact on a leading reformer is analysed in Chi-yun 
Chen, ‘Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s “Missionary education”; a case study of missionary 
influence on the reformers’. Papers on China, 16 (1962) 66-125. 

Communist appraisals of the missionary impact on late Ch’ing reform em¬ 
phasize the theme of cultural imperialism. An example is Ting Tse-liang, 
U-t'i-mo-t'ai: i-ko tien-hsing ti wei ti-kuo-chu-i fu-wu ti ch'uan-chiao-shih (Timothy 
Richard: a typical missionary in the service of imperialism). 
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This list consists of all items cited in article footnotes and Bibliographical 
essays. For convenience it is divided into two sections, one for Western sources 
(including certain sources in Asian languages), the other for Chinese and 
Japanese materials. 

Bibliographic uniformity and simplicity are necessary ideals but in this 
volume we have allowed a certain degree of variety. Thus the Veritable records 
(shih-lu), a massive compilation of basic imperial documents, is cited some¬ 
times by the emperor’s dynastic title or temple name {miao-had), as in the form 
Jen-tsung shih-lu (iot 1796-1820) or Hsilan-tsurtg shih-lu (fot 1821-50), and some¬ 
times by the better-known reign title {nien-bao) as in CSL,-Kuang-bsu (Ch’ing 
shih-lu iot the Kuang-hsu reign, 1875-1908). 

Old-style Chinese books often have no stated place of publication and are 
dated by the dates of prefaces. We have tried to indicate such dates of origin. 
Modern reprints made in Taipei and other places are usually photographic 
facsimiles of the original editions. 

Abbreviations of titles for journals or frequendy cited works are listed below. 


BSOAS 

CPNF 

CSL 

CYCT 

FEQ 

HCTC 

HFT 

HJAS 

HWCK 

HWHTK 

IMH 

imM 

JAH 

JAS 

LHCC 

LWCK 

MAS 

SFLS 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
I-hsin et al., Chiao-fing Nien-fei fang-liieh 
Ta-Ch’ing li-cVao shih-lu 

Chung-yangyen-chiu-yiian chin-tai-shihyen-chiu-so chi-k’an 
Far Fastem Quarterly and JAS 
Feng Kuei-fen, Hsien-chih fang chi 
Hai-fang tang 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Hu Lin-i, Hu Wen-chung kung i-chi 

Liu Chin-tsao, Ch’ing-ch’ao hsu wen-hsien fung-k'ao 

Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica 

Ch’ing-tai ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo 

Journal of Asian History 

Journal of Asian Studies 

Li Hung-chang, U Hung-chang shih P’an Ting-hsin shu-eha 
Li Hung-chang, L/ Wen-chung kung ch'iian-chi 
Modern Asian Studies 

Kuo-li T’ai-wan shih-fan ta-hsueh li-shih hsueh-pao 
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STCH 

STCT 

THL 

TPTK 

TWCR 

TW'CnC 

TWHK 

YCCL 


Sban-tung cbiin-bsing chi-liieb 

Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh hui Chi-nan fen-hui, Sban-tung cbin-tai-sbib 

ts[u-liao 

Tung-bua lu 

Hsiang Ta et al. ed., T'ai-p'ing t'ien-kuo 
Tseng Kuo-fan, Tseng Wen-cbeng kung cb'iian-cbi 
Ting Pao-chen, Ting Wen-cb'eng kung i-cbi 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, Tso Wen-bsiang kung cb'iian-cbi 
Yin Keng-yun, Yu-chm cbi-lueb 
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and went through Yarkund, Kokan, Bokhara and Cabul, in search of Mr. 
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(Royal Commonwealth Society, Imperial Studies, XXV). London: Long¬ 
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I^te Ch’iog tulets tnd ptincc« 

(bom Ch’ien-lung limes; highly leleclivc) 


Idle Oi’ing mien and princes 

(from Ch’icn-lung limes; highly selective) 


1 CHTEN-LUNG Em{>etot 
(personal name Hung-li 1711-99, 
temple name Kao-tsung Ch’un Huang-ti) 
17 sons, 10 daughters, including 


T 


T 


n CHIA-CH*ING Emperor 1796-1820 
(personal name Yung-yen 1760-1820, 
temple name Jen«tsung Jui Huang-ti) 
5 sons, 9 daughters, including 


Ho<hia 174J-67 Ho<hing (3rd daughter) Ho-hsiao (1775-1823) 

(4ih daughter) m. Mongolian (10th and favourite daughter) 

m. Fu-lung-an, son of prince 1790 m. son of Ho*shen 

Ch*ien-tung Em eror’s wife's 
brother Fu-heng, and brothe 
of Fu-ch'ang-an and Fu-k'ang-an 


Yung-hsing* 

(nth son) First Prince 
Ch'eng; 1799 briefly replaced 
Ho*shen in major posts in 
Grand Council, Bd of Revenue, 
Bd of Ovil Appointments 


Yung-Jin 
1766-1820 
(youngest son) 
First Prince 
Ch'ing 


T 


III TAO-KUANG Emperor 1821-50 
(personal name Min-ning 1782-1850, 
temple name HsUan-tsung Ch'eng Huang-ti) 
9 sons, 10 daughters, including 


Chuang-ching 
(3rd daughter) 

1801 m. Mongolian 
prince; later adopte 
Seng-ko-lin-eh'in 
(Senggerinchin) 


Mien-yU Mien-hsing 

(5ih son> I 


JV HSIEN-FENG Emperor 

1851-61 

(personal rume I-chu 
1831-61, temple 
name VC'en-tsung 
Hsien Huang-ti) 
a sons (i died as infant)* 
1 daughter, including 


m, Yehc Nara 
(Yehonala) 
1835-1908 

Empress Hsiao-ch'in 
Empress Dowager 
T**u-hsi 


V rUNG-CHIH Emperor 1861-74 
(personal rume Tsai<h*un 1856-75, 
temple name Mu-tsung I Huang-tQ 


VI No male heir; 
no brother 


I-wei I-tsung^* I-hsin*** 

(eldest son) (5 th son) (6th son) 

I I Prince Kung 

I 1833-98 


I-huan 
(7th son) 

Prince Ch'un 
1840-91 

m. younger sister 
of Yehonala 


I<h*cng 


Tsai-chiK Tsat-i 

(adopted Prince Tuan 

son) I 


P’u-lun P’u-chfln 

(suggested as (belt 1900; 

heii 187;, 1908) cz|>elled 1901) 


Tsai-ying 



KUANG-HSO Emperot 
■871-1908 (penona) 
name Tsai-i'ien 1871- 
1908, temple name 
Te tsung Ching Huang-ti) 
Adopted son of Hsien- 
eng Rmpetof 


Tsai-feng 
Second Prince 
Ch’un 
Regent 
1908-11 


P’u-wet 
Second Ptince 
Kung 


HSUAN-rUNG Emperot 
1909-ia (personal name 
Fu-i 1906-67) 


Tsai-tse 

Minister of Finance, 
1907-11 


I-k'uang 18)6-1916, 
Fourth Prince Ch’ing; 
Head of Tsungli Yamen 
1884-1911 and Gland 
Council 190)-! I, 
then premier, May-Nov. 
1911 


Tsai-chen 


* Together with Yung-lin and another brother, Yung- 
hsuan, Yung-hsing shared in spoils of Ho-shen’s estate, 

** I-tsung’s other sons, Tsai-lien and Tsai-lan (‘Duke 
Lan*), were prominent in the Boxer movement. 

Phsin’a eldest son, Tsai-ch’eng (i8j8-8j) died without 
heits. 
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GLOSSARY 


This is a list of the Chinese names, terms, titles and phrases appearing in the 
text, arranged in alphabetical order with Chinese characters added. Some exotic 
terms, such as amban from Manchu or compradore from Portuguese, will be 
omitted because they are not derived from Chinese. Place names, especially if 
well known, are sometimes in the Chinese Post Office romanization. 


A-pu-tu-k’ai-li-mu 

Aigun 

Altai mmm 

Amoy (Hsia-men) Mn 

An Lu-shan 

an-min 

An Te-hai 

Anhwei (An-hui) 

Anking S® 

Armam (An-nan) 

Apak (Pu Hsing-yu) 

Buyantai (Pu-yen-t’ai 

Canton (Kuang-chou) flSilH 

cha-wci 

chai SK 

ch’ai-wei 

Chang Chia-hsiang SSSSPf 
Chang Chih-tung 
Chang Ching-ch’u 
Chang-ch’iu 
Chang-chou flffi 
chang chii 
Chang Hsi 3 fiS 
Chang Huan-lun 
Chang Huan-3man 
Chang Kuo-liang SSglll! 


Chang Lo-hsing SSSIIt ( ) 

Chang Mu 

Chang San 15 SB 

Chang Shan-chi 

Chang Sheng-tsao 

Chang Shu-sheng 

Chang Tsung-yu ) 

Chang Yiian Uang-yu hsiang-lm SSSSXi 

Ch’ang-an chun WSiM- 
ch’ang-ch’iang 
Ch’ang-ch’iang hui 
Ch’ang-chieh chiin 
Ch’ang-chou flfWl 
Ch’ang-ch’un 
Ch’ang-ling 
Ch’ang-sheng chiin 
Ch’ang-shu 
ch’ang-wei SOB 
Changsha (Ch’ang-sha) 

Chao Lieh-wen 
Chao Shu-chi 
Chapu 

Chefoo (Yen-t’ai) ) 

Chekiang 

Chen-chiang (Chinkiang) 0 I?n 
Chen-hai (Chinhai) tX% 

Chen-hsi SI® 
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Ch’en Chieh-p’ing 
Ch’en Lan-pin 
Ch’en Li 

Ch’en Lun-chiung 
Ch’en Ta-hsi 
Ch’en Yii-ch’eng Bi[ 3 :fi 8 
cheng IE 
cheng-chih Be© 

Cheng Fu-kuang SjStg^ 

Cheng Hsiian 

Cheng-i shu-yuan lEISSK 

cheng-jen lEA 

Cheng Kuan-ying MSISIS 

Cheng-pei chu-chiang 

cheng-t’u lE^ 

Cheng-yang-kuan lE^M 

Ch’eng-Chu 

Ch’eng En-tse 

ch’eng-fa 

Ch’eng Hsvieh-ch’i 
Ch’eng-nan shu-yuan 
ch’eng-t’uan isn 
Ch’eng Wu-ku 
Chi-an 
chi-ch’iao 

chi £u-t2u yu ts’ui-k’o 
chi-i gK 
chi-mi SR 

chi-mi pu-chiieh SR^@ 
Chi-nan (Tsinan) 

Chi-ning (Tsining) 
Chi-y^g Rgi 
Ch’i Chi-kuang 
ch’i-chu 
Ch’i Chun-tsao 
Ch’i-ho 
ch’i-jen WiA 
ch’i-lao 

Ch’i-shan (Kishen) 
ch’i-shan 9 ^^ 
ch’i-shu fSM 
ch’i-t’ien RH 
ch’i-ting ST 
ch’i-t’un WSM 


Ch’i-ying (Kiying) ^ 1 ? 

Ch’i Yuan-fii »I 55 c®i 
Chia Chen 
Chia-ch’ing iSS 
Chia-hsing (Kashing) SSH 
Chia-lu ho 
Chia-ting SS!E 
Chia-ying iStl 
Chia-yii-kuan 
chiang-chun MM 
Chiang Chung-yiian 
chiang-mu E 0 

Chiang-nan chi-ch’i chih-tsao chii JI 

Chiang-nan chi-ch’i chih-tsao tsung- 
chii 

Chiang-nan lun-ch’uan ts’ao-lien chii 

Chiang-p’u 5 tJf 
Chiang Ti Stifi 
Chiang Tun-fu 
Chiang-yin (Kiangyin) 21^ 

Chiang Yu-hsien 
ch’iang 58 
Ch’iang-hsiieh hui 
ch’iang-p’ao ying t&88® 
chiao-an 

Chiao-lai ho (Canal) 

Cbiao-pin-lu k'ang-i 

chieh-Huang chi-yiin IgUffiS 

chieh-ping chu-chiao 

chieh-shou 8]!j|| 

chien-hao M&t 

chien-kung E.X 

chien-pi ch’ing-yeh 

Chien-sha-tsui 

chien sheng 

chien-tu 

ch’ien SS 

ch’ien ^ 

ch’ien-chuang Sffi 
Ch’ien-lung Klg 
Ch’ien Ting-ming 
ch’ien-t’un ilifi 
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chih ^ 
chih M 

chih chi, chih pi, pai chan, pai sheng 

chih-ch’i 
Chih-chiang &.K 
chih-ch’ien fllSI 
Chih-ho 

Chih-ho-chi 5 §JSI^ 
chih-yung 
Chihli HSi 
chin fr 

Chin-ch’uan ^JI| 
chin-kun 

Chin-ling chih-tsao chu 
Chin-lou-chai 
din P’ing Met 
chin-shih 5 l± 

Chin-t’ien 
chin-wen 4 -SC 
Chin Ying-lin 
ch’in ^ 

Ch’in ^ 

ch’in-ch’ai ta-ch’en 
Ch’in Hui-t’ien 
Ch’in Jih-kang 
ch’in-min 
ch’in-ming 
Ching-an JtS 
ching-chi Mfif 
Ching-fii shu-jruan 
Ching-ho 
Ching hsiang 
ching-shih ®iH: 

Ching-shou JRH 
Ching Tao-ch’ien 
Ching-te-chen dSSifl 
Ch’ing ft 
Ch’ing-ch’eng 
Ch’ing-hai 
Ch’ing-hsiang 
Ch’ing-liu p’ai JggfeiSc 
Ch’ing-shih kuan 
Ch’ing-ying 


Chinkiang (Chen-chiang) @||I 
Chiu-chiao fiiS; 

Chiu-fu-chou 
Chou M 
chou HI 
Chou t& 

Chou-chia-k’ou SScCl 
Chou Hsing-yii 
Chou K’ai-hsi mMSS, 

Chou T’ien-chueh 
Chou Tsu-p’ei 
chu ^ 

Chu-ch’eng 
Chu Feng-ko 
Chu Hsi 
chu-huang 

Chu Hung-chang ^fe8iES 
Chu Kuei 

Chu P’in-lung ^ki 55 ® 

chu-shih 

chu-shu 

Chu Wei-pi ^k:S 58 
ch’u-fen tse-li 
chu Wi 
chii ching 
chu-jen 

Chu-jung (Kou-jung) 

Chii-p’o ching-she 
chu-shen 
chii-shih t’u-hao 
Ch’ii-chou ®HI 
Ch’u-fu 

ch’uan-chien p'ao-li 
Ch’uan-pi (Chuenpi) 
chiian ^ 

Ch’uan-chou 
ch’iian-kuei 
ch’uan-mou filPc 
Ch'iian-shih liang-ym 
Ch'iian-t'i hsin lun 
ch’uan-yang chih hsing 
chuang-ch’i 
Chuang Ts’un-yii 
Chueh-tzu (-shan) ( Ui) 
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ch’ui-Iien t’ing-cheng MWUSSSc 
Ch’un Ch’in-wang (Prince) KS 13 E 
Ch’un-ch'iu ^3^ 
ch’un-ch’iu po 
Chiin-chi ta-ch’en 
chiin-shih 
chiin-tzu 
chung j£. 

Chung-chou 
chung-hsin JS.(t 
chung-hsing 
chung-i chih ch’i 
Chung-i chii 
chung-ku 
Chxing-kuo ip |3 
chung-pao (pfiB 
chung-ts’ai tprj' 

Chung-t’u fp± 

ChuHg;-Tuttgchan-cbipen-mo tp]8®lE:tep 

Chung-wai hui-fang chvi tp^#K^ 

Chung wang 

Ch’ung-hou 

Chungking WSb 

Chusan (Chou-shan) 

Cohong (Kung-hang) 

Consoo (Kung-so) 

Dorgon 0-^^ 

E-le-tcng-pao 
en ,@l 

Ennin HKl 

fa m 
fa-chia 
fan ^ 
fan hsiin 
fan-t’un 

Fang Ch’uan-shu 
fang-ho KM 
Fatshan (Fo-shan) 
fen ^ 

Fen & 
fen ch’i pan 


fen-t’ung 
feng ^ 

Feng Chiin-kuang 
feng-i wei-shih 
Feng Kuei-fen 
feng-shui 
feng-su 
Feng-t’ai MX 
Feng-t’ien (Fengtien) 

Feng Yun-shan JiSilj 
Foochow (Fu-chou) MW 
fou-fu i?® 
fou-i 

fou-shou j?iK 
fu ® 
fu M 

fu-cheng (S®c 
Fu-chi MW 
fu-ch’iang 
fu-fei (iH 
Fu-k’ang-an 
fu-min 
Fu Nai 
fu-pi 
fu-piao 
fu-p’ien 
fu-sheng 
Fu-yang J|.SI 
Fulden MJS 

Fulhungge (Fu-Je-hung-o) 
Fusengge (Fu-seng-o) SfMM 

ginseng 

Gobi 

Hagiwara Jumpei 
Hai-an ^S 3 c 
hai-fang 
Hai-kuo t'u-ehib 
Hai-kuo wen-cbien lu 
Hat lu 

Hai-tao i-cbib 

Hai-ttmg-yiin 

Hakka 
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Han 

Han-ju t’ung-i 
Han Chao-ch’ing OSfa 
Hang-Chia-Hu ttSSlH 
Hangchow (Hang-chou) ttiHi 
Hankow (Han-k’ou) 

Hanlin 
hao-mi 
Hart, Robert 
Heilungkiang IRH?! 
Heng-ch’i 
Ho Ch’ang-Iing 
ho-ch’in foiS 
Ho-ch’un ipl# 

Ho-fei ■6'JB 
Ho Kai (Ho Ch’i) 

Ho Kud-ch’ing 
Ho-lin 
Honan fBFffi 
Hopei fBldt 
Ho-shen 
ho-shih 

Ho-shuo meng-chu 
hong (hang) ff 
Hong Kong g=i@ 

Hongkew ilO 

Howqua (Wu Ch’ung-yueh) 

Hsi-ch’uan jKil( 

Hsi-fan SS 

Hsi-hsiang SiS 

Hsi-hsiieh 

Hsi-la-pen 

hsi-pu SSiS 

hsi-wen 

Hsi-yu-chi 

Hsia-chin 

Hsia Hsieh "SM 

Hsia Nai SSB 

Hsiang-hsiang 

Hsiang Jung fSiaS 

Hsiang-shan (Huengshan) 

Hsiang-t’an iffliS 

hsiang-jrueh iflSft 

hsiang-yung UtM 


hsiao /h 

Hsiao Ch'ao-kuei flUSH 
Hsiao Fu-ssu 
hsiao-hu /hP 
hsiao-jen /hA 
Hsiao Ling-yii 
Hsiao-tao hui /hTJ# 
hsieh M 

Hsieh Ch’ing-kao 
hsieh-hsiang MUS 
hsieh-min 
hsieh-tou ftSH 
hsien Wi 

hsien ch’i so chi 
hsien ch’ieh chih che 
Hsien-feng 
hsien-wang 
hsien-yiian SA 
Hsin 0 

Htin-chiang cbib-lmb 
Hsin-chiao ^0iiic 
hsin-hsiieh f&i/B 
Hsin-ning i@rSJf 
Hsing-Chung hui 
hsing li tiM 
hsiu cheng-shih 
hsiu-ts’ai 

Hsiung Ching-hsing 
Hsiung-nu ftfi? 

Hfu ebi-bo yuan-pen 
Hsii Chi-yu 1 ^# 

Hsii Chien-yin 

Hsu-chou 

Hsu Jun 

Hsii Jung tkSS 

Hsii Kuang-chin 

Hsu Nai-chi 

Hsu-p’u ifeii 

Hsii Shou 

Hsii Sung 

Hsii T’ung 

Hsiian-nan SM 

Hsiieh Fu-ch’eng WiSSZ 

Hsueh-hai T’ang 
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hsiieh-hsing 
Hsueh Huan 
Hu-chou fSSlW 
Hu-kuang 
Hu Kuang-yung 
Hu Lin-i 
Hu-men-chai 
Hu Pu FU 
hu-t’un 
Hu-wei pien 
Hua Heng-fang 
hua-ho ch’uan-ti 
Hua-hsien 7 BIS 
Hua-hsien fgfi! 

Hm-hsueh chib-nan 
Hua-t’ou yung ?EEBSi 
Huai 

Huai-an fSSS 

Huai-chiin 

Huai-pei 

Huai-yang mB 

Huai-yvian IKS 

Huang-ch’ao ching-shib wen-pien 

Huang Chiieh-tzu 
Huang-chung § 4 * 

Huang En-t’ung 
Huang Mien J |35 
Huang Tsung-han 
Hui-min SK 
hui-pan 
Hui-tien 
Hui-t’un (1118 
Hui Tung 
Hui-3ruan 

Hukwang (Hu-kuang) iHBS 
Hunan ttSM 
Hung-ch’iao Jttffl 
hung-ch’ien {tC^ 

Hung-chin tcrtl 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
Hung Jen-kan SfetUF 
Hung Liang-chi 
Hmglou meng {ISP 


Hung men 

Hung Taiji (Huang T’ai-chi) 
Hung-tse Lake 
Hung-wu S® 
huo-hao )k,f€ 

Huo-lun-cb’uan t'u-shuo 
Hupei imt 

1 & 

I (Prince of) tfi 

i-cheng wang BSiBcaE 

I-ching MM 

I-ching 

I-ch’uan SJM 

i-chun 

i-fa Wm 

I-ho ch’iian 

I-hsin (Prince Kung) 

i-i chih-i kimum 

i-i wei-shih 

i-jen 9 iA 

i-li 

i-ii-pu 
I-Iiang tSA 
I-shan 

i-shih t’ung-jen —iSSl^t: 

I-tu 

i-tuan 

i-wu 

i-yung 

Jalafuntai (Cha-la-fen-t’ai tLttS^SS) 
Jalungga (Cha-lung-a ftSm) 

Jehol !f&? 5 J 
Jen Chu 
Jen-bsiieh 
Ju-yang gt® 

Juan Yuan BctB 
jung-fei 5C# 

Jung Hung, see Yung Wing 

kai-hu ch’i-chung i 
kai-t’u kuei liu 3 c±@iSjE 
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Katfeng (K’ai-feng) 

K’ai'p’ing (Kaiping) 
kan-ch’ing Jffiffl 
Kan Wang 
K’ang-hsi 

k’ang-kuan sha-ch’ai 
K'angyu chi being 
K’ang Yu-wei 
Kansu -HliS 
Kao-ch’iao iiiS 
Kao-mi ilf® 
kaoliang (kao-liang) iSIS 
Kao Pang-che 
Kao Shu-lin 
Kao-yu WiM 
k’ao-cheng 

Keang-Wan (Kiangwan) JIJI 
keng-chan Id® 

Keying (Ch’i-ying, Kiying) 

Kiakhta 

Kiangnan 

Kiangsi (Chiang-hsi) iCgS 
Kiangsu ZCg! 

Kiaochow (Chiao-chou) ®!N 1 
Kirin 

Kiukiang (Chiu-chiang) 
ko-chih f&S 
Ko-chib hui-pien ISSfcSfeH 
Ko-chih shu-yvian 
ko-wai yu-pao 
Ko-vuju-men ISfeiAPI 
k’o Id 

k’o-chi i li-hsing 
k’o-min 
k’o-shang SiS 

kotow (k’o-t’ou, kowtow) npaH 

Kowloon Afl 

ku K 

Ku-ch’eng 

Ku-ching ching-she 

ku-ming chih ch’en 

Ku-pen Ching-hsiang 

Ku Tsu-yii 

ku-wei 'Sa 


ku-wen 'fi’SC 
Ku Yen-wu 
Ku Yung-ch’ing 
Kuai (River) (JPI) 
kuai-bsieb 

kuan-pi min-fan WUKS 

kuan-sheng 

kuan-ti 'ifllfi 

Kuan-ti BSi?? 

kuan-tien min-ch’ien 

kuan-t’ien 

Kuan T’ien-p’ei 

kuan wei ching-li "f 

Kuang fang-yen kuan 

Kuang-hsin Sft 

Kuang-hsii 

Kuang-hsueh hui KJP# 

Kuang yung flili 

Kwangsi (Kuang-hsi) MBS 

Kuei-chiao kai-ssu 

kuei-fei ^9 

Kuei-hsien UK 

Kuei-hua-ch’eng fSItM 

Kuei-liang 

Kuei-p’ing 

Kuei-te ®IS 

k’uei-ch’ien 

k’uei-k’ung 

k’uei-sung 01 (IS) 3 

Kulangsu KiHiPi 

K’un-shan 

kung & 

Kung (Ch’in-wang, Prince) 3 SS 3 E 
Kung (Prince), see I-hsin 
kung % 

Kung Chen-lin 
Kung Ching-han StSiS 
kung-chii 
kung-sheng 
kung-shih Kd: 
kung shun S® 
kung-so 
Kung Te SHi 
Kung Tzu-chen 81 
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Kung-yang 
Kunlun 
kuo-chi 
kuo-lu pb 4 
Kuo Ping-chiin 
Kuo-shih kuan 
Kuo Sung-lin SI®tt 
Kuo Sung-tao 
kuo-t’i MU 
Kuomintang 
Kwangsi 0 fS 
Kwangtung flS;® 

Kweichow JlJfl 
Kweilin 

Lai-chou 

Lai Wen-kuang W&C.it 

Lan Cheng-tsun ISlEA 

Lanchow SHil'li 

Lao-chiao 

Lao Ch’ung-kuang 

lao-shih 

Le-pao ISft® 

Lei I-hsien WkiM 
Lei Tsai-hao 
Lhasa hltSI 
li m 
li a 
li m 
u m 
li IS 

Li Chao-shou gEHgW () 

li-chia 

li-chiao Sik 

li chih 

Li Fan 

Li-fan Yuan 

Li Feng-pao 

Li Han-chang 

Li Heng-sung 

Li Ho-nien 

Li Hsiu-ch’eng 

Li Hsii-i 

Li Hsu-pin ^ 9(3 


li-hsiieh aj^ 

Li Huan ^|i 
Li Hung-chang 
Li Hung-tsao ^193 
Li Kuei 
Li Meng-ch’un 
Li Shan-lan 
Li Shih-hsien ^IkK 
Li T’ang-chieh 
Li Tsung-hsi 
Li Tz’u-ming 
Li Wen-ch’eng 
Li Yuan-fa 
Li Yiian-tu ^sjcS 
liang 
Liang m 
Liang A-fa 
liang-ch’ai 9^ 

Liang Chang-chii 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
Liang-huai 

Liangkiang (Liang-chiang) ggTt 

Liang-Kuang 

liang-min ts’e 

Liang-shan SSUj 

liang ssu-ma 

liang-t’ai 9 S 

Liang T’ing-nan S 5 @t 0 - 

Liang-wang igS 

Uao-cbai chih-i 

Liao-tung ISM 

lien-chiang 93 ? 

lien-chuang hui WSiM 

lien-chiin 911 

lien-chung 

lien-huan ch’iang-p’ao 119^161 

lien-ming 

Lien-pang chib-lueb 

lien-tsung 9 M 

lien-yung SRHi 

likin 

Lin Ch’ing It® 

Lin ch’ing B® 

Lin-huai BH 
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Lin Po-t’ung 

lin-sheng 

Lin Shuang-wen 

Lin Tse-hsii 

Lin Wei-hsi 

Lintin (Ling-ting) IfT 

Liu-an 

Liu Chan-k’ao SSiS^ 
Liu Ch’ang-yu 
Liu Chih-hsieh 
Liu-ch’iu (Ryukyu) 

Liu Feng-lu 
Liu Hsiin-kao 
Liu Jung WS- 
Liu K’un-i Slli$— 

Liu Ming-ch’uan 

Liu Ping-chang 

Liu-pu 

Liu Sung 

Liu Te-p’ei 8118 ^ 

Liu Yen 

Liu Yii-yuan SOSSl 
Liu Yung 
Lo Erh-kang 
Lo Feng-lu iiKjiK 
Lo-ling 9 IK 
Lo Ping-chang 
Lo Ta-kang 
Lo Tien 
Lo Tse-nan 
lou kuei IBM 
Loyang 
Lu K’un dlif 
Lu-wang gM 
lu # 

Lii-t’ou yung 
lii-ying 
lun-chi 
lun-li IgS 
Lung-hwa g|^ 
Lung-wen ffiS: 

Ma Chien-chung JHAAL 
Ma Hsin-i 
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Ma Lai-ch’ih 

Ma Liang (Ma Hsiang-po) 

Ma Ming-hsin JgfgiL 
Ma Tuan-lin 
Macao (Ao-men) 9 iP 1 
Mai-mai ch’eng 
Mamiya Rinzo 
man-kan 
Manchu SgiHl 
Mao Ch’ang-hsi 
Mao Tse-tung 

Mei-li-ko ho-sheng-kuo cbih-lueh s^.W'a 

Mei-ling ISIN 

men-sheng 

Meng-ch’eng 

meng-chu 

Meng Te-en BK&.S 

Mi (River) 88}^ 

mi-fan-chu 

Mi-le-fo 

mi-ti tou-wei aitfiSEW 
Miao H 

Miao P’ei-lin 'giJifeai 
mien-ssu p’ai-p’iao 
Min (River) |^^8 
min-chuan min-pan 
min-li 
min-sheng 
Ming 
ming ^ 

Ming-liang 
ming-wang 
mo-shih 
mou ^ 

mou-kung KA 
Mu-chang-a 181^59 
mu-chih WSL 
mu-fu 
mu-yu *:£ 

Mukden (Shen-yang) JV1 
Nagasaki gWi 
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Nan-yang t’ung-shang ta-ch’en 

Nan-lu 

Nanking 

Nanyang 

Nayanceng (Na-yen-ch’eng) MSBZ 

nei-fan 

Nei-ko 

nei-luan pjSL 

Nei-wu Fu 

nei-ying pgiS 

Nerchinsk (Nertchinsk) 

Newchwang 

Nguyen BE 

ni-ming chieh-t’ieh 

nien il: 

Nien it 
nien-t2u 
Ning-yang S?!® 

Ning-yiian ^iS 
Ningpo 
Ninguta 
Niu Chien 
Niuhuru 
nu tX. 

Nurhachi 

o-jen MA 

O-lo-ssu wen kuan 

O-shan fRiH 

Ou O-liang EUA 

Ou-yang Hou-chiin 

Ouan-Nien-Tsing (Wan-nien Ch’ing) 

Pa-kua chiao AiHS 
pa-kung-sheng 
p’a-lung 
pai-i as 

Pai-lien chiao a%iS: 

Pai-lien ch’ih aililfe 
Pai-lien she ailSi 
Pai Shang-ti hui 
Pamirs 


Pan-p’o 

P’an Shih-ch’eng 

P’an Shih-en 

P’an Ting-hsin 

P’an Tseng-wei 

P’an Tsu-yin 31 ®.^ 

pang-t’ung tsung-t’ung 

Pao Ch’ao fefiS 

pao-cheng €1® 

pao-chia 

pao-chu 

Pao-hsing 

pao-hu 

pao-lan feS 

Pao Shih-ch’en filttS 

pao-sung 

pao-yiieh 

Pao-yiin 

Paoting 

Pei-t’ang 

Pei-yang t’ung-shang ta-ch’en Jfc#® 

Peiho 4 fc}BI 

Peking 

P’eng Yu-lin 

Pi-ch’ang 

Pi Chin-k’o 3^14 

Pi-hsieb cbi-sbih KEfiUSW 

p’i-tu StMf 

p’iao-hao SiS* 

pien-fa 

Pien bsiao lun 

pien-hsiu 

Pin-ching ®||f 

Pin-ch’un 

ping-ch’uan li-ch’iian Icfiiflltfi 

ping-t’un 

p’ing yuan 

Po-chou SWl 

Po-kuei ffi# 

Po-p’ing 
P'o-bsieb cbi 
p’o-ke ets 
Poyang 
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pu-chan, pu-ho, pu-shou; pu-ssu, pu- 
hsiang, pu-tsou 

Pu Hsing-3?u (Apak) 

Pu-te-i ? 5 ^iB 
P’u-k’ou ?SO 
P’u Sung-ling 
Puankhequa 
Punti (pen-ti) 

Sai-shang-a 

Saicungga (Sai-ch’ung-a) 

Samqua (Wu Shuang kuan) ^ 5 < 8 'i‘ 
San-ho-chen SfBJIS 
San-ho-chien 
San-ho hui S-n^ 

San-hsing =44 
san-kang SfH 
San-kuo-chibyen-i 
san-shih SiB: 

San-tien hui 
San-yuan-li H 5 t:M 
Sato Hisashi 

Senggerinchin (Seng-ko-lin-ch’in) ® 

t&mc, 

Sha (River) ij? 
sha-ch’uan 
shan-chang 
Shan-hai-kuan |JL| 3 ll }9 
Shang ® 
shang Ji 
shang-chan 
Shang shu 
Shang-ti _h?& 

Shang Yang gilifc 
Shanghai Jiil 
Shansi lUfS 
Shantung 
shao-chang 
Shao-hsing JQS 
Shao-kuan 
she-cheng ShSc 
She-hsien tlM 
Shen Chao-lin 


679 

Shen-chi ying WSfi 

shen-ch’i 

Shen Kuei-fen 

Shen Pao-chen 

Shen Pao-ching 

shen-shih 

shen-tsao 

Shen-yang (Mukden) iSH 
Sheng-pao 

Sheng-p’ing she-hsiieh 

Sheng-shih wei-yen Stt/SiW 

Sheng-wu chi 

sheng-yiian 

Shensi gliS 

shih ^ 

shih 9 ? 

shih-chang fh:® 

Shih Chih-o $ 3 Lm 
Shih-ching KfS 
Shih-hsiieh 
Shih ku-mi 
shih-li 

Shih Liu-teng 

Shih San-pao 

Shih Ta-k’ai :Gmm 

Shou-chou 

shu Vr 

Shu-cbing 

Shu ku-wei B'S’lS 

shu-shu tSK 

shu-wu 

shu-yiian 

Shuai-i-tu HafeS 

Shui-hu chuan AiSfS 

shui-shou 

Shun ^ 

Shun-chih 
shuo-t’ieh KW 
Sian eS® 

Sining (Hsi-ning) 

Sinkiang 
so Si 

Soochow fftiHi 
ssu U, 
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ssu-ch’eng yang-shui E 3 iS#S: 
Ssu-k’u £ 3 ^ 

Ssu-k'u ch'mn-shu 
Ssu-tna Kuang 
Su-chou 
Su-chou SSim 
Su-shun 

Su-Sung-T’ai gS:*: 

Su T’ing-k’uei gJilB: 

Su-tsung 

Suan-ching 

sui S 

Sui Pt 

sui-ch’iieh ti 
Sui-fen (River) 

Sun Hsing-yen 
Sun-t:(u 
Sun Yat-sen 
Sung 515 

Sung Chi-p’eng pRffiM 

Sung-chiang (Sungkiang) WlL 

Sung Ching-shih 

sung-kun 

sung-shih ^(S6 

Sung-yun 

Swatow lUiBI 

Szechwan E 3 il| 

ta ':fz 

ta chiang-chiin :#: 3 f S 

ta-chieh r^J 

Ta-chien-lu 

Ta-Cb'ing bui-tien 

Ta-Han ming-ming wang 

Ta Han te-chu 

Ta-bsiteh 

ta-hu 

ta-i 

ta-t’ung 

Ta-Ying ksio-fbib--^^Wi^\ 

T’a-ch’i-pu 

Tai Chen JSfi 

Tai Lake (T’ai-hu) *89 

tai-sbu bsueb 


to' wei-cbi sbib-cbi 

T’ai-hang 

T’ai-ho jfcW 

T’ai-bsi bsin-sbib lan-yao 

t’ai-ku 

T’ai-p’ing t’ien-kuo 
T’ai-ts’ang -jsjk 
taipan (ta-pan) 

Taiping 

Taiwan SJS 

Taiyuan 

Taku 

Tan-yang 

t’an-chiian 

t’an p’ai S8iE 

T’an Ssu-t’ung 

T’an-t'iea 

tang-shih 

Tang, Wing-hong (Teng Yung-k’ang) 

T’ang S 
t’ang S 

T’ang Chien SiE 

t’ang-chu 

t’ang-fei ^11 

T’ang Hsiin-fang 

T’ang-i 

T’ang I-hsun 

T’ang Su-tsung 

T’ang T’ing-shu ffgfii 

tanka 

tao H 

Tao Chih SJg 
Tao-kuang 
T’ao Chu PS® 
taotai ii® 
te @ 

Te-chou 
Te-leng-o tSMSi 
Te-leng-t’ai fiCia? 

Teng Sui-fan SPHIW 
Teng T’ing-chen 
ti-fang 
ti-fang chih 
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ti-pao 
t’i fil 

t’i-chih H®! 
t’i-tiao HIH 
t’i-tu se 

tiao-shen lieh-chien 
t’ieh pan 

T’ien-ch'ao t’ien-mou chih-tu 
T’ien-chi 
T’ien-chia-chen 
t’ien-hsia 

T’ien Hsing-shu fflSSS 
t’ien-kuo 
T’ien-li chiao 
T’ien Shan 
T’ien Shan Nan-lu 
T’ien Shan Pei-lu 
t’ien shu 
T’ien-ti hui 
T’ien-tsu hui 5 ^J 5 g.# 

T’ien-tsung 

t’ien-tzu shou tsai ssu-i 
t’ien-wang yz 3 E 
Tientsin 

Tihwa (Urumchi) i^it 
Ting-hai ^ 

Ting Jih'ch’ang T H 1 
Ting Kung-ch’en 
Ting Pao-chen 
Ting Shou-ch’ang TiSB 
Ting Shou-ts’un 
Ting-yiian 

t’ing-fei mm 

t’o-ku kai-chih ftSafeSIl 

Tong King-sing (T’ang Ching-hsing) 

m-etM 

Tonking (Bac-ky t W 

tsa-chi l@fE 

tsa-wen 

Tsai-ch’un ttJJt 
Tsai-t’ien KilS 
Tsai-yiian 
Ts’ai Erh-k’ang 
Ts’ai Kuo-hsiang 


ts’ai-mai 
tsan-hsiang KSI 
Ts’ang-chou i&WI 
Ts’ao Oien-yung 
ts’ao-hsiang 
Ts’ao-hsien mU 
ts’ao-kuei ?iS 
ts’ao-kung 
ts’ao-wei fBS 
ts’ao-yun tsung-tu 
tse-U 

Tseng Chao ®#IJ 

Tseng Chi-tse 

Tseng Kuo-ch’iian 

Tseng Kuo-fan 

Tsinan (Chi-nan) 8?^ 

Tsinghai (Ch’ing-hai) Wife 

Tsingpu WS 

Tsitsihar 

tso-pu 

tso-tao 

Tso Tsung-t’ang 
Tsou-hsien MWi 
Tsou wang ^ 3 - 
tsu-chan SSk 
Tsun-ching shu-yuan 
tsun-shang #Ji 
Tsun-wang ffl3E 
tsung chiao-hsi 
tsung chien-kung 
tsung hai-fang ssu WMPi'Sl 
tsimg-ho ming-shih 
tsung-kuan SRW 
tsung-pan 
Tsungli Yamen 
Tu Ch’iao ttfi! 
tu-ching MW. 

Tu Shou-t’ien ttSW 
t’u-hao lieh-shen 
T’u-hai (T’u-hsieh) River 
t’u-ssu in 
T’u Tsung-jring 
Tuan-hua $8^ 
t’uan n 
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t’uan-chang Efig 
t’uan-lien 

t’uan-lien ta-ch’en ESBfcAcB 
t’uan-tsung (BIS 
t’uan-ying H® 

T’ui-i-po-t’e 
t’un-t’ien rfiH 
tung BE 

Tung-cheng chu 
Tung Chung-shu 

Tung-bsi-yangk'ao mei-yueb t'ung-tbicbmn 

Tung Hsiin HttO 
Tung Huai 
Tung Kao SESg 
T’ung-ch’eng 
T’ung-chih l^fS 
T’ung-chou jIJ'H 
t’ung-hsiang hui MW®# 
t’ung-kuei yii chih 
t’ung-ling iK® 
t’ung-shang ta-ch’en 
t’ung-sheng 

T’ung-wen Kuan ^^16 
Tungting MMSA 
Turfan gfcSS 
T^u-cbeng bsin-p'ien fB 0 c®r 0 l 
tzu-ch’iang @51 
T^u-cbih t'ung-chkn SW&iilg 
Tzu-ching shan 
Tzu-ch’uan iSiJll 
tzu-hsin @3®? 
tzu wo ch’uang-chih 
Tz’u-an 
Tz’u-hsi Bm 

Ulungge (Wu-lung-o) SKfnJ 

wai-fan ^1-^ 

wai-huan 

wai-shih 

Waichow (Hui-chou) Sty'll 
Wakamatsu Hiroshi 
Wan-fei ^ 


l^an-zbrn ktm^fa Hii&iS 
Wan-kuo kung-pao 
Wan-kuo t'mg-cbien M&jSSS 
wang i 

Wang An-shih 5 ESS 
Wang Ch’ang 
Wang Chen 

Wang Ch’ing-lien 5 EW^ 
Wang Chung-yang 
Wang Fu-chih 
Wang Hai-yang 
Wang K’ai-yiin ^ BBS 
Wang Ping-t’ao 
Wang Ta-hai 
Wang T’ao 
Wang Ting 
Wang T’ing-chen 
wei m 
Wei Jf 

Wei Ch’ang-hui 3 i:®IP 
Wei Mu-t’ing 
Wei Yuan 
Wei Yiian sSS 
wei-yiian 
wen X 

Wen-ch’ing X® 

Wen-hsiang XP 
Wen-hsien chiao XHiS: 
Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao XjKjfi% 
Wen-shang 9 Lh 
wen-t’ung X^ 

Weng Hsin-ts’un 
Weng T’ung-ho 
Weng T’ung-shu ^RIS 
Whampoa (Huang-p’u) #li 
Whangpu (Huang-p’u) i 5 cfS 
Wo-ho ?@?6I 
Wo-jen et 
Wo-yang JS® 

Wong Fun (Huang K’uan) 
Woosung (Wu-sung) M/S 
Wu-ch’i 3 lS{ 

Wu Chia-shan 
Wu-chiang 
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Wu Chien-chang 
Wu Ch’ung-yiieh fE^BS 
Wu Hsiung-kuang 
Wu Hsu 
Wu-kang StP 
Wu Lan-hsiu 
Wu-li t’tmg-k'ao 
Wu Pang-ch’ing 
wu-shu Stiff 
Wu Shuang-kuan 
Wu-su 

Wu-t’ai shan SiSUt 
Wu T’ang ^ 

Wu T’ing-fang {E?*^ 

Wu Tsan-ch’eng ^ffiS 
Wu wang (Wo wang) i^ 3 : 
Wu Wen-jung 
Wu Yiin 

Wuchang (Wu-ch’ang) SS 
Wusung 

Yalu Hi® 
yamen W'i 
yang f® 

yang-ch’iang tui #ttBi 
Yang-chou Sil'H 
Yang Fang 

Yang-fang chi-yao ffKH® 
Yang Hsiu-ch’ing 
Yang Kuang-hsien 
yang-lien 

Yang Wen-hui Wi%'& 

yang-wu #i!r 

yang-wu yiin-tung 

Yang Yiieh-pin iBIS® 

Yangchow §}'N 

Yangtze 

Yao 

Yao 

Yao m 

yao-k’ou @0 

Yao Nai SItSB 

Yao Ying ttM 

Yeh Ming-ch’en 


Yeh Shih WS 
yeh-shih BS& 

Yeh Shih-huai 
Yeh Wen-lan M’lcM 
Yehonala 
Yen Ching-ming 
Yen-chou RilH 
Yen Fu Kffl 
Yen Jo-chii 
Yen Ju-i KfiplS 
yen-lu WK 
Yen Po-shou 
Yen-t’ai (Chefoo) 

Yenan 
yin ^ 

Yin Chao-yung Kiifell 
yin-sheng 

yin-su li-chih Hiffiiffil 
Yin-ti 

yin-t’i-mi-t’e 
Yin Yao-tsung 
ying-ch’ien lei-pai 
Ying-chou 
Ying-ho 
Ying-ho 3 Sfo 

ying-hsin (ying hsun) ®j|R, 
Ying-huan chih liieh SIS.SS 
ying-kuan ®'i’ 

Ying-kuei 35 :^ 

Ying-ni 
Ying Pao-shih 
Ying wang 3 | 3 E 
ying-wu ch’u ®i!rBS 
yu-kung-sheng flllSS 
yu-min ts’e fIRflE 
Yu Po-ch’uan iSWlM 
yu-pu 561$ 
yu if 

Yu Ch’ang-hui SttSflf 
yu-chiang K3? 

Yii-ch’ien l&iR 
yu-chu 
Yu-chiin 
Yii-jui 
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Yii-san Huo-cho I-shan 

Yu-yiian Sl'iS 

Yiian-mixig Yiian VDS^GS 

Yuan Ming-yiieh 

yiian 7 t 

Yuan Chia-san 

Yiian-pao 7C*f 

Yiian Pao-heng 

Yiian Yii-lin 

Yiieh-hua USM 

Yueh-lu shu-yiian WiSSS^ 

Yun-ch’eng 

yto-fei 

yiin-hui 

yung ^ 


yung ffl 
Yung-an jk 3 f 
Yung-cheng ^jE 
Yung Hung, ste Yung Wing 
Yung-lo j^cS 5 
Yung-lung ho 
yung-min chih-i 
yung-shang chih-i 

Yung Wing (Jung Hung, Yung Hung 

mi 

yung-ying if§ 

Yunnan Si® 

Zikawei (Hsu-chia-hui) 
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